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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


“History of the Brahmo Samaj’' was first published in 
two volumes. Sivanath Sastri had planned to complete the 
work in three volumes, but the proposed third volume was 
never published. 

In the present edition, the two volumes of the first edition 
have been printed together. The original text have been 
faithfully followed ; no alteration have been made in the text 
except those indicated by the author in the first edition. 
Other errors and discrepancies have been pointed out in foot¬ 
notes. Some long paragraphs have been broken up into two or 
more smaller paragraphs and several new sub-headings have 
been added, to facilitate reading. 

Foot-notes carried from the first edition are marked by 
symbols. All new foot-notes added in this edition are marked 
by numbers. 

References quoted in the text have, as far as possible, 
been given in foot-notes. Page numbers refer to the respective 
editions mentioned. References quoted frequently are men¬ 
tioned in brief ; they are :— 

Sophia Dobson Collet, Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, 2nd edition. Ed. by Prabhat Chandra Ganguli and Dilip 
Kumar Biswas. Calcutta, 19G2. 

Devendranath Tagore, Atmajivani (Autobiography) (in 
Bengali). 4th Edition. Ed. by Prabhat Chandra Ganguli. 
Calcutta, 1962. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, The Life and Teachings of 
Keshub Chnnder Sen, 3rd edition. Calcutta, 1931, 

Keshub Chunder Sen. Lectures in India. 4th edition. 
Calcutta, 1964. 
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Appendices A to K were in Volume I of the first edition ; 
Appendices L, M and N were Appendices A, B and C in 
Volume II of the first edition. A short life-sketch has been 
added in the present edition as Appendix O. 

Thanks are due to Dr. Arabinda Mitra who has helped 
me materially in seeing the book through the press. 


Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 

Calcutta 

January 1974 



PREFACES TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Volume 1 


I commenced writing this book during my residence in 
England in the year 1888. at the urgent request the late 
Miss S D. Collet, the well-known historian of the Brahmo 
Samaj. Under some peculiar circumstances which need not be 
related here, she insisted upon my taking up this work and 
placed all her records at my disposal. After having gone through 
the first portion of the work I had to leave that country. 
Upon my return home I laid it aside, owing to my numerous 
engagements in other ways, only resuming it from time to time, 
till there came a consideration which influenced me almost to 
give it up altogether. I was deterred by the thought that, 
having been one of those who had a leading hand in the organi¬ 
sation of a schismatic Brahmo movement, I was not the proper 
person to write a history of the Brahmo Samaj, and that it 
should be left to outside observers. I remained in this state 
of hesitancy for years, when there came another impulse from 
another direction. The dying request of my esteemed friend, 
Mr, A. M. Bose, conveyed in the words, “Please do not fail to 
record our version of the story,” finally impelled me to resume 
the narrative. After his departure from this world, I devoted 
much time to self-examination and prayer before finally making 
up my mind to resume it with the thought that "fact is fact, 
and history is history ; let me record the facts and leave the 
readers to form their judgments’’, I have tried my best to do 
so, as the readers will observe. In all cases of conflict of opinion 
I have tried, as far as possible, to state facts in the language of 
the parties concerned. I have laid bare, to the best of my 
knowledge, the state of things as they existed during different 
periods, and shall indeed be glad if my readers find the book 
really useful towards giving them a succinct and correct 
account of the progress and development of the Theistic 
Church of Modern India. 
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In compiling this history, 1 have used every available 
source of information, such, for instance, as : Mr. G. S. 
Leonard’s History of the Brahtno Samaj ; Rev. Bhai T. N., 
Sanyal's History of the Brahmo Samaj in Bengali ; Miss S. D. 
Collet’s Brahmo Year Books ; her short History of the Brahmo 
Samaj, and her life of Raja Rammohun Roy ; Rev. Bhai P. C. 
Mozoomdar’s [ The ] Life [ and Teachings ] of Keshub Chunder 
Sen ; Rev Bhai Gour Govinda Upadhyaya’s Bengali life of 
Minister Keshub Chunder Sen ; Banka Bihari Kar's Life of 
Bijay Krishna Goswami [ in Bengali J ; Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore’s Autobiography [ in Bengali ] ; and Mr. [ Keshub 
Chunder ] Sen’s lectures and sermons. For the rest I have 
depended upon other sources of information and also upon my 
memory. 

My thanks are specially due to Babus Ramananda 
Chatterjee, Editor of the Modern Review, and Prithwis Chandra 
Ray, Editor of the Indian World, for the valuable aid they have 
rendered in seeing this book through the press, But for the 
help kindly given by them, the present volume would have been 
marked by many more defects than what are to be found in it, 

My thanks are also due to the Raja Sahib of Pithapuram 
for having generously come forward to bear the printing expen¬ 
ses of this volume ; otherwise its publication might bave been 
still further delayed. 

The state of my health permitting, 1 hope to be able to 
conclude this history in two more volumes during the course of 
the next two years. 


Calcutta 
March, 1911 


Sivanath Sastri 



Volume II 


In offering the second volume to the reader I have to 
warn him beforehand that he will find in it many defects from 
the printer's point of view and otherwise. In our anxiety to 
have the book published before the last Brahmo Samaj anni¬ 
versary—an idea which could not be carried out at the last 
moment owing to unforeseen difficulties,—the last portion of 
the book has been finished rather with some degree of hurry, 
making inadvertance unavoidable. Consequently, the reader 
will find in it blemishes in the shape of needless details, of 
errors corrected too late, of unnecessary repetitions and, 
perhaps, of important omissions. However my satisfaction 
lies in this that I have put together much information, which 
would be otherwise lost to the future historian. 

I cannot say the histories of the Provincial Samajes are 
what they should be. In compiling them I have depended 
upon personal knowledge, old records and friendly enquiry ; 
but still there may be many omissions about names and events. 
All that 1 can say about them is that they are not 
intentional. 

1 cannot mention here all the sources of my information. 
They have been so many and so varied, that their mere 
mention would constitute a long list. 

For this volume also I have to heartily thank the Raja 
Sahib of Pithapuram .my iriend and welUwisber, for having 
generously come forward to help me towards getting the book 
printed. My thanks are also due to Pandit Sitanath Tattwa- 
bhushan and Babu Ramananda Chatlerjee, the publisher of this 
volume, for the aid they have kindly rendered in seeing the 
book through the press. That they have been able to do so, 
in the midst of their many occupations, is indeed matter for 
sincere gratitude. 
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My state of health and strength permitting, I hope to be 
able to publish the third volume by this time next year. It 
will contain the following three chapters :— 

(1) Brahmo Teachers and Brahmo Teachings. 

(2) Scenes from Real Life. 

(3) Doctrines and Principles. 

My only wish at the present moment is that my failing 
health and strength may yet be spared to finish this work, to 
which I have been called 


Sadhanasram, Sivanath Sastri 

Calcutta. 

January, 1912 
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CHAPTER I 


RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY 


Introdnclion 

The phrase Brahmo Samaj literally means the society of 
the worshippers of the One True God. Brahmo means 
one who worships Brahma, or the Supreme Spirit of the uni¬ 
verse, and Samaj means a community of men. The Brahmo 
Samaj, therefore, represents a body of men who are struggling, 
in India, to establish the worship of the Supreme Being in 
spirit as opposed to the prevailing idolatry of the land. The 
movement was started on the 20th of August, 1828, by Raja 
Rammohun Roy and his friends by opening a place for public 
worship on the Chitpore Road in Calcutta, and was duly and 
publicly inaugurated in January, 1830, by the consecration 
of the first house of prayer, now known as the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj. 

It was the first of its kind in the history of the country. 
Amongst the myriads of temples scattered over the land, which 
bore testimony to the great piety of the Hindu race, there was 
none that was dedicated to such a purpose. To open a place 
of worship where there was no image of a god or goddess 
was in itself a revolution, the importance and significance of 
which can be realised only by those who have some knowledge 
of the general degeneracy of the times. 1 shall try, therefore, 
to describe briefly the condition of Bengal at the time of the 
birth of the Brahrho Samaj. 

The whole country, and especially the province of Bengal, 
was steeped in the most debasing forms of idolatry. The 
moral and spiritual aspects of religion and its elevating influ¬ 
ence upon character had long been lost sight of, and in their 
place the grossest superstitions had taken hold of the national 
mind. Men were clinging to dead forms and trying to draw 
spiritual sustenance therefrom, as children cling to the corpses 
of their dead mothers. Their superstitious adherence to these 
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forms was encouraged by the priestly class, whose prestige 
and power depended upon their continuance, and was fostered 
by a class of Brahmin preachers called Kathaks, who made 
their living by giving popular expositions of Hindu mythology, 
often working upon the imagination and credulity of the mul¬ 
titude 1 hus the most extravagant mythological stories and 
false ideas of religion became current and were implicitly 
believed in by the ignorant masses. As a result, revolting 
practices like the suttee, or the throwing of children into the 
Ganges by their mothers, or the suicide of devotees beneath 
the wheels of the car of Jagannath, became fashionable, and 
were looked upon as great acts of virtue. 

A large number ol mir.or deities quite modern in their 
origin and history, and many ol them unknown to the other 
provinces of the country, had come to be introduced into the 
national })anthcon (d beng<il ; and thiir worship was in many 
cases assouateJ wiili all manner ol excesses, such as the slay¬ 
ing of kids and butlaloes and lavish expenditure for the en¬ 
couragement of drunkenness and prostitution A C(jmpaiativcly 
new system of idolatrous w.)ishi{'> called Tantrism, perhaps a 
legacy of latter-day Buddhism, which encouraged open indul¬ 
gence in drinking and sensuality, and many other secret and 
demoralising practices, had been introduced into the country 
during the preceding six r)r seven centuries, and claimed at 
the time many thousands ol adherents in all parts cd Bengal. 
To protest against its debasing influence, a rdorm mo\ement 
called Vaishnavism was set on loot t<mMrds the end r-f the 
15th century by Cdaaitanya, the lar-famed prophet oi Bengal ; 
but his lollowcrs, too, at the time we are speaking of, fully 
shared, with their Fantric rixais, in the prevailing corruptions 
of the times Losing sight ol the fundamental principles of 
their faith they were carrying on their sectarian fight on mere 
matters of external forms and had sunk like the Tantrics into 
the grossest sensuality. 

The corruption and clegei'-.eracy of the priesthood was 
great. The majority of them were as ignorant as tlie qpass 
of the people about the highei teachings of their sacied books, 
and contented themselves with learning by rote and repeating 
parrot-like a number of rules and formularies, all written in the 
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Sanskrit language, which was no longer the spoken I mguage 
of the people and which many of them did not knov . With 
the decay of Hindu society under Mahomedan rule, the 
Brahmins had fallen into great poverty, and were then depen¬ 
dent on the lower castes, who had become corrupt in their 
manners by coming into contact wdth certain classes of Maho- 
medans and were accoidingly unable to exert a wholesome 
public opinion. The old learning of the country had perished ; 
its profesS'H's had grown scarce ; and in their place a class of 
men. chielly educated through the Arabic and Persian langu¬ 
ages, had come into existence, many of whom were secret dis¬ 
believers in the ordinary forms of orthodox Hinduism, but 
outwardly conformed to its practxes, and secretly indulged 
in many vices previously unknown to Hindus but practised 
by the aforesaid classes of the Mahomedan people. There 
were seminaries of Sanstrit learning at Nadia and other places, 
but the knowledge of Vedic literature w^as unknown to them, 
and they confined themselves chiefly to teaching a few elemen¬ 
tary branches of grammar, rhetoric, belles-lettres, law and logic. 
The blessings of a good English education, which have 
produced such marvellous results in subsequent times, were 
unknown. The necessities of the new struggle for existence 
pressing upon men had taught them that a partial knowledge 
of the English language was essential lor their worldly pros¬ 
pects. Accordingly, there was at that time an ever-increasing 
demand for English education ; but it formed no part of the 
policy of the Indian Government to impart to the people such 
education. The lakh of rupees set apart by the Directors of 
the East India Company in 1813 for the encouragement of 
learning was being exclusively used, for many years, for the 
re-printing of old Sanskrit and Arabic books. Lord William 
Bentinck, one of the most benevolent governors-general India 
has ever known, had just taken in hand the reins of govern¬ 
ment. Lord Macaulay, whose famous minute on English 
education finally decided a long-standing controversy that had 
raged for upwards of twenty years, had not yet arrived. Lord 
William Bentinck's celebrated Education Decree of the 7th 
March, 1835, was still in the womb of the future. In the 
absence of government support, a large number of English- 
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teaching schools, very defective in their management and mode 
of training, had sprung up in different parts of Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood to meet the popular demand. All that most 
of them aimed at was to teach a number of English words and 
phrases without any regard for grammar or syntax. The only 
effort in the direction of a good English education consisted 
in the opening of the Hindu College in 1817. But the first 
effects of imparting high English education to the youth of 
Bengal were far from being encouraging. Many of those who 
were th^" first fruits of that education openly professed atheism 
at that time and, to the great dismay of their Hindu relations, 
were imbibing many of the vices of modern civilization. In 
fact at the time of the opening of Rammohun Roy's church, 
the Hindu College was a seething cauldron of a new revolu¬ 
tionary spirit. There was in its staff of teachers a remarkable 
young man, named H. V. Derozio, a Eurasian by birth, who, 
though a youth of nineteen or twenty himself, was influencing 
the thoughts and aspirations of the students of the College in 
a manner the like of which has seldom been witnessed in the 
case of any other teacher. He was their guide, philosopher, 
and friend. Together with the senior students he had esta¬ 
blished in the year 1829 a society called the Academic Associa¬ 
tion, where the utmost Treedom of discussion was allowed on 
all subjects, sacred or profane ; as a consequence, a new and 
fervent spirit which aimed at revolutionising society had been 
evolved. Once roused it went beyond all bounds of modera¬ 
tion intended by its progenitor. Mr. Derozio had received 
his education under one Mr. David Drummond, a Scotch 
adventurer, who had drunk deep the spirit of the French Revo¬ 
lution, and had left his country and his kith and kin on account 
of theological differences. The teachings of Mr. Diummond 
had made a deep and lasting impression on the mind of his 
gifted pupil, who carried the same fire into the Hindu College. 
The influence of his teachings on his pupil-friends was highly 
moral in its character. He taught them above all to be honest 
in their speech and conduct, laying great stress on the 
value of independence and moral courage ; but the conta¬ 
gion of free-thinking extended over a far larger area than the 
sphere of personal influence of the teacher ; and many who had 
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never seen or heard him professei his views. With this 
thoughtless portion of young Bengal, independence meant open 
defiance of the authority of their elders and moral courage 
meant contemptuous reviling of the ancient faith, together with 
the undisguised profession of infidelity. *'The junior students'*, 
writes the biographer of David Hare, 'caught from the 
senior students the infection of ridiculing the Hindu religion 
and where they were required to utter mantras or prayers, they 
repeated lines from the Iliad.The committee of the College, 
where the Hindu element preponderated, passed repeated 
resolutions during the years 1829-1830 to warn the students 
as well as the teachers, but to no purpose ; till at last towards 
the beginning of 1831, the whole orthodox Hindu community 
of Calcutta were so much alarmed, that they rose as one man 
and under the leadership of Babu Ram Kamal Sen, the grand¬ 
father of Keshub Chunder Sen, brought such pressure to bear 
on the committee of the College that they were obliged to 
secure the resignation of Mr. Derozio. 

Whilst the efforts for imparting higher education to the 
higher classes were attended by such unpleasant results, 
the state of popular education was at its lowest ebb. The 
majority of the male population of the province, together 
with'its whole womanhood, were living in the darkness of 
ignorance. The little education that was imparted to those who 
carried on the ordinary business of the nation was of the most 
rudimentary kind. It was accounted no shame even by a 
Brahmin to be unlettered. There was no literature of the people, 
so to say, and its absence was supplied by a number of 
poetical works, composed during the previous two or three 
centuries, many of which, however, were highly demoralising 
in their teachings. The inner life of society was still more 
deplorable. With the decay of national life, frightful social 
evils, that pressed hard on the life of almost all classes, had 
sprung up ; the rules of caste, though partly slackened by the 
influence of Mahomedan education and also by the altered 
circumstances of social life consequent upon the establish¬ 
ment of British rule, were still very stringent. Almost all 

1. Pyarichand Mitra. A Biographical Sketch of David Hare, 1877. 
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the agencies that in subsequent times have so largely 
contributed to partially break down the barriers of ages— such 
agencies, for instance, as a common western education, which 
has opened up a new channel of communication, the unifor¬ 
mity of circumstances ol political life that is drawing closer 
the bf'Hids of sympathy between different parts of the country, 
cheap postage, which carries with wonderful rapidity and 
regularity the thoughts of one province to another, a net¬ 
work of railways, that takes no account of caste, but rather 
helps in breaking it down by promoting the intercourse of 
the races—were not then in existence. Men were exclusive, 
unsympathetic and jealous of their class privileges, so much 
so that it was seiiously argued by the orthodox adversaries 
of Rammohun Rov that it was an unpardonable breach of 
social decorum on the part of the most virtuous of Sudras to 
sit on the same bench or carpet with a Brahmin. The conven¬ 
tional usages of society paid an external homage, almost border¬ 
ing on worship, to the representatives of the priestly class who 
were ignorant and unspiritual to a degree. There was living in 
Galcutti in those d iys a Su.lra spice-seller who had collected 
the dust from the feet af a hundred thousand Brahmins to 
wear it as a remedy for an attack of leprosy, and he was a 
type of his people. The rules of caste made it sinful for the 
different castes to inter-mirry or dine with one another. 
The weight of social opinion pressed heavily on the lower 
classes, who aspired t(3 nothing higher or nobler than common 
menial service or brutalising labour unredeemed by a single 
ray of intellectual light. The poverty and degradation of 
the masses were frightful. Centuries of ignorance and political 
slavery had reduced them to the condition of children, and, 
like children, they revelled in childish things. Even in 
religion, they believed in and practised puerile things that 
were unworthy of rational beings. 

But no class were greater sufferers from the social evils 
of the time than the women of Bengal. A few centuries ago, 
a certain Hindu ruler of Eastern Bengal, which was the 
principal seat ot Brahminism at that time, had divided all 
the Brahmins of the province into certain orders of social 
prestige, according to their merits and attainments, calling 
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the highest of them Kulins. The system of Kulinism gave 
rise in course of time to extensive p3lygamy. Inasmuch as 
the privileges of these orders were made hereditary and as 
an alliance with a Kulin was looked upon as a means of 
obtaining social honour for a family, such an alliance was 
naturally sought after by the lathers of all marriageable girls. 
Thus the custom came to be generally adopted of a Kulin 
man marrying a number of wives. Under this horrid custom 
there were in Bengal, at the time under review, thousands of 
young women who were living a life of practical widowhood, 
nominally wedded to husbands who owned in many cases scores 
of other wives. But far more miserable was the lot of the 
Hindu widows of the higher castes, many of whom were burnt 
alive, sometimes by their own choice, but oftener by compul¬ 
sion, on the funeral pyres af their husbands. And those of 
them who shrank back from sell-immolation were doomed to 
perpetual widowhood and were subjected to such austerities as 
made their lives a burden to them. Indeed, the death of a 
husband brought a sudden change in the life of a woman, in 
everything that makes life agieeable. From that day she 
entered for life into a region of darkness and despair, from 
which the escape was only through natural death. This dark¬ 
ness was partly enlightened in the case of those who were left 
by their husbands in easy circumstances, and had loving rela¬ 
tions to take care of them ; hut alas ! how vast was the number 
of those others who, left without means of sup')port and neg¬ 
lected by relatives, were dependent on the cliarities of others, 
and led a life of domestic drudgery in return for the subsistence 
they received It is no wonder that many of them preferred self- 
immolation with their husbands to a life of misery like this. 
The habits and tastes, the pleasures and diversions of the 
people were in keeping with the general degeneracy of manners. 
Those that were well-to-do wasted their time and substance 
in flying kites, in witnessing fights fjetween rams and between 
bulbuls (a kind of bird well kno.vm in India), in getting up 
dances of professional nautch girls and operas called jatras, 
which often included scenes highly immoral in their tendencies. 
Many again squandered away their fortunes in still more fri¬ 
volous pursuits. Iswar Chandra, the Raja of Nadia, had spent 
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in 1790 Rs. 100,000 in the marriage of two monkeys, and those 
days were not entirely over in 1830. Instances were not rare, 
at that time, of rich men spending quite as much on their 
foolish vanities. Whilst the rich wasted their substances in 
such vanities, the poor regaled themselves with Kabis and Pam 
chalis, in which two rival parties of singers struggled to sing 
down each other with impromptu retaliatory songs, often cou¬ 
ched in the most vulgar and indecent language. 

It was in the midst of a state of things like this that Raja 
Rammohun Roy consecrated on the 23rd of January, 1830, in 
the presence of five hund\ed of his countrymen and one English 
gentleman, Mr. Montgomery Martin, the first house of prayer 
for the pure spiritual worship of the One True God, with the 
following manifesto, which forms a part of the trust-deed of 
the new church : 

“The said messuage or building land, tenements, heredita¬ 
ments and premises with their appurtenances to be used, 
occupied, enjoyed, applied and appropriated as and for a 
place of public meeting of all sorts and descriptions of people 
without distinction, as shall behave and conduct themselves 
in an orderly, sober, religious and devout manner, for the 
worship and adoration of the One Eternal Unsearchable and 
Immutable Being, who is the Author and Preserver of the 
Universe, but not under or by any other name, designation 
or title peculiarly used for and applied to any particular 
being or beings by any man or set of men whatsoever, 
and that no graven image, statue, or sculpture, carving, 
painting, picture, portrait or the likeness of anything 
shall be admitted within the said messuage, building, land, 
tenements and hereditaments and premises ; and that 
no sacrifice, offering or oblation of any kind or thing, 
shall ever be permitted therein ; and that no animal or living 
creature shall, within or on the said messuage, premises, be 
deprived of life either for religious purposes or for food, and 
that no eating or drinking (except such as shall be necessary 
by any accident for the preservation of life) feasting or rioting 
be permitted therein or thereon, and that in conducting the 
said worship and adoration no objects animate or inanimate, 
that has been or is or shall hereafter become or be recognized 
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as an object of worship,by any man or set of men, shall be 
reviled or slightingly and contemptuously spoken of, or 
alluded to, either in preaching, praying or in the hymns or 
other modes of worship that may be delivered or used in 
the said messuage or building ; and that no sermon, preach¬ 
ing, discourse, prayer or hymn delivered, made or used 
in such worship but such as have a tendency to the 
promotion of charity, morality, piety, benevolence, virtue 
and the strengthening of the bonds of union between 
men of all religious persuasions and creeds.’'® 

However, the work of this great revolution was not effected 
in a day. The opening of this house of prayer was in fact the 
crowning act of an agitation carried on through a long series 
of years, under every circumstances of social persecution, by 
Rammohun Roy who headed the movement at the time. 
The history of the origin of the movement is bound up with 
the history of his individual life. But it is not possible, nor 
is it necessary within my present limits, to narrate all the facts 
and incidents of that eventful life. For a detailed notice of 
that life I must refer the reader to published biographical 
records, confining myself, for the purposes of this review, to a 
brief sketch af his career, with such notices of particular inci¬ 
dents as are likely to throw some light on the origin of the 
movement 


Rammohun Roy : The Story of His Life 

Raja Rammohun Roy was born on the 22nd of May, 1772, 
at the village of Radhanagar, in the district of Burdwan, in the 
province of Bengal. His immediate ancestors, thuugh they 
had deserted the hereditary profession of Brahmins of their 
class and successively held positions of trust and responsibility 
under the Mahomedan government of Murshidabad, were all 
renowned for their great piety and orthodoxy. His father 
Ram Kanta Roy was specially noted for his quiet and retiring 
disposition, and his great devotion to the religion of his 
ancestors. The mother of Rammohun was as remarkable for 
her piety as her husband. So great was her orthodoxy that 

2 . For full text of the Trust Deed, see Appendix A. 

2 
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she lent herself to be used as a tool by her relations for per¬ 
secuting her illustrious son, a step for which the good lady 
seems to have repented in after-life. It is also stated that 
it was chiefly through her hostility that Rammohun had to 
forsake his paternal dwelling-house at Radhanagar and remove 
his family to Raghunathpur where he built a house of his own. 
The closing year of his mother’s life was passed in the per¬ 
formance of a characteristic vow. Though brought up in 
affluence and ease, she attached herself during that year to the 
temple of Jagannath in Orissa as a menial servant. 

Previous to the birth of Rammohun, his father had retired 
from the service of the Mahomedan court and was living in 
quiet retirement in his native village of Radhanagar. Besides 
Tarini or Phullhakurani, the mother of Rammohun, Ram 
Kanta Roy had another wife^, by whom he had a son called 
Ramlochan, of whom little is known, and Phulthakurani had 
two sons, Jagamohun and Rammohun, and a daughter. 

Early Life 

From infancy Rammohun was marked out as a specially 
talented lad and his father bestowed special care on his educa¬ 
tion. According to the prevalent custom of the times, he got the 
boy Rammohun married very early in life. And the first wife 
dying soon, Rammohun Roy was married to two other little 
girls ; and all this before his education had properly commenced. 
He received the first rudiments of instruction in a pathshala, 
or village school, with additional tuition in Persian under a 
Moulvi under due supervision of his father. 

After a few years of preparatory tuition at home, the parents 
of Rammohun sent him to the city ot Patna, at that time a 
famous scat of Mahomedan learning, to learn the Persian and 
Arabic languages, the passports to fame and position at 
that time. Here, whilst studying the Koran in the original 
Arabic, his eyes seem to have been, for the first time, opened 
to the errors of Hindu idolatry. He is said to have been 

3. Ram Kanta Roy had three wives • ihc eldest Subhadra Devi was child¬ 
less ; the second, Tarini Devi was the m »ther ot three children including 
Rammohun and the third, Rammoni Devi had a son named Ramlochan. 
See Brajendranath Banerjee, Rammohun Roy (in Bengali), 4th Edition, p. 12. 
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Specially enchanted with the writings of the Sufi school of 
Mahomedan philosophers, whose views tallied to a large extent 
with those of the Vedantic school of the Hindus and who 
accordingly were regarded as little better than heretics by the 
narrow and orthodox school of Mahomedans. Tiiroughout his 
subsequent life, Rammohun Roy never entirely shook off these 
early Mahomedan influences. In private life, through a long 
course of years, his habits and tastes were those of a 
Mahomedan, and in private conversation he always delighted to 
quote freely from his favourite Sufi authors. 

At the early age of sixteen or seventeen, so the story runs, 
shortly after his return from Patna, he was observed day after 
day to be deeply engaged in writing something which his father 
secretly read and found to be a treatise against the superstitions 
and idolatry of their ancestral faith. This occasioned a hot 
discussion between father and son, and the latter was peremp¬ 
torily ordered by the former to leave his house ; whereupon the 
daring youth conceived the astounding plan of leaving home 
and undertaking a journey of several thousand miles on foot and 
also of crossing the Himalayas to visit Tibet for the study of 
Buddhism. Such travels on the part of young enthusiasts were 
not altogether unknown in those days. Companies of Hindu 
medicants were then constantly moving all over the country, 
visiting places of pilgrimage, or other important gathering 
places, collecting new disciples and leading them away from 
their homes. Many of these disciples were quite young, not 
older than Rammohun. It is quite likely that he fell into the 
company of some such travelling band, and undertook his 
famous journey to Tibet. 

Whether the above-mentioned treatise is the same as 
MonazcLratul Adhan referred to in his Persian work called 
Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidin or not, it cannot now be ascertained. 
Miss S. D. Collet, the Raja's biographer, throws doubt on 
the authenticity of the above account of the young Ram- 
mohun's departure from home. But the fact of the Raja's 
living apart from his parental house after his return, lends 
some authority to the current account. 

During his residence at Tibet he is said to have incurred 
the displeasure of the Lama-worshippers by his protest against 
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their idolatry, and had to escape with difficulty from imminent 
death, through the help of some Tibetan ladies, an act of kind¬ 
ness for which he was ever grateful to the temale sex. 

After his return from his travels, which seem to have 
occupied three or four years, he settled down in Benares for a 
number of years, devoting his time, it is supposed, to the study 
of the Sanskrit language and of the sacred literature of the 
Hindus. 

It seems that during this period of his residence at Benares 
some sort of reconciliation took place between him and his 
father, and he was allowed to have his family by his side or to 
visit tnem occasionally ; for, his eldest son Radhaprasad was 
born in the year 1800 during his residence at Benares.^ It was 
also during this period that he began to acquire the knowledge 
of the English language by self-study and extraordinary 
diligence. 


Service under the East India Company 

Soon after the death of his father, which occurred in 1803 , 
Rammohun Roy seems to have moved down to Murshidabad, 
whence he published a Persian treatise with an Arabic preface, 
entitled Tnhfat-tiUMiiwahhidin or “A Gift to Monotheists”, 
a work protesting against the idolatries and superstitions of all 
creeds and trying to lay a common foundation of universal 
religi^m in the doctrine of the unity of the God^head. We also 
find the mention of another work in Persian called Monazaratul 
Adiyan, i.e. “Discussions on various Religions”, published about 
this tirne.^ In it Rammohun Roy is said to have used some 
sarcastic expressions against Mahomet, which gave great 
offence to orthodox Mussulmans. But Mr. W. Adam, the 
Raja s friend assures us that he was always respectful to the 
Prophet and had actually commenced to write his biography, 
which, however, he could not finish. It seems that at this time 
he secuied an appointment under the East India Company in 
the Revenue Department and after serving in several capacities 
at Ramgarh, Bhagalpur and other places under Mr. Digby, the 

4. Controversial. See Collet, p. 15. 

5. See Collet, p. 34. 
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revenue officer, finally accompanied that officer to Rangpur 
in 1809 as the sheristadar^, or native assistant to the Collector 
of Revenue. 

The duties of a native assistant of a Collector of Revert e in 
those unsettled times were very heavy. The state of things in 
the northernmost districts of Rangpur, Dinajpur and Pornea, 
included in the jurisdiction of Mr. Digby, the Collect(')r, was 
specially complicated. Here, there were many powerful land¬ 
lords, who had a large number of unsettled disputes, and almost 
every individual case of settlement involved the examination of 
a variety of records and documents and the consideration of 
conflicting claims. In many cases there were no documents 
whatsoever to substantiate the claims of actual owners of land, 
and they required personal attendance and local enquiry by the 
settlement officer. In all settlement work, in those days, the 
trusted sheristadars'^' were, as a rule, the chief agents employed 
by the English Collectors, who were guided to a large 
extent by their decision and counsels. 

Rammohun Roy had all this fatiguing work to go through 
every day ; but 5^0 great was his eagerness for the investigation 
of religious truth, that he devoted the lew hours of his hard- 
earned leisure, in the evenings, to holding discussion meetings 
with representative men of various sects, such as Hindus, 
Mahomedans and Jains. Indeed, the period of his residence 
at Rangpur was a fruitful one. On the one hand, during 
his residence there, he improved his own mind by acquiring 
varied Knowledge, and, on the other, by his religious discus¬ 
sions, he tried to disseminate his principles among all classes 
of people. In addition to a knowledge of the old Vedantic 
literature of the country, he is said to have made a careful 
study of modern Tantric works with the aid of men like Hari- 
harananda Tirthaswami, a Bengali Tantric mendicant whose 
acquaintance he made there, and also to have mastered the 
contents of the Kalpa Sutra and other works of the Jaina reli¬ 
gion. Something like an infoimal club used to meet every 
evening at his residence after office work, which attracted all 

6. This is not correct Rammohun went to Rangpur as Dewan, a much 
higher post. See Collet, p. 41. 
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classes of people and gave rise to earnest discussions on various 
religious topics. These discussion-meetings raised up an 
agitation among the people of Rangpur and a hostile party 
was created under the leadership of Gourikanta Bhattacharya, 
a learned Brahmin, versed in Persian and Sanskrit, who 
was also sheristadar of another local court and who also 
got up counetr-meetings and upheld orthodox Hinduism. 
A treatise called Jnan Chandrika'^ was composed at this time 
by Gourikanta, controverting Rammohun Roy’s aims and 
views, which was subsequently published in Calcutta after 
the death of the latter. 

In the midst of his arduous duties and his frequent dis¬ 
cussion-meetings, Rammohun Roy found time to improve 
his knowledge of English by private study commenced in his 
twenty-second year. It is also stated by Mr. Digby that, with 
the progress of his knowledge of the language, Rammohun 
Roy began to take, while at Rangpur, a keen interest in Euro¬ 
pean politics, specially in the course of the French Revolution. 
At first he became a great admirer of Napoleon, and followed 
his career of conquest with great enthusiasm, which however 
suffered partial decline after his abdication. But his sym¬ 
pathy with the cause of freedom ever remained warm, and week 
by week he devoured the contents of Mr. Digby’s Mail papers 
and whenever he found the cause of freedom losing, big drops 
of tear were seen trickling down his cheeks. Thus it will be 
seen that though employed in some of the most engrossing 
secular duties during these years, Rammohun Roy never lost 
sight of the grand mission of his life, the religious reforma¬ 
tion of his country, and was in fact preparing himself all the 
time for his great life-work. 

After the death of Rammohun's father, the paternal 
estates came down to Jagamohun Roy, the elder brother of 
Rammohun Roy, who managed them till the year 1811 ®, when 
he himself died, apparently leaving Rammohun Roy as the 
principal heir. But he could not get an easy access to his 

7. The name of the book was Jnananjana. See Collet, p. 27n. 

8. March-April 1812. See Chanda and Majumder, Letters and Documents, 
p. 64. 
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paternal inheritance. His own revered mother, under the 
instigation of his disaffected relations, stood in his way, and 
instituted law-suits both in the King's and the Company's 
Courts to contest his claims, which were ultimately decided 
in his favour after legal proceedings of many years.® 

of the Atmiya Sabha 

In the year 1814 Mr. Digby left for England on leave and 
the same year Rammohun Roy retired from Government Ser¬ 
vice, mainly to commence his life-work, but also partly because 
his presence was needed in Calcutta to watch the course of the 
law-suits pending. He settled down in Calcutta in 1814.^® 
The next year saw the publication of his translation of the 
Vedanta and the foundation of the Atmiya Sabha, an associa¬ 
tion for the dissemination of religious truth and the promo¬ 
tion of free discussions of theological subjects 

But who were those th it constituted the Atmiya Sabha ? 
By the time Rammohun Roy settled down in Calcutta his 
reformatory doctrines were pretty well known to the 
educated portion of his countrymen in the metropolis. Many 
reports of the meetings held at Rangpur and of his 
sayings and doings there must have reached them, and 
he was already an interesting personality to many. As fame 
travelled from north to south, he found many sympathisers 
among that class of his countrymen who were acquainted with 
Persian and who also secretly felt in their hearts that the idol¬ 
atry of the orthodox Hindus was an error. The sympathy 
with his principles, though confined to a limited circle, was 
nowhere so strong as in Calcutta, for here, in addition to a 
common Persian education, men's minds were considerably 
unhinged by the new contact with European civilization. 
Consequently, when Rammohun Roy arrived on the scene of 
his future labours, a coterie of sympathetic souls naturally 
gathered round him. Several of them belonged to some of the 
richest and influential families of Bengal. Amongst the rich 
and influential men who gathered around him at that time 
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9. For details, see Collet, p. 42. 
10. 1815. See Collet, p. 37. 
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may be mentioned Babu Dwarkanath Tagore of Jorasanko, 
Babu Prasanna Kumar Tagore of Pathuriaghata, Babus Kali 
Nath and Baikunta Nath Munshi of Taki, Babu Brindaban 
Mitra, grandfather of Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra^ Babu Kashi 
Nath Mullick of Calcutta, Raja Kali Sankar Ghosal of Bhuka- 
ilash, Babu Annada Prosad Bannerji of Telinipara, and Babu 
Baidya Nath Mukerji, the grandfather of Justice Anukul 
Mukerji. Besides these, there were many others, such as 
Brojo Mohun Mozumdar, Haladhar Bose, Nanda Kishore Bose, 
the father ot Raj Narain Bose (subsequently, President of the 
Adi l^rahmo Samai), who sought the Raja’s company and 
frequented the meetings of the Atmiya Sabha. 

All of these men, however, had not the same motives in 
approaching Rammohun Roy. Some sought his company 
from a sense of the great honour done to themselves by 
association with one so distinguished ; others frequented his 
house for the wise counsel and ready help that he always 
rendered in all their temporal embarrassments ; whilst a few 
were actuated by a genuine sympathy with his principles. 
With these last he chiefly established the Atmiya Sabha. 
The majority of them were middle-aged men, men experienced 
in the wavs of the woild, whom he regarded as his friends and 
equals in life and delighted to call “brothers.'' But there 
were also others, not very many, who were younger in age 
and who approached him as disciples approach their master, 
amongst wdiom were the last mentioned. 

" Amongst the learned associates of Rammohun Roy at this 
time, who materially helped him in quoting and expounding 
ancient scriptures, were two well-known Sanskrit schcdais. The 
first was Pandit Sivaprasad Misra, who signed some of the 
Raja's controversial books,' and the second, Hariharananda 
Tirthaswami, already mentioned in connection with Ram- 
mohun’s work at Rangpur, This mendicant-friend of Ram¬ 
mohun Roy deserves special notice. His original name was 
Nandakumar. He was born at Malpara, in the Hooghly district, 
where he had received a good Sanskrit education ; but he 
early adopted the habit of a mendicant and withdrew from the 
world, devoting most of his time to visiting places of pilgri¬ 
mage and leading a sort of wandering life. In the course of 
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one of these wanderings he must have come to Rangpur where 
he formed a friendship with Rammohun Roy^spending a 
longer time than usual in his company, and ultimately 
accompanied him to Calcutta. The Swami, during his frequent 
travels, often visited Calcutta and spent several months at a 
time, in the company of Rammohun Roy. During one of 
these peregrinations he brought his younger brother Ram- 
chandra from his village home and placed him under the 
care of Rammohun Roy, who subsequently appointed him 
to the post of the minister of the Brabmo Samaj. He was the 
first minister of the Brahmo Samaj and afterwards became 
well-known as Pandit Ramchandra Vidyabagish. 

But the meetings of Atmiya Sabha were not the only means 
of propagating his doctrines. For the first two years the 
Atmiya Sabha held its weekly meetings in the garden house 
of Rammohun Roy at Manicktala, where Sivaprasad Misra 
used to recite and expound texts from the Hindu scriptures, 
and a well-known musician of the town, called Govinda Mala, 
used to sing hymns composed by Rammohun Roy and his 
friends. After two years the Society was removed first to 
Rammohun's Simla house, now situated on the Amherst 
Street, and subsequently to other places, finally finding shelter 
at the house of Behari Lai Chaubay at Barabazar, where in 
1819 there took place a celebrated debate between Rammohun 
Roy and Subrahmanya Sastri, a Madras Brahmin, on the 
subject of idol-worship, in the presence of the leading citizens 
of Calcutta, including Radhakanta Deb, a leader of the 
orthodox Hindus at that time. In this debate, by a rare display 
of erudition and forensic skill, Rammohun Roy is said to 
have vanquished his adversary. After 1819, the meetings 
of the Atmiya Sabha seem to have been discontinued for some 
years, partly on account of a harassing law-suit brought 
against him by his nephew and subsequently of another 
brought by the Raja of Burdwan, and partly on account of his 
absorption in organising the work of a Unitarian Congregation 


11. Hariharananda, in fact, knew Rammohun from the latter’s boyhood 
and remained on intimate terms ever since. See Collet, p. 101. 
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with Mr. Adam as its pastor, which we shall notice 
hereafter. 

After having laid his battery well in Calcutta, Rammohun 
Roy began to publish in quick succession his celebrated 
tracts. The following is the chronological order of his 
publications during the first five years : 

Translation of the Vedanta, in 1815. Abridgment of 
the Vedanta in Bengali, Hindustani and English ; and also 
the translation of the Kena and Isha Upanishands into 
Bengali and English, in 1816. Translation of Katha and 
Mundaka Upanishads into Bengali and English, and 
translation of Mandukya Upanishad into Bengali ; a 
defence of Hindu Theism (parts I and II) in Bengali ; and 
also a letter to Mr. Digby, in 1817^) A Bengali tract against 
the custom of Suttee ; the substance of a discussion with a 
Vaishnava Goswami ; and a tract explaining the meaning of 
the Gayatri ; and English translation of the Suttee tract, all 
during 1818 ; the great meeting of the Atmiya Sabha already 
alluded to and discussion with Subrahmanya Sastri, in 1819 ,* 
and an English version of his second Bengali tract on Suttee, 
in 1820.12 

The fact that many of these publications were issued 
in more than one language at the same time will give the 
reader some idea of his literary and propagandist activity 
during this period. 

( Many of these works, as is manifest from their titles, were 
translations of a number of sacred books of the Hindus, 
called Upanishads, books of uncertain date and origin, 
generally considered by European scholars^ as not later than 
six centuries before Christ, but ascribed by local tradition to 
remoter antiquity, and revered by the people as forming part 
of their sacred writing called the Vedas. During the course 
of his researches into the domain of Sanskrit literature, 
Rammohun Roy was struct by the purity of the monotheistic 
doctrines of the Upanishads as contradistinguished from the 
prevailing corruptions of Hindu idolatry, and at once decided 
to publish some of them with his preface and translations. 


12. For a complete list of Rammohun’s works, see Collet, p. 525- 
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This he considered to be the most effective means of rousing 
his countrymen to a sense of the superiority of the monotheistic 
creed. Nor were his expectations disappointed. Their 
publication, as also that of the other books mentioned in the 
list, soon produced an intense and wide-spread agitation in 
Indian society the like of which had seldom been witnessed in 
Bengal. Its effects extended to the southernmost Presidency 
of Madras and even reached the shores of England. All the 
engines of social persecution were set in motion against him. 
Many of his first followers deserted him and he was left 
single-handed to fight his battles. The hostile feeling against 
him grew so quickly that, in 1817, when the first committee 
of management of the proposed Hindu College was in the 
course of formation, the leading men of the orthodox Hindu 
community of Calcutta refused to sit in it, though earnestly 
requested to do so by no less an authority than Sir Hyde East, 
the then Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, simply because 
the obnoxious reformer was connected with it. How Ram- 
mohun Roy behaved on the occasion will be told under the 
head of his doings in connection with the introduction of 
English education. The spirit in which he bore all this 
persecution will be best illustrated by the following extract 
from the preface to his English edition of the Abridgment 
of the Vedant : 

'‘By taking the path which conscience and sincerity 
direct, I, born a Brahmin, have exposed myself to the 
complaining and reproaches, even of some of my relations 
whose prejudices are strong and whose temporal advantage 
depends upon the present system. But these, however 
accumulated, I can tranquilly bear, trusting that a day will 
arrive when my humble endeavours will be viewed with 
justice, perhaps acknowledged with gratitude. At any rate, 
whatever men may say, I cannot be deprived of this 
consolation : my motives are acceptable to that Being who 
beholds in secret and compensates openly V 
In the year 1820, Rammohun Roy startled his friends as 
well as his enemies by a departure from the old line of his 
publications. Up to that time he had chiefly confined himself 
to the old Hindu scriptures as his authority in appealing to 
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his countrymen. But this year he published a novel book with 
a novel title, The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and 
Happiness. It was a collection of all the moral and spiritual 
precepts of Jesus, as recorded in the four Gospels^ without the 
narrative of the miracles. This step, as I have said above, 
took his friends as well as his enemies by surprise. The 
prejudice against Christianity was very strong at the time. Some 
idea of its violence can be formed from the fact that in 1830, 
when Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Alexander Duff, the celebrated 
Scotch missionary, arrived in Calcutta and wanted to open his 
first missionary school, so great was the national prejudice 
against the Christian missionary, that, in spite of a popular 
demand for English education, it required all the influence of 
Rammohun Roy, to whom Mr. Duff had applied for help, to 
secure the first batch of half a dozen students with whom to 
open the school. 

Rammohun Roy published the Precepts of Jesus in the 
face of this strong national prejudice, and what induced him 
to do so is best narrated by himself in the following lines : 

“This simple code of religion and morality is so 
admirably calculated to elevate men^s ideas to high and 
liberal notions of one God, who has equally subjected all 
leaving creatures, without distinction of caste, ranker wealth, 
to change, disappointment, pain and death ; and has equally 
admitted all to be partakers of the bountiful mercies which 
he has lavished over nature; and is also so well fitted to 
regulate the conduct of the human race in the discharge of 
their various duties to God, to themselves and to society, 
that I cannot but hope the best effects from its promulgation 
in the present form.*' 

Controversies nnd Conversion 

The Precepts of Jesus called forth hostile criticism from 
an unexpected quarter. The Baptist missionaries of Serampore, 
Messrs. Carey and Marshman, vigorously assailed it in 
their weekly paper, The Friend of India, as a tampering 
with what they believed to be God's word, contemptuously 
stigmatizing the compiler as a “heathen". The moral and 
spiritual portions of the Gospels alone, divested of the 
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culous portions, were in their estimation insufficient for the 
purpose of human salvation. This gave rise to a controversy, 
which finally turned upon the "doctrine of Trinity, and Ram- 
mohun Roy successively published Three Appeals to the Chri¬ 
stian Public, the last appearing in 1823, in which by a rare 
display of polemical skill, as well as of profound Biblical lear¬ 
ning, he tried to uphold his favourite doctrine of the unity of 
the Godhea^. It is evident that du ing the course of his 
researches into the Christian Scriptures he had not confined 
himself to the English rendering of the Bible alone, but had 
acquired Hebrew and Greek in order to be able to refer to 
the originals. 

In the meantime an important event had happened which 
attracted considerable public notice. Mr. William Adam, a 
young Baptist missionary, who had come out from England 
a few years earlier to join the Serampore Mission, openly pro¬ 
fessed, in 1821, his conversion to Unitarian doctrines through 
the influence of Rammohun Roy. This great change in the 
life of Mr. Adam took place in the following manner. 

Along with Rammohun Roy and Mr. Yates, another 
Christian missionary, Mr. Adam had undertaken to translate the 
four'Gospels into Bengali, As the translation went on, many 
discussions incidentally arose on several points of doctrine 
relating to the divinity of Jesus Christ. Rammohun Roy 
naturally defended the doctrine of the unity of the Godhead, 
and brought his vast scholarship and logical acumen to bear 
upon the points of contention. As these discussions grew in 
point to intensity and concentration, Mr. Yates found his 
position in the translating committee uncomfortable and early 
withdrew from it, leaving Rammohun Roy and Mr. Adam to 
carry on the work. The latter in his turn also found his 
position untenable and ultimately gave up his faith in the 
doctrine of the Trinity and made a public avowal of his 
conversion. 

The conversion of Mr. Adam, who was henceforward 
called by his Christian critics **the second fallen Adam,’’ 
naturally gave rise to great scandal among the orthodox 
Christian community of the country ; and we can thus 
easily account for the great violence with which the 
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Serampore missionaries attacked the Hindu reformer. From 
the columns of The Friend of India they descended into 
those of the Samachar Darpan, their Bengali organ, and indul¬ 
ged in very severe criticisms. Rammohun Roy^ a valiant 
controversialist as he was, promptly replied to them.; But the 
common courtesy of publishing his replies in the Darpan 
having been denied him, he was driven to the necessity of 
starting a magazine, called the Brahmanical Magazine, in which 
he vigorously assailed Trinitarian Christianity^nd tried to 
prove that it was no better than Hindu poly the isni^'"*' He further 
challenged Christian theologians to defend tPfcir Trinitarian 
and Calvinistic doctrines and offered to print and circulate 
them at his own expense, of course with his rejoinders. This 
challenge drew into the field a new and unexpected combatant. 
There was at that time an erratic and eccentric Englishman in 
Calcutta, Dr. Tytler by name, a man with some pretensions 
to scholarship, a professor of the Hindu College, and the Sup¬ 
erintendent of the Medical School. His brother^® took up the 
challenge and sent in a paper defending orthodox Christianity, 
which Rammohun Roy refused to publish unless counter¬ 
signed by a professed and accredited theologian. This incen¬ 
sed Mr. Tytler highly, and he rushed to the pages of the 
Hurkaru with his defence of orthodox Christianity. Under 
the name of Ram Doss, Rammohun assumed the roll of a 
sincere Hindu, and wrote satirical letters in reply to Mr. Tytler, 
proposing to join him in exposing the hateful reformer who 
was a common enemy to their common polytheistical faith. 
This incensed Mr. Tytler still more. He could not brook the 
idea of Christianity being classed with polytheistic Hinduism 
and gave vent to furious abuse, which Rammohun Roy took 
very coolly. 

Unitarian Propaganda 

New responsibilities now devolved upon Rammohun Roy. 
The connection of Mr. Adam with the Baptist Mission soon 
ceased, and Rammohun had to help him in organising a Uni¬ 
tarian mission in Calcutta soon afterwards. By 1823 the feel- 

13. According to Collet, Dr. Tytler himself was involved in the controversy. 
See Collet, p. 138-141. 
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ings of the Serampore missionaries were so far embittered 
against Rammohun Roy that they refused to print his Final 
Appeal to the Christian Public in the Baptist Mission Press, 
where the first two appeals had been printed. Consequently 
he had to go through the trouble and expense of starting a new 
printing establishment, called the ‘'Unitarian Press", to enable 
him to publish his appeal. 

Thus, at the commencement of 1824, we find Rammohun 
Roy entering upon a new sphere of activity with Mr. William 
Adam as his colleague and with a new organisation of which 
he was the principal supporter*^ From this to August, 

J828, when the Brahma Sabha was started, Rammohun Roy 
delighted to call himself a Hindu Unitarian and his followers 
also imitated him in this. After the cessation of his connection 
with the Baptist Mission, Mr. Adam was provided with a hall 
in the buildings then occupied by the Bengal Hurkaru Office, 
where he used to hold Unitarian service every Sunday morning, 
which Rammohun Roy regularly attended with some members 
of his family and a number of disciples.The fact of his 
attending a Unitarian place of worship gave rise to public 
criticism, and his enemies, who were on the alert, used it as a 
weapon against him. In reply to these Rammohun Roy 
published in 1827, in the name of Chandra Sekhar Deb, one of 
his disciples, a tract called “T/ie Answer of a Hindoo to 
the question : Why do you frequent a Unitarian place of 
worship instead of the numerously attended Established 
Churches ?" in which, amongst other reasons, he advanced the 
following : 

“Because I feel already weary of the doctrine of Man- 
God or God-man frequently inculcated by the Brahmans 
in pursuance of their corrupt traditions : the same doctrine 
of Man-God, through preached by another body of priests, 
better dressed, better provided for, and eminently elevated 
by virtue of conquest, cannot effectually tend to excite my 
anxiety to listen to it. 

“Because Unitarians believe, profess, inculcate the doc¬ 
trine of the divine unity, a doctrine which I find firmly 
maintained both by the Christian Scriptures, and by our 
most ancient writings commonly called the Vedas." 
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Thus it will be seen that the secret cord that bound him 
to Mr. Adam and the new organization was the doctrine of one 
God, which for many years had been something like the passion 
of his life. 

It seems that the meetings of the Atmiya Sabha had been 
discontinued during the years that Rammohun Roy attended 
Mr. Adam's Unitarian services. Partly by his own contribu¬ 
tions and partly by collections amongst his friends, Ram¬ 
mohun Roy raised a large sum to start and maintain the 
William Adam Establishment Fund and was himself steadfast 
in his adherence to the cause. But somehow or other the 
Unitarian Mission of Mr. Adam did not prosper. It failed to 
evoke on the one hand the sympathy of the European 
residents of the town and on the other hand the co-operation of 
many among the educated natives. Mr. Adam’s congregation 
slowly melted away, leaving him almost alone in the field of 
labour. 

. Before finally giving up the Unitarian propaganda Ram¬ 
mohun Roy tried to utilize Mr. Adam in other ways. In 1823 ' * 
he had opened a school called the Anglo-Hindu School, of 
which Mr. Adam was made a visitor, a post which the latter 
resigned*^ on account of some difference with Rammohun 
Roy. Here a course of lectures by Mr. Adam on the principles 
of liberal religion was organised, which failed to attract audi¬ 
ences and had to be finally given up. At last Mr. Adam pro¬ 
posed to go out as a missionary to Madr^ at least to make an 
honest use of the Unitarian Mission Fund, a large part of which 
was contributed by the Unitarians of England and America. 
This the Calcutta Committee did not like. Renewed efforts 
were made to resuscitate the Unitarian Mission ; a Unitarian 
Association was established, a room in the Hurkaru Office was 
rented, and Mr. Adam went on holding his Unitarian services, 
but it again dwindled away by the time the Brahmo Samaj was 
established in August, 1828 . 


14. 1822. See Collet, p. 184. 

15, In 1828. See Collect, p, 185 
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of fk^ B^akttto Samaj 

There are t\YO accounts current about the estalDlishment of 
Br^hr^o Samaj. One is that, seeing the failure of his Unitarian 
Mission, Mr. Adam himself suggested it as a substitute ; the 
other is that one day while Rammohun Roy was returnirrg^ 
home in his carriage from the service of Mr. Adam, his young 
disciples, Tarachand Chakravarti and Chandra Sekhar Deb, 
who were with him, complained of the necessity of attending 
a Unitarian place of worship, in the absence of one entirely 
suited to their views and principles. Rammohun Roy took 
this complaint to heart and forthwith proceeded to call a meet¬ 
ing of his friends, at which it was decided to open a place for 
the unsectarian worship of the One True God. Many of his 
rich friends came forward to meet the expenses, and a house, 
ever since known in Brahmo history as the memorable Ferin- 
ghee Kamal Bose’s house, was rented to accommodate the first 
theistic congregation. Here on the 6th of Bhadra, correspond¬ 
ing to the 20th of August, 1828, the first Samaj was opened 
with Tarachand Chakravarti as its Secretary. 

Meetings of the Samaj were held every Saturday evening 
and the following order of service was observed : Two Telugu 
Brahmins used to recite the Vedas in a side-room, screened from 
the view of the congregation, where non-Brahmins would not 
be admitted ; Utsavananda Vidyabagish would read texts of 
the Upanishads, which were afterwards explained m Bengali 
by Pandit Ram Chandra Vidyabagish ; thirdly, a sermon would 
be preached or read by Ram Chandra Vidyabagish, followed 
by the singing of Govinda Mala. Some of these sermons, 
several of which were written by Rammohun Roy, have been 
recently published and are very interesting as giving some 
idea of the exact nature of the spiritual struggle that was 
then going on. 

The house in which the Samaj was opened had been 
previously occupied for some time by the newly established 
Hindu College, and it was this house that Rammohun Roy 
secured in 1830 for Mr. Alexander Duff, the Scotch Missionary, 
for opening his English School. 

The opening of the new theistic service, which the common 
people of the time called the Bfahma Sabha, or the “One 
4 
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,God Society,” once more roused the enmity of the orthodox 
Hindu community of Calcutta. Their feelings of hostility 
were further aggravated by the rumour that now became 
current, and which soon proved to be too well-founded, that 
Lord William Bentinck meditated the abolition of the custom 
of burning Hindu widows. The decree of abolition ot the 
Suttee was promulgated on 4th December, 1829. As they 
justly attributed the anti-Suttee agitation to Rammohun Roy, 
their resentment against him knew no bounds. 

Since the inauguration of the Brahma Sabha on the 20th 
August, 1828, its services began to attract increasing numbers, 
and it secured new sympathisers. In this, it presented a con¬ 
trast to Mr. Adam’s declining congregation, so much so that 
within two years Rammohun Roy was enabled to raise suffi¬ 
cient funds for the purchase of a house on the Chitpore Road 
to be a permanent place of worship for the members of the 
Society. The purchase was effected before January, 1830. 
In the middle of that month, only six days before the public 
consecration of Rammohun Roy’s church, Rammohun Roy’s 
adversaries called a meeting of all the leading men of Calcutta 
and organised a rival association called Dharma Sabha, with 
Bhowanicharan Banerji, a learned Brahmin, as its President, 
and Radha Kanta Deb (subsequently knighted and made Raja) 
as its Secretary. 

Thus two influential factions arose in the Hindu society 
of Calcutta, the one led by Rammohun Roy, followed by a 
number of rich families whose position and influence were 
unquestioned, and the other led by Radha Kanta Deb, the 
recognized leader of orthodox Hinduism, followed by an 
imposing array of big names. 

The Dharma Sabha began to use as its organ the Samachar 
Chandrika, which daily poured abuse on the reforming party, 
to which the latter retorted in the Kauwudi with equal energy. 
The common people became participators in this great conflict ; 
for the tracts of the reformers, mostly written in the simplest 
Bengali, appealed to them as much as to the enlightened classes. 
In the bathing ghats at the river-side, in market places, in public 
squares, in the drawing rooms of influential citizens, every¬ 
where the rivalry between the associations became the subject 
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of talk. Lines of comical poetry, caricaturing the principles 
of the great reformer, were composed by the wags of the time 
and passed from mouth to mouth, till the streets rang with 
laughter and ridicule. The agitation spread from Calcutta to 
the interior, and everywhere the question was discussed between 
the two parties. A large number of Brahmins who had accepted 
presents from the members of the Brahma Sabha on the 
occasion of the consecration ceremony, were excommunicated 
by the other party on that account, and the duty of supporting 
them devolved upon the rich amongst Rammohun Roy’s 
friends, who cheerfully undertook it. Prominent amongst 
the Raja’s co-adjutors at this time were Babus Dwarkanath 
Tagore of Jorasanko, Kalinath Munshi of Taki, and Mathura- 
nath Mullick of Howrah. They bore the principal part of 
the expenses and formed a sort of Samaj triumvirate, as it 
were, pledging themselves to carry on the Samaj work after the 
Raja’s departure for England. 

It was in the midst of these furious party contests that 
Rammohun Roy opened his church on the 11th of Magh, 
the 23rd January, 1830, and left it in the hands of a few 
Trustees* for a visit to Europe. 

But previous to the establishment of the Brahmo Samaj, 
there was another step taken by Rammohun Roy for the 
propagation of Hindu Theism which is worthy of notice. In 
the year 1825 he had established a college called the Vedanta 
College, for the teaching of the monotheistic doctrines of the 
Vedanta. Rammohun Roy founded this institution because, 
to use the language of one of his biographers, “he saw in the 
Vedanta, rightly handled and rightly explained, a means for 
leading his countrymen out of their prevailing superstitions 
and idolatry into pure and elevated theism’’.What became 
of this Vedanta College in after years is not known. It seems 
to have ceased to exist by the time the Brahmo Samaj was 
formally opened in 1830. 

The opening of the Theistic Church was the ideal for 


* Vide i\ppendix A. 
16. Ck)]let, p. 190. 
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which he had striven throughout his life. That was the one 
thing for which he had incessantly laboured. Indeed, his 
passion for universal religion was so great that there goes a 
local tradition that tears would trickle down his cheeks, when 
his friends would draw his attention to the idols carried in 
procession through the streets of Calcutta, and he would say, 
‘^Brother, Brother, ours is universal religion ; it is far superior 
to idolatry.'* And it is also said that in order to carry out 
practically the idea outlined in the Trust Deed of the new 
Church, which he meant to be a meeting ground of all sects 
for the worship of the One True God, in whom they all 
believed, he would periodically collect children of other sects, 
such as the Christian and the Mahomedan, in the Samaj Hall 
and make them sing theistic hymns, and give instruction 
about universal religion ; a rude beginning of the present 
Sunday School system, so to say. 

The period between 1820 and 1830 was also eventful from 
a literary point of view, as will be manifest from the following 
list of his publications during that period : 

Second Appeal to the Christian Public ; Brahmanical 
Magazine, Parts I, II and III, with Bengali translation ; 
and a new Bengali newspaper called Sambad Kaumudi, 
in 1821. An Urdu paper called Mirat-uUAkhbar ; a tract 
entitled Brief Remarks on Ancient Female Rights and a 
book in Bengali called Answer to Four Questions, in 
1822. Third and final appeal to the Christian public ; 
a memorial to the King of England on the subject 
of the liberty of the Press ; Ram Doss papers relating to Chris¬ 
tian controversy; Brahmanical Magazine , No. IV; letter to Lord 
Amherst on the subject of English education ; a tract called 
**Humble Suggestions'* ; and a book in Bengali called Pathya- 
pradan or “Medicine for the Sick,** all in 1823. A letter to Rev. 
H. Ware on the “Prospects of Christianity in India*’ ; and an 
“Appeal for famine-smitten natives in Southern India**, in 
1824. A tract on the different modes of worship, in 1825. 
A Bengali tract on the qualifications of a God-loving house¬ 
holder ; a tract in Bengali on a controversy with a Kayastha ; 
and a Grammar of the Bengali language in English, in 1826. 
A Sanskrit tract on “Divine worship by Gayatri** with an 
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English translation of the same ; the edition of ia Sanskrit 
treatise against caste ; and the previously noticed tract called 
“Answer of a Hindu to the question &c., “ in 1827, A form 
of Divine worship and a collection of hymns composed by him 
and his friends, in 1828. “Religious Instructions founded 
on Sacred Authorities” in English and Sanskrit ; a Bengali 
tract called “Anushthan,” and a petition against Suttee, in 1829. 
A Bengali tract ; a grammar of the Bengali language in Bengali ; 
the Trust Deed of the Brahmo Samaj ; an address to Lord 
William Bentinck, congratulating him for the abolition of Suttee; 
an abstract in English of the arguments regarding the burning 
of widows : and a tract in English on the disposal of ancestral 
property by Hindus, in 1830. It is indeed a matter for 
wonder how, in the midst of so much active work and such 
furious contests, Rammohun Roy could make time to write 
such masterly treatises on such a variety of subjects 1 

But we must not close this period of his career without 
briefly noticing his labours in other directions. Though 
occupying the foremost place in his endeavours to uplift his 
people, religious reformation did not absorb his whole 
attention. His exertions in other departments of reform were 
no less incessant and arduous. 

Social Reformer ; The Cause of Hindu Women 

First in order comes social reform. Allusion has already 
been made to the condition of the womanhood of Bengal 
at the time. They were living under the most abject form 
of social slavery. A young woman, the most virtuous wife, 
if she happened to incur the displeasure of her husband, could 
be cast aside by him any moment in favour of a more fortunate 
rival. The law afforded no protection against such a fate. 
Thus the position of every married woman in the family was, 
as it is even now, insecure. This was during the continuance 
of married life; but their condition was still more deplorable 
when that life ceased. I need not repeat what is well-known 
to most readers. Suffice it to say that as many as 309 widows 
were burnt alive with their husbands within the jurisdiction 
of Calcutta in the year 1828, the year in which the Brahma 
Sabha was established. It was but natural that the misery 
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and degradation of womanhood should have strongly appealed 
to the sympathetic heart of Rammohun Roy. His earnest 
pleadings on their behalf form an important feature of his 
writings. The women of India have found no greater defender 
of their rights than the founder of Brahmoism. He defended 
the legal rights of females, advocated their right to education 
and enlightenment, and, above all, devoted all the energies of 
his noble soul to save them from a cruel death. 

The custom of burning widows with their husbands first 
roused his horror before he was much known. While he was 
at Rangpur in 1811, his brother Jagamohun died, when one 
of his widowed wives was burnt alive with him. Rammohun 
held this lady in high esteem, and the news of her cruel 
death gave such a shock to his feelings that he took a secret 
vow never to rest till this inhuman custom was abolished, 
and he was faithful to his vow throughout his life. Soon 
after his settlement in Calcutta, along with his effort for 
religious reform, he kept up a parallel agitation for the abolition 
of the custom of Suttee and did not stop till it was abolished 
by law. 

On reference to the history of the abolition of Suttee we 
find that the custom attracted the attention of the English 
rulers as early as January, 1789, when a British Magistrate of 
Shahabad, a district in Bihar, refused to permit the perfor¬ 
mance of a Suttee within his jurisdiction. The case was referred 
to Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General, for his decision. 
In reply to the referring magistrate. Lord Cornwallis laid down 
the policy of non-interference with Hindu religious customs 
as the principle to be followed in such cases. Sixteen years 
later, in the year 1805, another British Magistrate made a 
similar reference to Lord Wellesley’s Government, whereupon 
the Governor-General moved the Nizamat Adalat, the chief 
judicial authority in India at that time, to ascertain the exact 
teaching of the Hindu Shastras upon the subject. The 
Nizamat in due course sent in the results of its investigation, 
but no practical measures came out of it till the year 1812, 
when a magistrate of Bundelkhand again made a reference to 
the Nizamat and through it to Lord Moira, the Governor- 
General, which fortunately led in 1813 to the issue of a number 
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of regulations partially restricting the custom. These regula¬ 
tions were further strengthened by important additions in 1815 
and were finally issued in a collected form in 1817. From the 
statistics that the Government collected in 1818, it was found, 
that within the short period of three years, between 1815 
and 1818, no less than 2,365 widows had been burnt alive in 
different parts of the country, 1,528 of whom belonged to 
Calcutta and and its surrounding districts alone. The publi¬ 
cation of these regulations seems to have created some agita¬ 
tion in orthodox Hindu society, and a petition was sent up to 
the Government praying for their repeal. This petition evoked 
a counter-petition from Rammohun Roy and his friends which 
was submitted in August, 1818, and in which we find the 
following description of the cruel practice of Suttee : 

‘‘Your petitioners are fully aware from their own know¬ 
ledge and from authority of credible eye-witnesses, that cases 
have frequently occurred where women have been induced 
by the persuasions of their next heirs, interested in their des¬ 
truction, to burn themselves on the funeral pile of their 
husbands ; that others who were induced by fear to retract 
a resolution rashly expressed in the first moments of grief, 
of burning with their deceased husbands, have been forced 
upon the pile and there bound down with ropes and pressed 
with green bamboos until consumed with the flame.s ; that 
some, after flying from the flame, have been carried back by 
their relations and burnt to death. All these instances, your 
petitioners humbly submit, are murders according to every 
Shastra, as well as to the common sense of all nations.’* 

The agitation called forth Rammohun Roy's tracts on 
Suttee, one of which was concluded with the following passio¬ 
nate appeal on the behalf of the female sex : 

“Women are in general inferior to men in bodily strength 
and energy ; consequently, the male part of the community, 
taking advantage of their corporeal weakness, have denied to 
them those excellent merits that they are entitled to by 
nature, and afterwards they are apt to say that women are 
naturally incapable of acquiring those merits. But if we 
give the subject consideration, we may easily ascertain 
whether or not your accusation against them is consistent 
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with justice. As to their inferiority in point of understand¬ 
ing, when did you ever afford them a fair opportunity of 
exhibiting their natural capacity ? How then can you accuse 
them of want of understanding ? If, after instruction in 
knowledge and wisdom, a person cannot comprehend or 
retain what has been taught him, we may consider him as 
deficient; but as you keep women generally void of education 
and acquirements, you cannot, therefore, in justice, pro¬ 
nounce on their inferiority. On the contrary, Lilavati, 
Bhanumati, the wife of the prince of Karnat, and that of 
Kalidas are celebrated for their thorough knowledge of all 
the Shastras ; moreover, in the Vrihadaranyak Upanishad of 
the Yajur Veda it is clearly stated that Yagnavalkya imparted 
divine knowledge of the most difficult nature to his wife 
Maiireyi, who was able to follow and completely attain it ! 

Secondly. You charge them with want of resolution, at 
which I feel exceedingly surprised ; for we constantly 
perceive, in a country where the name of death makes the 
male shudder, that the female, from her firmness of mind, 
offers to burn with the corpse of her deceased husband ; and 
yet you accuse those women of deficiency in point of 
resolution. 

Thirdly. With regard to their trustworthiness, let us 
look minutely into the conduct of both sexes, and we may be 
equally enabled to ascertain which of them is the most fre¬ 
quently guilty of betraying friends. If we enumerate such 
women in each village or town as have been deceived by 
men, and such men as have been betrayed by women, I 
presume that the number of the deceived women would be 
found ten times greater than that of the betrayed men. Men 
are, in general, able to read and write, and manage public 
affairs, by which means they easily promulgate such faults as 
women occasionally commit, but never consider as criminal 
the misconduct of men towards women. One fault they 
have, it must be acknowledged, which is, by considering 
others equally void of duplicity as themselves, to give their 
confidence too readily, from which they suffer much misery, 
even so far that some of them are misled to suffer themselyes 
to be burnt to death. 
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In the fourth place, with respect to their subjection to 
the passions, this may be judged of by the custom of 
marriage as to the respective sexes ; for one man may marry 
two or three, sometimes even ten wives and upwards ; while 
a woman who marries but one husband, desires at his death 
to follow him, forsaking all worldly enjoyments, or to remain 
leading the austere life of an ascetic. 

Fifthly. The accusation of their want of virtuous know* 
ledge is an injustice. Observe what pain, what slighting, 
what contempt, and what afflictions their virtue enables 
them to support ! How many Kulin Brahmins are there who 
marry ten or fifteen wives for the sake of money, that never 
see the greater number of them after the day of marriage, 
and visit others only three or four times in the course of 
their life. Still amongst those women, most, even without 
seeing or receiving any support from their husbands, living 
dependant on their fathers or brothers, and suffering much 
distress, continue to preserve their virtue ; and when 
Brahmins, or those of other tribes, bring their wives to live 
with them, what misery do the women not suffer ? At 
marriage the wife is recognised the half of her husband, but 
in after conduct they are treated worse than inferior animals. 
For the woman is employed to do the work of a slave in the 
house, such as, in her turn, to clean the place very early in 
the morning, whether cold or wet, to scour the dishes, to 
wash the floor, to cook night and day, to prepare and serve 
food for her husband, father and mother-in-law, brothers-in- 
law, and friends and connections (for, amongst Hindus me re 
than in other tribes relations long reside together, and on 
this account quarrels are more common amongst brothers 
respecting their worldy-affairs). If in the preparation or 
serving up of the victuals they commit the smallest fault, 
what insult do they not receive from their husband, their 
mother-in-law, and the younger brothers of their husband ! 
After all the male part of the family have satisfied them¬ 
selves, the women content themselves with what may be left, 
whether sufficient in quantity or not. Where Brahmins or 
Kayasthas are not wealthy, the women are obliged to attend 
to their cows and to prepare cow-dung for firing. In the 
5 
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afternoon they fetch water from the river or tank ; and at 
night perform the office of menial servants in making the 
beds. In case of any fault or omission in the performance 
of those labours, they receive injurious treatment. Should the 
husband acquire wealth, he indulges in criminal amours to 
her perfect knowledge, and almost under her eyes, and does 
not see her perhaps once a month. As long as the husband 
is poor she suffers every kind of trouble, and when he be¬ 
comes rich she is altogether heart-broken. All this pain and 
affliction their virtue alone enables them to support. Where 
a husband takes two or three wives to live with him, they 
are subjected to mental miseries and constant quarrels. Even 
this distressed situation they virtuously endure. Sometimes 
it happens that the husband, from a preference for one of 
his wives, behaves cruelly to another. Amongst the lower 
classes, and those even of the better classes who have not 
assoc ated with good company, the wife, on the slightest 
fault, or even on bare suspicion of her misconduct, is 
chastised as a thief. Respect for virtue and their reputation 
generally makes them forgive e\en this treatment. If, unable 
to bear such cruel usage, a wife leaves her husband's house 
to live separately from him, then the influence of the 
husband with the magisterial authority is sufficient to place 
her again in his hands ; when, in revenge for her quitting 
him, he seizes every pretext to torment her in various ways, 
and sometimes even puts her privately to death. These are 
facts occuring every day, and not to be denied. What 1 
lament is, that seeing the women thus dependent and 
exposed to every misery, you feel for them no compassion 
that might exempt them from being tied down and burnt 
to death." 

Rammohun Roy, however, did not confine himself to 
mere literary controversy on the subject. He forthwith orga¬ 
nised his friends into something like a Vigilance Committee, 
whose members never failed to be present whenever there was 
a case of Suttee in or near Calcutta, to see that no force was 
employed, and that the other requirements of the law, as laid 
down in the regulations, were fulfilled. Thus the fight was 
carried on in an acute and concentrated form till Lord W. 
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Bentinck appeared on the scene and earnestly took up the ques¬ 
tion for its final decision in December, 1829, as already 
noticed. 

It is worthy of mention that Rammohun Roy also carried 
on an agitation on the subject in the pages of his Bengali 
journal, the Kaumudi, and in 1822 published a tract on “The 
Modern Encroachments on the Ancient Rights of Females 
according to the Hindu Law of Inheritance,’' in which he dec¬ 
ried polygamy and showed the abject misery in which widows 
live, indirectly proving thereby that their self-immolation in 
many cases was an escape from greater misery. On the subject 
of polygamy his contention was that every man desirous of 
taking a second wife during the life-time of the first should be 
obliged by law to prove before a Court of Justice, or some 
other suitable legal authority, that one of the causes for poly¬ 
gamy, authorised by the Hindu Sliastras, existed in his case. 
Even this modicum of reform, if enforced at the present time, 
would save hundreds of women from a miserable lot. 

The service that Rammohun Roy rendered to the cause 
of the suppression of Suttee lay in strengthening the hands of 
the Government, by proving from ancient Hindu Scriptures 
that self-immolation of a widow is nowhere enjoined as a duty, 
and that a life of piety and self-abnegation was considered 
more virtuous, points on which the Governor-General based 
the preamble of the anti-Suttee decree. 

But his labours in that connection did not terminate with 
the passing of Lord W. Bentinck's decree. His adversaries 
roused themselves up once more and, as early as the 14th 
January, 1830, presented to Lord William Bentinck a petition, 
signed by 800 inhabitants of Calcutta and backed by the opi¬ 
nions of 120 Pandits, in *which they tried to show that the 
position taken up by the Governor-General was an untenable 
one. Another petition with a similar import, signed by 340 
persons from the mofussil, was also submitted at the same time. 
Rammohun Roy was on the alert. Two days after, i.e., on 
the 16th January, a congratulatory petition signed by 300 native 
inhabitants of Calcutta and another signed by 800 Christians, 
thanking the Governor-General for his humane measure, were 
sent in. The very next day, i e., the 17th of January, the oppo- 
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nents of the measure held a public meeting and resolved to 
appeal to the authorities in England. At this meeting they 
also established the Dharma Sabha, already referred to, with 
an initial fund of Rs. 11,260, subscribed on the spot, for coun¬ 
teracting the influence of Rammohun Roy's movement. 

Rammohun Roy was not to be dismayed by the opposition 
thus set up. He soon published a tract called ‘'The Abstract 
of the Arguments regarding the Burning of Widows considered 
as a Religious Rite,” in which he tried to meet the arguments 
of the 120 Pandits. And one of the reasons which influenced 
him to undertake a voyage to England was to be able to thwart 
the efforts of his adversaries for the repeal of Lord William 
Bentinck's abolition decree. Thus, to the last, he fought for 
his Hindu countrywomen. 


Pioneer and Promoter of Education 

Rammohun Roy's contribution to the cause of English 
education was no less remarkable. He was first trained as a 
Persian scholar, to which he subsequently added an intimate 
knowledge of Sanskrit. Very few men of his time could claim 
a more intimate acquaintance with the ancient learning of his 
people than he ; yet by his genius and foresight he could see 
that the future regeneration of his country lay in a due culti¬ 
vation cf the Western sciences. Accordingly, from the very 
first, he became a strong advocate of English education. In 
1816, in consultation with Mr. David Hare, his friend and 
fellow-worker, he formed the plan of opening an educational 
institution for the instruction of the youth of his country in 
the science and literature of Europe. The report of this con¬ 
ference, it seems, was carried by Baidyanath Mukerjee, a 
member of the Atmiya Sabha, to Sir Hyde East, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, who earnestly took up the 
proposal and sent round Baidyanath to sound the Hindu 
citizens of the town. Within a few days a meeting of 
the leading members of the Hindu community was convened 
at the house of the Chief Justice. The connection of 
Rammohun Roy with the scheme was not discovered in 
the beginning, but when it came to be generally known that 
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he was one of the promoters of the scheme and was likely 
to be associated with the committee, his Hindu adversa¬ 
ries held back, urgently demanding the removal of his name 
from the list. Rammohun Roy, apprised by David Hare of 
the difficulty, at once wrote to Sir Hyde East resigning his 
connection with the committee, thus removing an obstacle from 
the way of the immediate working out of the scheme. He also 
started in 1823 and maintained with his own funds an English 
School*in another part of the town, where Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore, the second great leader of the Brahmo 
movement, received his first education. 

In 1823, the first Council of Education was appointed, and 
the lakh of rupees that had been set apart from 1813 for the 
encouragement of learning among the native races was placed 
in the hands of the Council for the furtherance of education. 
But the English gentlemen who formed that Council were, 
many of them, oriental scholars and several of them held very 
high posts under Government The policy of Lord Amherst, 
the Governor-General of that time, took its colouring from 
these orientalists, and it was decided to open a college in 
Calcutta for the teaching of the Sanskrit language. Rammohun 
Roy took this decision as a move in the wrong direction and 
at once addressed a letter of protest to the Governor-General, 
from which the following extracts are made : 

'‘If it had been intended to keep the British nation in 
ignorance of real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy 
would not have been allowed to displace the system of the 
schoolmen, which was the best calculated to perpetuate 
ignorance. In the same manner the Sanskrit system of 
education would be the best calculated to keep this country 
in darkness, if such had been the policy of the British 
legislature. But as the improvement of the native popula¬ 
tion is the object of the Government, it will consequently 
promote a more liberal and enlightened system of ins¬ 
truction embracing Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful sciences, which 
may be accomplished with the sums proposed by employing 


17. Anglo-Hindu School, founded 1822, See Collet, p. 184. 
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a few gentlemen of talent and learning, educated in Europe 
and providing a college furnished with necessary books, 
implements and other apparatus/* 

When we reflect that these lines were penned by a native 
of Bengal at a time when the current ideas of education were 
low and old-fashioned, our wonder knows no bounds, and we 
feel them to be characteristic of the great man whom Providence 
had designed to be the maker of New India. 

His help towards the promotion of the cause of English 
education was ever ready. Shortly before his departure for 
England in 1830, when the Rev. Alexander Duff, the Scottish 
Missionary, arrived and wanted to open an English school, 
Rammohun Ray secured the first house for him and also the 
first batch of half a dozen students, as has been noticed 
before. 

His exertions for the introduction of English education 
were not hov^ever crowned with success till two years after his 
death, when in March, 1835, Lord William Bentinck, backed 
by Lord XLicaulay, issued his famous Education Decree, which 
formally inaugurated the policy of English education, which 
has borne such signal fruits. 


Author and Journalist 

His exertions in another direction were equally vigorous. 
He found that there was no literature of the people. All that 
existed of that kind were a few poetical works of the preceding 
two or three centuries. There were no prose works, at least 
not any popularly known, and people knew not how to read or 
write prose. The Serampore missionaries and the Fort 
William College Pandits had been trying for some years past to 
remove that v/ant, but the glory of having firmly • laid the 
foundations of modern Bengali literature belongs to Rammohun 
Roy. For the first time in the history of the country, 
Rammohun Roy departed from the old method of carrying 
on learned discussions in a learned language and he wrote 
his tracts in the common language of the people. Thus an 
impetus was given to national literature which has produced 
in later times such marvellous results. 
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He wrote a grammar and a geography^® in the Bengali 
language at the instance of the School Book Society, for the 
education of the common people, always made it a point to 
communicate useful knowledge to his countrymen through 
the columns ot his Bengali newspaper, het Sambad Kaumudi, 
started in 1821 and his Persian journal, the Mirat-ul-Akhbar 
started in 1822. The examples of the Kaumiidi and the Mirat 
were soon followed by his adversaries in starting the Samachar 
Chandrika and the Jamijehannus'' ^ to carry on the agitation 
against the Suttee and other controversies with the reforming 
party. But the good days for native journalism inaugurated by 
Lord Hastings, the Governor-General, by relaxing the severe 
press restrictions of former times, were soon clouded by the 
temporary accession to the post of Govenor-General in 1823 of 
Mr. John Adams, a member of the Civil Service. Under the 
influence of his bureaucratic advisers, Mr. Adams took stringent 
measures for the suppression of the liberty of the press. For 
the fault of criticising an administrative measure of the 
Government, Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal, was deported from India at two months’ notice ; and 
Mr. Sandford Arnot, his assistant, was arrested in his office for 
a similar offence and was put on board an England-going vessel. 
And to put a finish to such arbitrary proceedings, a Press 
Ordinance was passed by the Governor-General’s Council 
which imposed the severest censorship upon the entire Press, 
both Anglo Indian and Indian, and made it obligatory on the 
part of intending proprietors and publishers of newspapers 
or other periodicals to obtain a license from the Governor- 
General. 

This Ordinance was passed without notice on the 14th 
of March, 1823, and was pushed through the Supreme 
Court, according to the law then existing, after only twenty 
day’s publication in that Court. Rammohun Roy tried to 


18. Though reference is made to tLis Geography by Rajnaran Bose in his 
edition of Rammohun's Bengali work'*', it is, according to the same authority, 
nowhere available. 

19. Jam4-Jahan-Numa. See Brajendranath Banerji, Bangla Samayik 
Patra, Vol. I. Calcutta, 1354 B.S., p, 69, 
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rouse his countrymen to a sense of the seriousness of the 
Government measure, got up a memorial for the repeal of the 
Ordinance, engaged the services of two lawyers and fought an 
earnest battle in the Supreme Court before that Ordinance 
could receive the sanction of that Court and thereby assume 
the authority of a duly enacted law. He was defeated in his 
object, but did not stop there, and got up a public petition to 
the King of England, in which he tried to prove by a rare dis¬ 
play of sound judgment and logical reasoning that, in a country 
situated like India, the liberty of the Press was an essential 
condition for good government. This document has been justly 
styled the “Areopagitica" of modern Indian History. Unfortu¬ 
nately his appeal to the King of England also was fruitless, 
though it must be admitted that the steps he took on this 
occasion and the discussions he started paved the way for the 
liberal measure of Sir Charles Metcalfe which liberated the 
Indian Press in 1835. 

But it was not only political or polemical discussions for 
which Rammohun Roy used his papers. He looked upon 
them as means of popular education and through them always 
tried to convey useful knowledge to his countrymen ; and it 
was for this reason that he fought so hard to save his papers 
from the threatened extinction. The Mirat had to be given 
up after a short career of 16 months in consequence of the new 
Ordinance, but the Kaumudi was kept up till some years after 
the death of its founder. 

It should also be mentioned in passing that there were 
other spheres of his activity. He wrote tracts for the vindica¬ 
tion of the legal rights of the people, and got up an agitation 
for the protection of their political interests. So great was his 
love of liberty that he followed with intense interest the course 
of the French Revolution and is said to have given a public 
dinner in the Town Hall of Calcutta as a mark of his joy at 
the establishment of constitutional government in Spain. 


Visit to Europe 

Rammohun Roy closed his remarkable career of almost 
superhuman activity with a visit to Europe, which also was 
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pregnant with important results. After the opening of the 
Brahmo Samaj, he proceeded* to make provision for the manage¬ 
ment of its affairs, published his second English tract on Suttee, 
and began to make preparations for his voyage to Europe. The 
immediate object of his visit to that country was to plead before 
the authorities of the East India Company the case of the 
ex-Emperor of Delhi, with which he was entrusted as his 
ambassador. But his real object was two-fold : first, to baffle 
the efforts of his adversaries to get Bentinck's Suttee enactment 
repealed, and secondly, to be present in England during the 
deliberations of Parliament on the occasion of the renewal 
of the East India Company’s Charter. 

The project of visiting Europe was an old one in the mind 
of Rammohun Roy, at least as old as his settlement in Calcutta 
in 1814^^*5 for we find it mentioned in a letter of Rev. Mr. Yates 
of the Baptist Mission in Calcutta, written in 1815, that Ram¬ 
mohun Roy had expressed to him in that year his intention of 
visiting England to study at one of the Universities. He carried 
out his pr<^ject of a European visit after so many years. He 
started for Europe on the 19th November, '830, and arrived at 
Liverpool on the 8th of April, 1831, voyaging round the Cape of 
Good Hope, as was the custom with sailing vessels in those 
days. Some idea of his love of liberty may be formed from the 
fact that at the Cape of Good Hope, though seriously injured 
and made lame for several months by an accident, he insisted 
upon being carried to a French vessel where he saw the flag of 
liberty flying, so that he might be able to do homage to that 
flag. The sight of the glorious tricolour kindled his enthusiasm 
and made him for the time being insensible to pain. The 
French received him warmly and he was conducted over 
the vessel beneath the revolutionary flag. When returning he 
shouted, unmindful of his pain, “Glory, glory, glory to 
France !" 

After his arrival in England he met, amongst others, 
William Roscoe, the historian of the Medicis, and Jeremy 
Bentham, the utilitarian philosopher. During his stay in 
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London he was publicly received at the Annual Meeting of 
the Unitarians of England , he was honoured with a public 
dinner by the East India Company in September ; and as 
part of his public activities, he submitted three papers on the 
Revenue System of India, the Judicial System of India and the 
Material Condition of India before a Committee of the House 
of Commons. At the Coronation of George IVhe was 
honoured with a place amongst Foreign Ambassadors and was 
personally presented to the King. 

In 1832 when the Reform Bill came up for discussion, he 
threw himself entirely into the spirit of that Bill and went 
so far as to make a public declaration that, in case the objects 
of that Bill were defeated, he would give up his residence 
in the dominions of England and would settle down in America. 
During this year also he republished some of his Indian 
Tracts for the information of his English friends and visited 
France towards the end of the year, where he had the honour 
of dining with the French King more than once. In the 
beginning of 1833 he returned to England, was present at 
the first sitting of the reformed Parliament and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the appeal of his adversaries against the 
abolition of Suttee rejected by that body. It was in this year 
also that the East India Company's Charter was renewed, 
conferring solid privileges on the Indian people, a result 
towards which the Raja had earnestly worked. 

Last Days 

In the beginning of September of that year he visited 
Bristol at the urgent invitation of his Unitarian friends, with 
a view to give his fatigued constitution a much-needed rest 
previous to his return to his native land. But alas ! Providence 
had ruled otherwise. Within a few days of his arrival he was 
attacked with a fatal malady which terminated his noble 
career on the 27th of September. Miss Hare, the nieceof his 
friend, Mr. David Hare of Calcutta, who attended during his 
last moments, says, that he finally closed his lips with the 

21. William IV. 
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word, Awm, the well-known Vedic syllable n^eaning the Supreme 
Being. His remains were followed to the grave by his Indian 
attendants and a few Unitarian friends. His mortal remains now 
rest in the Arno’s Vale Cemetery at Bristol, over which his 
friend and disciple, Dwarkanath Tagore, during his visit to 
England, built a beautitul mausoleum. 

Daring the absence of Rammohun Roy in England, his 
eldest son Radha Prasad Roy, who was one of the Trustees, 
managed the affairs of the Samaj, aided by the munificent 
support of Babu Dwarkanath Tagore. But soon after the death 
of the Raja he was called away to Delhi to settle certain disputed 
pecuniary claims of his father. After his return from Delhi he 
ceased to take an active interest in the new Church. Tara 
Chand Chakravarti and Chandra Sekhar Dev, the most zealous 
supporters of the new Church, left Calcutta during the Raja's 
absence and went to Burdwan, where they secured some 
employment in the Burdwan Raja's estate* Many of Ram¬ 
mohun Roy's friends, mentioned previously, who had been 
drawn into the movement more by his personal influence than 
by any genuine sympathy, fell off one by one, till at last within 
a few years none remained excepting Babu Dwarkanath 
Tagore, whose manager was also the manager of the Samaj, 
and Pandit Ram Chandra Vidyabagish, the chosen friend and 
disciple of Rammohun Roy, who was the minister appointed 
by him. 


Rammohun’g Doctrine 

Before we finally part with Rammohun Roy, let us try to 
form some idea of the motives that actuated him and also of 
the main features of his work. As to his leading motive in 
launching into a career of reform, we have his own testimony. 
In the preface to his translation of the Vedant, he says : 

‘'My constant reflections on the inconvenient or rather 
injurious rites, introduced by the peculiar practice of Hindu 
idolatry, which more than any other pagan worship, destroys 
the texture of society, together with compassion for my 
countrymen, have compelled me to use every possible effort 
to awaken them from their dream of error." 
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But he met at the outset with a serious difficulty. How 
was he to awaken them ? He felt, as many preachers of a 
reformed doctrine have felt ever since, that the mass of his 
countrymen had fallen into such a state of abject mental and 
spiritual slavery, that a simple appeal to their reason and 
common sense would be ineffectual, and that they would not 
pay heed to anything unsupported by the authority of what 
they considered to be their sacred books. Accordingly, he 
fell back upon the monotheistical writings of the Vedant, 
which were of unquestionable authority in matters of Hindu 
theology. With the general decline of learning these writings 
had fallen into disuse in the province of Bengal and there were 
very few men even amongst those who were reputed to be 
learned at that time, who were familiar with their contents. 
Rammohun Roy believed that the translation and publication 
of these books would arouse public attention and would lead 
his countrymen to examine the nature of the current forms 
of their idolatry. Accordingly, he undertook the arduous 
task of translating these difficult books into a vernacular which 
was till then crude and undeveloped and publishing them 
at a tremendous cost to himself. It was not his intention to 
appeal to the learned few ; his great and generous heart 
yearned to communicate light to all classes of his countrymen. 
Consequently, he translated the most important of his tracts 
into two and sometimes three of the current languages of the 
people and distributed all his publications free of charge. 

The first feeling of his adversaries was one of surprise. He 
spoke of things they had long forgotten But they soon 
recovered from their first amazement and within a short time 
a class of intelligent defenders of the current system of idolatry 
appeared, who tried to meet him on his own ground. The 
old controversy between knowledge and ceremonialism, which 
in the present case meant idolatrous worship, was once more 
revived. 

The orthodox adversaries alleged : First, *‘men must 
perform without omission all the rites and duties prescribed 
in the Vedas and Smritis before acquiring knowledge of God.*' 

To which Rammohun Roy replied : *‘We admit that it is 
proper in man to observe the duties and rites prescribed by 
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the Shastra for each class according to their religious order, in 
acquiring knowledge respecting God. But we can by no means 
admit the necessity of observing those duties and rites as 
indispensable steps towards attaining divine knowledge.’' 

Secondly they said : *‘The difficulty of attaining a knowledge 
of the Invisible and Almighty Spirit is evident from a large 
number of verses.” 

The following was the reply : agree with them in that 

point ; that attainment of the perfect knowledge of the nature 
of the Godhead is certainly difficult, or rather impossible ; 
but to read the existence of the Almighty Being in His works 
of nature is not, I will dare say, so difficult to the mind of 
a man possessed of common sense, and unfettered by 
prejudice.” 

Thirdly, they continued : “The worship of the Divine 
attributes under various representations, by means of 
consecrated objects, is prescribed by scripture to the human 
race, by way of mental exercise.'* 

The answer was : “I cannot admit that the worship of 
these attributes under various representations, by means of 
consecrated objects, has been prescribed by the Vedas to the 
human race ; as this kind of worship of consecrated objects 
is enjoined by the Shastra to those only who are incapable 
of raising their minds to the notion of an invisible Supreme 
Being.” 

Fourthly, his adversaries held : “That which cannot be 
conceived cannot be worshipped.” 

He said in reply : “Should the learned Brahmin consider 
a full conception of the nature, essence or qualities of the 
Supreme Being, or a physical picture truly representing the 
Almighty Power, with offerings of flowers, leaves and viands 
as essential to adoration, I agree with the learned Brahmin 
with respect to the impossibility ot the worship of God. But, 
should adoration imply only the elevation of the mind to the 
conviction of the existence of the Omnipresent Deity, as 
testfied by His wise and wonderful works and continual 
contemplation of His power as so displayed, together with a 
constant sense of the gratitude which we naturally owe Him, 
for our existence, sensation and comfort, I never will hesitate 
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to assert that His adoration is not only possible, and practicable, 
but even incumbent on every rational creature/' 

Fifthly, they took objection to the mode of congregational 
worship by saying : “But the holding of meetings, playing 
music, singing songs and dancing, which are ranked among 
carnal pleasures, are not ordained by scripture as mental 
purification/’ 

Rammohun Roy replied : “The practice of dancing in 
divine worship, I agree, is not ordained by the scriptures, and 
accordingly never was introduced in our worship ; any mention 
of dancing in the Calcutta Gazette must, therefore, have 
proceeded from misinformation of the editor. But respecting 
the propriety of introducing monotheistical songs in the divine 
worship, I beg leave to refer the gentleman to the texts 114th 
and 115th of the 3rd chapter of Yajnavalca, who authorizes not 
only scriptural music in divine contemplation, but also the 
songs that are composed by the vulgar. It is also evident that 
any interesting idea is calculated to make more impression 
upon the mind, when conveyed in musical verses, than when 
delivered in the form of common conversation.” 

Sixthly, they advanced : '*It appears from the perusal of 
the Vedant Shastra, that God is one eternal...and the soul is 
not different from him, nor is there any other real existence 
besides him...The visible world is, as it says, created by Maya 
alone.” 

To which the answer was : “The term Maya implies 
primarily the power of creation, and secondarily, its effect, 
which is the Universe. The Vedant by comparing the world 
with the misconceived notion of a snake, when a rope really 
exists, means that the world like the supposed snake has no 
independent existence, that it receives its existence from the 
Supreme Being”...‘'and in declaring that God is all in all and 
that there is no other substance except God, the Vedant means 
that existence in reality belongs to God alone. He is conse¬ 
quently true and omnipresent, nothing else can bear the name 
of true existence. We find the phrase, God is all in all, in 
Christian books, and I suppose they do not mean by such words 
that pots, mats, &c., are Gods. I am inclined to believe thai" 
by these forms they mean the omnipresence of God.” 
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Another point wnich was stoutly urged by his opponents 
and as persistently denied by him was that the life of a house¬ 
holder was not favourable to a true knowledge of Gtd The 
controversy on the above subject occupies many pages of his 
Bengali tracts, in all of which he uniformly pointed out that 
such a knowledge is attainable ; and in support oi his position 
adduced authority from the texts of welbknown scriptures and 
also cited the example of Janaka and others who attained to the 
true knowledge of God, though living surrounded by all the 
comforts of life. 

Thus it will he seen that his attempt to revive monotheism 
in this country on the basis of the Vcdant at once brought him 
face to face with a number of deep-seated popular prejudices 
and also with a number of combatants who chose their weapons 
from the same scriptural armoury. The pantheistic and anti¬ 
social notions of the Vedant vere too deep rooted in the popular 
mind to be easily shaken off. Consequently the effect was that 
what he wanted to start as a new religious culture intended for 
the masses of his countrymen was regarded by his orthodox 
contemporaries as a mere caricature of the old Vedant and drew 
in fact only a limited number of enlightened men whose faith 
in Hinduism had been previously shaken by other causes. He 
was himself an educated, influential and rich man and his first 
followers were most of them men of that stamp. The common 
people were roused and agitated but were not drawn into the 
movement. Nor were any measures, beyond the publication of 
his writings in the language of the people, adopted for that 
purpose. This was an inherent defect inseparable from the 
attempt to organise the movement on the old and highly 

philosophical Vedantic lines 

There was another. Proceeding on the strict lines of the 
Shastras, he could not but concede to his adversaries that the 
old scriptures tolerated idolatrous practices as an inferior kind 
of culture necessary for the ignorant and innocuous in the 
case of the wise. The admission of this principle largely 
neutralized the effects of his earnest protest against the idolatry 
of his countrymen ; and as a consequence the Brahmo Samaj 
long remained only as a meeting place of a number of educated 
and influential persons who intellectually sympathised with 
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the doctrine of monotheism, but practically adhered to all the 
idolatrous rites in private life. There was not that fervid 
enthusiasm, seeking to mould individual life and reconstruct 
society, which was introduced into the movement at a 
later period. There was more of the spirit of a cautious 
philosopher than of the consuming fire of a prophet 
in him. 

But Rammohun Roy achieved three important victories. 

First, he silenced his adversaries by an imposing array of 
scriptural authorities. 

Secondly, he forced out of them a concession that idolatry 
was suited only to ignorant minds. Thus a high level ol 
superiority was secured for the doctrines of the Samaj, from 
which no subsequent attacks of its opponents have been 
able to dislodge it. Even now, the Neo-^Hindu school of 
writers, who declaim against it, do not go farther than asserting 
that idolatry is only symbolical and is useful only as a means 
of attaining true knowledge of God. 

Thirdly, he successfully arrested that speedy flow of national 
sentiment in favour of the worst forms of idolatry and other 
social evils concommitant with it, which was left undisturbed 
even under the operation of the Mahomedan rule. 

The impetus given by him, backed of course by English 
education, has wonderfully accelerated the course of religious 
and social reform in Bengal. Very few of the Indian people 
now know how much of their present political and social 
advancement they owe to the impulse communicated by 
Rammohun Roy. With the far-seeing eye of jgenius he beheld 
the dawning future of India and went forward with intrepid 
steps to open the door for the new light. The greatness of his 
work will be fully revealed in ages to come. 

He could not do much towards building up a constructive 
theism. The form of service that Rammohun Roy introduced 
in the Samaj consisted of exposition of the Upanishads and the 
delivery of discourses, accompanied by the singing of hymns. 

It is true he compiled and published a short form of service 
based on the Gayatri, which consisted of praise and prayer ; 
but we learn, upon the authority of Babu Rajnarain Bose, the 
late President of the Adi Brahmo Samaj and one of the joint 
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editors of the Raja’s Bengali works, that it was never adopted 

as a part of the form of public worship in the Sainaj. 

In fact the mission of Rammohun Roy was a simple one, 
namely to call his countrymen to discard idolatry and come to 
the worship of the one true God. His duty was that of a 
sturdy pioneer, working single-handed to clear away a mass ol 
popular prejudice and prepare the way for those who were 
coming after him. His work was mainly negative and reforma¬ 
tory and not positive and constructive. The mission he uncon¬ 
sciously fulfilled and to which he was called was to combine in 
the reawakened spiritual aspirations of the people the spiritual 
ideals of the East and the West, a mission which the Brahmo 
Samaj is still pursuing in this land. For the answer to deeper 
questions of the nature and the attributes of the Supreme, he 
turned to Hindu writings ; for his thorough knowledge of them 
had convinced him of the deeply and truly spiritual character 
of their speculations. He turned away from the extracosmic 
and anthropomorphic conceptions of the Deity familiar to old 
Judaism, and largely reproduced in current forms of orthodox 
Christianity and Mahomedanism, but accepted with profound 
admiration the moral and social ideals of the Christian faith. 
Summarily speaking, he derived his ideas on the spiritual side 
from Hindu sources ; but his passion for Unitarianism was 
derived from Mahomedanism and many of his moral ideas he 
got from the precepts of Jesus. It was thus that the root ideas 
of the three systems were incorporated in the fundamental con¬ 
ceptions of a Universal Religion. 

The nature of the message that he delivered to his people 
will be gathered from the following translations of some of the 
hymns he composed for the use of his Samaj : 

1 

Think of that terrible last day of life. 

Everyone else will speak but thou wilt be mute. 

Whomsoever thou lovest most, whether wife, or child, 
the same will cause thee proportionate pain. 

Thy house will rend with cries, friends will sit mute 
before thee, thy vision will grow dim, they pulse sinking, 
and thy whole frame in a state of collapse. 

7 
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Be warned therefore ; discard all vanity and pride, 
practise unworldliness and place reliance upon truth. 

2 

Meditate on the Only One, 

Who pervades land, water and air. Who has created 
this universe, of which there is no bound ; He knows all, 
but none can know him. 

He is the lord of lords, the god of gods, and the master 
of masters ; let us know this adorable One. 

3 

A thing that surpasseth speech, how can it be described 
in words ? 

Of Him the universe is a shadow. He is without 
likeness, as the scriptures declare. Where can we find His 
likeness ? 

If thou wouldst know, meditate with singleness of 
mind. Then wilt thou attain true knowledge, and wilt be 
free from, error— I know no other way, 

4 

Ignorance has clouded thy knowledge ; what doest 
thou ? Forgetting the Supreme, takest thou other things 
as such ? 

The pursuit ot a mirage in the hope of water is a 
fruitless speculation in which I see no gain. Thou hast 
forsaken the truth in ignorance, and hast accepted falsehood 
in its stead. 

It should also be stated in this place that the hymns of Ram- 
mohun Roy have found a place in the body of our widely 
circulated national devotional songs. Many who scarcely know 
his multiform activities in other directions, know him as one 
of the composers of some of the loftiest songs in the Bengali 
language. The introduction of singing as a part of religious 
service was in itself a great act of reformation. In this he rose 
superior to the prevailing Hindu and Mahomedan notions of 
the time. In introducing singing into the service of the Samaj 
he had to fight with some difficulties. Even many of his 
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followers, who were unused to the idea, would, when asked to 
sing, introduce idolatrous songs or ordinary love songs, when 
the Raja had to interfere, and suggest other particular hymns 
suited to the occasion. 

The sum total of the Raja’s teachings, spread over many 
volumes of controversy, seems to be that the doctrine of the 
One True God is the universal element in all religions, and as 
such forms an article of faith of universal religion for mankind ; 
but the practical applications of that universal religion are to be 

always local and national ; a position to which the Brahmo 
Samaj is still true and faithful. As a herald of the New Age 

opening with the ever memorable and eventful nineteenth 
century, he held up before men a new faith, which was univer¬ 
sal in its sympathies and whose cardinal principle was that the 
‘service of man is the service of God.’ 



CHAPTER II 

ADI BRAHMO SAMAJ 


Vidyabagish Keeps the Lamp Burning 

The body of worshippers who used to assemble week after 
week in the church consecrated by Rammohun Roy, originally 
known as the Brahma Sabha, was latterly called the Calcutta 
Brahmo Samaj. This name it retained till the year 1866, the 
year of the first schism, after which it was changed, in 1868, 
into the Adi or Original Brahmo Samaj* to indicate its prece- 
dence in point of time to the younger branches. It is a name 
by which it is now generally known, and in order to save the 
reader the unnecessary trouble of bearing in mind now defunct 
names, I shall call it by that name from the earliest period of 
its history. 

The two prominent figures that meet our eyes as struggling 
to keep up the infant Church during the period of depression 
that followed the death of Rammohun Roy in 1833, were 
Dwarkanath Tagore and Pandit Ram Cliandra Vidyabagish. 
Of these two, Dwarkanath Tagore was a man of the world, a 
man of vast social influence, and one who was associated with 
almost all the public movements of the day. The calls on his 
time and attention were varied and numerous ; consequently it 
was but a small portion of either that he could devote to the 
affairs of the Church. But he lent the services of his own 
deioan to manage those affairs and also mainly bore the cost of 
keeping up the weekly service, contributing eighty rupees per 
month for that purpose. The internal management, as well as 
the conduct of the services of the new Church was left entirely 
in the hands of Pandit Ram Chandra Vidyabagish, the most 
faithful of the Raja’s followers, He had been placed under the 
guidance of Rammohun Roy, when a young man, by his elder 
brother, Hariharananda Tirthaswami, as has been stated in the 
last chapter, and he owed his position and influence chiefly to 
the fostering care of the Raja. He remembered all this with 
gratitude and tried his best to keep up the fire his master had 
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kindled. To him, for some years, it was a melancholy task, like 
the daily lighting of a solitary lamp in a graveyard. 

At first Pandit Ram Chandra was not a very staunch 
adherent of the cause. Like St. Peter of the Gospels, he 
showed signs of wavering. He was momentarily thrown out 
of balance, it is said, by the violent storm that broke out in 
Hindu society upon the suppression of the Suttee and affixed 
his signature to the petition got "p by the orthodox Hindus 
of Calcutta for the repeal of Loid William Bentinck’s humane 
Act* But like Peter he soon repented of his course and made 
amends by earnestly taking up the work left by Rammohun 
Roy, and devoting his energies to it. When everybody else 
turned his back upon the movement, and when its enemies 
began to rejoice at what they considered to be its final collapse, 
the steadfast devotion of this poor Brahmin alone never 
faltered. “He minded no rain or storm,” to use an expression 
used by Devendranath Tagore, “but was always at his place 
on the appointed day of the service.” To the best of his light 
he ministered to the spiritual needs of those who cared to 
attend his services. In 1843, Devendranath Tagore formally 
joined the Brahmo Samaj, and in 1844 we find Ram Chandra 
Vidyabagish dying at Murshidabad on his way to Benares. 
Thus it would seem as if from the day of Rammohun Roy’s 
death he was waiting till he could find some worthy successor 
to make over to him the sacred charge that his departed master 
had entrusted to him. He sealed his great love for Ram¬ 
mohun Roy’s Samaj by a legacy of Rs. 500, a very large sum 
considering his means, that he left by his Will to the Samaj. 

The Advent of Devendranath Tagore 

They year 1838 witnessed a very important event, which, 
though attracting little notice at the time, had yet the most 
far-reaching consequences. It was the conversion of Devendra¬ 
nath Tagore, the eldest son of Dwarkanath Tagore, the “Indian 
Croesus,” as they called him at the time. 

Devendranath was then in his twentieth year, having been 
born in the year 1817. He was brought up in the lap of luxury. 
From his infancy he was surrounded by all the pomp and power 
that the great wealth and unbounded social influence of his 
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father could command. Being the eldest born of the house, he 
was an object of care and was daily courted by the numerous 
visitors, suitors, parasites and priests who frequented that 
house. Everything that could feed desire or beguile the fancy 
was there. All the means and opportunities of self-indulgence 
were near at hand. Yet Providence led young Devendranath, 
at that early age. to turn his back upon all the pleasures and 
follies of youth. 

His conversion had something of the miraculous about it. 
As a boy he was trained up by his grandmother, who had 
ch.irgc of his first education, to be a devout believer in idolatry. 
He sincerely believed that the four-handed goddess Kali, one 
of tlie images of Sakti or Parvati, the wife of Siva, worshipped 
by the Tantrics, before whose image he daily bowed as he 
passed to his school, had, in some inscrutable way, power over 
his destiny. But the silent observation of the stars one 
solitary night^ filled his mind with wonder, and, for the first 
time in his life, the thought forced itself upon his mind, 
that the grand Universe he saw before him could not have 
proceeded irom any finite being. However strange it may 
appear, this simple thought was a revelation to him. It was 
a sudden thought that gleamed for a moment like a flash of 
lightning and then passed away , but the impression that it 
left upon his mind did not wear off so soon. 

From that day he became conscious of the insufficiency 
of the support upon which he had been up to that time 
leaning, a feeling that was further confirmed, shortly 
afterwards, by the death of his grand-mother-, at whose crema¬ 
tion ceremony he happened to be present. The scenes in the 
place of cremation deeply impressed him with the vanity of 
human life. He fell into melancholy musings, in the midst of 
which he was roused up, as it were, by a sudden vision of that 
"object without whom the soul finds no rest.'’ "It immersed 
his mind,” to use his own language, "in heavenly bliss.” 

But that heavently bliss also passed away in a short 
time, leaving him disconsolate and dry, In extreme agone 
of spirit, he began a search for that Reality which was revealed 

1. In 1831 ? See Atmajivani, p. 261. 

2. In 1838 I bid, p. 266. 
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only for a time to be so soon withdrawn. So great was his 
spiritual loneliness at this time, that he neglected his daily 
avocations, retired from the company of his friends, shunned 
his former pleasures and passed his days and nights in 
unutterable misery ; so much so that even the **sun's rays,'' 
again to use his own language, '‘seemed to pour down 
darkness and not light." 

One day while pacing up and down, in this state of 
extreme misery, he happened to notice a stray leaf of some 
book flying past him, carried forward by the wind. He picked 
it up and tried to read, but could not. It was written in the 
Sanskrit language, with w^hich he was till ten unacquainted. 
Those who knew better told him that “it was a portion 

of the Upanishads,’' and advised him to apply to Ram 

Chandra Vidyabagish of the Brahmo Samaj ior an ex¬ 
planation. The application was made ; and to his great 
surprise he found that single leaf contained a great 

message for him. It was the opening verse of the 

Ishopanishad, which says : “God is immanent in all things, in 
whatsoever lives and moves in the universe ; enjoy, therefore, 
without being attached ; covet not wealth belonging to others." 

From that day the course of his life was changed. He 
began to study Sanskrit that he might read those wonderful 
books, the Upanishads. This was in 1838. Along with the 
awakening of his soul, the influence of Raja Rammohun Roy, 
whom Devendranath had seen and admired in his boyhood, 
began to re-assert itself. As the eldest son of Dwarakanath 
Tagore, Devendranath was very much liked by Raja Ram¬ 
mohun Roy, whose house, as a boy, he often frequented, 
when the far-tamed reformer would not think it beneath his 
dignity to mix with the boys in their games. It is even said 
that the day before his departure for England, Rammohun 
Roy called at the house of Dwarakanath Tagore to say goodbye 
to his friend, and after bidding farewell to the assembled 
friends and associates, the Raja specially sent for young 
Devendranath, who was absent at the time, and took leave of 
him with the significant words, “I leave you as a successor to 
my guddi," that is, “my sacred office." All this, which was 
dormant till the day of Devendranath's conversion, rose with 
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new powei after that happy event and gave rise to a resolution 
in the heart of the young disciple to continue the work of 
reform commenced by Rammohun Roy. 

Establishment of the Tattwabodhini Sabba 

As the first step after his conv ersion, he thought of starting 
a society for the dissemination of the precious truths which he 
found in the Upanishads. His first followers were some of his 
brothers and cousins and other young relatives of his. With 
these he proceeded to form a society for the investigation of 
religious truths, 

In October 1839, along with these first followers, he establi¬ 
shed a society, which was first called the Tattwaranjini Sabha 
but which subsequently took the name of Tattwabodhini Sabha 
or the Truth-teaching Society, a name suggested by Pandit 
Ram Chandra Vidyabagish. Its objects were, first, the dissemi¬ 
nation of the knowledge of the Upanishads, secondly, the 
promotion of religious enquiry. The Tattwabodhini Sabha used 
to hold weekly and monthly meetings. Papers were read 
and discussed at the weekly meetings and divine service used 
to be held once a month. The Sabha commenced its career 
with only ten young men as its members. But so great were 
the energy and enthusiasm with which its proceedings were 
conducted that in the course of two years the number of 
members rose to 500, and in the course of a few years more, it 
attracted many rich and influential men into the ranks of its 
members and sympathisers, including, amongst others, 
Maharajadhiraj Mahtab Chund Bahadur of Burdwan, Raja 
Srish Chandra Roy of Nadia, Raja Satya Sharan Ghosal of 
Bhukailas and Babu Joy Krishna Mukerjee of Uttarpara, all 
well-known land-holders of Bengal. But the leading spirit, 
its life and soul, was, of course, Devendranath. 

Along with the development of his religious activities, his 
relationship with the Brahmo Samaj became closer. His 
accession to the Samaj brought a young co-adjutor to the almost 
broken-hearted old minister Pandit Ram Chandra Vidyabagish, 
who received him with open arms and was exceedingly rejoiced 
to find that the good seed planted by his revered master 
and patron was about to take root in another truly pious soul 
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Devendranath began to take active interest in the Brahmo 
Samaj from 1841" when the Tattwabodhini Sabha took charge 
of the pecuniary affairs of the Samaj and the Samaj took charge 
of the monthly service of the Sabha. 

During the previous year something like a Theological 
College, called Tattivahodhini Pathshala, was started to train 
up a number of young men in the principles of the new faith. 
A youthful and enthusiastic scholar and writer, named Akshay 
Kumar Datta, was appointed a teacher of this institution. He 
subsequently took an important part in moulding the theology 
of the Samaj. 

It was not long before the spiritual genius of the young 
Devendranath discovered the moribund condition into which 
the Church had fallen. In attending the services of the Samaj, 
he found, as he himself mentions in his autobiography, that 
the doctrine of Rama's incarnation was being preached from 
the pulpit by Pandit Iswar Chandra Nyayaratna, the assistant 
of Pandit Ram Chandra Vidyabagish, and also that the old rule 
of excluding non-Brahmins from a side-room where the Vedas 
were being chanted was being adhered to. As his first act of 
reform, Devendranath entered his earnest protest against 
these practices and put an effectual check upon them. 

Public Initiation of Devendranath 

But the decline of the Samaj was visible in other directions 
also. There was no fraternity of fellow-believers. Most of 
those who attended the services were idolaters at home. There 
was no organisation, no constitution, no membership, no 
covenant, no pledge. Many from curiosity attended the services, 
specially when young Devendranath took part in them. 
Those who daily condemned idolatry and upheld the worship 
of God, were not required to discountenance idol-worship by 
their example or even to practise a habit of prayer. This 
appeared a sad deficiency to Devendranath. He proceeded to 
frame a covenant for the adoption of the Church and to intro¬ 
duce a regular form of Church service, including thanks-giving, 
praise and prayer, in the place of the old practice of mere ex- 

3. 1842. Tattwabodhini Patrika, Aswin 1837 Saka. 

8 
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positions of passages from the Upanishads, attended with 
sermon and hymn. 

The exact wording of the covenant introduced at this lime, 
I have not seen. The one that passes as the Adi Samaj 
Covenant* at present, is the second one which was framed 
after the great theological revolution of 1850. Suffice it to 
notice here that in this first covenant an attempt was made 
to keep as close as possible to the lines laid down by Ram- 
mohun Roy, and each devotee who accepted the new covenant 
had to declare that he would conform to the rules of religious 
life laid down by the Vedant. Another important feature of 
this first covenant was that it bound all who accepted it to 
worship God daily by the Gjyatri tnantra], a well-known 
formula of spiritual meditation which is daily repeated by 
all classes of Brahmins in this country, Rammohun Roy had 
enjoined upon his disciples the duty of conducting their daily 
devotion according to it. Accordingly, in framing his n*ew 
covenant, Devendranath kept close to the lines laid down by 
the Raja. 

Having framed this covenant Devendranath influenced 
twenty of his youthful associates to join him in undergoing a 
formal ceremony of initiation at the hands of Pandit Ram 
Chandra Vidyabagish and to sign this new covenant. 1 he 7th 
of Paush (B. E.) 1765 Shaka, corresponding to 1843, was 
the ever memorable day on which this first step was 

taken towards converting the Brahmo Samaj into a spiritual 
fraternity. 

As the twenty-one young men, dressed in suitable attire 
befitting the sacred and solemn occassion, approached the old 
minister and repeated with reverential awe the solemn words of 
the Covenant, the feelings of old Vidyabagish overpowered him 
to such an extent that he sobbed like a child and could not 
preach the sermon he had intended to preach on the occasion, 
but only said, "O how I wish that Rammohun Roy were 
present this day.” 


* Vide Appendix B. 
t Vide Appendix C. 
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Tattwabodhini Patrika 

With this formal initiation of a policy of constructive 
theism, the Church entered upon a new career of unusual 
activity. The Tattwabodhini Sabha supplied the place of a 
missionary organisation during this period. In quick succession 
one step after another was taken to preach the new principles 
far and wide ; and so great was the enthusiasm created by the 
proceeding of the Samaj that the printing press, which a 
sympathiser of the Tattwabodhini Sabha had presented for the 
use of the Society was now utilized by Devendranath for the 
republication of many of the controversial works of Ram- 
mohun Roy, and also for printing a monthly journal called the 
Tattwabodhini Patrika, which had been started from the month 
of Bhadra of that year^ and had been placed under the editorial 
charge of Akshay Kumar Datta, the teacher of the Tattwa¬ 
bodhini Pathshala, who has since been known as one of the 
leading figures in Bengali literature and whose splendid 
services to the cause of rational theology in the Brahmo Samaj 
I shall have occasion to notice hereafter. 

The Patrika, first started with considerable diffidence only 
for one year, soon became the principal organ of the Samaj for 
the propagation of its views, and rose to eminence as an epoch- 
making journal in a short time. It inaugurated the era of 
earnest journalism in Bengal, a thing unknown up to that time. 
In that it presented a marked and strong contrast to the 
prevailing tone of current journalism of that period, which was 
vulgar and personal. The Patrika taught men to think seriouly 
and speak earnestly, supplied valuable information with regard 
to the development of religion in this country and materially 
promoted intellectual culture. Its achievement from a literary 
point of view was no less significant. It claimed amongst its 
contributors men like Dr. Rajendralala Mitra and Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar. The articles of the latter on the Maha- 
bharata were characteristic of the fine grace of style that we 
observe in his writings. Thus the journal was useful towards 
moulding the Bengali language and imparting nerve and vigour 
to it. In a few years it also began to publish an English 


4. 1843. 
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translation of the Upanishads. for which purpose Devendra- 
nath engaged the services of Rajnarain Bose, the son of Nanda 
Kisore Bose, a disciple of Raja Ratnmohun Roy. 

It may also be justly asserted that the PatriJea showed the 
way in antiquarian research in Bengal, before such a ihint; 
came into fashion even in Europe. It began to publish a 
translation of the RigveJa from 1847. Even to the Sanskiit 

sch.>lars of this pros ince, early Sanskrit literature, such as the 

\edas an i thv' I p.utishads, \v,rs almost unknown. They mostly 
c nt-rw i •.iwrro'Oves the Smtiii'- and the Harsh,mas. To 
t;.V t*.e .1, ,i'-. r, thc-e .incient hooks 


IVopnpandiVl .ArtiviliV.*? : Fir^*t PrcncliorH 

Apart from abiy c^^nclucling the Patrika, the Ta(fu’aboclhi- 
ni Sabha also entered upon a career of propagandist activity. 
It employed the services of a number of preachers in the 
persons of Pandits Sridhar Nyayaratna, Brajanath Chatterjee, 
Lala Hazarilal, Krishnakamal Goswami and others, and in 
consquence, within a few years, many Samajes sprang up in 
provincial towns, such as Suksagar, Bansberia, Panihati, 
Midnapur, Rangpur, Dacca and Comilla. 

Of these preachers, Lala Hazarilal, whose mysterious origin 
and equally mysterious disappearance furnish matter for 
interesting study, demands special notice. He had been picked 
up as a foundling by the grandfather of Devendranath Tagore 
near Brindaban, in the North-West, during one of his pilgri¬ 
mages and was brought down to Calcutta, where he found 
shelter in the house of the Tagores. But as he grew up. he fell 
into evil company and contracted many of the vices that were 
then prevalent in the city. Friendless and homeless, he trod 
the path to ruin undeterred in his course by any timely advice. 
Then came a great change. In the midst of his career of sin, 
the new life that dawned upon Devendranath affected 
Hazarilal also, who became the former's staunch disciple and 
co-adjutor and threw himself with ardour into the work of 
propagating the principles of the new Church. Principally 
as the result of his exertions, no less than 500 persons signed 
the form ^of membership of the Tattwabodhini Sabha as 
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already referred to, and became its members within two 
years. 

Lala Hazarilal was a man of original ideas and of peculiar 
habits. He threw himself into the work of the Samaj with 
great enthusiasm, and went (-n daily enlisting new members. 
His efforts for the propagation oi the new faith were so success¬ 
ful that the number of those who signed tlie Covenant of the 
Church rose to 76; in 1847 in which y^ar he accompanied 
Devendranath to Benares, whither the latter went to supervise 
the education 1 the four students, mentioned below, and to 
make personal investigations into the teachings of the Vedas 
by holding conferences with Vedic scholars. 

After the conferences were over, Hazarilal look leave of 
Devendranath and started on a pedestrian journey to no 
one knew where. After this, he never communicated with 
his friends in Calcutta, devoted some two or three years to a 
wandering life, visiting Kanpur, Agra, Lahore, Peshawar, 
Karachi and Bombay, finally settling down in Indore, his 
birth-place, and dying there in 1851. Wherever he went 
he preached the new doctrines and gained sympathisers. 

Besides the appointment of preachers, the Tattwabodhini 
Sabha had founded a school for the religious instruction of 
young men, called the Tattwabodhini Pathshala, as already 
noticed, which was transferred in 1844'* to Bansberia, a village 
very close to Tribeni, a famous place of Hindu pilgrimage 
and a renowned seat of Sanskrit learning in Bengal at that time. 
For two years it had a prosperous career in its new abode, 
during which time it attracted much public notice ; but it 
had to be ultimately given up in 1846'^ in consequence of the 
sudden reverses of fortune that fell upon Devendranath after 
the death of his father in England. 

In connection with the Tattwabodhini Pathshala, a Sanskrit 
Professor had been engaged and a class had been opened for 
training a number of young men in the knowledge of the 
Upanishads •, but when the actual work of instruction com- 


5. 1853, December 20. See Atmajivani, p. 350. 

6. 1843. Ibid, p. 301. 

7. 1848. Ibidy p. 450. 
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menced.it was soon found that a complete knowledge of the 
Upanishads was unattainable without a previous general 
acquaintance with the contents and teachings of the Vedas. 
It was, therefore, decided to send the most capable ot these 
students to Benares to study the Vedas. One student was 
accordingly sent to Benares bv the Sabh 1 in 1844. But latterly 
a controversy on the question of Vedic infallibility cropped 
up in the Samaj in 1845. Accordingly three more students 
were sent to that city with the aid of Babu Girish Chandra 
Dev, an earnest m:'ml')er of the Samaj. The names of these 
four students were Ananda Chandra, Tarak Nath, Baneswar 
and Ramanath. Of these Ananda Chandra subsequently 
came to be known as Pandit Ananda Chandra Vedantabagish, 
a well-known Sanskrit scholar, a preacher of the Samaj and 
the publisher of many important works. 

It is also noteworthy that the mode of initiation into the 
new faith adopted by Devendranath at this time was strictly 
in accordance with the injunction of the Mahanirvan Tantra. 
For instance, Brahmin candidates for initiation would be 
made to forego their shikha aftd sutra, i.e., their tuft of hair 
and their Brahmanical thread, which, of course, they used 
to put on again as soon as they returned to their homes. For 
some time there was the custom of bringing a dhunuchi or 
vessel for burning incense, to the place of initiation and to 
light up a brisk fire to which the candidate had to consign 
his sacred thread, the odours of which were at times far 
otherwise than agreeable to the olfactory nerves of the congre¬ 
gation. The ceremony over, the initiated novice would be 
presented with a ring on which were inscribed the mystic 
phrase aim tat sat as a token of his new life and new relations. 
It is also said that following the injunctions of the Mahanirvan 
Tantra, Devendranath, in imitation of an orthodox rite, 
introduced the practice of giving mantras, or brief formulae 
of worship sacred to the Deity, to intending disciples, only 
with this difference that he substituted Brahma mantras for 
idolatrous ones. There was at least one notable instance of 
such a ceremony. He had authorised Pandit Sridhar 
Nyayaratna to give mantras to the female members of the 
family of Babus Jagat Chandra Roy and Loke Nath Roy of 
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Kanchrapara. The above practices, however, seem to have 
been dropped in course of time, for we find no mention of 
them after 1850. 

The Question of Vedic Infallibility & its Rejeclion 

In the meanwhile a great theological revolution in the 
principles of the Sainaj was impending. In the year 1845 
the orthodox Hindu community of Cdilcutta were throv^n 
into feverish excitement by tne conversion to Christianity 
of a Hindu lad, named Umesh Chandra Sarkar, together with 
his young wife. The fathei^ of Umesh held an office in the 
Union Bank under the Fagores ; and the leading Hindus 
of the city were roused up by Devendranath, and all conjointly 
set on foot a movement in opposition to Dr. Alexander DufFs 
school, where Umesh was a student. 

At a meeting of the leading Hindu citizens of Calcutta, 
called by Devendranath, as large a sum as 32,000 rupees 
was raised on the spot, Rs. 10,000 of which was contributed 
by Babu Ashutosh Dev, a millionaire of Calcutta, and a school 
called Hindu Hitarthi Vidyalaya was started, of which Devendra¬ 
nath Tagore and Hari Mohan Sen, an uncle of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, became the S:cretaries. After a career of a few 
years this school ceased to exist, owing to the failure of the 
house of Ashutosh Dev, with whom the money was deposited. 

The agitation with which the Brahmo leaders were so 
intimately connected naturally found vent through the columns 
of the Tattwabodhini Pairika, which strongly criticised Dr. 
Duff's work on ‘India and Indian Missions"^ which appeared 
at the time. Dr. Duff retorted by vigorously assailing the 
principles of the Brahmo Samaj in the pages of the Calcutta 
Review. One of the points attacked by him was the infalli¬ 
bility of the Vedas. To his charges the Patrika replied : 

“We will not deny that the reviewer is correct in remarking 
that we consider the Vedas and the Vedas alone, as the 
authorized rule of Hindu theology. They are the sole 
foundation of all our beliefs and the truths of all other 


8. ? Brother. Ibid, p. 62. 

9. “Indi^i and India's Missions." 
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Shastras must be judged of according to their agreement 
with them. What we consider as revelation is contained in 
the Vedas alone ; and the last part of our holy Scriptures 
treating of the final dispensation of Hinduism forms what 
is called Vedanta/’ 

In the conflict with the Christian Missionaries Devendra- 
nath. at this time, found a valuable co-adjutor in young 
Rajnarain Bose, who had then recently joined the Brahmo 
Samaj The Patrika articles were from his pen and they were 
subsequently published in tract form under the title Vedantism 
Vindicated*^ ^ 

Thus it will be seen that in 1845 the Vedas were publicly 
proclaimed as the basis of the religion of the Brahmo Samaj and 
the leligion of the Samaj was held up as Vedantism. As an 
outcome of the controversy with the Christians, great promi¬ 
nence was given to the doctrine of Vedic infallibility in the 
pages the Patrika during the next two or three years, and 
the best arguments in its favour were adduced to silence 
doubtful critics. 

Though, chiefly through the influence of Devendranath, 
the columns of the Patrika were being thus used for the purpose 
of preaching the doctrine of V^edic infallibility, Akshay Kumar 
Datta, Its editor, was ill at ease all the time in his new position, 
for his rationalistic nature found it difficult to reconcile itself to 
that doctiine. He began to discuss the matter privately with 
Devendranath and it was also evident that from the day of 
the public enunciation of the doctrine of Vedic infallibility, 
there had arisen a dissentient voice amongst the members of 
the Samq itself, which required the best efforts of its leaders 
to reconcile them to the doctrine and silence their criticisms 
This voice of dissent found vent in the pages of the Patrika, in 
the shape of letters of correspondents, but must have asserted 
itself quite strongly in internal circles also. Indeed, the period 
between 1846 and J850 was a trying one to Devendranath in 
every way. On the one hand the death of his father in England 
involved him in new struggles, to be described afterwards, on 
the other, new questions for solution with new controversies 
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arose in the body of the Samaj itself, needing careful handling, 
which taxed his sagacity to the utmost. 

The Patrika, in which the voice of discontent found 
utterance, was, as far as can be ascertained, presided over at 
that time by an Editorial Board consisting of Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Dr Rajendralala Mitra, Babu Prasanna 
Kumar Sarvadhikari, subsequently the Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College, Babu Ananda Krishna Bose, a grandson of 
Raja Radha Kanta Deb, the principal adversary of Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy, Babu Rajnarain Bose and Pandit Ananda Chandra 
Vedantabagish, most of whom were personal friends of the 
editor, and perhaps shared his views on the subject of Vedic 
infallibility ; consequently the paper became the natural outlet 
for the growing discontent. 

Devendranath was by nature conservative in his tempera¬ 
ment. It was his mental habit to weigh things calmly, and not 
to lift his feet from the ground which they occupied without 
feeling quite sure of the ground lying before. Accordingly, 
when faced by the new problem, he took steps to inquire into 
the question of Vedic infallibility. And as one of those steps, 
as has been mentioned before, he sent in 1845 four Brahmin 
youths to Benares to study the four V^edas. They went and 
settled down there, earnestly addressing themselves to their 
study. In the meanwhile there went on interminable dis¬ 
cussions on the question in the Calcutta circle of Brahmos. 
Akshay Kumar Datta was backed by a coterie of young men 
who held his views and at that time formed the advanced and 
rationalistic parly of the Samaj. 

Thus as the result ol the contr(n'ersy with the Christians a 
note of discoid became audible within the Church itself, and 
the visit of Devendranath to Benares in 1847 was partly due 
to a desire to form by personal investigation a correct idea 
about the teachings of the Vedas themselves. 

The year 1840 brought serious reverses of fortune upon 
Devendranath. His father died in England that year, leaving 
behind him a large legacy of debts amounting to nearly a crore 
of rupees. These heavy debts, added to the unexpected death 
of his father, would have altogether crushed another man, less 
strong in his reliance upon God ; but the young leader of tb? 
9 
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Brahmo Samaj came off victorious from the trial. The property 
his father had left was barely sufficient to cover less than half 
of his immense debts. Devendranath, in humble reliance 
upon God, at once made up his mind to make a desperate effort 
to place his affairs on a morally satisfactory footing by coming 
to an understanding with his father's creditors. He made out 
a list of all the property left by his father and placed every¬ 
thing, including even those portions of his father's estates 
which the latter had set apart as trust property for the main¬ 
tenance of his family, at the disposal of his creditors, who, 
moved by his courage and uprightness, desisted from taking 
extreme measures, and, after a short period of trial, made a 
settlement with him, which he faithfully adhered to for many 
years, till every rupee of his father's debts had been paid off. 
It involved a strenuous struggle with comparative poverty, 
which Devendranath cheerfully bore for years. 

His moral heroism in embracing voluntary poverty and the 
subsequent cheerfulness with which he bore‘all privations 
produced a deep impression on Calcutta society, both Indian 
and European, and formed a brilliant and ever-memorable 
chapter of his career as a religious teacher. A part of the 
message he had received on the day of his conversion was : 
*'Covet not wealth belonging to others." He remained true 
to that message throughout his long life, taking care never to 
run into debt, and scrupulously paying every farthing of his 
father's debts, so much so, that looking upon his father's 
promised donation of a lakh of rupees to the District Charitable 
Society, of which all hopes had been given up by the latter, 
as lawful debt, he paid it off, at a subsequent period, with 
interest. 

His father's death brought another trial upon him. Accor.- 
ding to the custom of Hindu society, every son has a sacred 
duty to perform to the memory of a departed parent. It is to 
perform the ceremony of Shraddha or memorial rites, in a fitting 
manner. The decorum of Hindu society is so very stringent on 
this point that the failure to properly perform this portion of 
a son's duty dooms him to everlasting social infamy. When 
the intelligence of the death of Dwarkanath Tagore reached 
Calcutta, the first thought of his friends and relations was to 
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perform his Shraddha in a fitting manner. But here was a 
great test of the faith of Devendranath. The Hindu Shraddha 
ceremony includes idol-worship as a part of its programme. 
How could he worship an idol in the face of his Brahmo 
covenant ? On the other hand, not to perform the ceremony 
like a pious Hindu son was to bring upon himself and his 
family deep disgrace. In this momentous trial also his fidelity 
to his convictions ultimately triumphed. He refused to take 
part in any idolatrous portion of the ceremony and only gave 
away the charities according to a non-idolatrous form of conse¬ 
cration which he had compiled from the Vedic writings for the 
occasion. This gave great offence to his friends and relations, 
who in a manner excommunicated him from that time. 

The sudden reverses of fortune brought upon Devendra¬ 
nath other and more painful trials. The work of propagation 
of Brahmoism, upon which he had entered so enthus astically 
and which was a source of great pleasure to him, also suffered 
considerably through lack of funds. The Tattwabodhini 
Pathshala of Bansberia was abolished ; its splendid house on 
the river Hooghly was sold to Dr. Duff’s Mission ; the four 
young Brahmins who had been sent to Benares in 1845 were 
recalled ; and the annual festivities on the 11th of Magh, the 
day of the public opening of the Brahmo Samaj by Rammohun 
Roy, which were introduced by himself since hij formal connec¬ 
tion with the Samaj, were greatly curtailed for the period during 
which his estates were under the management of his creditors. 

Scarcely had he recovered from the shock of these two years 
before he was called upon to face a very serious problem, the 
public renunciation of the doctrine of Vedic infallibility, which 
till then, as mentioned before, formed the basis of the religion 
of the Samaj. Doubts had arisen, as already stated, with 
regard to this part of their faith in the minds of the younger 
section of the Samaj, headed by Akshay Kumar Datta, from 
the date of the anti-Christian agitation of 1845 ; and these 
doubts were further confirmed by what the four Brahmins, 
educated at Benares, said with regard to the Vedas themselves. 
As soon, therefore, as the clouds that had gathered around the 
brow of the leader began to clear off, complaints became 
audible and from 1847 the rationalistic party clamoured for the 
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immediate repudiation of the doctrine of scriptural infallibility. 
Devendranath also, after a personal visit to Benares in 1847 to 
meet the Benares Pandits and after prolonged enquiries, began 
to entertain doubts as to the reasonableness of that doctrine. 

But from the time tF'at he became conscious of the unten¬ 
able character of the doctrine of Vedic infallibility he also 
became anxious to keef) the movement as much as possible on 
the old lines of reverence for the ancient Hindu scriptures. 
Accordingly, he proceeded to make a compilation of judiciously 
selected passages from Upanishads inculcating the truth of 
monotheism. These were published in the form of a book 
called Brahma Dharma^^ or the Religion of the Worshippers of 
the One d^rue God. He also laid down certain fundamental 
principles of Natural Pheism called Brahma Dharma Bija*, or 
Seed Principles of Brahmoism, for the acceptance of the mem¬ 
bers of the Samaj ; and framed a new covenant consistent with 
the principles of Natural and Universal Theism, in the place of 
the old Vedantic covenant. These efforts bear witness to his 
naturally sagacious and conservative instincts, which though 
surrendering all his conscience could no longer maintain, 
held fast to every thing that was precious as a legacy 
of the olden times. This work of reconstruction must be regar- 
ded as one of his greatest achievements All this took place 
between the years 18*47 and 1850. Babu Akshay Kumar Datta, 
who was largely instrumental in bringing about this change, 
hailed it as a great advance in his annual address of 1851. 

It may also be noted in this connection that, as a mark of 
the great change that had taken place on the subject of Vedic 
infallibility, a characteristic passage from the Upanishads, expre¬ 
ssive of the fundamental principle of intuitive religion, began 
to be published at the head of the Tattivabodhini Patrika from 
this time, which goes on to say : “The Rik Veda, Yajur Veda, 
Sama Veda, and Atharva Veda, and Sifesha, Kalpa, Vyakaran, 
Nirukta, Chhandas and Jyotish are inferior ; that is truly 
superior which enables a man to attain to the Eternal and 
Immutable Being.’’ 

11. First published 1850 

t Vide Appendix D. 
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The First Great Revival 

The anniversary festival of 1850^®, which came off after 
these internal conflicts and final settlement, was celebrated with 
great enthusiasm. A special cause for this new fervour was the 
addition of the third story, with its beautiful marble vedi (pul¬ 
pit), to the Samaj building. In a new chapel, with new music, 
the new covenant and a new form of service, Devendranath cele¬ 
brated the anniversary with great refreshment to his spirit. 
This anniversary is also memorable for another important fact. 
It was from this year that a new stimulus to the spiritual 
life of the Samaj was given chiefly through the instru¬ 
mentality of Rajnarain Bose. Up to that time that life was too 
much intellectual and theological and too little devotional. 
For some time before this Rajnarain Bose had been pointing 
out this defect to Devendranath, who consented to read on this 
occasion a prayer of Fenelon, the celebrated Archbishop of 
Cambray in France, as a help towards the Religion of Love 
which was a passion with the French Aichbishop. Rajnarain 
Bose translated the prayer for Devendranath. It wonderfully 
moved the congregation and introduced a new element of 
devotional fevour in the services of the Samaj. 

The period between 1830 and 1856 may be regarded as the 
transition period of old Brahmoism With the renunciation 
of the doctrine of scriptural infallibility there arose a tendency 
amongst the younger members of the Samaj. headed by Akshay 
Kumar Datta, not only to broaden the basis of Brahmoism 
by advocating new social ideals but also to apply the dry light 
of reason even to the fundamental articles of religious belief. 
The new spirit began to manifest itself in the columns of the 
Tattwabodhini Patrika, where articles began to appear advocating 
female education, supporting widow-remarriage, crying down 
intemperance, denouncing polygamy, trying to rationalise 
Brahmo doctrines, and seeking to conduct the affairs of the 
Church on strictly constitutional principles. The views of 
Devendranath on social questions were not quite in harmony 
with those of the younger party and his mind was consequently 
very much exercised during this period by the difficulties he 

12- 1849. See Atmajivani: P. 141. 
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experienced in keeping his followers well in hand. But with 
his habitual caution and prudence he tried to steer the vessel 
of the Samaj judiciously avoiding the quicksands before it. 
He encouraged all legitimate aspirations of the younger party, 
by leaving room for their expression and in some cases 
encouraging them by his personal countenance. He left the 
direction of the policy of the Tattwabodhini Patrika in the 
hands of its able editor and of the remnants of an old Editorial 
Board, consisting at one time of the distinguished men 
mentioned before, devoting himself mainly to the spiritual 
and devotional work of the Samaj. 

A noteworthy feature of this period was the establishment 
of many Samajes in and near Calcutta. Chiefly through 
Devendranath’s own influence and exertions Samajes were 
established at such places as Behala, Kidderpore, Bhowanipore 
in the southern suburbs, and at Burdwan, Krishnagar, etc. 
amongst provincial towns. At Behala and Bhowanipore the 
young members of the Samajes started two societies for the 
propagation of Brahmoism in their respective localities ; whilst 
at Burdwan the local Raja, Maharajadhiraj Mahtab Chund 
Bahadur, began to manifest unusual interest in the Brahmo 
Samaj movement, placed himself in friendly relationship 
with Devendranath and established a Samaj within the 
precincts of the palace itself, with the aid of three learned 
Pandits as its ministers. Devendranath threw himself earnestly 
into this work of propagation and encouraged the struggling 
bodies with his presence and cheering words. 

But in the central seat of the Calcutta Samaj itself, he was 
rather in conflict with the party of Akshay Kumar Datta, 
who towards the end of this period started a society called 
Atmiya Sabha or Society of Friends, (properly speaking a 
revival of Rammohun Roy’s famous institution), which 
though originally established for the discussion of social 
questions, ultimately took up for discussion even the funda¬ 
mental articles of faith adopted by the Samaj ; so much so that 
the members proposed to settle their belief in the attributes 
God by counting votes, as will be witnessed by the following 
extract form Devendranath's Autobiography : ‘'Akshay Kumar 
Datta started a Friends’ Society, in which the nature of 
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God was decided upon by show of hands. For instance, some¬ 
body asked, *Is God the personification of bliss or not ?* Those 
who believed in his blissfulness held up their hands. Thus 
the truth or otherwise of God's attributes was decided by a 
majority of votes." Such proceeding naturally shocked 
Devendranath a good deal ; and that was one of the reasons, 
as he himself alleges in his Autobiography, of his retiring to 
the Simla hills, where he hoped to be able to give himself up 
entirely to study, thought, meditation and prayer and to the 
close examination of the new bearings that had naturally 
arisen around the faith of the Brahmo Samaj in consequence 
of the surrender of the doctrine of scriptural infallibility. 

On the eve of Devendranath's departure for the hills, and 
in the midst of his varied activities, Akshay Kumar Dutta was 
struck down in 1855 by a terrible malady that affected his 
brains and made him incapable of carrying on his intellectual 
pursuits. He was obliged to give up the editorship of the 
Tattwabodhini Patrika, which was placed under the charge of 
another member named Nabin Chandra Banerjee. It was a 
sudden blow from which Akshay Kumar never recovered in 
his life ; and soon after he had to retire from all work in 
connection with the Brahmo Samaj. 

The retirement of Akshay Kumar Datta, however, did not 
altogether allay the rationalistic agitation. Many of the younger 
members of the Friends’ Society remained in the field and went 
on ventilating questions of reform and finally withdrew them¬ 
selves from the Samaj, some years later, to form a separate 
Samaj of their own, as will be noticed hereafter. Fortunately 
this did not lead to a regular schism ; for their existence as a 
dissentient body was soon engulfed by the great schism of 1866 
to be described hereafter. 

Worn out by domestic troubles and the internal conflicts 
of the Church, Devendranath retired to the hills in 1856. 
During his absence a meeting of the old members of the Samaj 
was held in which Devendranath and Rama Prasad Roy, the 
second son of Rammohun Roy, were appointed trustees of the 
Samaj to fill up two vacancies caused by death. Thus the 
affairs of the Samaj were placed in safe hands in the face of an 
impending struggle. 
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Durig his residence on the hills, Devendranath chiefly 
occupied himself ^x^ith prayer and meditation, and a close study 
of the works of such modern European thinkers as Kant, Fichte, 
Victor Cousin, etc., as well as of various writings of Hindu 
theologians and of the Persian poet Hafiz. He tried to master 
the new position that had arisen out of his action in discarding 
the Vedas as infallible authority. As the result of his studies 
he was convinced of the broad universal basis of natural the¬ 
ism, and came to the conclusion that it was religion that ex¬ 
plains the scriptures and not the scriptures religion. 

Kcshub Chunder Sen Joins ihe Brahmo Samaj 

On his return from the hills in 1858, Devendranath was 
exceedingly glad to find that a young man of genius and ability, 
belonging to another influential family of the town of Calcutta, 
of whom he had aheady heard, had joined the Samaj during 
his absence. This was Keshub Chunder Sen, the son of Peary 
Mohun Sen, Devendranath's former class-fellow in the Hindu 
College. Keshub was then in his twentieth year, having been 
born in 183S. 

His family belonged to the sect of Vaihhnavas. Peary 
Mohun Sen, the father of Keshub Chunder Sen, though not 
known to fame like his father Ram Kamal Sen, (the friend 
and fellow-labourer of Dr. IT. H. Wilson^ ^ in Bengal), is 
reputed to have been a devout follov/er of his ancestral 
faith. Those who saw him in life still remember him 
as a man of uncommon comeliness of person, mildness of 
manners, exceptional purity of life, detached and unworldly in 
his disposition, his nose and forehead bearing the well-known 
marks of Vaishnava devotion. Keshub's mother too, lately 
dead, was a lady remarkable for great piety and lilerality. She 
stood by her illustrious son through all the vicissitudes of his 
life. 

Born and bred in a house so actively religious and under 
parents so eminently pious, Keshub Chunder Sen was surroun¬ 
ded by religious influences from his cradle. He was carefully 
kept aloof from the contaminating influences of evil company, 
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and grew up to be a noble youth with well-directed moral and 
spiritual aims. As a b(^y he was full of fun and play, taking 
the lead in all the games of his companions, inventing new 
modes of entertainment, showing magic lantern performances 
and getting up amateur theatricals. From an early period of 
his life he showed an aptitude for influencing other minds. 
Even so early as 1855, when he was a mere stripling, Keshub 
Chunder Sen began to manifest great interest in the moral 
instruction of the young, and was associated with older persons 
in founding a society called ‘‘The British India Society", in 
which men like the Rev. Mr. James Long and the Rev. 
Mr. Dali, the Unitarian missionary, took part* In this he was 
greatly encouraged by his elder brother, Babu Nabin Chandra 
Sen. As a part of the work of this Society, an Evening School 
was opened in his own house in 1855, where he used to get 
together a number of younger boys and to help them in their 
daily lessons, whereby he hoped to gain an opportunity for 
imparting to them moral instruction. 

Then, all of a sudden, in a moment of regrettable thought¬ 
lessness, there happened an unfortunate incident which cast a 
gloom over his nature for a long time. Let me relate this incident 
in the words of his biographer, the Rev. Bhai P. C. Mazoomdar : 

"When going through the Senior Scholarship Examina¬ 
tion in 1856, now corresponding to the First Arts, a most 
unnatural accident befell him, which cast a gloom upon the 
remaining years of his college life. On the day when the 
Mathematical questions were set, one of the professors, who 
was appointed to watch the examinees, found him comparing 
papers with the young man wh ^ sat next to him. It is 
difficult to say with whom the iricgulanty originated, whe¬ 
ther with Keshub or his neighbour, but he was most severe¬ 
ly handled for it. He was not permitted to appear at the 
rest of the examination ; they threatened to rusticate him ; 
but on urgent and influential remonstrance took him back 
again. His sensitiveness, naturally great, was most deeply off¬ 
ended, the whole circumstance depressed him most serious¬ 
ly, and affected his mental development ever afterwards."^ ^ 

14. P. C. Mozoomdar, The Life and Teachings of Keshub Chander Sen, 

1887. 
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Further testimony to this incident is borne by Rai Bahadur 
Narendranath Sen, the editor of the Indian Mirror and a cousin 
of Keshub Chunder. In a short biographical sketch of his 
cousin, the Rai Bahadur says : 

‘‘What actually happened was this : when Keshub was 
sitting for the examination, one of the boys near him spoke 
to him. Keshub, who was naturilly polite and affable, 
replied to his fellow-student, with the result, that both of 
them were sent out of the examination hall* He described 
the incident to me on his return home, and from what I 
heard I did not think he was to blame. The statement 
that this incident had an effect on Keshub in turning 
him to prayer and meditation has been introduced apjparent- 
ly to embellish the story. As a matter of fact Keshub from 
his childhood was of a religious and meditative disposi¬ 
tion.’* 

What actually happened in the Examination hall is not the 
question here ; that he was expelled from it is certain. That 
public disgrace was naturally followed by a period of mental 
depression, as will be manifest from the following words from 
his own sermons called the Jivan Ved, as translated by the Rev. 
Bhai P. C. Mozoomdar, his friend and biographer. In a ser¬ 
mon on Habitation in the Wilderness, Mr. Sen says : 

“All those books and those friends who were likely to 
make me smile, I avoided. Gradually 1 bacame silent and 
spoke very little. The place in which I lived, and the room 
where I sat I regarded as a charnel house. The noise which 
the inmates made was to me like the howl of wild beasts 
and every scene of wickedness was like the play-ground of 
death. True I did not retire into any wilderness, but the 
world was a wilderness to me. I did not weep but lived on 
without a smile. Thus I rose from bed in the morning and 
thus I retired to bed at night. Who was my chief friend 
then ? He among the English poets who could best des¬ 
cribe this melancholy. I used to read Young’s 'Night 
Thoughts/ If any book gave me pleasure it was that. I 
occupied myself with those things which put a painful 
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pressure on the mind and keep away from evil and make it 
serious. All this took place when I was about 18, 19, or 20, 
I had married. My wife was coming to live with me. I 
was about to enter the world. Here was the prospect of 
danger. I thought thus :— 

“My soul is a noble thing. Shall I subject it to the wife ? 
Shall I subject it to the world ? I resolved never to be over- 
fond of wife or of the world, because I knew that to be the 
cause of death to many. Thus the foundation of my life 
was laid in asceticism.^ 

In his lecture on “Am I an Inspired Prophet^, he further 
declares : 

“I entered the world with ascetic ideas ; and my honey¬ 
moon was spent amid austerities in the house of the 
Lord.^"^^ 

When it is remembered that Mr. Sen's marriage took place 
in that very year, the year 1856, when he was eighteen, as he 
declares in his sermon, having been born in 1838, and also that 
he joined the Brahmo Samaj in 1857, as will be noticed here¬ 
after, we may reasonably conclude that, that unhappy incident 
brought a great change in his life. It drove him to earnest self- 
examination, and gave rise to a solemn resolve to mend his 
whole life and conduct. That a little incident like that gave a 
new turn to his whole life shows the metal of which Keshub 
Chunder Sen was made. 

After this he took to the study of mental and moral philo 
Sophy and as his nature gained in introspection he began o 
develop quite a new set of convictions. One of these was the 
necessity of prayer as a means of spiritual illumination and 
sustenance. In the loneliness of his soul he was driven to take 
shelter in earnest prayer. He practised it himselt and influenc¬ 
ed others to adopt the same course. He commenced an earnest 
study of such writers as Dr. Chalmers and Theodore Parker. 
In 1857 he established in his own house a society called the 
“Goodwill Fraternity," where he read passages from 
Dr. Chalmers and Theodore Parker, and himself delivered im- 

15. Mozoomdar, p. 332. 

16. Lectures in India, p, 334. 
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passioned discourses on moral and religious subjects. Deven- 
dranath Tagore, after his return from the hills, was apprised 
of the extence and working of this society by his second son, 
Satyendtanath, who had been a fellow-student of Keshub 
Chunder Sen in the Hindu College. At the request of Mr. 
Sen, Devendranath presided at one of the meetings of the 
society. Into the ranks of its workers Mr. Sen drew many of 
his early associates of the Evening School. 

Mr. Sen joined the Brahmo Samaj in 1857, during the 
absence of Devendranath, by privately signing the Brahmo 
Samaj covenant. It happened in the following manner. 
While developing his new religious convictions, one of 
Rajnarain Bose’s tracts called “What is Brahmoism ^ fell 
into his hands. He was struck by the similarity of its principles 
with his newly formed convictions and at once decided to join 
the Brahmo Samaj When Devendranath returned from the 
hills he gave Keshub a warm welcome, and received him into 
his fold, and an attachment sprang up between them, the 
like of which has seldom been seen. Keshub became the 
trusted counsellor of the old leader in all Samaj affairs, and 
the combination of the two became a source of new strength 
to the Church. 


The Second Great Revival 

From this time the Samaj entered upon a new career of 
Spiritual activity and practical usefulness, which may be justly 
regarded as its thirdgreat revival. Devendranath with 
fervent devotion and Keshub Chunder with his youthful 
activity formed a happy union which was productive of the 
most brilliant results. Hundreds began to flock to the services 
of the Samaj to listen to the fervid and inspired utterances 
of the old leader, every word of which made them feel that 
God was near. The lives of many were changed. Many who 
had gone far in the path of sin repented, and gave up their 
old ways. Those who were present at these services can never 
forget the deep ferment that those utterances caused in their 


17. RajDarain Bose, Brahmo Dharmer Lakshan, 1855. 
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hearts. The number of candidates for initiation into the new 
faith increased every week. It was noised abroad that the 
Brahmo Samaj was developing a new life. Its annual meetings 
began to attract unusually large crowds. Its new hymns, 
mostly composed by Satyendranath Tagore, the second son 
of Devendranath, became a subject of talk of the whole town \ 
the new inspiration that was in them was something very 
charming. Men were unfamiliar with such expressions of 
rapturous joy and devout hope, in connection with things 
which they were in the habit of regarding as unseen and 
intangible. I translate a few hymns, chosen at random, 
composed during the period of the second revival, which will 
communicate to the reader some idea of the deeply spiritual 
character of that revival : 


I 

Oh ! Thou incomparable light of lights ! the sun, moon, 
planets and stars are devoid of lustre before thee. 

As a single sun, with myriads of rays, lights up the whole 
world, so thy love scattered in a thousand ways, wells up in 
the pure love of woman, and also lives in the maternal heart. 

The high peak that pieces the clouds, or the deep blue 
sea, whithersoever we go, thou art there- The bright efful¬ 
gence of the sun is a ray from thee, and thy shining is in 
the moon, and thy mild loveliness is in the clouds ; whether 
in crowded cities or in the lonely forest, wherever we roam, 
thou ar there. 


I stand as a beggar for thy grace. 

As rivers flow naturally towaids the sea, and as naturally 
the flowers give their scent, so my soul naturally ^Jearns 
after thee ; so does it naturally fasten its love on thee. It 
is sin alone that throws me into darkness. 

The same sun shines on the huts of the poor as on the 
palaces ot the rich ; thus also is thy grace, O Lord, world¬ 
embracing and universal ; and thy gales are open day and 
night for all. 
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O thou, the Lord of the lowly heart, do thou pour the 
nectar of thy love into this heart of mine. 

It will bring peace and gladness to my sin-burnt spirit. 

The waters of thy love make the withered tree to bloom, 
and it sets flowing living fountains in the bairen and rocky 
tracts of life. 

Knowing that thy love gives salvation and eternal life, I 
pray for a drop of those waters for my sorrow-stricken soul. 

With the aid of that love, Oh thou greatest of friends, 1 
shall rise above worldiness and shall cut thiough the snares 
of temptations and shall find rest for my soul. 

Let the reader compare these hymns with the hymns of 
Rammohun Roy, and he will at once find for himself the 
characteristic difference between the missions of the two men. 
Rammohun Roy called his countrymen to the contemplation 
of God as Truth, Devendranath taught them how to hold 
communion with Him in love and in spirit. 

But what was young Keshub doing in the meantime ? He 
was already the centre of a party of young men, whom the 
revival had drawn into the fold and whose number daily 
increased. Every day was a day of new experience with them ; 
every thought a new revelation. Many of them were distin¬ 
guished students of the University, and several had just 
commenced life. By similarity of age, education and aspira¬ 
tions, they were closely united with one another. A new spirit 
seized all of them, their enthusiasm knew no bounds, and 
they longed to give themselves for the service of God and 
man. 

The re-awakened interest in the proceedings of the Samaj 
was visible from 1858, i.e., from the time of the return of 
Devendranath from the hills. From that year the rule to hold an 
annual meeting of all the members of the Samaj for considering 
the annual report of the progress of the Church, and also to 
appoint office-bearers, was introduced. 

At that time the affairs of the Samaj were being still 
managed by the old Tattwabodhini Sabha, of which the majority 
of the managing council consisted of the older members, among 
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whom were some prominent disciples of Akshay Kumar Datta, 
and no less a person than the well-known Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar was the Secretary. 

In 1859 the Tattwabodhini Sabha was abolished and the 
propagatory part of its work was taken in hand by the Brahmo 
Samaj ; the printing press, the library and the other properties 
of the Sabha were made over to the trustees of the same. Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, who did not agree with Devendra- 
nath about the changes introduced, resigned the secretaryship 
of the Sabha and retired altogether from Brahmo Samaj v/ork. 
In this place Devendranath and Keshub Chunder became 
Joint Secretaries of the 4amaj. 

In the midst of his new ideas and aspirations Keshub 
Chunder Sen got up, with the aid of his young friends and 
associates of the Evening School and the Goodwill Fraternity, 
including his subsequent biographer Rev. Bhai P. C. 
Mozoomdar, the performance of a sensational drama, called 
Bidhaba-bibaha or the Re-marriage of Widows, published at the 
time and written in defence of that reform by Umesh Chandra 
Mitra of Bhowanipore in the southern suburbs of Calcutta. 
Mr. Sen was the manager and his friends were the actors. But 
that was only a temporary diversion ; for Mr. Sen soon became 
absorbed in earnest Brahmo Samaj work. 

On the 24th of April of that year'®, a new institution called 
the “Brahmo School", was started, where a series of weekly 
lectures on Brahmo theology, in Bengali and English alternate¬ 
ly, were arranged to be delivered. Devendranath Tagore, 
aided by Pandit Ayodhyanath Pakrashi, an able preacher of the 
Samaj, took charge of the Bengali lectures, and Mr Sen of the 
English ones. These weekly lectures attracted many college 
students and caused a new ferment in the minds of the rising 
generation. The Brahmo School became so popular amongst 
the rising generation that something like a branch of it was 
established within a few years at Bhowanipore, in the southern 
suburbs of Calcutta; where Devendranath and Ayodhyanath 
Pakrashi delivered regular lectures in Bengali, attracting a 
number of young men, many of whom have subsequently 
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joined the Brahmo Samaj, and where Mr. Sen delivered one ot 
his celebrated lectures on the "Destiny of Human Life’’. 

On the 27th of September of 1859, Devendranath accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Sen and his second son, Satyendranath, sailed 
for Ceylon. This trip furnished a rare opportunity to Mr. Sen 
to cultivate the friendship of the old leader, which knit them 
together more closely than ever. Upon their return, Mr. Sen 
was persuaded bv his guardians to accept a clerkship in the 
Bank of Bengal. He was in that post till July, 1861. The 
influence of the Kolutola Sen family in the Bengal Bank, since 
the days of his grandfather Ram Kamal Sen, was in the ascen¬ 
dant and Keshub Chunder Sen’s way to future worldly pros¬ 
perity was open and assured. But his heart was not in that 
kind of occupation. The same Providence that had led his 
steps into the Brahm.o Samaj was leading him on to consecrate 
his energies to its mission. Whilst employed in the Bank, he 
preparing himself for his life-work by earnest study, for which 
purpose he frequently visited the Calcutta Public Library and 
spent long hours there. He also devoted his leisure hours to 
the preparation of his Brahmo School lectures. 

In the beginning of 1860, Mr. Sen visited Kiishnagar. the 
celebrated capital of the Raja of Nadia, and, after Calcutta, one 
o( the principal seats of education and intelligence in the pro¬ 
vince. Here his lectures roused up a Christian adversary in 
the person of the Rev. Mr. Dyson, who is chiefly remembered 
in connection with this period of the history of the Brahmo 
Samaj as having originated that prolonged controversy with the 
Christian missionaries of Bengal, in which the late Rev. Lai 
Behari Dey, well-known as a writer and critic of more than 
ordinary ability, figured so prominently and which closed with 
Mr. Sen’s celebrated lecture, ‘‘The Brahmo Samaj Vindicated,’’ 
delivered in 1863, and with Dr. Alexander Duff’s subsequent 
departure from this country. 

Soon after his return from Krishnagar, from June. 1860, 
Mr Sen began to publish a series of tracts which may be justly 
regarded as the first trumpet-call of new Brahmoism ; the first 
tract commenced with the title "Young Bengal, this is for you” ; 
the second was "Be prayerful”; the third on "The religion of 
love” ; the fourth on "The Basis of Brahmoism” ; t’^e fifth 
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"'Brethren, love your Father"- Thus one after another alto¬ 
gether twelve tracts were issued, some of them dealing with 
such fundamental questions of faith, as intuition as the basis of 
religious life, revelation, atonement and salvation. These tracts 
were continued til! the middle of bSGl when Mr. Sen retired 
from his secular i mployment and was engrossed in the cons¬ 
tructive work of the Samaj. Mr. Sen’s Brahmo School lectures 
together with these tracts at once made him known to the rising 
generation of young students anci marke d him out as the leader 
of Young Bengal. Large numbers ol young men from the 
colleges began to fl )ck to his lectures and manv enrolled them¬ 
selves as regular students ol the Brahmo School and a pretty 
large number subsequently joined the Brahmo Samaj. 

The Sangal Sahlia 

The second important event of this period was the csta* 
blishnaent of the Sangat Sabh:r'\ a society of fellow-believers, 
partly resembling tire class-meetings ol the Methodists, whose 
object it was to pisunote nautual spiritual intercourse amongst 
its members. It arose in this veay ; 

On one occasion a party of Biahmos, including the 
two leaders, had gone to a retreat in the garden-house 
of Babus Joy Gopal Sen and Baikuntha Nath Sen, members 
of the Samij. The gathering was so spiritually effective 
that great enthusiasm seized every soul present, till at last 
they marched out in procession singing through the streets, 
in which the late Babu bJaradev Ciiatteijce, tiie father-in-law 
of two of Devcndranalh’s sons, took the lead. This may justly 
be regarded as the first street procession of the Brahmo Samaj. 
It was also resolved at this meeting vo start small societies, in 
different parts of the town, ior muluil sjfiiritual intercourse, to 
which Dcvcndranalli gave the name of Scingut Sabhas in imi¬ 
tation of similar societies amongst the Sikhs of the Punjab. 
Two or three Sangats seem to have been established at this 
time in different parts of the town. But with the exception of 
the oiae sitting (hkc a v;cek at the lumse (T Keshub Chunder 
Sen at Kolutola, the rest were discontinued within a short time. 
Of the Kolutola Sangat, Mr. Sen was the presiding genius; 

20. Established Sopteinlior, ]8C0. 
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and here also he was surrounded by his early associates of the 
Evening School and of the Good Will Fraternity. Many 
young men who had been drawn into the movement through 
his lectures also became regular attendants at its sittings. 

The Sangat Sabha may be truly said to have been the seed- 
plot of New Brahmoism. The old school of Brahmos, with a 
few exceptions, conformed to the idolatrous practice of ortho¬ 
dox Hindu society at home, confining their Brahmoism to a 
mere intellectual assent to the preachings of the Samaj. But the 
young men under the influence of their young leader daily 
imbibed a new inspiration from Western sources. During this 
period Mr. Sen cultivated the private friendship of some Chris¬ 
tian missionaries, and under his guidance the members of the 
Sangat made a careful study of the Bible and of the works of 
Theodore Parker, Prof. Newman and Miss Cobbe. Their 
Christian studies developed in their lives the Christian spirit 
of repentance and prayer and they formed a solemn resolve to 
reduce their new convictions to practice. The influence that 
the Sangat exercised on the minds of the young men was 
something indescribable. Its members assembled at its meet¬ 
ings from the farthest ends of the town. No frowns of rela¬ 
tives, no inclemencies of weather, no obstacles of any kind 
could prevent them from gathering together. And how did 
they spend their time when assembled ? They sat deliberat¬ 
ing upon important questions of moral and religious conduct 
with an earnest resolve to reduce their decisions to practice* 
It often so happened that these meetings were continued far 
into the night ; and while returning home, the members would 
at times form little groups below the gas-posts in the streets 
carrying on further conversation, forgetful of the time, till an 
early hour of the morning— so great was their absorption ! 

They daily imbibed new inspiration from their new studies, 
read with avidity letters from such Western thinkers as Prof. 
F. W* Newman, discussed important points of philosophy, as 
laid down by Sir W. Hamilton and Victor Cousin, the two 
philosophical writers who most influenced them at this period, 
and often separated at the end of their friendly gatherings with 
redoubled resolutions to lay down their lives at the altar of 
their new faith. At the meetings of the Sangat they decided 
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to give up caste, to discard the sacred Brahmanical thread, to 
accept no invitation to any idolatrous festival, to give no coun¬ 
tenance to the dancing of public women, to practise temper¬ 
ance, to give their wives and sisters the advantages of the light 
they had themselves received and to be strictly truthful, honest 
and just in all their dealings with their fellow-mcn. They 
were so far faithful in carrying out their convictions that they 
began to use the expressions *'Bodh hay'' (1 think) and “Chesta 
karbo*' (I will try) in making their assertions and promises, lest 
they should say something that was not strictly true or fail to 
do something which they had bound themselves to perform. 
Like the nasal twang of the English Puritans and the ‘*thee'^ 
and “thou” of the Quakers in England, these expressions also 
became subjects of ridicule to the Calcutta public. 

The following hymns, chosen off-hand from amongst a 
considerable number composed during that period of spiritual 
upheaval, will convey some idea of the spirit of repentance and 
prayer that was awakened in the minds of the younger section 
of the Samaj by their Christian studies. 

I 

Where art thou, O Friend of the poor and lowly, 
reveal thyself and save me from the sufferings of sin. 

I am a miserable sinner ; I know not how to call 
upon thee. 

If thou, out of thy great mercy, but once come to the 
abode of my heart, I may behold thee then to my heart's 
content, and then would be satisfied my longing of 
many days. 

My mind is restless, do thou reveal thyself, O Father, 
none else knoweth the longing of my heart. 


How long shall I mourn and cry, O thou who art 
love itself. 

Thou art the treasure of the poor and the helpless, 
hence I call upon thee ; what other hope of redress is there 
in this world for the poor and needy ? Keep, keep him, 
O Father, lo ! cries here thy sinful child. 
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Oil ! forsalvC me ik)! for my sins, O Lord ; in the shade 
of thy (ect 1 f .np, to snollie my aching heart ; 1 fly to thy 
shcller, Saviour of sinn(‘rs, save me, O thou merciful One. 


O Thou great iountain of mercy, have mercy on this 
poor and sinful Inking. Oh, how can 1 behold thee with this 
heart of mine so hardened by sin. I knou^ this much alone 
that sinners arc saved by thy grace. My hope rests on 
this, that thou art Father and Mother even to the sinner. 


Who else IS there, O Lord, to show his mercy to the 
sinner ? In whatever direction 1 look, it is all darkness. 

1 know no op*e in the world, who can give to me the 
thing for which my sou! cries. O Lord ! thou art the 
refuge of those who no other shelter. Oh ! bring 

redress to tfiy servant. 

Oh ! huVv^ long shall i wait like this ? Shall I go on 
longing ai")d lioping lor ever ? C)h, how can I bear the 
burden of tlris life, my days are too heavy to bear. 

My soul is weaiy ; day and night the burden of my sin 
is too heavy to bear ; Oh, lo.jk on me with thy kind and 
pr(.pi lions eyes, otherwusc there is no liope of redress. 

To whom can I (/pen the sorrow's of my heart ? Where 
else can I find one so sympathetic with my joy and sorrows ? 
Thou alone kn<>west the inmost agonies of the spirit ; 
hence 1 call upon thee again and again. 

What a contrast do we find in these hymns to the joy of 
communion and the sense of the pervading piesence of the 
Deity that we find in the hymns of the second great revival. 
The sense of sin is not altogether absent there ; but the sense 
of joyful repose is predominant. T hat was the spirit of 
Devendranath. Keshub Chunder opened his heart to the 
Christian spirit and it begat a sense of sin and the spirit of 
earnest prayer of which the above hymns are an indication. 

The noble impulses generated at the meetings of the Sangat 
were fanned into a flame, week after week, by the impassioned 
utterances of the revered old leader. The eagerness to work 
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and to suffer for the cause becem'u' a ruling passion with the 
young members of the Samaj, the forcmr)st amongst whom, 
following the example of ]\cshub Chunder Sen, threw up their 
secular employments and in a true apostolical spirit adopted 
the missionary litc during the course oi thi next ihice or four 
years, in the face oi great privatitids. I’hus the hrst nucleus 
of a missionary organisation was loimcd. 

In the beginning oi IcSOl, the attciuion of the nacml'jers of 
the Samaj was called to the great suHcrings of large masses of 
people in the North-Western Provinces on account of a famine 
that was raging there for s^'me months. Under the leadership 
of Devendranath and Kesiiub Chuntler a sjx^cial service was 
held for raising funds in aid of the suffeiers. The service 
called forth a ready and generous response from the public. 
The attendance was large, and so great Vv/as the generous 
enthusiasm created by the service that many parted then and 
there with everything precious they had on their persons (such 
as watches, rings, chains, S:c ) to swell uf> the amount of the 
contributions of the Samaj. d his gave a new pliilanthrophic 
turn to the energies of the youngev p)arty, and next December 
wc find them organising a regular Epidemic E'und lor the relief 
of the sufferers from epidemic which seems to have made 

its first appearance in Bengal at this time. 

Steps lowiirds Fractseai Saeiai Hefonii 

On the 2Gth of July of that year*-*, the marriage of 
Sukumari, the second daughter of Devendranath, wms celebrated 
according to the reformed riles of the Brahrno Samaj. Properly 
speaking, this was the first step taken by the tW'O Brahrno 
leaders conjointly in the direction of practical social reform. 
This was the consummation of Devendranath's previous acts 
in organizing a community of fellow-believers by the introduc¬ 
tion of theTheistic Covenant. In framing the marriage ritual, 
Devendranath, in pursuance of his w^ell-known conservative 
instincts, kept as close as possible to the ritual followed in 
orthodox Hindu marriages, excluding therefrom the idolatrous 
portions. This marriage greatly stimulated the reforming pro¬ 
clivities of the younger men of the Sangat, who hailed it as a 

21. 18G1. 
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great step in the direction of social reform ; and hence-forward, 
the Brahmo Samaj began to be looked upon by the public as a 
reforming body. 

The next step that the two leaders took conjointly was the 
starting of the Indian Mirror, long known as the organ of Mr. 
Sen’s party, but which has latterly passed into the hands of 
Rai Bahadur NarenJra Nath Sen, his cousin, and is at present 
principally a political journal. The Mirror was started as a 
fortnightly journal from the month of August of that year. 
Devendranath supplied the funds, and the services of Mr. 
Manomohan Ghose, a well-known barrister in subsequent 
years, and of Captain Palmer, a dilapidated old soldier, were 
also retained in the editorial staff as regular contributors. As 
the Tattwabodhini Patrika was the Bengali organ of the Samaj, 
so the Indian Mirr-'r became its English organ. ^^Ir. Sen 
evidently started the idea, but the initial funds were supplied 
by Devendranath, the former undertaking the duties of the 
managing Editor. 

Towards the end of that year, the younger party headed by 
Mr. Sen began to agitate an im.pLntant question, namely, the 
educational mission of the Brahmo Samaj. A special meeting 
of the menabers of the Samaj was held on the 3rd of October, 
to consider the best means of promoting education in this 
country. Mr. Sen, who had begun to take an earnest interest 
in that question, addressed this meeting and made a passionate 
appeal to the members present to make education an important 
part of the work of the Samaj. It was also decided at this 
meeting to rmke an appeal to the British public in that connec¬ 
tion. A tract called an “Appeal to the British Nation for the 
Promotion of Education in India” was accordingly published 
and was circulated in England through Prof. F. W. Newman, 
with whom correspondence was opened from this time. Prof. 
Newman threw himself with great earnestness into this work, 
and with the aid of Babu Rakhal Das Haidar, an enthusiastic 
member of the Brahmo Samaj, who was then residing in 
England as a student, tried to rouse the interest of the British 
public in the educational project. He sought the assistance of 
several eminent retired Anglo-Indian officials like Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, many of whom, however, turned a cold shoulder to 
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the project and the English agitation seems to have fallen 
through. 

This year ( 1861 ) is also memorable for the publication of a 
remarkable book called iheBrahmo Dharmer Anushthan, or “The 
Practice of Brahmoism“ in the columns of the Patrika. The 
book was an epoch-making one in the history of the Samaj. It 
contained the substance of some of the discussions held at the 
meetings of the Sangat Sabha compiled and recast by Keshub 
Chunder Sen himself When subsequently published in a 
book form it produced a profound impression ; so much so 
that, when Devendranath went through it lie was deeply 
stirred, and, it is said that, as a mark of his sympathy with the 
new principles, discarded his Brahmanical thread. Fiom this 
lime he seems to have also banished from his house all idola¬ 
trous practices, such as the Durga Puja festival, which he had 
previously permitted in consideration of the earnest wishes 
of his brothers, who were by this time dead , and from 
this time also he converted the Durga Puja Hall in his 
house into a domestic chapel for the daily worship ol the 
One True God. 

From this year ( 1861 ) also, as already stated, a new zeal for 
the propagation of Brahmoism took possession of the souls of 
the youthful members of the Sangat. Mr. Sen resigned his 
post in the Bengal Bank to be able to devote all his time to the 
work of the Samaj, His example was followed within the course 
of the next two or three years by some of his friends, notably 
by Bijay Krishna Goswami, a young man of Santipur, one of 
the great centres of popular Vaishncwism, who was a student of 
of the Medical College at that time. Bijay Krishna gave up 
his college studies and threw himself with great enthusiasm 
into the work of piopagation. We find him visiting Dacca 
within a short time where his impassioned utterances gave rise 
to a great agitation, and roused up the old defenders of 
Hinduism into activity. 

The example of Bijay Krishna brought into the field other 
workers, amongst whom may be mentioned Babus Annada 
Prasad Chatterji, Umanath Gupta, Aghornath Gupta, Mahen- 
dranath Bose, and Jadunath Chakravarti. These were the 
first apostles of New Brahmoism, who took up its banner in the 
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midst of bitter persecutions and great privations. Many more 
have subsequently joined the apostolical body ; but all honour 
belongs to these early pioneers whose devotion and self-sacrifice 
showed the way. 'Fiiey carried the light ot Brahmoism to the 
furthest parts of (b.e country and it can be safely asserted that 
but for them Ibwhinoism could not have been that power which 
it became unde; Keshub (.Ihunder Sen. 

[u-sliiih onlaiiied as Minisior 

The year lS(>d bronglit with, it iricrease of strengtlr to the 
younger party. C);t tlie ISdi of April and 1st of Baisakh accord¬ 
ing to 15. h., Mr Sen was elev.itcd. to the post of the Acharya 
or minister of the Samaj by iJevendranath, who irom this 
time began to be called the Pradhan Achaiya or the chief 
mimster. I he quesiion had long Iw'cn in the laiier's mind and 
it was whilst licing in retirement in a mango-grove at Gush- 
kara in the Burdwan district, that the voice came to him to 
appaint Keslric) a inirn eer oi the S.un.ii, and lae returned to 
Calcutta with the reso!uti ;n f)f canying out that injunction. 
Mr. Sen, no less than miny r)t!ieis, was taken by surprise at 
this proposal. xMany older mem*xrs murmured at it, but 
Devendranath remained firm. In due time there appeared an 
advertisement in the Tattivahodhini Patrika announcing the 
approaching ceremony, and preparations were set on foot to 
make it a solemn one. On the app, anted day after the usual 
divine serviec, 1).vendr.math said : “On tins day by the com¬ 
mand of Almighlly G )d, I do appoint Keshub Chundcr Sen, a 
minister of the i5raiuno Samaj.” Tlien he {^resented to the 
latter a erq^y (d the hook callev.1 the Bralunu Dhdvma, with a 
formnl app lintment letter conferring on him the title of 
Drahmununda — meaning one v;hr;se delight is in God. 

'fhe elevation ot Mr. Sen to tlic pulpit gave great satisfac¬ 
tion to the younger party, but it was equally distasteful to the 
older memi^eis. I hey dul not take kindly to his sermons 
arxl openly complained ot their dryness and unspiritual 
character, 'i he new minister was S'Xely troubled in spirit 
under a sense ot inabililv to satisfy hi.s congregation, hlany of 
the old members ceased to attend the services of the Samaj 
and took their complaints to Devendranath, who however felt 
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sure of the wisdom of his choice and encourgaged his young 
colleague in the discharge of his new duties. 

The appointment of Mr. Sen as minister was marked by 
another event. On the occasion of this ceremony Mr. Sen 
showed his normal courage by introducing his young wife, not 
more than fifteen or sixteen at the time, to the family of 
Devendranath Tagore, who belonged to an excommunicated 
class of Brahmins and with whom social intercourse was 
strictly forbidden by the custom of Hindu society. In spite of 
the strong opposition offered by his relations, Mr. Sen brought 
his wife to witness the ceremony ot ordination and from that 
day, for many months, the doors of his own house were shut 
against him by his orthodox relations. As Mr. Sen^s ortho¬ 
dox relatives forsook him, the old leader of the Brahmo Samj 
extended to him his warm hospitality. He gave shelter to him 
and his wife in his own house, counted them amongst his own 
children, and showed them every attention that a father 
could do. 

I have already referred to the agitation for educational 
reform that Mr. Sen had set on foot in the previous year and 
also to the correspondence he had opened on that subject with 
Prof. F. W. Newman in England. That agitation culminated 
this year in the opening on the 1st of March, of the Calcutta 
College, an institution for the higher education of young men. 
Devendranath bore the principal part of the initial expenses 
of this institution and Mr. Sen became the principal and 
manager. The school house soon became a rendezvous for the 
younger party, principally of the first batch of missionaries 
already referred to. Here Mr. n’s brother, Krishnavihari 
Sen, and some of the sons of Devendranath received their 
first instruction and here also some of those devoted workers 
who subsequently became prominent missionaries of Mr. 
Sen’s Samaj volunteered their services as teachers, and 
received their first discipline in unselfish and devoted work. 

Progressive Trends in llie Younger Paly 

The new convictions of the members of the Sangat were 
carrying them forward far beyond the limits set down by the 
habitual caution and daily practice of the elderly members of 

12 
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the Samaj. As early as this year they formed the daring 
project of celebrating an intermarriage between persons of 
different castes, a thing highly revolutionary in the e>es of 
orthodox Hindus, and never contemplated by the Brahmo 
reformers before. The young men persuaded one of their 
number to marry a girl belonging to a lower caste. But this 
marriage was celebrated in secret and was not noised abroad. 
Devendrai:iath, if appiised ol at all, did not encourage it by 
his presence or approval and silently passed it by. But it must 
have filled his mind with many misgivings as to the probable 
future of the Samaj under the guidance of the younger men. 
However, he manifested no sign of any uneasiness for some 
time yet to come. He went on showing undiminished confi¬ 
dence in his young ccTeague. 

For some time aitei Mr. Sen's appointment as minister 
of the Samaj, he was not allowed to return to his paternal 
house, to which he had a lawful claim ; nor was his share of 
paternal inheritance given to him by his uncle, who was the 
trustee of that inheritance. Mr. Sen had to threaten his uncle 
whth legal proceedings before he could secure his portion of 
the inheritance. In the midst of these troubles, he was further 
afllictcd by an excruciatingly painful malady necessitating 
repeated operations which kept him confined to his bed for 
several months and raised him immensely in the estimation of 
his young friends on account of the great patience and fortitude 
he manifested under his sufferings. 

As the year 1803 drew^ near, all the clouds cleared off. Mr. 
Sen was restored to health and was readmitted into his own 
family dwelling house. The first proprietary right that he 
exercised in his recovered house was the pcrfoimance of the 
jatkarma or post-natal ceremony of his first son, Karuna 
Chandra, on the 11th of January accroding to the newly framed 
code of rituals of the Samaj. His decision on that subject 
brought on another serious difference with his relatives, all of 
whom, with the exception ol his mother, lett the house in 
the possession of Mr. Sen's Brahmo friends, who mustered 
strong on the occasion. Devendranath conducted the ceremony 
and supplied all the wants which the hasty ^withdrawal 
of Mr. Sen s relations had left unfulfilled. 
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The Sangat meetings, which since Mr. Sen's banishment 
from home had been transferred to the Calcutta College, were 
reinstated in the Kolutola house and the young men began to 
develop a fiery zeal for preaching their new principles in other 
parts of the country. 

The Indian Mirror of the 1st April, 1863, notices the 
foundation of society called the “Society of Theistic Friends'*^^ 
for the promotion of spiritual and general culture and of 
unselfish activity amongst the members of the Samaj. It arose 
in this way. Dr. Bhaudaji of Bombay, who had acquired 
a European reputation for his scholarship, paid a visit to 
Calcutta during this year. He was present at one of the weekly 
services of the Samaj and remarked that the Brahmos, like the 
Buddhists, practised too much contemplation and too little 
practical benevolence. He admired the Belhune Society and 
suggested the necessity of a similar institution in the Brahmo 
Samaj. Mr. Sen took up this idea and started the Society of 
Theistic Friends with Babu Taraknath i^atta as Secretary. 
Besides organising public lectures and getting up occasional 
meetings for the discussion of religious questions amongst 
the members of the Samaj, the society earnestly addressed itself 
to the task of encouraging habits of study amongst Hindu 
ladies shut up in the zenana, by appointing standards, holding 
annual examinations and distributing })rizes to successful 
candidates. 

The active interest of the members of the Brahmo Samaj 
in female education is said to have been considerably streng¬ 
thened from this time. Side by side with the efforts made 
by the Soicety of Theistic Friends for the encouragement of 
education inside the zenana, the first monthly journal for 
women called the Bamahodhini also made its appearance at 
about this time under the editorial management of Babu Umesh 
Chandra Datta, one of the members of the Society, whose 
persistent energy throughout life served to keep up the paper 
which continues its existence to this day. Devendranath 
heartily co-operated with the Society of Theistic Friends and 
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delivered a lecture at one of its meetings, narrating his twenty- 
five years’ experiences of the Brahmo Samaj.^® 

On the 28th April of 1863, Mr. Sen delivered his memorable 
lecture on “The Brahmo Samaj Vindicated,” in reply to a dis¬ 
course delivered by the Rev. Lai Behari Dey, a well-known 
Christian writer already referred to, and editor, at that time, 
of a weekly paper called the Indian Reformer. Mr. Sen spoke 
from a lofty standpoint of broad catholicity, in striking contrast 
to the flippant and carping criticism of his Christian antagonist. 
It produced a profound impression throughout the country and 
evoked warm admiration even from old Dr. Alexander Duff, 
who shortly after left this country, with the declaration that 
“the Brahmo Samaj was a power of no mean order.” 

An important event of this year was the formal appointment 
of Bijay Krishna Goswami as a missionary of the Samaj, and 
his visit at the end of the year to Baganchra, a village in the 
Jessore district, whence a petition had come from a number of 
Pirali families for the services of a Brahmo preacher. The 
Piralis were an ex-communicated class of Brahmins ostracised 
from Hindu society for the violation of some caste regulations 
during the days of the later Mahomedan rulers. Bijay Krishna 
initiated twenty-three of these families into Brahmoism during 
this memorable visit. 

But the ordination of Bijay Krishna as a missionary was not 
the only encouragement that the old leader gave to the younger 
party. Some time after the installation of Mr. Sen as the 
minister of the Church, he appointed him the Secretary and 
his friend Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar the Assistant Secretary 
of the Samaj and also entrusted the latter with the work of edit¬ 
ing the TattivaboJhini Patrika, in the place of Pandit Ananda 
Chandra Vedantabagish. These appointments indicate that the 
younger party were put in charge of the general affairs of the 
Samaj practically from the day of Mr. Sen’s appointment as 
minister, a step that gave great offence to the older members of 
the Samaj, who still formed the majority of its managing 


23. Devendranath Tagore, Brahmo Samajer Panchavimsati Vatsarer 
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council. Perhaps it was at this time or soon after, that, under 
the leadership of Babu Kanai Lai Pyne, a prominent member of 
the old Akshay Kumar Datta party, some older members, 
including amongst them Babus Thakurdas Sen and Govind 
Chand Dhar, two well-known members of that party at that 
time, seceded from the Samaj, as a mark of their protest against 
what they considered to be the higli-handcd proceedings of 
Devendranath and established a separate Samaj of their own, 
called the Upasana Samaj, in another part of the town, where 
they began to conduct divine service according to a new form 
framed by themselves and revised by Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, the celebrated widow-marriage reformer and for¬ 
merly the secretary of the Tattwabodhini Sabha. 

Before proceeding further with a detailed account of the 
other important events of 18b4, a year memorable as the one in 
which the first note of discord between the older and the 
younger parties was sounded, I must pause a while and try to 
give the reader some idea of the new sprit which the younger 
party had evolved during the few previous years. 

I have already referred to the marriage of Sukumari, the 
second daughter of the old leader, the first domestic ceremony 
performed according to Brahmo ritual. But the spirit that 
brought about that act of reform did not stop there. It went on 
producing other results, some of which have been already men¬ 
tioned, such as the jatkaima ceremony of Mr. Sen's first son, 
Karuna Chandra. The examples set by the two leaders were 
soon followed by others. Wherever the new missionaries of the 
Samaj went, they preached one gospel and laid all the emphasis 
upon one principle. ‘'Act, act," they exclaimed, "act according 
to your convictions. Discard idolatry and caste, for they are 
abominations." Their preachings met with a warm response 
from the educated community all ovei the country. 

Brahmo Anushthans or social and domestic ceremonies, began 
to multiply in unlooked-for quarters. Young men belonging to 
influential families of Brahmins one after another discarded the 
sacred Brahminical threads, the badges of caste, and refused to 
bow before their family idols. As a result of the exertions ot 
the devoted band of new missionaries, who had given up all to 
be preachers of God’s truth, new Samajes began to spring up in 
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every important district of Bengal and even in distant provin¬ 
ces Every fortnight the Indian Minor, the able organ of the 
younger party, reported the establishment of new Samajes, the 
opening up of new fields of propagation, and cases of conversion 
of many yourjg men and also of their persecution by their 
relatives. These reports were freely quoted by the leading papers 
of the land, and thus the sayings and doings of the Calcutta 
reformers were widely circulated throughout the country. 

In Bengal the new ferment roused up the spirit of old 
Hinduism. “Put them down, put them down," was the cry 
raised everywhere by the leaders of orthodox Hinduism. Every 
family that sent its children to Calcutta became apprehensive 
lest thev should come under the influence of the new reformers. 
The engines of social persecution were set in motion in every 
part of the province, Ai Dacca, where Aghornath Gupta, 
a young missionary ol Mr. Sen’s party, had been sent as a 
teacher in the lecently established Brahmo School, and where 
Bijay Krishna also went, social persecution was in full 
operation to save young men from the prevailing contagion. 
There some young men, notable amongst them Babu Banga 
Chandra Koy, who still figuies so high as an apostle of the 
New Dispens..tion in Eastern Bengal, joined young Aghornath 
and roused up a new spirit amongst young men. At Govinda- 
pur, a village twelve miles south-east of Calcutta, a young 
man was treated in the most brutal manner by his relatives for 
having dared to invite li'-m Calcutta a number of Brahmo 
friends with the object of celebrating the shraddha ceremony 
(memorial rite) of his deceased father according to the new code 
of rituals, At Mazilpur, a village thirty miles south-east of 
Calcutta, the landdords ol the village tiied to crush the little 
party of young Brahmos by all the means of social persecution at 
their command. At Bhagalpur, an impoitant town in Bihar, the 
leading members of the Hindu community combined in 1863, 
to put down the new spiiit of Brahmoism, threatening every 
one who dared to join the reformers with excommunication* 
But the conflagration was spreading. Sparks of living fire were 
flying in every direction carried forward by the wind, as it were 
setting district after district and village after village ablaze, 
And before it was put down in one village, lo ! a neighbouring 
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one was on fire. Such was the influence of the BrahmoSamaj at 
this period even in the remotest districts. The ferment caused 
by it was something unprecedented in Bengal. 

In the beginning of the year 1804, letters were received in 
Calcutta, from Bombav and Xladras, urgently calling for 
missionary visits, d he news of the Brahmo agitation in 
Calcutta had spread to those provinces and made men anxious 
to listen to the new gospel. These urgent appeals coming fjc>m 
inquiries at last influenced Mr. Sen to undertake a Ujissionary 
tour to those provinces. Accompanied by Ananda Prasad 
Chatterji, one of his young associates, he started loi Madras 
and Bombay on the 9ih Fclaruary, ISoT His visit was 
eminently successful. It stimulated religious enquiry, and led to 
the establishment of ilie Veda Sumaj in Madras ii'i ilnat year, and 
indirectly of the PrarthuriJ. Samaj in Bombay a lew years later. 

In the month of May, the marriage of the eldest daughter 
of Rajnarain Bose, the late President (fl the Adi Brahmo Samaj 
was celebrated with a leading member of the younger party at 
Midnapur. Mmy Calcutta Brahmos assemldedi at Midna[)ur 
on that happy occasion. This marriage also, like the marriage 
of Devendranath’s daughter, gave a great impetus to the 
cause of Brahmo ceremonies. 

From this year Ifljay Krishna Goswanai began to visit the 
village of Baganchra with some young associates, ddie advent 
of the missionaries caused great sensation in those parts and 
roused considerable public aitenli-n. After this Baganchra 
became an important field of the mi son W(nk of the progressive 
party, where Bijay Krishna with a number of earnest 
co-adjutors opened, in a few years, a school for the education 
of the children of the Brahmo families, established a dispensary 
for distribution of medicine to the malaria-stricken poor, and 
spent considerable time, at intervals, ministering to the spiritual 
needs of the converted families. He \Aas their patron saint, 
as it were, and his influence amongist them was supreme. 
Later on, when he protested against the Cooch Behar 
marriage, he did so from Baganchra and the Baganchra 
Brahmos followed him and joined the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 

On the 2nd of August of that year (ISGf), the advance 
section of Mr. Sen’s party took a daring step by celebrating 
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another inter-marriage between persons of different castes. It 
was not only performed in accordance with the non-idolatrous 
rites of the Samaj, but was a case of widow-remarriage as well 
which in itself was looked upon as a great revolution. The 
orthodox Hindus as well as the elderly members of the Samaj 
were shocked beyond measure. This marriage furnished a fresh 
cause for difference between the old leader and the progresive 
party. 

When the shock arising from this daring act was still fresh 
in the mind o( Devendranath, there came another great 
change. Bijay Krishna Goswami, from Baganchra, had been 
writing to Keshub Chander Sen, the Secretary of the Samaj, 
protesting against the custom of allowing thread-bearing 
Brahmin ministers to occupy its pulpits, and intimating his 
desire to give up all connection with the Samaj unless that evil 
was remedied. In tliis protest Bijay Krishna was supported 
by the whole body of the Sangat men. The two Calcutta leaders 
were therefore placed in a very critical position. They had to 
make up their minds rather hastily. It was decided to dismiss 
the t)ld thread-bearing assistant ministers and to engage in their 
place the services of threadless ones. Accordingly, it was 
resolved to appoint Bijay Krishna Goswami and Armada Prasad 
Chatterji as assistant ministers. The arrangements were 
hurriedly got up and towards the middle of that month the two 
missionaries of the younger party were ordained U[?ucharyas or 
assistant ministers, as a peace-offering to that party. 

Conflicl belween the Young and ihe Old 

But this step served as the last straw that broke the camel’s 
back. It brought matters to a crisis. Amongst the dismissed 
ministers was Ayodhyanath Pakrashi, who was held -in high 
esteem by all. His dismissal made the members of the older 
party feel that it wois high time that they should shake off their 
grim silence and distinctly tell the old leader, respect for wdiom 
had kept them tongue-tied so long, that they could tolerate 
such things no longer. Accordingly, they made earnest 
representations to Devendranath, who was thus placed in a 
critical position. He was face to face with a most serious 
problem. He felt that the alternatives before him were either 
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to part company, once for all, with these revolutionaries and 
their gifted leader, or to allow the Samaj to be drawn away from 
the old Hindu lines laid down by Raja Rammohun Roy, within 
which he had struggled all along to keep it. His resolution was 
soon taken. He made up his mind to disregard all considera¬ 
tions of attachment and personal friendship and to give up 
even the chosen band of devoted men whom he valued so much 
on account of their earnestness and sincerity. His mind once 
made up, he proceeded to give effect to his resolution in that 
quiet and firm manner in which he had acted all through his 
life. 

From this time forward one event after another happened 
in quick succession which daily widened the breach between 
the two parties. Mr. Sen felt that a storm was impending 
and forthwith proceeded to organise a Brahmo Pratinidhi Sabha 
or a Representative Assembly®*, with the object of securing the 
voice of the general body of Brahmos in controlling the affairs 
of the Church. The first meeting was held in the Brahmo 
Samaj house, Devendranath himself presiding. But before 
anything could be done to re-unite the conflicting elements, an 
event intervened which further widened the gap between the 
two parties. 

The repairs of the Samaj building, owing to the damages 
caused by the terrific cyclone of October, 1864, having become 
necessary, the services of the Samaj were temporarily transferred 
to the house of Devendranath. Then happened an event 
which I shall narrate in the words of Rev. Bhai P. C. 
Mozoomdar, the biographer of Keshub Chunder Sen. 

‘*While there, one Wednesday in November, it was so 
arranged that before the newly elected upacharyas (assistant 
ministers, who had renounced their Brahmanical thread) 
arrived, the two former upacharyas, who had been deposed 
for retaining their sacred thread by the authority of 
Devendranath himself, were installed into the pulpit 
again. In order that this might be done without 
hindrance, the devotional proceedings were begun a few 
minutes earlier than the appointed time# When on arrival 

24, Established 30 October 1864, 
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at the place of worship Keshub and his friends witnessed 
this irregularity they left the service and warmly protested. 
Devendranath replied that as the service was being held in 
his private house he had the right to make what arrange¬ 
ment he liked. But Keshub's party insisted that it was the 
public worship of the Brahmo Samaj, only transferred for 
a little interval to his house by the consent of the congrega¬ 
tion ; now if he chose to violate rules laid down under his 
own presidency, they must decline to join such services in 
future. Thus began this act of secession from the parent 
Samaj at Jorasanko.'*^ "’ 

But the actual secession did not take place till a later date. 
On that occassion, however, Mr. Sen quietly took his seat 
amongst the congregation ; but his more ardent associate, Bijay 
Krishna Goswami, stood at the door and prevented such of the 
younger party as he could persuade from joining the congrega¬ 
tion and led them out to hold an independent service on the 
terrace of the house of one of them. It is worth recording here 
that one of the reinstalled assistant ministers was Ayodhyanath 
Pakrashi, whose hasty dismissal was such a cause of complaint 
to the older members. 

The hostile attitude assumed by the younger party made 
Devendranath come to the decision to remove them from all 
office and power in connection with the Samaj ; and the steps 
that he took in the direction of resuming the functions of the 
Samaj from them were : (1) as the sole Trustee of the Samaj 
he resumed the charge of all the affairs of the Samaj ; (2) he 
dismissed the old managing council, amongst whom there were 
some members of the younger party, and appointed a new 
council consisting exclusively of older members ; (3) he 

appointed his eldest son Babu Dwijendranath Tagore and 
Pandit Ayodhyanath Pakrashi respectively as Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of the Samaj in the place of Mr. Sen and 
Mr. P. G. Mozoomdar ; (4) he took charge of the TatiwabodhU 
ni Patrika from the hands of the younger party, who nothing 
daunted by their loss of power started the Dharmatattwa, a 
monthly Bengali journal as their own organ. 


25. Mozoomdar, p. 105. 
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Mr. Sen on his part saw that the great struggle was coming 
to a head and at once girded up his loins for it. He made up 
his mind to leave the Trustees of the Samaj in undisturbed 
possession of the Samaj property and the weekly services, but 
decided to retain in the hands of his party the larger depart¬ 
ment of mission operations. After his visit to Madras and 
Bombay, the thought had suggested itself to his mind that some 
means should be adopted to secure co-operation amongst the 
scattered Samajes whose number was daily multiplying and to 
start a central organisation which would serve as the head office 
helping and strengthenting them all. This larger Brahmo Samaj 
in his eyes far overshadowed the smaller one then located in 
the house at Jorasanko He proceeded to carry his idea into 
practice by trying to make Representative Assembly, called the 
Brahmo Pratinidhi Sabha, the central missionary organisation 
to which the provincial Samajes were called upon to send their 
delegates. Henceforth repeated meetings of the Sabha were 
called during the next two years and efforts were made to carry 
on mission operations with redoubled energy. 

No words of mine can describe the spirit of self-sacrifice 
that actuated the first band of missionaries at this time. They 
could not command even the bare necessaries of life. On the 
other hand they were subjected by their orthodox Hindu rela¬ 
tives to the bitterest persecution, were driven out of their 
homes with their families, and thrown for their subsistance on 
the support of a small community of fellow-believers, most of 
whom were homeless and friendless like themselves. Their 
privations were so great that one shudders to think of them 
even at this distance of time. Yet the new workers were cheer¬ 
ful and carried forward the new gospel far and wide, a noble 
work in which they were backed by their young wives, who 
also had imbibed their zeal. 

Though no formal act of schism had yet taken place, the 
year 1865 dawned upon a church practically divided into two 
hostile camps, the conservatives and the progressives. The first 
was a party of elderly men who had joined the Samaj since its 
first revival in 1843, and who in point of practice conformed to 
the rules of the old Hindu society. They had a peculiar attach¬ 
ment to the old time-honoured institutions of Hinduism, and 
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were loth to do anything that would lead to a violent disruption 
of the same. They were very much in dread lest they should 
be excommunicated by their caste-fellows and scrupulously 
avoided everything that could lead to such an unwelcome result. 
They regarded with disfavour, and viewed with dismay, the 
new principles of action enunciated by the Sangat Sabha, 
many of which they considered as positively revolutionary and 
dangerous. They did not at all like the elevation of the young 
fire-brand Keshub to the pulpit ; his sermons they had been 
secretly despising and his services they had been tolerating only 
out of respect for the venerable Devendranath, who almost 
doted upon his colleague. They had been daily murmuring 
that the Tattwabodhini Patrika, having fallen into the hands of 
the hot-headed youngsters, had become a vehicle for their 
unripe thoughts and revolutionary principles. Consequently 
they were now glad that a successful check had at last been put 
on the growing influence of the young men. 

The temper of the younger party was quite different. Their 
ages ranged between eighteen and twenty.five. Ma y of them 
had been previously weaned from strictly Hindu ideas by a 
course of Western education. Several of them, their lender 
specially, had drunk deep from the fountains of Christianity. 
They had adopted religion with the fervour of first love. Their 
youthful enthusiasm made'them regardless of all consequences. 
A broad spirit of catholicity had taken possession of their souls, 
which looked upon Hinduism or any other sectarian faith as 
too narrow for them. They fretted against the form of service 
then prevalent in the Samaj, which consisted of the repetition 
of Sanskrit texts, selected from the Upanishads. They were not 
satisfied with the highly formal and learned garb in which the 
religious life of the Samaj was then clothed, but were eager to 
communicate the light to the common people in their homely 
language. With the progress of their convictions the old 
ministers of the Samaj, who still retained the Brahmanical 
secred thread, had become obnoxious in theij eyes. There 
was a weight of conventionalism pressing upon the life of the 
Samaj which they wanted very much to break through and give 
fresh vent to the new spirit that was in them. There was an 
even more advanced section of this party who went further. 
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They would not stop until they had recast their whole life, 
domestic and social, according to the new principles. All of 
them had done away with caste and idolatry, so far as they 
were individually concerned ; but they would not stop there. 
They wanted to promote inter-marriages between different 
castes, a thing never dreamt of amongst the Hindus. They were 
not content with giving their wives and daughters good educa¬ 
tion and the light of their faith ; but they longed to admit them 
into social equality with men, which even many of their own 
party considered to be fraught with danger. 

Thus did the two parties stand towards each r-ther at the 
commencement of the year 1865. Devendranath Tagore and 
Keshub Ghunder Sen still formed, to some extent, the connec¬ 
ting links between them. Their separation was not yet com¬ 
plete. Devendranath, though representing the older party and 
in great sympathy with many of their principles, was still 
disposed to make all legitimate concessions to the younger one. 
In the beginning of this year, as a sort of compromise, he 
offered the pulpit of the Samaj to be used by the preachers of 
the younger party once a month. But the latter refused to 
accept the proposal. All their reasons are not known. Perhaps 
they could not bring themselves to accept it, because it implied 
their consent to the continuance of the thread-bearing ministers 
in office. Whatever the reason might have been, the proposal 
of the old leader failed to evoke a favourable response. 

It was not only Devendranath who was in favour of the 
little conciliation that was still possible, but Keshub Ghunder 
Sen too was anxious to act together as lung as it was practi¬ 
cable, and would not cause him any pain if he could avoid it. 
But he was at heart with the younger party. Though he did 
not fully sympathise with some of the social ideas of the most 
advanced section of that party, he could not but feel that they 
representeu what he considered to be the higher type of theism. 
He felt he must move on with them, or his leadership would 
be gone. He was in the position of one, who by his own 
utterances and acts, had unchained a mighty spirit, which 
walked abroad, defying all efforts for moderating its course. 
The clouds were gathering in the horizon, unheeded by the 
more enthusiastic members, but visible to the keen eye of 
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Keshub Chunder Sen, who strove for sometime, as the events 
of the next two years will show, to ward off the impending 
storm, but failed and finally yielded to the inevitable. 

As soon as the anniversary festival of 1865 was over, the 
younger party formed an earnest rosolution to come to a final 
settlement of the vexed question of right of the Brahmo public 
to the management of the affairs of the Calcutta Brahmo Samaj* 
A requisition signed by a large number of Brahmos was accor¬ 
dingly sent to the authorities of the Samaj asking for permi¬ 
ssion to hold a public meeting of the Brahmo community in 
the hall of the Samaj. The permission was refused ; and the 
meeting was afterwards held in another house on the Chitpore 
Road on the 26th of February. It was a stormy meeting. 
Babu Hemendranath Tagore, the third son of Devendranath, 
backed by Babu Nabagopal Mitra, subsequently editor of the 
National Paper, opposed it on the ground that it had been 
convened without sufficient notice and that many influential 
Brahmos were absent from it. Their objections were over¬ 
ruled by the president of the meeting, which proceeded to 
pass a resolution condemnatory of the course of action adopted 
by the Trustees of the Calcutta Brahmo Samaj. Mr. Sen 
advised the meeting to divide the work of the Samaj into two 
departments, (1) the management of the Trust property, and 
(2) the management of the missionary work and other external 
relations. Leaving the Trustees of the Samaj in undisturbed 
possession of the trust property and of the services connected 
therewith, a separate organisation was instituted to take care 
of the mission funds and of the mission work. A managing 
council of this body was appointed with Rev. Bhai P. C. 
Mozoomdar as Secretary. 

From this time, every month added to the irritation of both 
the contending parties, till we come to the month of July, when 
there was a struggle over the Indian Mirror, The cause of the 
quarrel will be best told in the words of Mr. Sen himself, which 
we quote from this article headed *'Ourselves'^ in the first 
number of his own Mirror, which he began to publish from the 
15th July of this year : 

“Such uniform advocacy on our part of the reformed 

and faithful Brahmos brought upon us the confirmed hatred 
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and determined condemnation ot those who felt offended 
and irritated by our boldness and honesty ; while by this 
very course of conduct we were riveting the sympathy of all 
truly interested in the cause of progress. Hence while the 
recent changes ... of the Calcutta Brahmo Samaj took 
place, one of the principal steps taken by the Trustees was 
to cut off the Indian Mirror from its establishment, and leave 
it to itself, perhaps to pine away unsupported and unpatron- 
ised. Thanks however to propitious Fate, the Mirror man¬ 
aged to live since that luckless day, and what is more, it has 
persisted in its honest and fearless course, nothing daunted. 
An article was published commenting on the dispute bet¬ 
ween the Trustees and the members of the Samaj and giving 
the public an insight into its actual causes. Then again in 
our impression of July 1st, we happened to say something 
against the Hindu aspect of Rammohun Roy's Church, 
But another evidence was perhaps needed to establish con¬ 
clusively our determination to continue honest and fearless 
to make hidden antagonism burst into open conflict, A 
correspondence came in, which we publish in this time, 
purporting to be a narrative of the progressive stages 
through which the Brahmo Samaj has passed, and, as usual 
was sent in to be set up in type. A preventory was at once 
issued by the '‘Manager of the Calcutta Brahmo Samaj" that 
all manuscripts for the Mirror should in future be submitted 
to them for their inspection. This was of course followed 
by our vigorous protest and an emphatic declaration not to 
submit to such arbitrary interference with our indepen¬ 
dence.'’ 

Failing to get access to the old office, Mr. Sen began to 
publish from another press fresh issues of his own Indian 
Mirror with the old list of subscribers, which he caused to be 
removed from the old office. 

The rest of the story is thus told by Rev. Bhai P. C. 
Mozoomdar, the friend and biographer of Mr. Sen, in the first 
edition of his book on K- C. Sen. 

"Babu Devendranath and his party claimed it (the 
Mirror) as their possession on account of the money contri¬ 
butions made by him and Keshub claimed that morally it 
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was his, by reason of his active share in starting the paper, 
and of the editorial responsibilities, which for some years he 
had taken entirely upon himself. The paper was printed at 
theSamaj Press, and Rabu Devendranath refused to allow 
Keshub to have any access to the printing establishment oi 
to the literary work of the Newspaper, making it in the 
meanwhile over to another young man. His party thought 
they had sufficiently snubbed Keshub. The paper was a 
fortnightly one and they were sure they could get out the 
next number at their leisure. But what was their astonish¬ 
ment to find that before a week was over Keshub had 
already got an extraordinary number of the Indian Mirror 
published by an independent press, with a scathing 
article on the high-handedness which had attempted to 
shut him out ! The Calcutta Samaj people gave up the 
conflict in despair, but never forgave Keshub for their 
defeat.” 

The explanation offered by Rev. Bhai Gour Govinda Roy 
Upadhyaya, another biographer of Mr. Sen, of this part of the 
latter’s conduct is, that though the Calcutta Samaj authorities 
did set up a man named Brajanath Roy as the new Manager of 
the Mirror and advanced their claims upon the papers removed 
from the old office, Mr. Sen paid no heed to them, declaring 
that the paper was his own and that he had a right to them ; 
and he did so because he had ascertained by enquiry in proper 
quarters that “there was no legal difficulty in the way of starting 
five papers under the name of the Indian Mirror. 

Thus it will be seen that the starting of the new Mirror 
was a deliberate undertaking commenced after consultation of 
legal opinion and with the old list of subscribers removed from 
Devendranath's custody, thereby depriving him of the chance 
of continuing the paper, of which he was the proprietor—a 
sad return lor the kindness uniformly shown by him. How- 
ever, I leave the reader to form his own opinion on this most 
painful part of the quarrel. 

26, Gour Govinda Roy, Acharya Keshabchandra, Vol. 1, Centenary 
Edition, 1938, p. 266. 
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Devendranath, when checkmated by his clever colleague in 
this manner, did not assert his proprietory right. He quietly 
gave up the old paper and helped Nabagopal Mitra, a young 
man already spoken of, in starting a fresh English weekly called 
the National Paper, which for some time became the English 
organ of the Adi Brahmo Samaj. 

On the 15th of July, the day that the new Mirror was start¬ 
ed, there was inaugurated a prayer-meeting, called Brahmika 
Samajt intended exclusively for ladies. From the day that the 
progressive Brahmos began to be excommunicated by their 
orthodox Hindu relations, the number of lady members began 
to increase year after year ; and the education and social eleva¬ 
tion of women came to be recognised as an important item of 
reform in the programme of the younger party. Some proof of 
it was afforded as early as 1852, by Mr. Sen's taking his wife to 
the house of the Tagores. Subsequent proofs are also to be 
found in the Zenana Education Scheme of the Society of Theis- 
tic Friends, and also in the starting of the Bamabodhini Patrika, 
Side by side with other projects of reform this part of their 
work received the constant attention of the progressive section 
of the Samaj. But nothing was done in the shape of an orga¬ 
nised effort till this year. The establishment of the Brahmika 
Samaj or Brahmo Ladies' Prayer Meeting gave a great impetus 
to the cause of female education in the Brahmo Samaj. The 
sermons that Mr. Sen preached to the ladies were subsequently 
published in book form. 

From this time, properly speaking, commenced a new era 
of female emancipation. Soon after, i e. in October next, Mr. 
Sen himself took out a number of Brahmo ladies to the house 
of Dr. Robson, a Christian missionary, to meet some European 
friends—a step considered at the time to be highly revolu¬ 
tionary, and as such it evoked much public criticism. But the 
movement did not stop there. As it often happens, there was 
a small coterie of more ardent spirits in the ranks of Mr. Sen's 
followers who went further. They were not satisfied with the 
liitle forward movement inaugurated by their leader in taking 
the ladies out of their zenana seclusion to Dr. Robson's house, 
but were bent upon giving their women social equality with 
themselves* Mr. Sen, who belonged to an aristocratic Hindu 
14 
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family and whose luuul wds deeply fioiu childhood 

with idccis of female seclusion, was not prepared to go so far, 
began to look upon xnany of the steps taken by the extreme 
section of the party as fraught with danger and gave them 
repeated warnings. These first efforts after female emancipa¬ 
tion will be further noticed in the next chapter. 


Conflict Leads lo Schism 

On the 23rd July 1865, Mr. Sen delivered a lecture on the 
Struggle jor Religious Independence and Progress in the Brahmo 
Samaj. In this lecture he laid before the Brahmo public what 
he considered to be the Ingh-handed dealings of the authorities 
of the Calcutta Brahmo Samaj, and the failure of the younger 
party to introduce something like constitutional control over its 
affairs. There were passionate appeals upholding the religion 
of the Brahmo Samaj as a liberal religion which encouraged 
liberty of thought and action, and sought to establish true 
brotherhood amongst men. In point of eloquence it was a 
remarkable production and may justly be regarded as the first 
trumpet-blast of the coming schism. It secured many new 
adherents to the progressive cause. 

On the same day a representation was sent to Devendra- 
nath in which, amongst other requests, the following points 
were chiefly urged : (1) Neither the Acharya (minister) nor 

the Upacharya (assistant minister) nor the Adhyeta (reader) of 
the Brahmo Samaj should hold any badge symbolical of caste 
or sectarian distinctions. (2) “If you do not consent to adopt 
the system described above with regard to Divine worship, you 
will oblige us by allowing the Brahmo public to hold their 
service in the Brahmo Samaj premises on a separate day.“ This 
letter was signed by Keshub Chunder Sen, Umanath Gupta, 
Mahendranath Bose, Jadunath Chakravarti, Nibaran Chandra 
Mukherji and Praiap Chandra Mozoomdar. 

In reply to this Devendranath expressed his inability to 
comply with either of the requests, on the following 
grounds: 

“Your aim, it appears, is only directed against the caste¬ 
distinguishing badge of Upabit, For many reasons I cannot 
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now consent to this proposal of yours, and these reasons are 
set forth below”. 

“Before the promulgation of the code of Brahmo cere** 
monials the worship of the One True God was in vogue, 
and those who at that time joined the Brahmo Samaj with 
zeal and reverence had to prepare themselves like practical 
Brahmos of the present time for extreme persecution, 
which many of them did actually suffer. Even you your¬ 
selves at first joined the Branmo Samaj for the sole purpose 
of the worship of God and to this day perhrips there are 
among you men who cannot join you in any rrtatter except 
prayer. But notwithstanding that many among the elder 
and younger Brahmos have not been able to come forward 
to practise, neither they nor you are objects of my disfavour. 
If actuated by the consideration that unless your wishes are 
complied with, you may separate yourselves, I manifest any 
indifference towards them I shall be guilty of partiality. 
When they, who have defended the Brahmo Samaj so long 
according to their own idea, preserve that idea even now, 
how can I deprive them of their former privileges ?” 
(Extract from the translation of Devendranath Tagore^s 
letter, as appearing in the Indian Mirror of August 1, 1865.j 
In reply to the second request he said : 

“Your prayer is plainly unnecessary ; because the days 
already appointed for that purpose (public worship) are 
intended for all Brahmos, yea not for Brahmos alone, but for 
all men. If this separate day you want to be for yourselves 
alone, I am sorry I cannot consent to your proposal. You 
have written that by this measure both parties may be ser¬ 
ved, and in the place of the difference tha has sprung up 
between the Brahmos, good feeling is likely to be engen¬ 
dered, It is my firm belief that from this measure greater 
mischief is likely to proceed, and in a public Brahmo Samaj 
it was not proper.” 

This corrspondence to all intents and purposes closed the 
controversy between the two parties, and the real schism may 
be regarded to have taken place from this time. 

It has been already noticed that from the day of difference 
with the Adi Brahmo Samaj Mr. Sen directed his attention 
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principally to two things. Fiist, he tried to organise a consti¬ 
tutional assembly for the regulation of the affairs of the Samaj ; 
secondly, defeated in that object by the Trustees of the Samaj, 
he betook himself to the next course left open to him, namely, 
the organisation of a mission department. From the year 1865 
he bent the whole force of his nature on this department of his 
work ; nor was he unsuccessful. Even so early as the beginn¬ 
ing of 1866 we find the names of seven missionaries mentioned 
at the general meeting of the members of the Samaj. These 
seven missionaries were : Keshub Chunder Sen, Bijay Krishna 
Goswami, Umanath Gupta. Mahendranath Bose, Annada 
Prasad Chatterji, Jadunath Chakravarti and Aghornath Gupta. 
Pandit Gour Govinda Roy, Babus P. C. Mozoomdar, Amritalal 
Bose and Kanti Chandra Mitra had not yet joined the 
missionary body, but were in close touch with them and were 
about to join them. Of the seven missionaries mentioned above, 
Bijay Krishna Goswami and Annada Prasad Chatterji subse¬ 
quently left the Brahmo Samaj and joined some mystic sects. 

Largely as the result of the exertions of this first band of 
missionaries, fifty-four samajes had sprung up in different parts 
of the country before this time and most of them received 
repeated visits from the itinerant preachers. Bijay Krishna 
Goswami had visited Eastern Bengal as early as 1863, and had 
caused considerable stir by his fervid utterances. He was 
followed by Aghornath Gupta, who joined the Brahmo 
school of Dacca and became the centre of a body of earnest 
workers. Accompanied by Bijay Krishna Goswami and 
Aghornath Gupta, Mr. Sen visited Faridpur, Dacca and 
Mymensing and other places in Eastern Bengal towards the end 
of 1865. His eloquent lectures in these parts kindled a new 
spirit and gave rise to an agitation the like of which had seldom 
been seen. The orthodox Hindus of Dacca were roused to a 
sense of danger and started an association with a Bengali organ 
called Hindu Hitaishini or the “Well-wisher of the Hindus" and 
set in motion all the engines of social persecution against those 
who joined the Brahmo Samaj. Mr. Sen shortly returned to 
Calcutta, leaving Bijay Krishna in the field to consolidate the 
work he had commenced, who in his turn carried the fire far 
and wide. 
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One memorable event in connection with this mission tour 
of Mr. Sen was the writing of his little treatise entitled True 
Faith. He wrote it during a journey by boat. That remark¬ 
able little book, one of the best ever given to the world by a 
religious teacher, clearly indicates the spirit that actuated him 
at this important period ot his life. In this book Mr. Sen des¬ 
cribes prudence as the ‘'arithmetic of fools", which expression 
called forth a protest from Prof. F. W. Newman as being the 
enunciation of a most dangerous principle of action ; but the 
former stuck to the principle throughout his life and herein lay 
the greatness of Keshub Chunder Sen, who showed the way to 
us of apostolic self-consecration. 

On the New Year's Day, 1866, Mr. Sen's friends celebrated 
a fresh case of inter^marriage in which a new ritual was adopted 
which excluded many things that Devendranath had included 
from the orthodox Hindu ritual. Besides, there was a new and 
important addition. It included a form of vrata or vow, which 
both the contracting parties were made to take in imitation of 
the Christian form of marriage. This was looked upon at the 
time as a great innovation ; but it has since then remained as 
a marked feature of progressive Brahmo marriages. 

This marriage naturally indicated a significant point of 
difference between the two parties. But in spite of all that 
difference, Mr. Sen succeeded in persuading old Devendranath 
to provide seats behind the screen, in the Calcutta Brahmo 
Samaj chapel, for the ladies of his Brahmika Samaj, during the 
anniversary service of that year, in which Mr. Sen also took 
part, for the last time, along with Devendranath and his eldest 
son, Dwijendranath. These facts show the conciliatory 
disposition of Devendranath even after so much tension of 
feeling. 

Soon after the anniversary festival of 1866 the members of 
Keshub Chunder Sen's party held a meeting to bid adieu to Mr. 
Sridharulu Naidu of Cuddalore in the Madras Presidency, who 
had been residing amongst them for some months. Having 
been drawn into the Brahmo Samaj by the Madras agitation of 
1864, Sridharulu found his way to Calcutta with much diffi¬ 
culty and was received with enfhusiafimbv Me. Sen's mission- 
. ^ ' p. o. rnTloY' ncaaetiiy , . 

aries in 1865. After 
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their company he went back to Madras in the beginning of 
1866. The ceremony was deeply interesting and Sridharulu 
went back a devoted worker and spent the remaining years of 
his life, fighting almost single-handed to the last, till his noble 
career was terminated by a sad accident, 

On the 5th of May, 1866, Mr. Sen delivered his celebrated 
lecture on Jesus Christy Asia and Europe in the Hall of the 
Calcutta Medical College. This lecture was meant as a counter¬ 
blast to the bigoted and sectarian utterances of a Christian 
speaker, Mr. Scott Moncrief, who sometime ago had vilified 
the natives of this country in some of his speeches. Mr. Sen 
was then living in retirement in a garden house in the northern 
suburbs of Calcutta, absorbed in the study of Prof. Seely's 
well-known book called Ecce' Homo, and the high notions 
that he had formed ot Christ's character and teachings by the 
study of that book he put forth in that lecture as lessons for the 
Moncrief class of narrow Christians. 

The high regard in which Mr. Sen held Jesus Christ at this 
time will be manifest from the following extracts : 

'‘There can be no question that Jesus was commissioned 
and destined by Providence for the great work which he 
came to perform. Nor can we fail to notice the wise arrange¬ 
ments made by Providence for the effectual performance of 
the work"."^ 

“Verily he was above ordinary humanity, sent by Pro¬ 
vidence to reform and regenerate mankind. He received 
from Providence wisdom and power for that great 
work".®® 

“Tell me brethren whether you regard Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth, the carpenter’s son, as an ordinary man \ Is there a 
single soul in this large assembly who would scruple to 
ascribe extraordinary greatness and a supernatural moral 
heroism to Jesus Christ and him crucified ? Was not he 
who by his wisdom illuminated, and by his power saved, a 
dark and wicked world,—was not he who has left us such a 
priceless legacy of Divine truth, and whose blood has 

27. Lectures in India, p. 4. 

28, Jbid, p. G. 
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wrought such wonders for eighteen hundred years,—was 
not he above ordinary humanity ? Blessed Jesus, immortal 
child of God ! For the world he lived and died. May the 
world appreciate him and follow his precepts 
No wonder that this passionate regard for the founder of 
Christianity evoked widespread criticism m the native Indian 
press. It began to be prophesied in the papers that the young 
leader of the Brahmo Samaj was on his way to conversion to 
Christianity. To the older members of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, 
in whose minds there was already existing a strained state of 
feeling against the speaker, this open declaration ol the super¬ 
human greatness of Jesus offered a new handle. They said 
they were glad that the real cause of difference was coming out 
at last and that the world could now plainly see how far the 
younger men of the Brahmo Samaj had gone out of the limits 
assigned to them by Raja Rammohun Roy and the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj. That lecture widened the breach between the 
two parties further. But on the other hand it gained for 
Mr. Sen the friendship of a large number of Christians, in¬ 
cluding no less a person than Lord Lawrence, the Governor- 
General of the time, who began to cultivate acquaintance with 
him from this time and to show marked favour towards him. 

Finding his lecture on Jesus Christ universally assailed by 
his countrymen and giving rise to many misgivings even in the 
minds of many of his admirers, Mr. Sen delivered next Sep¬ 
tember a lecture on Great Men, in which he tried to explain 
the philosophy of the genesis and the functions of the great 
prophets of mankind—a view he seems to have imbibed from 
study of Victor Cousin. The Christians received it as a con¬ 
cealed recantation of his pro-Christian proclivities and vigoro¬ 
usly assailed him in their papers. On the other hand it did 
not allay the displeasure of the conservative Brahmos, who saw 
in it only the aberrations of a self-seeking mind. The follow¬ 
ing extracts from the lecture will give the reader some idea of 
the main lines of contention : 

“The first manifestation of God is in nature, and it is 
from this that the earliest religious impressions of men and 


29. JhUp. 13-14. 
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and nations have been derived. This is the primary and 
ordinary revelation of God, and one which is accessible and 
intelligible to all alike. Man in the simplicity of his un¬ 
educated mind, and without the aid of logic or philosophy 
“traces nature up to nature*s God’\ He cannot but do 
so/'«® 

“But is God manifested only in matter ? Is the volume 
of nature his only revelation to man—the only source from 
which we are to derive our knowledge of his nature and 
attributes and our relations and obligations to him ? 
There is another revelation. There is God in History. He 
who created and upholds this vast universe, also governs 
the destinies and affairs of nations. History is not 
what superficial readers take it to be, a barren record of 
meaningless facts—a dry chronicle of past events, whose 
evanescent interest vanished with the age when they 
occurred. It is a most sublime revelation of God, and is 
full of religious significance.*’^^ 

“But in what manner does God manifest himself in 
history ? Through great men. For what is history but the 
record of the achievements of those extraordinary personages 
who appear from time to time and lead mankind ? And 
what is it that we read therein but the biography of such 
men c 

"Great men are sent by God into the world to benefit 
mankind. They are his apostles and missionaries who bring 
to us glad tidings from heaven ; and in order that they may 
effectually accomplish their errand they are endowed by him 
with requisite power and talents.”*® 

"Great men possess a representative character. They 
are representative in a double sense :—(1) They represent 
their country and age ; (2) they represent specific ideas. 

This quality is essential to greatness.** ...Every great man 
comes into the world with a certain great idea fixed in his 

30. Ibid, p. 40. 

31. Ibid, p. 43. 

32. Ibid, p. 44. 
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mind which it is his mission to realize and stamp on his 
age. This idea is not an accident, but the essence of his 
being. It is not a doctrine learnt from books or deduced by 
reasoning. It is divinely implanted in his mind ; it is 
inseparable from his nature, and is interwoven with his 
being.*'"" 

“And though Jesus Christ, the Prince of Prophets, 
effected greater wonders and did infinitely more good to the 
world than the others, and deserves therefore our pro- 
foundest reverence, we must not neglect that dhain or any 
single link in that chain, ol prophets that preceded him and 
prepared the world for him ; nor must we refuse honor to 
those who coming after him have carried on the blessed 
work of human regeneration for which he lived and died."®® 

The lecture closed with the description of certain character¬ 
istics of great men which enabled them to successfully perform 
the task divinely appointed for them. It was a highly thought¬ 
ful one, and laid down very clearly many deeply spiritual points 
of doctrine. But it failed, as has already been said, to allay the 
discontent of the conservative section of the Samaj, and the 
parties found themselves to be at greater variance with each 
other after the delivery of these lectures than ever before. 

Establishment of the Brahmo Samaj of India 

The necessity for a formal schism began to be discussed in 
the pages of the Indian Mirror from the middle of this year®^. 
By that time many of the provincial samajes were prepared for 
such a course, and letters were received from 120 Brahmos, 
both men and women, in favour of such a proposal. A meeting 
was accordingly held on Sunday, the 11th November, in the 
house of the Calcutta College, on the Chitpore Road, when 
more than two hundred people assembled in spite of extremly 
bad weather, and the Brahmo Samaj of India was formally esta¬ 
blished. 

35. Ibid, p. 54. 

36. Ibid, p. 67. 
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Before the proceedings commenced, Babu Nabagopal Mitra, 
the editor of the National Paper, stood up to oppose the forma¬ 
tion of the New Samaj ; but he was over-ruled and the meeting 
proceeded to elect Babu Umanath Gupta as its chairman. After 
the reading of a number of texts from different scriptures, the 
chairman opened the proceedings with his preliminary remarks 
and called upon Keshub Chunder Sen to move the first resolu¬ 
tion, who duly proposod the organisation of a new society called 
the Brahmo Samaj of India. He was seconded by Aghornath 
Gupta. But opposition was once more forthcoming. One of 
those present read a paper pointing out the impropriety of 
holding such a meeting in the absence of the spiritual leaders 
of the Samaj . whereupon Babu Nabagopal Mitra once more 
sprang to his feet and urged the same point upon the attention 
of the meeting. Babus Kanti Chandra Mitra and Nilmani Dhar 
defended the course adopted by the progressive section oi 
the Brahmos tn organising a new Samaj. At last, after such 
discussion, Mr. Sen’s resolution was adopted by the meeting. 

Then came a number of other resolutions moved and sup¬ 
ported by Mahendranath Bose, Prasanna Kumar Sen, Bijay 
Krishna Goswami, Haralal Roy, Hara Chandra Majumdar, 
Govinda Chandra Ghose, Amritalal Bose, Pratap Chandra 
Mozoomdar and others, most of whom have taken an important 
part in subsequent Brahmo history. One of these resolutions 
related to the publication of a compilation of sacred texts from 
different sciptures and another laid down the duty of sending 
a farewell address, conveying the love and reverence of the 
younger members of the Samaj, to Devendranath Tagore. 

Thus was the Brahmo Samaj of India set afloat. Curiously 
enough; among the many resolutions passed at this meeting 
there was none appointing office-bearers, or a governing council 
or auditors, or public functionaries of any kind. The promoters 
of the meeting were blissfully oblivious, through ignorance no 
doubt, of the needs of a constitutional method of government ; 
so much so that, in the absence of any office-bearer, Babu 
Umanath Gupta, the president of this meeting, had to call the 
next meeting of the new Samaj in 1867, when Mr. Sen was 
appointed Secretary. 
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Thus the Brahmo Samaj of India was ushered into existence 
with no governing body, no rules, no constitution, but with 
God above as the President, as it was declared at the meeting, 
and Keshub Chunder Sen as its virtual Secretary. No wonder 
that another schism on constitutional lines became necessary 
afterwards. 

Subsequent History of the Adi Brahmo Samaj 

Let us review the condition of the Brahmo Samaj at this 
parting of the ways. The facts I cull from an article in the 
Indian Mirror of January 1, 1866, reviewing the general progress 
of the Samaj. There were at the time of the schism fiftyfour 
samajes, fifty of which were in Bengal, two in the North- 
Western Provinces, one in the Punjab, and one in Madras. Of 
these more than twentyfive were established during the 
preceding decade. Eight samajes out of that number had in¬ 
dependent chapels of their own, whereas the others held their 
weekly services in rented houses or private lodgings. Nor were 
the Brahmos inactive at that time in educational matters. Besides 
the Calcutta College there were both boys' and girls' schools at 
Chandernagore, Bhastara, Gournagar, Konnagar and only boys* 
schools at Ranchi, Burdwan, Behala, Bareily, and Nibadhoy. 
There were thirtyseven periodicals devoted to the propagation 
of Brahmoism. Besides the Tattwabodhini Patrika of the 
Calcutta Brahmo Samaj, there were two journals of the same 
name, one in Urdu published from the North-Western 
Provinces and another in Telegu published by the Veda Samaj 
of Madras. These were facts indicating that the Brahmo 
Samaj movement was making itself felt as a power in the land. 
The majority of these samajes, it need hardly be said, sided 
with the progressive party at the time of the schism. 

After the schism, the Adi Brahmo Samaj quietly retreated 
into its old position of Hindu monotheism. Its organ, the 
Patrika, maintained a dignified silene'e on the main issue of 
the contest and seldom replied to the adverse criticisms of the 
secessionists. The attitude of Devendranath Tagore, during 
this period of party struggle, was calm, dignified and lofty. 
He never opened his lips, never replied to a single charge, 
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never made a single retort, and never gave any personal expla¬ 
nation ; but patiently bore all, apparently satisfied with the 
thought that he had done his duty to the Church entrusted to 
his charge by Rammohun Roy. 

So great was the old leader's disappointment at the secession 
of Keshub Chunder Sen and his friends that following the old 
Hindu practice of retiring from active duties of life after fifty, 
he soon retired from active participation in the work of the 
Samaj, leaving its affairs in the hands of a committee, with his 
trusted and valued friend Babu Rajnarain Bose as its President^ 
After this the venerable sage spent most of his time in his 
favourite spiritual exercise of travelling in unfrequented parts 
of the country, occasionally visiting Calcutta and spending 
short intervals with his family. During the course of these 
travels he visited Kashmir, the Murrhi Hills, the Mussoori 
Hills, the Darjeeling hills, Bombay, Gujarat and China* 
Whenever he went he helped and encouraged the theistic 
cause, and wonderfully accelerated the spiritual life of the 
struggling theists. He maintained throughout an attitude of 
love and sympathy to all sections of the Brahmo Samaj, and 
took part in their religious services whenever his health and 
leisure would permit. Nor was he altogether idle as to the 
propagatory part of his work during these years. Three little 
treatises composed in Bengali during these years, respectively 
called Progress in Knowledge and Religion, Immortality and 
Salvation and A Gift, are remarkable productions in their 
way, and form excellent compendiums to his ever-memorable 
sermons. During these years he spent thousands of rupees in 
aiding the Brahmo cause, in fact many a good cause. As his 
final act he endowed and made over to a body of trustees his 
Santiniketan^ ^, the garden house at Bolpur in the Birbhum 
District, where he had spent so much time for his own spiri¬ 
tual exercises, to be used in future as a place of periodical 
retreat for all classes of theistic devotees. After a life so 
worthily and usefully spent, he passed away in January, 1905, 
followed to the place of cremation by hundreds of loving disci- 

38. Where his son, Rabindranath Tagore, later founded a Brahmavidya- 
laya which grow into the University of Visvabharati. 
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pies, belonging to all sections of the Samaj and by large 
numbers of his countrymen belonging to all classes of society. 
He has left behind him an autobiography which will ever 
remain a wonderful book for the spiritual study of succeeding 
generations. 

Within a few years after the retirement of the revered 
leader, ill-health obliged Babu Rajnaraian Bose also to leave 
Calcutta, and permanently settle down at Deoghar, a health 
resort in the Santhal Parganas, whence he helped the members 
of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, to the best of his powers, by his 
counsel and literary contributions, in carrying on the work of 
the Samaj as long as he lived. Here he breathed his last in 
September 1899, loved and revered by all, 

Since the days of the schism, the Adi Samaj has kept up 
the quiet tenor of its ordinary work, with the exception of one 
or two occasions when it had to enter the lists against its more 
ambitions rival. First in 1868, to be noticed hereafter, when 
Babu Rajnarain Bose up took his pen to warn his young co¬ 
religionists against the error of man-worship into which he 
thought they were then falling ; and secondly, on the occasion 
of the Brahmo Marrage Bill controversy, when the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj offered a strenuous opposition to the policy of the pro¬ 
gressives and sent a petition against the Bill as framed in 
1871. 

It was during the period of this controversy, that Babu 
Rajnarain Bose delivered a lecture on the superiority of Hindu¬ 
ism®® over all other systems of faith, which was noticed in The 
Times and formed a subject of public discussion in this country 
for many months. What he proclaimed as true Hinduism 
and whose superiority over other faiths he publicly upheld, 
was not any idolatrous form of it, popularly known as Hindu¬ 
ism, but that pure monotheistic form of it which has ever been 
the faith of the Adi Brahmo Samaj. This lecture was delivered 
in 1872 under the presidency of Devendranath Tagore, and 
furnished matter for sharp criticism to the progressive 
Brahmos, who got up a counter-meeting under the presidency 
of Keshub -Chunder Sen, and papers were read by two of their 

39. Rajnaraia Bose, Hindu Dharmer Sreshthata, 1873. 
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leading men, advocating the universality and catholicity of the 
religion of the Brahmo Samaj. 

With the exception of these controversies the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj has pursued a course of unobtrusive existence, marked 
by a singular absence of all reformatory zeal or propagandist 
activity. Amongst its noted preachers, after the separation of 
the progressives, were Pandits Becharam Chatterji and 
Ayodhyanath Pakrashi, who upheld its banner and rendered 
signal service to its cause. Of these Pandit Pakrashi succumb¬ 
ed rather too soon, dying within a few years after the 
first schism, universally respected for his deeply spiritual 
ministrations. Pandit Becharam carried on the work for a 
longer period mainly keeping up the Adi Samaj work at 
Bhawanipur in the southern suburbs and at Behala, his native 
village. 

The Tattwabodhini Patrika, the old organ of the Samaj, is 
stillexistent (the National Paper having died in the interval) 
and is characterised by deep thought and earnest piety. It is 
still doing good work in its own way. But the expectations of 
its founders that by giving a distinctly Hindu character to the 
movement they would make the Adi Samaj more acceptable to 
to the Hindus in general have not been fulfilled. The Samaj 
has failed to secure a large following from amongst orthodox 
Hindus. That is perhaps to be partly accounted for by its 
lack of missionary activity and want of enthusiasm amongst 
its members for its accepted ideals. Whatever the cause may 
have been, it is a fact, however, that the number of families 
who have actually joined the Adi Brahmo Samaj is very much 
smaller than the number of those who have joined the other 
two progressive sections. The former's policy of keeping social 
reform in the background has acted most prejudicially upon its 
progress as a social power tor lifting the people ; and consequ¬ 
ence has been that the majority of its members are, even now 
as they were fifty years ago, men intellectually sympathising 
with the movement but practically conforming to all 
the rules and practices of orthodox Hinduism in domestic 
life. 


40. 1911, Its publication stopped in the late 1930s. 
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The Exact Position of the Adi Brahmo Samaj 

During this intensely exciting period the reader has wit¬ 
nessed the temporary union and final divorce between two 
distinctive types of religious life, which for want of more 
appropriate names I shall describe as the Hindu and the 
Christian. 

Devendranath who has justly acquired the title of 
Maharshi, a great seer, from countrymen, was essentially a 
Hindu in all his spiritual aims and aspirations. He ever remained 
so. For his ideals of religious life he never turned to the West 
but always to the East. He received his education in an 
English school no doubt, and was also one of the most well- 
read men amongst us in Western literature, philosophy and 
science, a fact well known only to a few who knew him inti¬ 
mately ; yet in matters of spiritual life he never made any 
visible approach, even of sympathising friendship, towards 
Christ and his Church. The only instance when he had an 
occasion to reflect on the principles or methods of current 
orthodox Christianity was one of bitter conflict. From that 
day he turned away from current forms of Christianity and 
never again looked on them favourably. The Jewish, and its 
off-shoot the Christian, conceptions of God, heaven and salva¬ 
tion, seemed to him to be so anthropo-morphic and shallow 
that he passed them by with silent contempt and devoutly 
turned to the Hindu conception of God as immanent in matter 
and mind. His solemn conviction was that in matters spiri¬ 
tual, the Hindus had no need to turn to the West, rather the 
West had much to learn from the East. He had drawn his 
spiritual inspiration deeply from the Upanishdds and similar 
scriptures and also from the writings of a number of Hindu 
and Persian sages. In his work in connection with the 
Brahmo Samaj he had ever kept in view two principles : (1) 
that the Brahmo Samaj is a purely Hindu institution intended 
principally for Hindus and representing the highest form 
of Hinduism, ; (2) secondly, that its mission is chiefly 

religious as distinguished from social, and that questions of 
social reform properly belonged to individual tastes and 
inclinations. 
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That these views of the exact position of the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj are correct will be shown by the following extracts from 
the writings of Babu Rajnarain Bose, the president of the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj after Devendranath : 

‘Tut though Brahmoism is a universal religion it is 
impossible to communicate a universal form to it. It must 
wear a particular form in a particular country. In confor¬ 
mity with such views, the Adi Samaj has adopted a Hindu 
form to propagate Theism among Hindus. It has therefore 
retained many innocent Hindu usages and customs and has 
adopted a form of divine service containing passages extrac¬ 
ted from the Hindu Shastras only ; using a book of Theistic 
texts containing selections from those sacred books only, and 
a ritual containing as such of the ancient form as could be 
kept consistently with the dictates of conscience. It leaves 
matters of social reformation to the judgments and tastes 
of its individual members. It only lays greater stress upon 
renunciation of idolatry and purity of conduct than upon 
social reformation. The National Hindu Theistic Church, 
according to the principles laid down above, receives only 
Hindus. It reckons those progressive Brahmos only as its 
members who call themselves Hindus not only in race but 
in religion also on the ground that true Hinduism is 
Theism. If it be asked why should such social distinctions 
as caste be observed at all, the reply is that the world is not 
yet prepared for the practical adoption of the doctrines of 
levellers and socialists.'* 

These are exactly the two points on which the two particg 
separated ultimately. In reply to the Adi Brahmo Samaj cry of 
“Brahmoism is Hinduism,'' the young reformers cried 
“Brahmoism is catholic and universal," and on the question of 
caste they definitely declared that its renunciation was as 
essential to Brahmoism as the renunciation of idolatry. These 
were the main issues upon which they parted. 

In accordance with the above mentioned feature, the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj has reasserted its principles, after the separa- 

41. Rajiiaraiu Bose, The Adi Brahmo Samaj, its Views and Frinciples, 
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tion, in two remarkable ways: first by modifying its Anushthan- 
paddhati (code of domestic and social ceremonies) by the 
introduction of the ceremony of investiture of Brahmin youths 
with the Brahmanical thread, of course in an unidolatrous way ; 
and also by the insertion of some of the peculiar Hindu matri¬ 
monial rites, such as the Saptapadigaman (the going round 
seven steps with the husband) which were omitted from the 
first compilation. Secondly, as far as the present writer is 
aware, its pulpit is virtually closed against others than 
Brahmins ; I say virtually because I have not met with any 
published declaration to that effect ; but as a matter of fact all 
its preachers, during at least the last thirty years, have been 
uniformly chosen from amongst the members of the highest 
caste. It will be remembered in this connection that, accord¬ 
ing to the traditions of Hinduism, none but Brahmins can be 
spiritual teachers of ihe race. In this matter also Maharshi 
Devendranath wished to keep, it seems, as close to the tradi¬ 
tions of old Hinduism as possible. 

A word with regard to the form of service followed in the 
Adi Brahmo Samaj is also necessary at this place. The form 
of service is the same that was compiled before 1850, consisting 
of a number of texts from the Upanishads and the Tantras, 
embodying prayer and thanksgiving, with Bengali translations, 
which are read with the accompaniment of hymns. The com. 
pilation of this form is the greatest monument of the Mahar- 
shi's spiritual genius. It was the fruit of much meditation 
and prayer, added bit by bit as the effects of earnest spiritual 
experience. He held fast to it throughout his life and con¬ 
ducted his daily devotions according to that form almost to the 
last day of that life. 

The Personal Traits of Maharshi Devendranath 

I cannot close this chapter without noting down some 
personal traits of the character of the saintly man who was 
the leading figure of this period of Brahmo history. 

Maharshi Devendranath Tagore was one of the greatest 
religious geniuses this country has ever produced. He was truly 
a successor of the great rishis of old. His nature was essen¬ 
tially spiritual. Communion with the Supreme Being was the 

16 
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key to his whole being ; he lived in that atmosphere ; he saw 
life from that standpoint ; he drew all his inspiration of duty 
from it, and cherished it above all earthly possessions. He 
truly made it the pearl of great price, counting every other 
thing, in comparison with it, as dross. He was born to a 
princely fortune ; and being the eldest son ot the first citizen 
of Calcutta, all the ways of social position and honour were 
open to him ; yet he bade adieu to all of them in order to be 
able to give himself, solely, wholly and unreservedly, to that 
one aim of his life—divine communion. With a view to 
understand this absorbing aim of his life, it is necessary to 
know how he attained it. The story is the old one, of intense 
longing and great loneliness of the spirit. Some idea of that 
spiritual loneliness will be formed from the following 
lines from his autobiography : 

“Nothing could remove the agony of my spirit. Where 
to obtain peace and rest I knew not. At times it so happened 
that I passed hours upon hours on my couch, lost in deep 
meditation about the problems that perplexed me, absorbed 
to such an extent that I forgot altogether when I left that 
couch, went and took my meals and returned to it for rest. 
During mid-day 1 used to steal away at times and visit the 
Botanical Gardens, because I found it to be quite solitary. 
1 used to take my seat beneath the monumental column in 
the midist of that garden, my mind immersed in deep 
misery. Everything seemed to be dark to me. The attrac¬ 
tions of the world were gone, but the true nature and attri¬ 
butes of the Supreme were yet fully unrevealed to me ; 
thus I felt myself deprived of both worldy and heavenly 
bliss ; my heart was dry and miserable, and the earth seemed 
to be a graveyard, nothing promised peace or rest for my 
soul ; in this predicament even the sun's rays seemed to 
me surcharged with darkness."^® 

This deep and intense longing for the revelation of the 
Supreme Being, with its consequent search, at last brought 
deliverance for his soul. He was rewarded with Divine 


42. Devendranath Tagore, Atmajivani, p. 9-10. (In Bengali.) 
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Vision and thereby became a rishi. The following is the 
manner in which he realised that Presence. I quote from the 
12th Chapter of his wonderful autobiography : 

‘Tirst I beheld this self-effulgent Eternal Spirit in 
space ; that alone satisfied all my longing and removed the 
agony of my spirit. I was satisfied with that much, but He 
was not satisfied with this little. He was without so long ; 
but now He revealed Himself to my spirit within ; I beheld 
him in my soul ; the Deity so long lived in the temple of 
the external Universe, now he occupied and filled the 
temple of my soul ; and I began to hear his deep voiceless 
whisper from there A thing that I never hoped for came 
to pass. I attained to a state far beyond my expectation ; 
being lame, I crossed a high mountain as it were 

This vision of the Supreme Being was the real turning point 
of his spiritual life. It kept him steady in his life-mission — 
namely the establishment of the spiritual worship of the 
Supreme Being in his land. That he considered to be the best 
means of preserving the spirituality of his race ; and directed 
all the energies of his soul towards that end. When the 
younger party left him to preach and uphold the universal 
aspect of theism, he uttered not a word of complaint, but 
quietly stuck to his ideal to the end of his life. 

He was a devout follower of the Upanishadic rishis, but was 
no pantheist on that account. He had no very great regard 
for the ordinary Hindu mendicant. In fact he hesitated before 
he appointed Babu Akshay Kumar Datta as the editor of the 
Tattwabodhini Patrika, because the latter had praised the Hindu 
mendicants in one of his writings. He was a literal follower of 
that part of the teachings of the Gita, where it says : *‘True 
yoga is unattainable by a person who eats much, nor by 
one who fasts, not by one who sleeps much, nor by one 
who keeps awake ; it brings peace to him alone, who is moder¬ 
ate in eating and drinking and in the general enjoyments of 
life, and also in putting forth his active energies.'' Devendra- 
nath in spite of his real sainthood never put on the garb or 


43. Ibid, p. 60. 
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habits of a sadhu or saint. His piety was natural, habitual 
modest. He hated and shunned all display of saintliness. His 
piety was best manifest in a habitual sense of Divine presence, 
in strict moral integrity and in the punctual performance of 
even the minutest duties of domestic and social life. This is 
not the place to describe all that he was or all that he did, to 
illustrate these remarks. For that I must refer the reader to 
the published biographical notices of the sage, confining 
myself to the delineation of the main features of his 
character. 

Though shunning mendicancy, Devendranath was not less 
devoted to his religious exercises than any mendicant. Habi 
tual communion with God was his daily practice. Every 
morning his first duty was to chant passages from the Wedas 
and the Upanishads and to spend some time in thanksgiving 
and prayer. He would pass days and months on hill-tops and 
other -olitary places in earnest meditation, either communing 
with the Supreme Spirit or feeding his spiritual nature with 
the study of the teachings of great spiritual masters. In his 
own house he would at times shut out from his presence even 
his dear and near relatives, to be able to spend hours 
in silent meditation and prayer. On fine moon-light 
nights he would be seen spending hours upon hours in silent 
communion. Thus he was able to convert his house, though 
situated in a crowded quarter of Calcutta, into a solitary abode 
fit for the deep and profound exercises of spiritual life. 

In him we found the combination of two different tempera¬ 
ments. He could pass days and months quite absorbed in 
abstract speculations, thinking of deep and philosophical prob¬ 
lems, living as it were on mountain-heights of spiritual 
elevation, and then again, sometimes soon after, when in the 
arena of active life, he could attend to the duties connected 
with his large estates or with the personal needs of his numer¬ 
ous household, to the minutest details, and provide for them 
with scrupulous care. It was his habit to conceive his plans of 
work slowly, in the light of spiritual communion, and execute 
them with wonderful tenacity of purpose. His plans once 
arranged, it was difficult to disturb them ; he was so essentially 
conservative in his inner being. The secret of it all is perhaps 
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to be found in the fact that every duty of his life wdiS a part of 
his spiritual exercise. 

He was punctual, methodical, orderly and serene in his 
daily life. His eating and drinking, sleeping and study, every¬ 
thing was performed with clock-work regularity. Haste, hurry 
and confusion were repugnant to him. He was a great lover 
of nature and loved to live in mountain solitudes, in unfre¬ 
quented places covered with beauty and verdure, pondering 
over natural beauty and finding his soul, as it were, in unison 
with it. In fact, the poetical talents and tastes of his children, 
for which they are well-known, are an inheritance from him 
and are largely due to his fostering care and encouragement. 
His esthetic sense was highly developed. Everything about 
him was neat and clean, and anything ugly or unseemly would 
offend his taste. There were beautiful flowers always on his 
table and his eyes often rested on them as he sat thinking his 
high thoughts. After his morning bath he would come out in 
full dress, clad in the freshest, cleanest and finest silk or linen, 
and spend the whole day in that condition, as if he was on the 
point of attending some durbar, or some special Divine service. 
Here also we must turn to his inspiration from the Upanishads 
for an explanation. He had learnt from those books that the 
place where a man tries to compose his mind to Divine com¬ 
munion, should have things “pleasing to the mind and nothing 
painful to the eyes'*. He lived in a state of constant commu¬ 
nion ; hence was his scrupulous regard for things cleanly and 
beautiful. 

Though enamoured of the sayings of the ancient rishis of 
India, and valuing above all the treasures of early Sanskrit 
literature, his love for general culture was very great. He had 
studied carefully the works of such western philosophers as 
Kant, Fichte, Cousin, Spinoza, Descartes, Read, Sir William 
Hamilton, Dugalt Stewart, and others amongst the well-known 
writers of the last century, and J. S. Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
etc-, amongst the fore-runners of the new age. In fact his 
reading was vast and various. He would never let any new 
discovery in science or any newly propounded theory of life 
and society to pass without trying to make himself acquainted 
with its main features. Of religious teachers both of the East 
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and of the West he was a devout student. A more passionate 
admirer than he of Hafiz, the saint-poet of Persia, or of Baba 
Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, has scarcely been seen in our 
day. He had the works of these great masters always by him 
even in his solitary abodes. He has left his personal library 
to the Santiniketan, his favourite resort during the days of 
his early devotional studies and spiritual exercises, and most 
of the books deposited there bear the marks of pencil notes on 
their contents, showing the great care with which he had 
studied them. 

The preceding history of his career has amply illustrated 
another trait of his character. He always lived in a high 
altitude of dignified manhood. He never stooped to mean 
shifts or petty devices. He never descended to the level of his 
critics or maligners ; but calmly bore all and viewed all ques¬ 
tions from a spiritual standpoint. It is a significant fact that 
his autobiography suddenly stops short at the year 1858^ i. e , 
when Keshub Chunder Sen joined the Brahmo Samaj. He has 
recorded no lacts relating to the subsequent period of his life. 
The main reason that impelled him to act in this way was that 
he did not like to say anything in self-defence, against the 
criticisms of Keshub Chunder Sen and his party. All this he 
left for disinterested observers. Revenge was too low for him 
and he habitually viewed every question of difference from a 
spiritual standpoint What people said about him was of 
secondary importance to him ; what he really was he thought 
to be his prime concern. Therein lay his strength and his 
repose. 

That calm and undisturbed serenity of mind he main¬ 
tained in the midst of all vicissitudes of life. He was a true 
and living embodiment of that teaching of the Gita where it is 
said : “A truly wise man is never buffeted by his trials and 
tribulations, does not covet pleasures, and is free from attach¬ 
ment, fear and anger ; the same is a muni\ Maharshi 
Devendranath was a true muni in that respect. He calmly 
bore all, even the greatest griefs of life. After having done his 
duty he quietly rested, regardless of consequences. 

The spirit in which he did his duty to the Brahmo 
Samaj, during the party struggles, he once illustrated by 
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citing the instance of a mother, who received the sharp bite 
of a poisonous snake in her effort to save her child from its 
attack. Whilst dying she did not mind that snake-bite but 
expressed her joy in having successfully saved her child. 
Similarly he was glad at having preserved the integrity of 
Rammohun Roy's Church and did not mind the attacks levelled 
against him by the younger party. He maintained that lofty 
attitude throughout. 

Lastly, he was a perfect disciplinarian. He subjected his 
large household to strict domestic discipline, and would not 
tolerate the least departure from it. He was truly an old Hindu 
patriarch in that respect, who meant theoretically and practically 
to be the sole master of his house ; yet he had a judicious 
regard for the individual tastes and inclinations of his children, 
and left them room to develop their individualities. 

Though personally not much in favour of the idea of female 
emancipation, for instance, he did not assert his authority, 
when his second son Satyendranath took his own wife to a 
levee in the Governor-General's house, nor did he prevent the 
grown-up girls of his family from taking part in domestic 
theatrical performances, where many others than family friends 
used to be present. He was one of the first men in Bengal to 
open the door of high education to women and when as a con- 
sequence of that education some girls of the family chose to 
grow up unmarried and w/anted to choose their own husbands 
after reaching years of discretioj^, he accorded to them that 
right. Indeed the judicious mixture of discipline and liberty 
was a remarkable feature of his domestic arrangements. Valuing 
conscience in himself he valued it in all about him. 

In matters of religious life he was essentially constructive 
and conservative. He had not arrived at religious truth by 
the negative process of dissent but by the positive one of 
revelation and intuition ; consequently religion to him was a 
matter of direct spiritual experience ; a reality that held in 
itself all other realities. Religious life was a growth to him ; 
not an intellectual assent but a spiritual influence that pervaded 
and permeated life ; consequently he had not much sympathy 
with merely reformatory proceedings. He had not walked by 
that path. True, he had discarded idolatry, but that also not 
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as an act of reform, but as an act of faithfulness to the 
Parama Purusha, the Supreme Person, to whom alone his soul’s 
allegiance was due. 

In short, from the West he took only two ideas : first, 
the idea of fidelity to God ; secondly, the idea of public 
worship ; in all other things he was oriental. His idea was 
to plant the Samaj in India, as the Hindu mode of realizing 
universal theism, leaving other races to realize that universal 
faith according to their traditional methods. Hence he was 
open-handed in his contributions in aid of Mr. Charles 
Voysey’s Theistic Church in London. “What the Adi Samaj 
is doing in India for Hindus.” he used to say, “Mr. Voysey's 
movement is trying to do for Christians in England, 
keeping as close as possible, in matters of forms of service, 
etc., to the Church of England. I like that method of 
propagating the new faith”—a position best illustrated by 
the quotation 1 have already made from the writings of 
Babu Rajnarain Bose. 

Such was the man whom Providence had raised to 
consolidate and carry on the work of Rammohun Roy. and 
to be a living embodiment of the spiritual capabilities of 
the new faith. Having the example before them, Brahmos 
have no cause for despair about the spiritual potentialities of 
their Church. 
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Emancipation of Women 

The schism removed the painful tension of feeling under 
which both the parties were living for some time and accelera¬ 
ted the enthusiasm of the progressives tor the work of propa¬ 
gation they had taken in hand. They had suffered long for 
want of a regular organisation of their v/ork. From the day of 
their virtual separation from the Adi Brahmo Samaj in 1864, 
they had no fixed place of worship where they could gather 
their fellow-believers In the absence of such a place they had 
fixed upon a room in the Calcutta College to hold weekly divine 
service therein on every Sunday morning. But here even Mr. 
Sen would not join them in the beginning, perhaps for fear of 
seeming to give his personal support and countenance to a 
secessionist movement, at a time when he himself was earnestly 
seeking reconciliation with Devendranath. Accordingly, they 
were left without the inspiration of his peisonal presence and 
cheering words. Of course they daily met him in his house 
and had much personal communion with men of their own way 
of thinking in the Sangat Sabha, but the state of hesitancy and 
the consequent want of solidarity in their work was extremely 
painful to them. This state of suspense terminated with the 
schism and infused new spirit into the body. 

The first thing that attracted their attention after schism 
was the advent of Miss Mary Carpenter, who paid her first visit 
to this country during that winter. She arrived in Calcutta at 
the time of the Brahmo schism, and placed herself in commu¬ 
nication with the rising Brahmo leader, Keshub Chunder Sen, 
who heartily took up her cause and gave her a warm reception. 

On the 24th November, the ladies of the Brahmika Samaj 
presented an address to her at one of their meetings. There 
was also an evening party in the house of Dr. S. Goodeve 

17 
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Chuckerbutty in her honour, where many members of the pro¬ 
gressive party were present with their wives—a new departure 
which evoked much public criticism at the time. Mr. Sen also 
organised a special English service in his own house, in honour 
of Miss Carpenter, to which many English ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the town were invited. 

On the Christmas Day following, something like a special 
service was held in the house of Mr. Sen, in which Miss 
Carpenter also took part, by reading passages from the Bible. 
The advanced section of the progressive party mustered strong 
on this occasion with their wives, setting an example of female 
emancipation by introducing the latter to their male friends. 
This was done after Mr. Sen and Miss Carpenter had left. This 
inoffensive and very natural action on their part exposed them 
to severe criticism even in Brahmo circles, including Mr. Sen, 
who viewed this step with grave displeasure and held forth 
many warnings in the columns of the Indian Mirror. The atti¬ 
tude of Mr. Sen towards this forward movement at this time 
was due to the news that, perhaps, now arrived from Barisal of 
two young men of that town, belonging to a family of landlords, 
having publicly dined, together with their wives, with the 
English Officials of the station. These two young men had 
been drawn into the Brahmo Samaj by the influence of the 
preachings of Brahmo missionaries like Bijay Krishna Goswami, 
and were taking a prominent lead in matters of social reform at 
that time Their conduct became a subject for hostile criticism 
in the public press. 

But neither the displeasure of leaders like Keshub Chunder 
Sen, nor the hostile criticism of the public press could restrain 
the enthusiasm of the little band of female emancipationists. 
They went on in their career of relorm. Finding that the cus¬ 
tomary female attire of Bengal in those days did not suit women 
going out publicly, they invented, as an experiment, a new 
mode of dress for their wives, half European and half Indian in 
its style, and began to take them out publicly to visit their 
friends in the town and in the suburbs. These dresses furnished 
matter for laughter and merriment to the outside public, specially 
to the juvenile population of the streets The efforts of these 
reforms were also directed towards improving the education 
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of their wives ; and in the absence of schools where married 
women could be sent, many of them, in addition to their other 
absorbing duties, undertook the duty of private tutors at home, 
in which work they were generously helped by many of their 
educated male friends, a step that also evoked hostile critism 
in Brahmo circles. Thus began the era of female emancipation 
in the Brahmo Samtj. 

At about this time the leaders of the newly formed Samaj 
celebrated an intermarriage in which they followed a new form 
of ceremony from which many of the Hindu features of the 
Adi Brahmo Samaj ritual were expunged and a new ritual was 
framed which was more western than oriental in its essential 
features. 


Pro-Christian Proclivities 

In connection with the Christmas celebration, alluded to 
above, some explanatory words are needed. It has been already 
observed that almost since the foundation of the Sangat Sabha 
in 1860 , the young members of that body, following the example 
of Keshub Chunder Sen, had begun to draw their inspiration 
largely from Christian sources. On the one hand they began 
to study the Bible for religious edification, and on the other 
they began to cultivate friendship with Christian missionaries 
like Dr. Robson of the Scotch Free Church Mission. In the 
midst of these pro-Christian proclivities came the two 
lectures ]esus Christ, Asia and Europe and Great Men and gave 
a definite shape to the Christian ideals of the progressives. 
The leader's sentiments towards Christ were promptly respond¬ 
ed to by the devoted body of followers who had already attached 
themselves to him For a time their minds became absorbed 
in a study of the excellences of Christ. Regardless of what 
people said about them they went on developing their new 
convictions. 

But it was not the historical Christ to whom they 
were turning* They spoke in their papers of an ideal and 
spiritual Christ, meaning thereby the ideal of perfect trust in 
God, self-sacrifice, and great sympathy for the sinner as illustra¬ 
ted in the character of Jesus. Their ideal Christ gave little 
satisfaction to their Christian critics, but nevertheless they were 
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deeply impressed and influenced by him. In fact at this time 
their feelings towards Christ were half mystical and half 
historical. The more earnest amongst them felt something 
like a personal relationship to the historical Jesus. 

These gave expression to their personal regard by 
observing, in some manner, the Christmas Day, and even 
by composing hymns directly addressed to the prophet of 
Nazareth. But the majority were contented with the beauty 
of the spiritual ideal, and only tried to imbibe the new 
spiritual lessons. 

The infusion of the Christian spirit brought into 
prominence, during this period, as has already been said, 
two new phases of religious life : (1) the sense of sin, and 

(2) the spirit of prayer. It was from this time that long 
and earnest pleadings with God for the pardon of our sins 
became customary amongst us. A vivid consciousness 
of sin cast a gloom over our lives. Brahmo manners 
became sombre, austere and puritanic. In the streets, in 
meeting rooms, in the college halls, men could distinguish 
Brahmos from others by their very looks as it were. There 
was something peculiar about them. A certain moroseness 
marked our daily intercourse with each other. Self-denunciation 
and indifference to the enjoyments of life were our prevailing 
characteristics. A large number of hymns reflecting the new 
spirit were composed during the next two or three years, which 
fanned the flame of repentance in our hearts. Translations of 
some of the hymns of this period have been given in the 
preceding chapter. The growing sense of sin finally culminated 
in a revival of a novel kind in 1868, to be noticed later on. 

The infusion of the Christian spirit brought into the 
field another characteristic Christian sentiment, namely, an 
enthusiasm for saving fellow-sinners by carrying to them the 
new gospel. Hinduism is a non-missionary religion. For ages its 
teachers, with the exception of those the Bhakti school, have con¬ 
fined themselves to the development of individual piety, regard¬ 
less of the sin and suffering of the multitudes around them. 
Of course -they expounded their principles in their writings 
and often condescended to impart instruction to such as sought 
them, but they seldom went out of their way to seek the erring 
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sinner. The beautiful Christian ideal of the good shepherd, 
leaving the ninety-nine sheep on the way and going in search 
of the lost one, was never realized in their experience. Even 
now the Hindu sage is one who is quietly seated in some 
solitary recess, never leaving his seat or going in search of 
inquirers, but expounding the truth of religion to such only as 
come to him seeking instruction It is not his business to carry 
the message of salvation to aliens. Not so is the Christian 
missionary- Following the example of his master he must go 
about, in season and out of season, seeking the sinful and the 
lost, with a view to save him. Properly speaking, mission-work 
is a part of his religious life. From the day of the formation 
of their party the progressive Brahmos, in proportion to the 
infusion of the Christian spirit, began to manifest enthusiasm 
for mission work. This became visible from 1861 when Mr. 
Sen resigned his secular employment in the Bank of Bengal and 
showed the way of apostolical missionary life. His example was 
soon followed by others, as has been already narrated. The 
little missionary body went on slowly increasing in the face of 
great privations. Some description ol the spirit in which they 
had entered upon their mission-work has already been given. 
Indeed it was a new experience in Brahino life. 

The spirit of utter self-surrender in which the new 
missionaries took up woik alter the schism was a wonder 
to all. Many of them had given up comfortable situations 
to be able to devote themselves wholly to their Church. 
From comfort and ease they had come down to abject 
poverty. Up to that time there was no organisation, no 
mission fund, no reproductive work. Their party was 
largely recruited from the college students, or young men 
just entering life. Any aid that these could give was but 
trifling in comparison with their actual needs. The remark 
Jesus once made with regard to himself, viz.* “the foxes have 
their holes and birds have their nests ; but the son of man 
hath not where to lay his head,** literally applied to them at 
this time. Whatever each day brought they shared amongst 
themselves according to their individual needs, eating their 
bread with gladness and blessing the merciful Father who sent 
it. At times their privations were very great. For months 
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many of them went without shoes, walking barefooted in the 
streets of Calcutta, and the days were not a few, when their 
provisions failed altogether and they had to starve. Yet they 
were cheerful, contented and happy. Amongst the new 
principles imbibed from the study of the life of Christ was one, 
'Take no thought for the morrow,'' which they wanted to carry 
literally into practice. Their great self-abnegation excited 
the admiration of even those who were least favourable to the 
Brahmo Samaj. Their young wives, most ot them below 
twenty, touched by the new enthusiasm, shared in all their 
privations with a cheerful alacrity. The memory of these days 
will ever remain in our minds as a truly apostolic period of 
Brahmo history, where there was the spirit of real asceticism 
without that ^-talk of it, in which the Church abounded in 
subsequent times. 

In spite of these privations new recruits were forthcoming, 
and in the beginning of 1867 we find the names of Amritalal 
Bose, Kanti Chandra Mitra, Gour Govinda Ro\', Kedarnath 
Roy and Nagendranath Chatterji as candidates for missionary 
life. 


Renewed Missionary Aclivilies 

The year 1S67 opened with a trumpet call in the Indian 
Mirror headed “Brahmos, Arise" and an earnest appeal for 
renewed zeal in carrying the banner of the new faith far and 
wide. The appeal was soon followed by the commencement of 
extensive mission operations. Before the year 1866 had drawn 
to its close, great efforts were made to get ready a number of 
publications, including a collection oi texts from the scriptures 
different nations, to be placed in the hands of the missionaries, 
who were on the point of starting in different directions. 

One contingent consisting of Bijay Krishna Goswami, Aghor- 
nath Gupta and Jadunath Chakravarti started for Eastern Bengal, 
making Barisal their first head-quarters. Here the new spirit 
was running high. Babu Durgamohan Das, a pleader of the 
local court and a man belonging to one of the most respectable 
and influential families of Eastern Bengal, wasmow the centre ot 
a reformatory movement, most daring and radical in its scope, 
the like of which had never been witnessed in these provinces. 
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It was chiefly through his influence that the young landlords, 
spoken of before, advanced to show an example of moral 
courage by publicly dining with the English officials of the 
Station. 

In the beginning of 1867. Durgamohan Das came to 
Calcutta and influenced the three above-mentioned missionaries 
to accompany him to Barisal. He generously bore the main 
part of the expenses of maintaining them with their families. 
From Barisal Aghornath Gupta went to Tipperah and 
Chittagong and Bijay Krishna Goswami went to Dacca, whilst 
Jadunath Chakravarti remained at Barisal in charge of the 
mission-work there and also acted as teacher in a school 
specially started for Brahmo ladies 

Wherever Bijay Krishna Goswami and Aghornath 
Gupta went, new converts were made and their preachings 
caused wide-spread ferment. There was no railway then, 
and no steamer service in most of the places they visited. 
They had to perform most of their journeys in country boats 
and sometimes on foot. During their tour they often fell 
amongst people hostile to the reform movement and had to 
put up with great difficulties. But no difficulties discouraged 
them. 

While these three missionaries were working in Eastern 
Bengal, Mr. Sen accompanied by some of his young friends was 
carrying the new light to the North-Western Provinces and the 
Punjab. In the last week of December 1866, he started from 
Calcutta with Miss Carpenter to Krishnagar in the Nadia 
district, whither she went upon the earnest invitation of the 
leading citizens. From Krishnagar he started on his mission 
tour for the Punjab, visiting Burdwan, Bhagalpur, Bankipur. 
Allahabad, Kanpur and Delhi on his way. 

This mission tour was particularly noised abroad on 
account of the encounter that Mr. Sen had with a Christian 
preacher, Mr. Tinling, a gifted speaker, who had come out 
to India with the avowed object of converting the Brahmos 
to Christianity. Mr. Sen's lecture on Jesus Christ, Asia and 
Europe had encouraged him to entertain such hopes. The 
two speakers met face to face at Allahabad, and Mr. Tinling 
soon discovered that the Brahmo leader, in spite of his 
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large professions of love and reverence for Jesus, was yet 
far from accepting the peculiar tenets of Christianity. 
He must have returned to his native land very much disappoin¬ 
ted. The visit of Mr. Sen to the Punjab was eminently success¬ 
ful It awakened inquiry in many earnest minds and created 
wide-spread sympathy with the cause of the Brahmo Samaj. 

The missionary party returned to Calcutta in the beginning 
of April, much refreshed in spirit by their new experiences. 
Mr. Sen at once set to work to reorganise the work in Calcutta. 
In May next he reopened the Brahmo School which had been 
discontinued owing to the absence of any fixed plan of work 
during the previous two or three years Young men once more 
flocked to listen to the inspired and inspiring utterances of the 
two Brahmo leaders ; for, Devendranath also readily responded 
to the invitation of Keshub Chander Sen, to take part in the 
work of the school as before. That shows the lofty fatherly 
attitude the venerable old leader still maintained towards the 
progressives even after the schism. 

In July Mr. Sen accompanied by his family and many of 
his young friends visited Barisal lo celebrate the marriage of 
Babu Nibaran Chandra Mukerji, a prominent member of the 
progressive party, with a sister of Babus Rakhal Chandra Roy 
and Bihari Lai Roy, the two young landlords, who were taking 
such a leading part in Brahmo work there. Though the occasion 
for their visit to Barisal was a private and domestic ceremony, 
the young missionaries utilised the opportunity for the purpose 
of propagating their faith. Mr. Sen delivered lectures which 
roused up quite an agitation. 

Upon his return to Calcutta Mr Sen was faced by a new 
problem. Some of his close and intimate friends had begun to 
show signs of despondency. In the midst of great missionary 
activity and apparent success, spiritual dryness had entered 
their souls. As a result of the missionary exertions the number 
of Samajes had risen to sixtyfive ; the newly started Brahmo 
Samaj of India had drawn to itself 560 members, twentyfive of 
whom were ladies ; the number of reformed marriages had 
come up to nineteen, nine of which were inter-caste marriages. 
While there were these facts to cheer them up, many of the 
advanced members of the party felt the gloom of despondency 
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settling upon their souls on account of the spiritual tension 
under which they were living. 

Mr. Sen fought against it as best he could ; he gave them 
cheering words of hope and counselled patience, but neverthe¬ 
less the new responsibility weighed* heavily on his spirit and 
opened up new sources of spiritual strength to him. In the 
first place, from the beginning of August he introduced the rule 
of holding daily divine service in his own house, to which he 
invited such of his friends as could afford to be present. The 
effect of these services has been thus described by Rev. Bhai 
P. C. Mozoomdar : 

*‘These services, by a speedy and unforeseen process, 
acquired profound sweetness, and the emotions of his (Mr. 
Sen’s) powerful nature were stirred to the bottom. With 
Keshub this was a new experience, with us all it was a new 
delightful surprise.”^ 

Vaisbuava Influence : Devotional Fervour 

These devotional experiences opened up a new vista before 
Mr. Sen’s mind. He began to reflect on the nature and tenden¬ 
cies of the Vaishnava modes of spiritual exercise. The sugges¬ 
tion might have come fiom Bijay Krishna Goswami, who 
himself was a lineal descendant of Adwaita, the friend and co¬ 
labourer of Chaitanya, the Vaishnava prophet of Bengal. Mri 
Sen, though himself belonging to a Vaishnava family and nursed 
in the lap of parents remarkable for their devotion and piety, had 
largely shaken off his early Vaishnava associations through the 
disintegrating influence of English education. Like the rest of 
his educated countrymen he had learnt to look with indifference 
upon the Vaishnava modes of devotional exercise. He had 
come to imbibe a strong prejudice against the khol and hartal, 
the well-known favourite instrumental accompaniments of 
Vaishnava hymns. But now the thought dawned upon his 
mind, that the introduction of Vaishnava mode of singing 
called sankirtan might prove an effective means of propagating 
Brahmoism. There was Bijay Krishna Goswami near at hand 
to render aid in making that experiment. He composed ex- 

1. Mozoomdar, p. 120. 
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perimentaJ hymns in the Vaishnava fashion and introduced his 
own brother, who was an orthodox Vaishnava devotee himself, 
to Mr. Sen to lend his aid in the new experiment. Vaishnava 

sanhirtan, by an infusion of the spirit of universal theism into 
it, became transformed into Brahmo siinkirtan. The effect of 
this change has been thus described by Mr. Mozoomdar : 

‘‘A new epoch dawned upon the Brahmo Samaj by the 
introduction of this Brahmo sankirtan. It meant the opening 
up of a new world of religious feeling, it laid the foundation 
ofa new spiritual relationship with the most popular of the 
recent prophets of India, the apostle of Bhakti, namely, 
Chaitanya.”® 

Jesus was before the inspiier and teacher of Keshub 
Cliunder Sen, and now came Chaitanya. The two streams 
combined and made a confluence which soon produced novel 
and striking results. 

In connection with this revival of devotional life another 
fact is worthy of mention. Faced by the problem of the des¬ 
pondency and discontent of his friends, Mr. Sen tried another 
experiment. He once more approached Devendranath and 
asked him to come to his rescue by agreeing to meet his friends 
and give them such spiritual instructions as they needed in 
their state of spiritual dryness. Devendranath gladly respon¬ 
ded to the call and, at successive meetings with the progressive 
workers, expounded to them important principles of spiritual 
and devotional lile. 

In the midst of these devotional experiences the second 
meeting of the Brahmo Samaj of India was held on the 22nd of 
October, 1867, Mr. Sen presiding. No governing body of 
office-bearers having been appointed at the inaugural meeting, 
this meeting was convened by Babu Umanath Gupta, the 
president of that meeting. Of the many resolutions passed at 
this meeting the most important were : (l) the appointment of 
a deputation to wait upon Maharshi Devendranath with a 
parting address, (2) the publication of the second edition of 
the collection of texts from different scriptures, (3) the organi¬ 
zation of the mission fund, (4) the appointment of a committee 


2. Mozoomdar, p, 122. 
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of influential men to inquire into the question of the legal 
validity of Brahmo marriages, and (5) the announcement of 
God as the president of the Samaj and the appointment of Mr. 
K. C. Sen as secretary and Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar as assistant 
secretary. 

Strangely enough, even at this meeting no governing council 
was appointed and no step was taken to frame a body of rules 
laying down the constitution of the Samaj. Amongst the lead¬ 
ing members who took part at this meeting we find the names 
of Umanath Gupta, Amritalal Bose, Trailokyanath Sanyal, 
Mahendranath Bose, Kanti Chandra Mitra, Pralan Chandra 
Mozoomdar, Jadunath Ghosh, all of whom stuck to Mr. Sen 
to the end, and of others, viz, Anandamohan Bose, Sasipada 
Banerji, Bijay Krishna Goswami and Jadunath Chakravarti, all 
of whom subsequently joined the Sadharan Biahmo Samaj. 

Within a month of this meeting the above-mentioned 
deputation waited upon the venerable Pradhanacharya Deven- 
dranath with an address, which recounted many of the services 
which the old leader had rendered to the cause and also the 
special and personal obligation under which he had placed 
many of the younger party.* 

To this address the Maharshi made a suitable reply, which 
he concluded with the following woids : 

*‘lf I find you more successful in this work than 1 have 
been, if I find you have successlully carried out my idea 
to the extent I desire, the joy I shall then feel will be beyond 
comparsion with what this address affords today. The 
Brahmo Samaj of India now rises from one corner of the 
country, in future its work will be commensurate with its 
hope, perhaps that which has not been accomplished up to 
this time will be accomplished by it’*.® 

These words mark the same noble spirit that actuated John 
the Baptist when he gave preference to Jesus over himself. 
However, a formal and public start to the new epoch, inaugu¬ 
rated by the Brahmo Samaj of India, was given by the whole- 

* Vide Appendix E. 

3. For full text of the Maharshi’s reply (in Bengali), see Gour Goviuda 
Ray, Acharya Keshabchandra, Vol. I, Centenary Edition, p. 25-30. 
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day festival that was celebrated on the 24th November of that 
year. These whole-day festivals have become very common 
since then, but it was the first thing of its kind on that 
occasion. The proceedings commenced from early morning 
and were carried on with a short intermission till 10 o'clock in 
the night The programme was varied and interesting, con¬ 
sisting of service, sermon, prayer, meditation, exposition of 
texts, etc. It was a feast of joy which kept the congregation 
spell-bound till the last moment. Many did not leave the 
place throughout the day but kept to their seats, denying 
themselves food and rest. The devotional fervour of the 
assembled worshippers was fanned into a flame by the new 
hymns composed in the spirit of the Vaishnava sankirtan. 
Maharshi Devendranath had been invited to conduct the 
evening service, which he gladly consented to do. His 
presence added to the enthusiasm of the devotional exercises, 
and the younger party sang and danced around him in a devo¬ 
tional frenzy which filled the mind of the old leader with 
surprise. He too danced with them. 

This whole-day festival may be justly regarded as the 
public inauguration of the Bhakti or devotional movement in 
the Brahmo Samaj, which had such strange developments 
within a short time. On this occasion a new form of divine 
service based mainly on the lines laid down by Devendranath 
in the Adi Brahmo Samaj liturgy but from which almost all 
the Sanskrit texts of that liturgy were excluded, was used 
by Mr. Sen, which has since then been used as the form of 
public service by the progressive sections of the Church. 

On the occasion of the anniversary of the Brahmo Samaj, 
which fell on the 24th January 1868, Mr. Sen laid the founda¬ 
tion stone of his rnandir, now called the Tabernacle of the New 
Dispensation. On that day another Vaishnava mode of pro¬ 
pagation, namely a singing procession through the streets, was 
also first introduced. Early in the morning, before the glorious 
sunbeams had scarcely pierced through the dewy vestures of 
retreating night, the voice of the new band of singers was heard 
in the streets. The following is a translation of the hymn^ 


4. Composed by Trailokyanath Sanyal. 
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with which they tried to rouse their fellow-townsmen from 
their sleep on that day ; 

Come, O ye brethren! now at last the night of our 
sorrows is about to depart, the name of God rises up in the 
town. 

Sing all ye the name of God with joy, sing, and sorrow 
will be gone and peace will take possession of your souls. 

To grant salvation the merciful God has sent his new'^ 
faith of Brahmoism. Lo ! the gates of salvation are wide 
open. He calls one and all, entrance through his gate is free ; 
no one ever returns disappointed ; the rich and the poor, 
the wise and the ignorant, all are equally welcome there. 

Men and women of all classes have an equal right ; 
whoever truly loves God the same shall be saved, there is 
no caste distinction here. 

To end the days of error and superstition, of sin and 
darkness, lo ! a heavenly faith has come upon earth ; come 
ye all who are willing to cross the ocean of existence free 
of charge. Gome hastening on, this time there is no fear, 
for it is the great God himself who is the direct saviour. 

With your whole hearts seek ye the grace of God 
alone, be not absorbed in the transitory pleasures of this 
life. 

O let us fly— no use delaying—let us fly to the shelter 
of him, who is the Lord of the lowly heart. See him as 
the Lord enthroned in your hearts, and your sufferings will 
be gone ; ye shall then attain consolation and through the 
mercy of the Lord ye shall be safe. 

As the young reformers marched towards the site of the 
contemplated mandir, enthusiastically singing this characteristic 
hymn, many thousands of the citizens of all classes flocked to 
the streets, through which the former paseed, to witness the 
new Brahmo street procession. They were deeply impressed 
by the hymn, and also by the manner in which it was sung. 

It caused quite a sensation in Calcutta native society. The 
Anti-Brahmo journals came down upon it, as an imitation of the 
contemptible Vaishnavas, and predicted the wreck of the whole 
movement in no distant time. The Adi Brahmo Samaj people 
condemned it as a degradation of Brahmoism from its high 
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pedestal of dignity and as an exposure of it to popular 
contempt. Even in the ranks of the progressives themselves 
opinion was divided. Many of them regarded the new depar¬ 
ture with many misgivings, and were not at all easy in their 
minds about the wisdom of it. 

After laying the foundation stone of the new mandir in the 
presence of a numerous and enthusiastic congregation, Mr. 
Sen returned to a house on the Chitpur Road, where arrange¬ 
ments were ready for a whole-day festival as in previous 
November. The proceedings were throughout characterized 
by great enthusiasm. Every one of the preachers, singers as 
well as expounders, was fired by the spirit of the occasion. 
Mr. P. G. Mozoomdar preached a memorable sermon on divine 
mercy. Babu Navina Chandra Roy of Lahore conducted 
service in Hindi during mid-day and in the evening the large 
hall resounde i with enthusiastic sankirtan led by Bijay Krishna 
Goswami and Trailokyanath Sanyal. The day's proceedings 
concluded with an English lecture on Regenerating Faith 
delivered by Mr. Sen. The lecture was delivered in the 
presence of Lord Lawrence, the Viceroy, and a number of 
distinguished Europeans, who could find entrance into 
the dense crowd with some difficulty. It was characterised 
as much by deep spiritual insight as by extraordinary 
eloquence. 

The anniversary festival brought great spiritual refresh¬ 
ment to the progressive Brahmos, and they entered upon their 
mission operations with redoubled energy. Mr. Sen early 
conceived the plan of starting on a mission tour through the 
N.-W. Provinces. Previous to starting for that tour, he paid 
a visit to Santipur, the birth-place of his friend, Bijay Krishna 
Goswami, and the principal centre of Vaishnavism. Here he 
delivered in Bengali a lecture on Bhakti in which he showed 
his reverence for Chaitanya, the great prophet of Bengal. His 
lecture gave great satisfaction to the leaders of Vaishnavism 
at Santipur. 

Soon after his return to Calcutta Mr. Sen started on his 
missionary tour in Bihar and the North-Western Provinces, 
accompanied by his family and missionary friends. They first 
halted at Bhagalpur. From Bhagalpur they went to Monghyr, 
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where Aghornath Gupta had preceded them and had already 
communicated to many the new fervour. 

From Monghyr Mr. Sen went to Bombay, where a Theistic 
Congregation under the name of the Vrarthana Samaj had been 
organised in 1867. In this lour he was accompanied hy Rev. 
Bhai Trailokyanath Sanya!, the new singing missionary. 
This was Mr. Sen's second visit to Bt^bay. His fame had 
travelled before him and he was hailed by all classes, 
both European and Indian. He stayed in Bombay duung 
this visit nearly for ten days and delivered some linglish 
lectures. 

From Bombay he returned to Monghyr, stopping at 
Jabalpur and Allahabad. Everywhere his visit infused 
new spirit into the small struggling loodies of fellow- 
believers. 

He reached Monghyr towards the end of the second week 
of April, and on the lOih was held a whole day festival, in 
imitation of the Calcutta festival of Noveml:>er, 1867. Monghyr 
was mightily shaken. Here there was a sm ill Bengali colony, 
consisting mostly of the clerks belonging to the Jamalpur 
railway offices. Many of these young Bengalis were roused 
up by the sermons and discourses of Mr. Sen. There was an 
unusual ferment. Many began to seek instruction from the 
Brahmo preachers. Many gave up iheir evil ways and began 
to attend the Brahm) gatherings. There was a great spiritual 
upheaval. 

From this scene of the coming revival Mr. Sen had to tern 
porarily withdraw himself for a visit to Bankipur where by a 
pre-arrangement he was to me^et Lord Lawrence, the Governor- 
General, to confer with him on the subject of legalising Brahmo 
marriages. The meeting took place in the beginning of May 
and Mr. Sen stayed there till the last week of that month, 
preaching Bhakti, holding conversational meetings and delive¬ 
ring lectures. On the 23rd of May a whole-day Brahmo 
festival was held at Bankipur and soon after Mr. Sen 
returned to Monghyr, where he had left his family. On the 
7th of June another Brahmo festival was held in Monghyr, 
when a large number of people were publicly initiated into 
Brahmoism. 
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Charges of Man-Worship 

Now were the flood-gates of a new revival opened. A new 
passion for Bhakti seized men and women. In utter self- 
abasement men began to prostrate themselves at each other’s 
feet and specially at the feet of Mr. Sen, and prayers were 
offered to him for intercession on behalf of sinners. Men ran 
mad, as it were, in their spiritual agony, not knowing what 
they said and did. Public services began to be disturbed by 
the cries, sobs, and lamentations of penitent sinners. 

From the scene of these excesses Mr. Sen had to run back 
to Calcutta in the beginning of July to hold a special meeting 
of the Brahmo Semaj of India, for applying to Government for 
an Act Legalising Brahmo marriages. The meeting was held 
on the Sth of July in the Calcutta College, when on the motion 
of Mr. A. M. Bose a resolution was adopted, pressing on the 
community the necessity of such an application, and a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to carry that resolution into effect. 

With that petition in his pocket Mr. Sen came back to 
Monghyr and started for Simla with his family and friends. 
This time his progress was marked by outbursts of great 
reverence for him everywhere, and by the paying to him by 
his immediate followers of almost superhuman honours. Babu 
Rajnarain Bose of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, who was then 
residing in the N.-W. Provinces, was shocked to see the 
manner in which the Brahmos prostrated themselves before 
Mr. Sen. He raised his voice of warning in a small pamphlet 
called Brahmic Advice, Caution and Help®—from which I quote 
the following : 

‘‘Brahmos should not regard the religious preachers 
as infallible and as having no defects in them. Some of 
them have never been heard in their lives to mark any mis¬ 
take in what their teacher says or any defect in his charac¬ 
ter, but are invariably found to be full of blind admiration 
for him. He who believes that his teacher is not subject 
to mistake or has no defects in him is an idolator of the 
worst description. 


5. Published 1869. 
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''The right of private judgment is the most glorious 
privilege of a Brahmo as compared with the followers of 
other religions. Disciples should therefore show due 
veneration towards their teachers but should not make idols 
of them. The teacher again who reduces his disciples to 
mere automatons having no will or judgment of their own, 
is not fit for the post of a religious instructor/' 

And again : 

"Away for ever from the regions of Brahmoism, ye so- 
called Saviours, Mediators, Intercessors, Redeemers, Pro¬ 
phets, God-men, Incarnations, et hoc genus omne ! Welcome 
ye the Soul of the soul, the Almighty Father and Loving 
Mother of the universe !" 

The voice of warning thus publicly raised by the president 
of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, like the one privately expressed by 
some missionaries of Mr. Sen's own party, was apparently 
unheeded, and extravagant expressions of reverence, almost 
bordering upon worship, continued to be paid to him. The 
missionary party reached Simla in the middle of August and 
stayed there till the beginning of October. During his residence 
at Simla Mr Sen had repeated conferences with Sir Henry 
Maine, then Legal Member of the Viceregal Council, who 
introduced in that Council, on the 20th September, a Bill 
entitled The Native Marriage Bill with the object of providing 
a form of civil marriage for all reformed bodies. Sir Henry 
Maine was obliged to give this general form to the measure, 
because he found upon enquiry from Mr. Sen that the word 
Brahmo did not admit of a clear definition. 

After having settled the main lines of the measure, in con¬ 
sultation with the Legal Member, Mr. Sen descended into the 
plains, with the missionary party, in the beginning of October 
next and returned to Monghyr, visiting Lucknow and Benares 
on the way. 

In Monghyr the re appearance of Mr. Sen became the signal 
for a fresh outburst of extraordinar> reverence for him. The 
rest may be told in Mr. Mozoomdar's words : 

"They (the followers) professed uncommon reverence 
for him (Mr. Sen). They prostrated and abased themselves 
before him most utterly ; they began to talk of him in 
19 
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extravagant phraseology such as ^‘lord, master and saviour^\ 
so that all this soon provoked comment. It was just like the 
time of the advent of one of the great ancient prophets like 
Sakyamuni or Chaitanya, and Kesaub was openly alluded 
to as such. Some professed to have seen supernatural sights 
concerning him ; some connected him with Jesus, as the 
elder and younger sons of the Father ; others composed and 
sang hymns al)out him in the following style :— 

“Awake, Oh, inmates of the neighbourhood, awake, 
there has come in your midst a Yogi, a lover of Brahma, full 
of tenderness. 

“His throat always glorifies liari and his heart is the 
abode of the perfect God.’"'' 

One man went so far. as it was reported at the time, as to 
wash the feet of ]\fr. Sen with his ovm hand and to wipe them 
with the long hairs of his wife. The following was the upshot 
of this extraordinary manifestation of reverence, as related by 
his biographer : 

“Such sudden development of personal reverence 
alarmed a number of Brahmo spectators, and .among them, 
two well-known Brahmo missionaries, who hitherto had 
been warmlv attached to Keshuh. One of these was Pandit 
Bijay Krishna Goswami. They wrote to some of the news¬ 
papers, f'>rmally brought the charge of worshipping Keshub 
against their fellow-disciples, and they unreservedly 
accused Keshub of conniving at. it not directly enctnirag- 
ing, it. They said they had made many private 
remonstrances against these practices, but wilhiout effect, 
nay, their protests had only provoked a greater persistency 
in the extravagances they found it their duty to condemn. 
They stirred up a consi dera')ic amount of public agitation, 
and sucew^ded in producing much ill-fecbng against Keshub 
and his friends 

Idae letter of pr.otcst signed by the two missionaries, 
Babus Jadunalh Chakrawirti .'.nd Bijiy Krishna Goswami, 
appeared in the pubilc papers ifi October, 1808. The non- 
Brahmo press of Bengal, wdfich was not at all favourably 

6. Moz )Omdar, p. 124-5. 

7. Ibid, p. 125-6. 
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disposed towards the Brahrno cause, at once took up the cry of 
‘'man-worship in the Brahrno Samaj/' and began to pour abuse 
on Mr. Sen and his followers ; to which Mr. Sen made no reply 
and maintained throughout a dignilied silence. For some 
manths after this the whole c-.niotry from )ne end to die other 
rang with the charge of man-worship. ddie sterner sort 
amongst the Brahmos, in whom the element ni'individuality 
was strong and who had imbibed in a larger measure the spirit 
of western culture than their i^dlows. felt disgusted at these 
preceedings and urgently demanded from xMr. Sen an explana¬ 
tion of the part he hire in these proceedings, hy silently 
acquiescing in what his followers did to him. Why did 
he not, they sternly asked, tear his garment and fly and 
say ‘'rise up, I am also a man,’’ as some of the Christian 
apostles did under similar circumstances. Mr. Sen’s attitude 
will be best realised from the reply which he gave to Babu 
Thakurdas Sen, an old Brahrno, in the course of a letter 
addressed to him next year : 

“I have never approved of the manner in which some 
of my friends honour me ... I have repeatedly expressed my 
hesititlon to receive such honours. But 1 have no right to 
interfere with the freedom of others. It has ever been 
against my taste and conviction to bring men to do what I 
like by command or entreaties.”^ 

Mr. Sen’s reply appeared in a pamphlet which Babu Thakur¬ 
das Sen published s )on after under the heading The Refutation 
of the Arguments of the O^l^onents of Bhakti. The reply partly 
served to allay the internal agitation for the the time being, 
but it did not give entire satisfaction to all sections of the 
Brahrno community. Bijay Krishna once more returned to Mr. 
Sen ; but the other missionary did not ; whereas not a few 
members of the Samaj, who lost faith in the future prospects of 
the movement, left it altogether from this time. 

The Brahmos once more settled down to carry on their 
work of reform. But from this time onward a spirit of distrust 
in the tendencies of Mr. Sen, and those of his close followers, 
was created in the minds of many a Brahrno, and the voice of 


8. Ibid, p. 120-7. 
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protest began to be heard from time to time. This is how Mr. 
Mozoomdar describes it : 

**In fact henceforth in the Brahmo Samaj there were 
two strong parallel parties always present, one of whom 
honoured Keshub almost to the point of worship ; and the 
other consistently undervalued him, suspected his principles, 
and denied him his true position. Of these two parties 
Keshub unreservedly preferred and trusted the former. The 
latter he was strongly inclined to accuse of rationalism and 
infidelity.'**^ 

By the beginning of 1869; the new Church building of the 
progressive party had made considerable progress ; and the 
anniversary service of that year was held within its walls, under 
a temporary roof. 

Soon after the anniversary festival Mr. Sen once more 
visited Dacca, holding conversational and other meetings, 
deliverings lectures and conducting divine service in several 
places. On his way back he visited Santipur, where Pandit 
Bijay Krishna Goswami, who had separated himself from the 
progressive party after his man-worship protest, was then 
residing. All the details of this conference between the leader 
and his right-hand associate is not known ; but it was found 
that in the course of a few weeks after this Bijay Krishna made 
a public recantation of his protest, as a thing done under mis¬ 
conception and returned to mission work under Mr. Sen. 

After the public recantation of Bijay Krishna Goswami, 
as an act of formal reconciliation with him, a party of Brahmos 
headed by Mr. Sen visited, in July next, a place called Kalie-- 
ghata Kuthi, near Ranaghat, where Biiay Krishna Goswami 
was then residing, to conduct the namakarana, i.e. name-giving 
ceremony of his son and to hold a festival there. This festival 
was very refreshing to the spirits of those who attended it. 

At about this time the Sangat Sabha, which had ceased to 
exist since the days of the schism, was revived and a new batch 
of young men from the colleges joined it. 

It was at this time that a telegram was received from Mr. 
Arsappa of Mangalore, a town in the Malabar coast, calling for 

♦ The italics are mine. 

9. Mozoomdar, p. 128. 
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a missionary visit* and Babus P. C. Mozoomdar, Gour Govinda 
Roy and Amritalal Bose were sent out in response to the invita¬ 
tion, and as the result of their visit a Brahmo Samaj was 
established at Mangalore. 

Consecration of the New Mandir 

After having restored harmony to his Church, Mr. Sen 
proceeded to consecrate his newly constructed chapel. 1 he 
ceremony took place on the 22nd of August, I860. A special 
whole-day festival was held in the Mandir on that occasion, 
when Mr. Sen read out the following declaration of the 
principles of the new church : 

**Today, by Divine Grace, the public worship of God is 
instituted in these premises for the use of the Brahmo com¬ 
munity. Every day, at least every week, the Only God with¬ 
out a second, the Perfect and Infinite, the Creator of all. 
Omnipresent, Almighty, All-Knowing, All-Merciful, and 
All-Holy shall be worshipped in these premises. No crea¬ 
ted object shall be worshipped here, no man or inferior 
being or material object shall be worshipped here, as identi¬ 
cal with God or like unto God or as an incarnation of God. 
and no prayer or hymn shall be offered, or chanted in the 
name of any except God. No carved or painted image, no 
external symbol which has been or may hereafter be used 
by any sect for the purpose of worship, or the remembrance 
of any particular event shall be preserved here. No creature 
shall be sacrificed here ; neither eating nor drinking nor any 
manner of mirth or amusement shall be allowed here. No 
created being or object that has been or may hereafter be 
worshipped by any sect shall be ridiculed or condemned in 
the course of the Divine Service to be conducted here. No 
book shall be acknowledged or revered as the infallible work 
of God ; yet no book which has been or may hereafter be 
acknowledged by any sect to be infallible shall be ridiculed 
or condemned. No sect shall be vilified, ridiculed or hated. 
No prayer, hymn, sermon or discourse to be delivered or used 
here shall countenance or encourage any manner of idolatry, 
sectarianism or sin. Divine service shall be conducted here 
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in such a spirit or manner as may enable all men and 
women, irrespective of distinction of caste and colour and 
condition, to unite in one family, eschew all manner of error 
and sin and advance in wisdom, faith and righteousness. 
The congregation of the Brahmo Mandir of India shall 
worship G'»d in these premises according to the rules and 
principles hereinlwfore set forth 

It will l.e seen that in the above mentioned declaration 
Mr. Sen kept close to the principles laid down by Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy. 

During the evening service on that day 21 young men^^, 
some of thena the flowers of Calcutta University, vTie publicly 
initiated into Brahmoism. It was the first public ceremony of 
its kind ever held in the progressive section f)f tne Church. It 
was meant as an object lesson to Mr. Sen’s detractors, who had 
been talking ol his woaning influence and it was understood by 
all as such. It was {)ropcrly speaking the fcrmal spiritual 
iiraugurati(m oi progressive Brahmoism and ar such it roused 
the opposition of the public press of Bengal, vdiich from this 
time took a decided attitude (T hostility to this advanced 
section (,f the Brahm ) Sanraj. On the other hand the agitation 
spread to other })arts of the world, and l.Hters of sympathy and 
congratulation were received from all lo\ers of liberal religion 
in Kngland and America. 

Towards the end ot that year Mr. Sen once more visited 
Dacca to ctuasecrate the nev.dy built ManJir of tl'»at place. His 
visit stirred up a new spirit and a large number of young men 
were public!\' initiated into Brahmoism. 1 hus, after a period 
of trial and deprcssi'On, pra^gressive B'rahmoism was started 
afresh, both in Western and in Eastern Bengal, >n a career of 
conquering energy. 


Kesliub^s Visit to Euglancl 

In the beginning of 1870, hlr. Sen carried outalong 
cherished idea of his, namely that ol visiting England. The 
announcement came as a surprise even to his personal friends. 

10. Mo:;::oomdar, p. 132 

11. Including Sivanath Sajtri, author of this book. 
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The arrangements were hastily got up for his departure. He 
delivered a tarewell address in the Town Hall, where collections 
were mide for the intended voyage- He made over to Mr- P. 
G. Mozoomdar the charge of the congregation, with the casket 
and the seal which he had icceived as insignia of his dfice, as 
minister, from old Devendranath. He held repeated meetings 
with his immediate friends and gave them impoitant exposi¬ 
tions of some of the vexed questions of Biahnh> docliines, such, 
for instance, as the reverence for religious n. acheis, etc. 

At one of these conversational meetings Mr Sen compared a 
prophet or a great man to a pair of spectacles, wlexse main func¬ 
tion was to strengthen the spiritual vision cd the de votee, and 
not to obstruct it ; he also comjxired a g:eat traclici to the door¬ 
keeper, who leads a new-comer to the maatei within and then 
vanishes irom sight and never stands h^etvveem Let me quide his 
utterances about the p'osition of a guru or st)!ritual pieccptor, 
from the book of Mr. V, G. Mozximdar : 

'Tn the PfogrcoS of Life, no single indi\ idual can be a 
complete s 3iritual guide (guru). He may be a help, but 
never the g >al. Every man is a guide in proportion his life 
and precepts help us on the way to spiiitnality. Sjeeaking 
of living guides, own case lorcildy comes into view. 

Those who think they have derived any benefit from me 
ought to give me reverence, Ihit it is just the same in 
regard to the other missionaries also, hdom vdiat 1 have 
taught, or am now teaching, or may teach in future, J can 
n jt call any man my exclusive disciple. 'Phis to me is a 
matter of special rej )icing. There cannot be l)etween my¬ 
self and others exact relationship ol teachei and discipde. 
Any one calling me his only teacher may find ol')Stacles on 
his way to salvation He who accepts and follows all the 
ideas in my mind might be called my disciple. But even in 
that case he ought to believe that it is not J, but my God 
who is his real guide. If a man on listening to four or five 
precepts given I'y me calls me his guru, he is guilty ol un¬ 
truth. li any man gives lue greater ieverei:ice that he gives 
God, it is the weakness of his faith. I never believe I teach 
a single thing of religion to any man. It is the object of my 
life to draw my brethren before the presence of my God. 
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He will teach them directly, may my personality never stand 
between. He who, according to my advice, seeks the 
solution of every difficulty directly from God alone, is my 
true disciple. Those who profess to love me, but do not 
love the brethren whom I have brought here, speak 

falsehood."^2 

After having communicated his last instructions to his 
friends, and having made all necessary arrangements for his 
family and his work, Mn Sen left for England on the 15th of 
February. 1870. He reached London on the 21st of March, 
stayed in England till the 17th of September, and returned to 
Calcutta on the 20th of October next. 

He was fully occupied during his English visit. His 
eloquence soon attracted public notice and he was lionised by 
all classes, Her Majesty the Queen Empress not excepted. A 
welcome soiree was got up by his admirers in the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on the 12th of April, in which leading men of 
all parties, such as Lord Lawrence, three or four members ot 
Parliament, Dr. Cappel, the Roman Catholic Father, Dean 
Stanley, the Broad Churchman, Dr. James Martineau, the 
Unitarian Minister, Rev. Stopford Brooke, a Minister of the 
Church of England, the Venerable Dr. Marks, the patriarch of 
the Jewish Church, and Dr. Mullens of the London Missionary 
Society, took part. 

After this the career of Mr. Sen in England was something 
like a triumphal march. He was courted by all classes ; 
preached from many Unitarian and Congregational pulpits ; 
delivered speeches at meetings of the Peace Society, the Ragged 
School Union, Temperance Societies, and the Swedenborg 
Society. He breakfasted with Mr. Gladstone, then Prime 
Minister. He delivered two lectures, the first on England's 
Duties to India and the second on Christ and Christianity. The 
first was delivered at the Metropolitan Tabernacle of Rev. 
Charles Spurgeon under the presidency of Lord Lawrence. 
That lecture, in which he pointed out some of the shortcomings 
of the Anglo-Indian rulers of this country, gave great offence 
to the Anglo-Indian community here. The second lecture 


12. Mozoomdar, p. 136-7. 
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was delivered on the 28th of May in the St. James Hall and 
evoked warm appreciation. In it Mr. Sen explained his views 
of the mission of Christ, and pointed out the contrast between 
the Christ of the Gospels and the Christ of the Christian 
Church, trying to show the superiority of the former over the 
latter^ 

After this he visited some provincial tovms, such as Man> 
Chester, Liverpool. Bristol, Edinburgh. Glasgow% and Stratfoid- 
on-Avon, whither he made a pilgrimage to the grave of 
Shakespeare. Everywhere he left a deep impression on all who 
met him and listened to him. His unostentatious piety and 
simplicity of manners evoked general applause and men hung 
on his words with wonder and admiration. 

He returned to London and was honoured with an interview 
with the sovereign. On the 12th of September another soiree 
was held in the Hanover Square Rooms to bid him farewell. 
He left England on the I7th September, returning to India 
loaded with honours and good wishes. 

The welcome that Mr. Sen received from his friends and 
countrymen on his arrival at Calcutta on the 20th October was 
proportionate to the great success of his tour in England. A 
large crowd went out in a special steamer to receive him at the 
Howrah station. Great was the enthusiasm when the leader 
stepped out of his carriage and once more faced his friends. 
Within a few days the male members of his congregation met 
him at a garden party in the suburbs of Calcutta and presented 
him with an address of welcome ; which example was also soon 
followed by the ladies. 

Maharshi Devendranath also accorded a warm welcome to 
Mr. Sen upon his return ; and for a few days there was a talk 
of probable co-operation between the two leaders. But ulti¬ 
mately the breach was further widened by an unhappy incident. 
Upon the invitation of Mr. Sen, Devendranath agreed to 
occupy the pulpit of the Bharatvarshiya Brahma Mandir on the 
10th of Magh, 1871. In his sermon bespoke rather strongly 
against the pro-Christian tendencies of Keshub and of the 
progressive party, which gave great offence to the latter and a 
protest signed by 62 progressive Brahmos was sent to him, 
thereby widening the gulf of separation. 

20 
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After his return to India Mr. Sen proceeded to put to 
practice some of the ideas that he had imbibed during his 
English visit. The first practical step that he took in that 
direction was the formation of the Indian Reform Association, 
on the 29th October (1870), of which he was elected president 
and which, though including many non-Brahmos amongst its 
members, represented in fact the secular side of Brahmo life 
during this period, and was carried on mainly by his missio¬ 
naries and other members of his congregation. The work of 
Association was divided into five departments : (1) Charity, 
(2) Female Education, (3) Technical and General Education, 
(4) Temperance, and (5) Cheap Literature. 

Under the first head, something like a sub-committee was 
organised, in which Pandit Bijay Krishna Goswami figured 
prominently, for rendering medical aid to the sufferers from 
malarious fever which had broken out at the time, in all its 
virulence, in the southern suburbs ot Calcutta. These gentle¬ 
men carried on the work entrusted to them with so much zeal 
and self-sacrifice, that it evoked universal admiration, and 
contributions poured in from all classes of society. Bijay 
Krishna worked so hard in this connection that he permanently 
undermined his health and remained almost an invalid ever 
since. 

Under the second head an adult female school, recruited 
largely from the wives and daughters of Brahmos, was opened, 
where education was freely imparted in all the important secular 
branches of knowledge. This school was kept up for some 
years. There Mr. Sen made an experiment of his ideas of 
female education, which however differed in many respects 
from those entertained by the most advanced section of pro¬ 
gressive Brahmoism, as will he recorded hereafter. 

Under the third head, a night school for the education of 
the working classes and also for the industrial education of the 
middle classes was opened, but it was soon given up ; the 
efforts of the Association in this direction having been subse¬ 
quently confined to the maintenance of a higher class English 
school for boys of the middle class. This school had been ori¬ 
ginally started by Babu Haranath Bose, a member of Mr. Sen's 
congregation, under the name of the Calcutta School and after 
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many unpleasant incidents and disagreeable discussions, in 
which the original proprietor charged the leaders of the Samaj 
with misappropriation of his property, was finally taken up by 
the Indian Reform Association as a part of its work. This 
school, the name of which was afterwards changed into the 
Albert College, was placed in charge of Mr. Sen's late brother, 
Krishna Bihari Sen, who carried it on during his life time, 
leaving it to his children after his death. 

Under the department of Temperance, a monthly Bengali 
journal called Mad na garal {Wine or Poison) was started, under 
the editorial management of the present writer, and kept up for 
a few years ; and lectures and discussions were got up from 
time to time. It must here be stated that Mr. Sen's interest in 
the temperance cause was of long standing. He had given his 
adherence to it in the early sixties, when Babu Peary Charan 
Sircar, our great temperance reformer, first raised the standard. 
Mr. Sen also made common cause with the temperance reforms 
in England. And even after the collapse of the Indian Reform 
Association he upheld it by organising Bands of Hope amongst 
children. The Brahmo Samaj owes its character as a body 
pledged to temperance chiefly to Mr. Sen, for which certainly 
we owe him a debt of gratitude. 

The success of the Cheap Literature Section was surprising. 
The Sulabh Samachar, i e. the Cheap News, the first one-pice 
paper in the country, was started by the Association and met 
with unprecedented success. It was the fore-runner of an era 
of cheap journalism in this country, which is now an established 
institution. After having faithfully fulfilled its mission as a 
pioneer, it has been incorporated with another paper and has 
passed into other hands. 

Marriage Act of 1872 

Side by side with these new activities, the years 1871 and 
1872 witnessed a deeply interesting agitation on another 
important subject. It was the passing of Act III of 1872. Let 
me go back a little to give a short history of marriage reform in 
the Brahmo Samaj. 

Brahmo marriages, according to a reformed ritual from 
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which the idolatrous portions of orthodox Hindu ritual 
were expunged, began to be celebrated from July 1861, as 
has already been described. Since then the number of 
reformed marriages began to multiply and almost every 
year witnessed the celebration of one or two of them. 
In 1862 Devendranath's third son's marriage took place accor¬ 
ding to the reformed rites. In 1863 took place the marriage of 
Maharshi's fourth son and third daughter. But in 1864 the 
younger party introduced a bold innovation by getting Parvati 
Gharan Das, one of their party, married to an accomplished 
widowed girl of a different caste. This occasioned a difference, 
as has been already stated, between Devendranath and the 
younger party. 

The progressives seceded in November, 1866. In 
December next an inter-marriage took place between Babu 
Prasanna Kumar Sen and Srimati Raj Lakshmi Maitra. The 
ritual used in this connection was not the Adi Brahmo Samaj 
one. It was shorn of many feautures that the progressives 
considered unnecessary and in the place of Sampradan or the 
gift of the bride, mutual vows were introduced, thus making 
the ceremony more Western than Eastern. The progressive 
marriages, including the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj ones, have 
since been celebrated mainly on the lines laid down then. 

In 1868 the question of the legal validity of the reformed 
marriages was raised by the Brahmo Samaj of India and the 
opinion of the Advocate-General was secured, who declared the 
marriages celebrated according to the rituals submitted to him to 
be legally invalid. Thereupon another meeting of the Samaj was 
held on the 5th of July, 1868, and it was resolved to memorialize 
Government. The result was Mr. Sen’s visit to Simla and the 
introduction by Sir Henry Maine of a Bill, called the Native 
Marriage Bill, in the Viceregal Council. It provided a civil 
form of marriage and made it of general application to all non- 
Christians who objected to be married according to any of the 
current religious forms. 

As such the Bill met with violent opposition from 
the Hindu members of the Council and soon after from 
the landholders of Bengal, from the Benares Pandits, and 
from the Hindus and Parsees of Bombay, all of whom were 
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afraid that the proposed law would encourage heterodox unions 
amongst their communities. Two years were w^asted by the 
Select Committee in considering the measure. In the mean¬ 
while reformed marriages began to multiply in all parts of the 
country, one taking place in Bombay in 1870jbetween Mr. 
Basudev Babaji Nowrangay and Mrs. Krishna Bai, a young 
widow. In 1871 one such marriage was celebrated at Lucknow 
and another at Madras. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, the Law Member who succeeded 
Sir H. Maine, modified the Bill, after receiving Select 
Committee's report in March. 1871, into one inteiided exclu¬ 
sively for Brahmos under the name of The Brahwo Marriage 
Bill. But at this stage also it met with strenuous opposition 
from the members of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, who contended 

(1) that Brahmo marriages, by which they meant marriages 
celebrated under the ritual of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, were 
quite as valid as the marriages of other reformed Hindus ; 

(2) that the proposed law contemplated a civil form of regis¬ 
tration which was revolting to Hindu ideas ; (3) that the pre¬ 
amble of the Bill would lead outsiders to suppose that all 
Brahmos, including themselves, were for legislation, which was 
not the fact ; (4) thot the passing ol the Act would inevitably 
tend to separate the Brahmos from the Hindu community, and 
draw a line of demarcation between Brahmos and Hindus, 
whereas according to their view Brahmos were Hindus, and 
Brahmoism was a form of Hinduism. 

Thus the two parties, the Adi Brahmos and the 
progressives, were once more placed face to face in the 
arena of a sharp controversy. Mr, Sen addressed a circular 
letter to the leading pandits of Bengal asking for their 

opinion on the validity or otherwise of the rituals adopted 
at Brahmo marriages, both by the Adi Samaj men and 

the progressives ; and almost all of them declared such 

marriage to be invalid in the eye of the Hindu law. The 

members of the Adi Samaj also sought opinions of distin¬ 
guished pandits in their favour. Thus an agitation was kicked 
up leading to bitter controversy. 

During this period of party struggle Babu Rajnarain Bose 
delivered a lecture under the presidency of Devendranath 
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Tagore on ‘‘The Superiority of Hinduism over all other forms 
of faith/'^® By Hinduism he meant the higher form of it, 
forming the creed of the Adi Brahmo Samaj. The lecture 
created some sensation at the time and was reported in The 
Times of England. Nor were the progressives idle. They got 
up counter lectures under the presidency of Mr. Sen, in which 
they gave reasons which stood in the way of regarding the 
Brahmos as genuine Hindus. One of these reasons was their 
non-belief in the infillibility of the Vedas. Thus the Marriage 
controversy developed itself in side-issues and there was an 
interminable discussion. The opinions of the two classes of 
pandits also, namely those in favour ol the Adi Samaj and of the 
progressive views, furnished much matter for heated discussion 
which created bad blood in the ranks of their members. 

One good however came out of these controversies. The 
legal insecurity of the reformed marriages was made manifest. 
One of the contested points in the controversy was the proper 
marriageable age of Indian girls. Mr. Sen at once set himself 
to work to settle that point. In April 1871, as president of the 
Indian Reform Association, he addressed a circular letter to 
some of the leading medical authorities in the country, both 
European and Indian, asking for a statement of their opinion 
on the subject. The majority of these gentlemen declared 
sixteen to be tiie minimum marriageable age of our girls. The 
following table, which I take from Miss Collet's Brahmo Year 
Book, will give the reader an idea of these opinions : 


Name Minimum age Proper age 


Dr. Chandra K. Day 

14 


,, Charles 

14 


,, Nabin K. Bose 

15 

18 

,, A V. White (Bombay) 

15 or 16 

18 

,, Mohendra Lai Sircar 

16 


,, Tumiz Khan Bahadur 

16 


,, Norman Chevers 

16 

18 

,, D. B. Smith 

16 

18 or 19 

,, Ewart 

16 

18 or 19 

,, Fayrer 

16 

18 or 20 

,, S. G. Chakraverty 

16 

21 

,, Atmaram Fandurung 

20 



13. Rajnarain Bose, Hindu Dharmer Sreshthata, published 1873. 
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In a public speech delivered shortly after, Mr Sen summed 
up their conclusions in the following terms : 

"Thirdly, we contemplate the abolition of early or pre¬ 
mature marriages. There has always been a large amount 
of uncertainty and doubt in the public mind is to the 
minimum marriageable age of native girls. Reference was 
therefore made a few months ago to the leading medical 
authorities in Calcutta and what is the result / It has been 
what we had anticipated. The medical authorities in 
Calcutta almost unanimously declared that 16 is the minimum 
marriageable age of girls in this country. Dr. Charles 
makes a valuable suggestion. He holds that 14 being the 
commencement of adolescence m.iy for the present be 
regarded as the minimum age at which native girls may be 
allowed to marry and may serve as starting point for reform 
in this direction. In conformity with the suggestion and 
the opinion given by the other referees, we have come to the 
conclusion that for the present at least it would be expe¬ 
dient to follow the provision in the Bill which makes 14 
the minimum marriageable age of girls in this country ; 
leaving it in the hands of time to develop this reform slowly 
and gradually into maturity and fulness.’’ 

Fourteen was accordingly laid down by Sir James Stephen 
as the minimum marriigeable age of girls in the new Bill which 
he prepared for submission to the Legislative Council on 16th 
January, 1872. Even at this stage the passing of the Act was 
further delayed by reference to the Provincial Governments 
and also by the assassination of Lord Mayo, the Governor- 
General of the time, in the Andaman islands. Lord Napier, 
the Governor of Madras, took temporary charge of the 
Governor-Generalship and under him the measure was finally 
brought forward on the ]9th of March, 1872, and three days 
later was passed into law as Act III of 1872. 

The passing of this Act may be justly regarded as the 
crowning success of the pr.)longed efforts of the reformers for 
the amelioration of their social life. It abolished early marriage, 
made polygamy penal, sanctioned widow marriages and inter- 
caste marriages. As such it was hailed with a shout of joy by 
the progressives ; but ever since it has been one of the principal 
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causes that have alienated the Brahmos from the sympathies of 
their orthodox countrymen. Its negative declaration, conse¬ 
quent upon the Act being intended for parties not coming 
under any of the existing marriage laws and not professing any 
of the current faiths, has given great offence to our Hindu 
countrymen, from amongst whom the present members of the 
Brahmo Samaj are largely recruited. 


Ollier New Aclivitieg 

To resume the thread of my narrative : in February 1871, 
Mr. Sen opened a novel institution called the Bharat Asram, 
literally the Indian Hermitage, but practically a joint Family 
House, where a number of Brahmo families were invited to live 
together, boarding together in the fashion of a joint family, 
each bearing its portion of the expenses and sharing in common 
the spiritual and educational advantages of the institution. The 
main )bject of the Asram was to introduce ideas of religious 
and moral discipline into Brahmo families : to train them to 
ideas of neatness, order, punctuality and domestic devotions, 
which form such striking features in a well-regulated middle- 
class English home.The instruments for carrying out that object 
were near at hand. Mr. Sen's devoted missionaries with their 
families were ready to try every experiment that he proposed. 
They were the first to respond to his call ; but others also came 
forward to reside in the Asram with their families. All these 
families formed as it were one family, boarding and praying 
together daily. Mr. Sen with his wife and children was with 
them in the Asram for sometime and personally supervised 
its affairs. 

The previously mentioned adult female school, to which a 
normal class was subsequently added, was located in the 
Asram premises and, indeed, formed a part of that institution. 
Here the wives and grown up daughters of the lodgers of the 
Asram formed the majority oi the pupils, and the majority of 
the teachers were recruited from amongst the male lodgers of 
that institution. 

But the course of the Asram was not without it bitter ex¬ 
periences. Unbrotherliness and discord soon broke out amongst 
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the lodgers and in 1874, one of the fanailies had to leave the 
institution under rather painful circumstances, which gave rise 
to much adverse criticism in the public press and to such foul 
attacks on the part of one paper, that Mr. Sen felt himself 
obliged to institute a suit for libel against the offending journal, 
to preserve the good name of his institution. The libellers 
publicly apologised in court and the case was withdrawn. 

The Asram soon began to decline and it was removed from 
the large house it occupied in the suburbs of Calcutta in 1874, 
to 13 Mirzapur Street, the old family dwelling house of Mr. 
Sen’s missionaries- In the beginning of 1876 we find Rev. Bhai 
P. C. Mozoomdar, the ablest of Mr. Sen’s missionaries, com¬ 
plaining in the following terms : “We cannot say that the 
Bharat Asram has made any progress during the last year.’' 
It nominally existed for two or three years more, after which 
it seems to have died a natural death. 

The renewed activity of Mr. Sen after his return from 
England was visible in other departments of work also. 

From the month of July of that year (1871) the old Brahmo 
School was once more revived. Mr. Sen began to give regular 
courses of lectures and to hold periodical examinations, Such 
work as Tulloch’s Theism, Morell's Philosophy of Religion, 
MacCosh’s Institutions, Cousin’s History of Philosophy, Butler’s 
Analog^i and the New Testament, formed the text-books 
of these periodical examinations. Young men from the 
colleges once more began to flock to these lectures. But this 
institution also ceased to exist within a few years. 

The Sangat Sabha which had done such important work in 
the past, but which in course of time had fallen into a mori¬ 
bund condition, was also now revived. A large number of 
young men from the colleges once more joined it ; and its dis¬ 
cussions began to be regularly published in the form of a journal 
called Dharma Sadhan or “Religious Culture*’ from 1872, 
under the editorial charge of Babu Umes Chandra Datta, the 
well-known editor of the Bama Bodhini Patrika and for a long 
time the Principal of the City College. It was kept up till 
1875. 

In August, 1872, Mr. Sen organised his missionaries into a 
body called the Brahmo Missionary Conference, of which he was 
21 
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president and which exercised its spiritual authority over all 

the affairs of the church. 

During this period also the ladies residing in the Bharat 
Asram, with the help and co-operation of ladies from outside, 
established a society of their own, where they would meet for 
the reading of papers written by themselves and also for the 
delivery of lectures by their male friends. 

The old Brahmo institution, the Society of Theistic Friends, 
was also revived during this period and, though irregular in 
its mode of working, held several meetings during these years 
of renewed activity. 

Ono more institution worthy of notice during this period 
was the Brahmo Niketan, It was a Brahmo students’ lodging, 
conducted very nearly on the plan of the Bharat Asram and 
presided over by one of the missionaries of Mr. Sen. This 
institution was started in 1873, but had to be given up in the 
course of two or three years. 

Indeed, the activity of Mr. Sen after the return from Eng¬ 
land seemed to be unbounded. From 1871 he converted the 
Indian Mirror into a daily paper, perhaps the first English d^ily 
conducted by natives of the country ; and this involved hard 
work on his part and that of his able assistant. Rev. Bhai P. C. 
Mozoomdar. Besides that an annual Brahmo almanac began 
to be published from that year, and a yearly magazine called 
the Brahmo Annual was also launched into being at about that 
time. Mr. Sen's zeal for propagation was also equally great 
during these years. Between 1871 and 1876, he visited more 
than once the N- W. Provinces and the Punjab, rousing up 
interest in the cause of Brahmoism everywhere. 

All these plainly showed the great ardour with which Mr. 
Sen threw himself into his new work from 1871. New energy 
took possession of his soul ; and new success to be seemed 
waiting for him. But side by side with the signs of renewed 
activity there were other signs, less visible on the surface, that 
indicated that the seeds of discontent and discord had already 
been sown and were silently growing, Mr. Sen no longer 
represented all sections of the progressive church and many of 
his sayings and doings began to be subjected to criticism by th^ 
younger section of the Samaj. 
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The First Note of Discord 

The first note of discord was sounded in 1871, when some 
members of his congregation, who were then styled the female- 
emancipationists in the Brahmo Samaj, demanded the right of 
sitting with their wives and daughters amongst the general 
congregation, outside the screen reserved for ladies. The 
demand was strongly opposed by Mr. Sen s missionaries and 
friends on the ground that the experiment was a novel and a 
risky one. and would be resented by the general body of the 
male portion of the congregation. But the promoters of the 
female emancipation movement had no disposition to listen 
to such arguments and two of them, namely, the late Dr. 
Annada Charan Khastgir and the late Babu Durga Mohan 
Das, in open defiance of the missionary protest, actually 
began to sit in the midst of the general congregation with their 
families, in exercise of their right of membership. This gave 
rise to a storm ; the missionaries came down upon the female- 
emancipationists in their papers. The latter, however, re¬ 
mained firm and temporarily seceded from Mr. Sen’s congre¬ 
gation and established a weekly service of their own, in another 
part of the town, where Maharshi Devendranath, upon their 
special invitation, encouraged them by himself conducting the 
inaugural service. They also obtained the sympathies of some 
other advanced Brahmos who at times joined their services. 
This secessionist service they maintained till June, 1872, A 
reconciliation was then effected between Mr. Sen’s party and 
the seceders, by the former agreeing to provide reserved seats 
for ladies who wanted to sit outside the screen. 

But though peace was outwardly restored perfect harmony 
was far from being established between the conflicting parties 
Their differences on the subject of female education and female 
emancipation were such as were incapable of easy settlement. 
The emancipationists had very little faith in Mr. Sen’s ideas of 
female education. They regarded them as conservative and 
narrow ; whereas Mr. Sen on his part looked upon their ideas 
of female education as tending to unsex women and their ideas 
of female emancipation as highly revolutionary and fraught with 
grave danger to society* Mr. Sen had a strong prejudice 
against university education, in fact, against what is generally 
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regarded as high education, of women. He objected to teach¬ 
ing them, for instance, such subjects as Mathematics, Philoso¬ 
phy and Science, whereas the advanced party positively wanted 
to give their daughters and sisters what is generally regarded 
as high education. They did not object to their university 
education and were not disposed to make much difference in 
point of education between men and women. There was no 
hope of compromise between two such extreme schools of 
thought. Accordingly, the radical party proceeded to start 
a separate female school of their own, called the Hindu Mahila 
Vidyalaya, for the education of the adult young ladies belonging 
to their party. The successful manner in which they carried on 
the work ot this school under Miss Akroyd, subsequently Mrs. 
Beveridge, attracted much public notice and was highly praised 
by the officers of Government. This school did excellent work 
for many years and was subsequently conducted under the 
name of the Banga Mahila Vidyalaya and was at last amalga¬ 
mated with the Bethune College for ladies, to which it 
furnished some of its most distinguished students. 

In connection with the scheme of the high education of 
women three names deserve honourable mention, namely, 
those ot Messrs. A. M, Bose, D. M. Das and D. N Ganguli.^* 
The first two supplied the sinews of war ; they bore the expen¬ 
ses of the institution ; whereas Mr. D. N. Ganguli was the prin¬ 
cipal organiser, the chief executive agent, on whom rested the 
whole practical work. Along with Miss Akroyd he laboured 
day and night to make the institution a success. He was a 
man of ideas. Even from his village home, at Vikrampur, in 
the Dacca district? at a time when he was not known to fame, 
and was eking out a paltry subsistence as a village school¬ 
master, he had raised his voice for the elevation of woman¬ 
kind and had started a journal called Abala Bandhab or the 
'‘Woman's Friend''. With that journal in his hands, and his 
ideas in his head, he had travelled to Calcutta to give practical 
shape to his ideas in a larger field. This was the man who 
now gave himself entirely for the promotion of his cherished 
object. Miss Akroyd, who formed perhaps one of the first 


14. Anandamohan Bose, Durgamohan Das and Dwarkanath Ganguli. 
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batch of lady students of Girton College, in England, oppor¬ 
tunely arrived just then and lent her services quite willingly for 
the new venture* 


The Rise of Constitutionalists 

There was another party of independent thinkers in the 
Church at this time who worked in another direction. 
What the female-emancipationists did in matters relating to 
female-emancipation, they wanted to do in matters of theo¬ 
logy and church government. All the men who formed this 
party were men who had shared with Mr. Sen and his mis¬ 
sionaries all the bitter trials and persecutions of the early days 
of progressive Brahmoism ; and many of them were long con¬ 
nected with the practical work of the Brahmo Samaj, in Bengal, 
and in other parts of the country. Many of them had lived 
together with Mr. Sen in the Bharat Asram. These men were 
alarmed at two things, First, the rather over-accentuation of 
the principle of hero-worship amongst his missionaries ; 
secondly, the want of constitutional forms and methods in the 
management of the affairs of the Church. For a time, they 
earnestly carried on private discussions with Mr. Sen and his 
missionaries. But private discussion proving ineffectual, as in 
the case of the man-worship agitation alluded to before, they 
proceeded to organise themselves into a small party of opposi¬ 
tion, knows at that time as the Samadarshi Party, and started 
in November, 1874, a monthly magazine called Samardarshi or 
the Liberal, for the discussion of such matters as 
they deemed necessary for the good of the Church. 

The journal was placed under the editorial charge of the 
present writer. The Samadarshi party drew to itself, besides 
the present writer, many men well-known in the Brahmo 
Samaj, such as, Pandit Navina Chandra Roy of Lahore, and 
Babus Kedarnath Roy, Nagendranath Chatterji, Jadunath 
Chakravarti, Kalinath Datta and D. N. Ganguli. Besides 
starting the Journal they got up lectures on the need for cons¬ 
titutional government in the Brahmo Samaj, one of which, deli¬ 
vered by Babu Nagendranath Chatterji, called forth adverse 
criticism from Mr. Sen himself, in the columns of the Sunday 
Mirror. 
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Faced by the new situation, five leading men of this party, 
decided to meet regularly for private prayer and for the earnest 
discussion of that situation. Maharshi Devendranath, appri¬ 
sed of their decision to discuss important questions in the light 
of earnest prayer, was highly pleased and gave them the name 
of Pancha Pradip or Five Lamps in the Temple of God. 
Accordingly, this small party delighted to call themselves **The 
Five Lamps/' 

The following is the history of the rise of the constitu¬ 
tional party. In the beginning of 1874 Babu Haranath Bose, 
the original proprietor of the Calcutta School, as noticed before, 
was living in the Bharat Asram with his family. He was very 
irregular in the payment of the Asram charges. Pressure was 
naturally brought upon him by the Asram manager for the 
regular payment of his dues. Failing to do so, one day he made 
up his mind to remove himself from the Asram. Whilst 
leaving the house, he had still some outstanding debts, for 
which the carriage of his wife was stopped at the gate by the 
Asram servant, apparently by order of the manager ; and the 
lady occupant had to part with a portion of her personal 
jewellery to help her husband out of his difficulties. 
This matter was noised abroad owing to the publication 
of a letter of the lady in newspaper, describing the 
incident- 

The adversaries of the Brahmo Samaj, in the public 
press, found it to be their opportunity to create a scandal 
and let loose their antipathy in libelous attacks on Mr. Sen 
and the Asram ; so much so that the former was at last 
compelled to seek the protection of a court of justice. 
A suit for defamation was instituted, which, however, 
was withdrawn upon the offenders making a public apology, as 
has been stated before. But the case though amicably settled 
out of court brought on internal troubles. The insult offered 
to a lady by the Asram manager, through his servant, highly 
incensed a large portion of the Brahmo community of Calcutta. 
They demanded an explanation from the offending missionary 
manager ; in reply to which they were told, that as laymen they 
had no right to judge duly ordained preachers, missionaries of 
the Samaj being responsible to God and to the Missionary 
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Conference alone ; a position which the constitutionalists 
strongly repudiated. 

Thus were launched into being the two conflicting parties, 
the sctcerdotalists and the s^culcLvists^ as Miss Collet named 
them at the time. The so-called secularists started the Sama- 
darshi and commenced from time to time to agitate for the 
introduction of constitutional modes of self-govei rmaent in the 
Church Other questions, such as the doctrines of Adesh or 
Divine command, and of "Great Men"' and "E>ispensation'' 
also cropped up during the course of discussion, and the Sama- 
darshi or the Liberal offered a convenient platforn^ for such 
discussions. 

From the year 1874 the constitutional party interested 
themselves in trying to organise the Calcutta congregation of 
the Brahma Mandir on principles of self gove] nment. They 
sent in a letter of requisition to Mr. Sen to call a meeting of 
the members of the congregation for that purpose. A meeting 
was accordingly called and they proceeded to appoint a commi¬ 
ttee. and to take other steps for bringing the affairs of the 
congregation under constitutional control. But Mr. Sen seemed 
to be afraid of the rising spirit and was loth to place the affairs 
of his Church entirely in the hands of the constitutionalists. 
He could not concede all that they wanted. So the arrange¬ 
ment arrived at was satisfactory neithei to Mr. Sen and his 
friends nor to the other party ; the consequence being that the 
agitation was not productive of any lasting result. 

The second thing to which the constitutionalists directed 
their attention was the question of placing the Brahma Mandir 
in the hands of a body of regularly appointed trustees. 
The chapel had been built by public subscriptions, to which 
many of them had contributed, and they were naturally anxious 
to vest the property in safe hands. But Mr. Sen urged that its 
debts stood in the way of its suggested transfer to any public 
trustees. That silenced the constitutionalists for the time being; 
but they were far from being satisfied. Some of them felt very 
strongly on that subject ; specially Mr. A. M. Bose, who after 
his return from England in 1874, began to take an active 
interest in constitutional questions and lent the aid of his 
influence and support to the question of appointing trustees of 
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the Mandir. But nothing could induce Mr. Sen to place the 
Mandir in the hands of any trustees. Finding him standing 
firm on the question of the debts of the chapel, a number of the 
constitutionalists came forward, at the conference of 1877, to 
take upon themselves those debts and publicly bound them¬ 
selves to raise money and pay them ; but even then, Mr. Sen 
took time to see how far they would succeed in carrying out 
their promise. The close of this period of trial unfortunately 
never came ; for before that year was over the Samaj found it¬ 
self in the throes of a second schism. 

Baffled in their attempt to place the affairs of the congre¬ 
gation on a satisfactory footing the constitutionalists directed 
their attention to another object. They began to agitate for the 
introduction of methods of constitutional government in the 
management of the affairs of the Church in general. In their 
attempts to do so they fell back upon the old scheme of a 
Representative Assembly, once started by Mr. Sen himself, 
during the latter end of his connection with the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj. They brought forward a proposal for the formation of 
such an Assembly in 1876. Mr. Sen, who could not deny its 
reasonableness, gave his sanction to it and one or two meetings 
were held, during that year, in his house, to give practical effect 
to the scheme. But it did not make much progress during that 
year. 

At the annual conference of the year 1877, a letter of 
requisition, signed by 35 Brahmos, pointing out the necessity of 
taking some practical steps for the organization of a Represen¬ 
tative Assembly was again submitted by the Samadarshi party. 
As a result of the discussion arising out of that letter, eight 
leading men of the community, namely, Babus Keshub Chunder 
Sen, Shib Chandra Deb. Durga Mohan Das, Pratap Chandra 
Mozoomdar, Sivanath Sastri, Nagendranath Chatterji, Mr. 
A. M. Bose, and Dr. P. K. Ray, were appointed as a provisional 
committee to draw up a scheme for the organization of such an 
Assembly and to submit it, at an early date, for the consider¬ 
ation of the community. A scheme was accordingly drawn up 
by this committee and published in the Samadarshi of April, 
1877; and the Sunday Mirror of May 6th, of that year. A 
public meeting of the Brahmos ot Calcutta was held in the 
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Brahma Mandir on the 19th of May, to take into consideration 
the report prepared by the provisional committee. At this 
meeting the Representative Assembly was duly formed, the 
rules framed by the provisional committee were passed 
and an executive committee with Mr. Sen as President 
and Mr. A. M. Bose as Secretary and the present 
writer as Assistant Secretary was appointed. The Represen¬ 
tative Assembly was instituted with the distinct provision that 
it would be only an auxiliary of the Brahmo Samaj of India 
and not a body exercising control over its affairs. Its position 
as an auxiliary body was distinctly laid down by Mr. Sen and 
in fact that was the condition upon which he consented to aid 
the Samadarshi party in organising it. The latter accepted 
that condition as the first concession towards the introduction 
of the constitutional principle of government in the affairs of 
the Church. Even under this limited scope its promoters 
began to work in right earnest. They confined their attention 
chiefly to five things : (1) The collection of statistics, (2) The 

publication of books expository of Brahmoism, (3) The raising 
of funds for that purpose, (4) The prepararion of a code of 
ceremonies for the Church, and (5) The raising of funds lor 
the support of indigent Brahmos and Brahmo families. 

On the 23rd of September, 1877, another general meet¬ 
ing of the Pratinidhi Sahha or Representative Assembly, was 
held, at which the representatives from 27 Provincial Samajes 
were present. The main work of the Assembly as shown above 
was divided between four sub-committees. But before the 
scheme could be fully carried out the Church became involved 
in the Cooch Behar marriage controversy, which I must now 
proceed to relate. 

But the narrative of the closing years of the Brahmo 
Samaj of India will not be complete without taking notice of 
some important developments of faith and religious life that 
took place during these years. 

Changes in Keshnb’^ Preaching and Practice 

From the time of the foundation of the Bharat Asram in 
1871, two ideas became very prominent in the daily prayers of 
Mr. Sen ; first, that the movement, including the Asram 
22 
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which he headed and which he cbieHy directed, was a special 
dispensation of Providence ; and secondly, that it should be 
accepted as such by all sincere lovers of God ; so much so, that 
the non-acceptance of this doctrine was visited by him with 
marked displeasure and it was also urged that what he said and 
did in connection with that movement were said and done by 
adesh or Divine command and that his friends were bound to 
accept them as such. The latter attitude gave rise to many 
discussions between Mr. Sen and the present writer, who at 
that time lived in the same house with him, and was daily 
present at those prayers and still has a distinct recollection of 
those utterances. It was pointed out to Mr. Sen that it was 
but proper that he should stick to the ideas he believed to be 
parts of a Divine revelation to himself, but it was unwise to 
blame others if they failed to realize them in that way. But he 
persisted in his course. Many of these discussions were sub¬ 
sequently taken up in the pages of the Samadarshi or the 
Liberal. 

From this time, too, we began to notice a great change in 
Mr. Sen. He bagan to be increasingly more and more self- 
assertive and decreasingly less and less appreciative of the diffi¬ 
culties and motives of those who differed from him. He 
openly charged the Samadarshi party men, as secularists, 
infidels, rationalists^ men of little faith, and so on ; and held 
them up to public contempt in the pages of the Sunday Mirror, 
The present writer publicly complained, in that journal, 
against such unfair and unbrotherly treatment ; but failed to 
bring about change in Mr. Sen's demeanour. 

In 1875 Mr. Sen began to preach and practise asceticism, 
He then influenced his missionaries to cut down their allowan¬ 
ces to a minimum limit and advocated the necessity of practis¬ 
ing severe austerities. 

It was not entirely the asceticism of the spirit that he 
inculcated at this time ; for he countenanced, both by precept 
and example, some of the external forms of it. For instance, 
he himself gave up the use of metallic drinking cups substitut¬ 
ing earthen ones for them, his example being followed by 
many of the missionaries ; he took to cooking his own food and 
constructed a little thatched kitchen on the terrace of the third 
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Story of his Kolutola house for that purpose ; and introduced 
the eUtara, a rude kind of musical instrument and the mendi¬ 
cant's drinking bowl, well-known to a sect of Vaishnavas. 
The introduction of these peculiar forms evoked a strong 
protest from friends in England and various comments from 
the Brahmo public. Of course these forms and practices 
raised him immensely in the eyes of a section of his 
followers, who marked in them the signs of a true devotee, 
but others looked on without being much affected by 
them. 

One thing, however, was remarkable. Along with the 
development of these tendencies there was visible a decline of 
the old philanthrophic activities of the Samaj. The educa¬ 
tional and other institutions started under the Indian Reform 
Association, for instance, began to decline from this time. 
Very great stress was laid on meditation and retirement from 
the world. With a view to giving practical effect to these 
ideas, Mr. Sen purchased a garden in the village of Morepukur, 
within a few miles of Calcutta, in 1876, and duly consecrated 
it to that purpose on the 20th of May that year, under the 
name of Sadhan Kanan, or a "Forest Abode for Religious Cul¬ 
ture". Here many of the missionaries of the Samaj spent with 
him most of the days of the week in meditation and prayer, in 
cooking their own food, in drawing water, in cutting bamboos, 
in making and paving roads, in constructing their cabins, in 
planting and watering trees, and in cleansing their bed-rooms. 
As marks of their asceticism they began to sit below trees on 
carpets made of hides of tigers and of other animals* in 
imitation of Hindu mendicants, and spend long hours in 
meditation. I state these things not in disparagement of them, 
but simply as historical facts marking the direction that Mr. 
Sen’s thoughts took at the time. 

It was towards the end of this year that Mr. Sen introduced 
a fourfold classification of devotees. He chose from amongst 
his missionaries four different sets of men to represent four 
types of religious life. The Yogi or the adept in rapt commu¬ 
nion, the Bhakta, or the adept in rapturous love of God, the 
Jnani or the earnest seeker of true knowledge and the Sevak 
or the active servant of humanity. These four orders were 
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constituted and four different kinds of lessons were given to 
the disciples of the respective classes. 

But on the other hand the Dharrtia Sadhan, the very useful 
journal of the Sangat Sabha, disappeared in 1875. At the 
beginning of 1876, Rev. Bhai P. C. Mozoomdar complained 
that the Bharat Asram was not making any progress. And we 
also meet with no particular mention, in that year's Theistic 
Annual, conducted by Mr. Mozoomdar, of the work of the 
Indian Reform Associtaton as a body. The Brahmo Niketan, 
the boarding house for Brahmo students, also languished 
during these years, till it came to a close in 1877. 

There was another thing noticeable during these closing 
years of the Brahmo Samaj of India. The hold of the movement 
upon the younger generation which had attracted so much 
notice at the commencement of Mr. Sen's career had well-nigh 
ceased before 1876. No new candidates for initiation were 
forthcoming. Mr. Sen no longer spoke in English, except once 
a year, on the occasion of the anniversary festival and views 
opposed to the principles of the Samaj were being openly and 
publicly propagated by a class of Hindu revivalists, in many 
public platforms without being controverted by the leaders of 
the Brahmo Samaj. 

This was the condition of the Church when it entered upon 
the year 1877. From the beginning of that year, as has been 
already noticed, the Samadarshi party renewed their efforts for 
the introduction of a constitutional form of church govern¬ 
ment. But Mr. Sen and his chosen friends went on developing 
the new lines of thought they had adopted for themselves. 
There was no sign of abatement of their zeal for the new ideas. 
On the contrary many of the tendencies to which Mr. Sen's 
critics objected were aggravated and criticism became rife and 
unsparing in Brahmo circles 

When Mr. Sen and his friends were engaged in their ascetic 
practices at Morepukur, here in Calcutta, the reformatory spirit 
was running high amongst the younger section of the progre¬ 
ssive Brahmos. In the beginning of 1877, a number of them 
formed something like a Secret League, for the furtherance of 
some advanced ideas. After a solemn ceremony of special 
service and prayer they took a number of vows ; one of which 
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bound them never to encourage idolatry and caste in their 
social and domestic lives ; the other pledged them never to 
encourage marriage between young men below twenty-one and 
girls below sixteen. Some of the Samadarshi Party men entered 
into this League and took those solemn vows. It was also 
joined by a number of East Bengal young men, some of whom, 
perhaps, belonged to a reforming party, who, some years back, 
had been conducting, at Dacca, a journal called Mahapap 
Balyabibaha or 'The Great Sin of Child-marriage*'. 


Cooch Behar Marriage Controversy 

In the autumn of 1877, in the midst of his ascetic profe¬ 
ssions and practices on the one hand, and of these proceedings 
of the reformatory party on the other, Mr. Sen startled his 
friends as well as his adversaries, by quite unexpectedly pur¬ 
chasing a large mansion, with a spacious compound, on the 
Circular Road of Calcutta, and by furnishing it in a rich style. 
This house he duly occupied, after a religious ceremony, on the 
12th November, calling it since then the Lily Cottage. And he 
also proceeded to form a little colony of his close adherents, by 
helping them to build small houses of their own, in its 
neighbourhood. Rev,; Bhai P. C. Mozoomdar also built a house 
of his own near it and called it The Peace Cottage. The 
purchase of the spacious mansion was due, as it came to be 
known afterwards, to the desire on the part of Mr. Sen to have 
a fitting abode for the reception of the Cooch Behar party, who 
wanted to come and see his daughter previous to her 
engagement. ^ 

Soon after the consecration of the Lily Cottage, a rumour 
became current in Brahmo circles that a marriage between Mr. 
Sen's eldest daughter, who was not then fourteen and according¬ 
ly had not attained the marriageable age fixed by Act III of 
1872, and the young Maharaja of Cooch Behar, who was not 
known as a Brahmo at the time and who was a minor and a lad 
of fifteen, was in contemplation; and furthermore, that the 
marriage was to be celebrated according to non-Brahmo rites. 
The rumour was at first received with distrust by all who knew 
Mr. Sen and had confidence in him ; but it gained in strength 
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day by day and attempts were made at private interviews with 
Aim to gain correct information. The first to interview him on 
that subject was Mr. A. M. Bose, who informed him of the 
grave anxiety that the rumour had created in Brahmo circles. 
The spirit in which Mr. Bose had approached Mr. Sen was best 
shown in a remarkable letter he wrote to him within a short 
time after that interview and which evoked general admiration 
at the time.* But Mr. Sen told him that nothing had been 
settled up to that time. Sometime after a rumour became 
current that the proposed marriage could not take place in as 
much as the Lieutenant-Governor had forbidden the Maharaja 
to marry at such an early age. But by the middle of January 
1878 definite information reached some of the Brahmos, that 
the marriage had been fixed upon and certain conditions had 
been agreed to ; namely, (1) that the marriage should take 
place immediately, i. e , before the young prince's departure for 
England ; (2) that it was to be celebrated according to the 
Gooch Behar ritual, with the idolatrous portions expunged ; 
(3) that Mr. Sen's brother Krishna Behari was to give away 
the bride instead of Mr. Sen, who would be excluded from that 
function on account of his having lost caste ; (4) that the 
Gooch Behar priests would preside at the marriage and that no 
Brahmo service or no officiating Brahmo ministers would have 
anything to do with the ceremony. 

These rumours naturally had a very great disquieting effect 
on the minds of Brahmos in Galcutta. They could hardly 
believe what they heard asserted with some degree of authority 
by those who had more reliable information. In this state of 
perplexity three Galcutta Brahmos, including the present writer, 
again waited upon Mr. Sen on Saturday, February 2nd, 
‘‘requesting more definite information on the subject". But 
Mr. Sen persistently refused to enlighten them on the exact 
nature of the negotiations pending. Upon their bringing to his 
notice the excited condition of the public mind and intimating 
that the violation of Brahmo principles in the proposed 
marriage would lead to disastrous consequences in the Brahmo 
Samaj, Mr. Sen got very much excited (which was so unusual 
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with him), hurled his defiance at his adversaries, and refused 
to give them any information. 

This happened on the 2nd of February ; yet on the 9th of 
that month the Indian Mirror came out with an announcement 
that the marriage was to take place soon. The public announce- 
n)ent was made on the 9th of February, but detailed and 
definite information had reached us before. This was a signal 
for many from amongst the general body of Brahmos, as well 
as the female emancipationists, the constitutionalists, the Five 
Lamps men, and the Secret League men, to combine into a 
strong and compact body of protestors against the intended 
marriage. On the night of the 8th February, a number of 
leading Brahmos, including old Shib Chandra Deb, a revered 
Brahmo leader, who had joined the Samaj in the early fifties, 
met together and sat solemnly and prayerfully deliberating till 
2 o’clock in the morning, on the steps that were necessary for 
them to take in the presence of the grave danger that threatened 
the Church. As a result of their deliberations a Provisional 
Committee, consisting of Messrs. A. M. Bose, D. M. Das, 
S. N. Sastri, G. C. Mahalanobis, J. N Chakravarti, D. N. 
Ganguli, Kalinath Datta, N. N. Chatterji, Sasipada Bannerji, 
with Shib Chandra Deb as Secretary, was appointed to watch 
the course of the agitation : and it was also decided to inform 
Mr. Sen, in a formal letter, of their opinions and feelings on the 
proposed marriage. The letter was drafted at the meeting, and 
presented to Mr. Sen in the afternoon of the following day, 9th 
February, the same day that the public announcement was 
made in the Mirror. This is what Rev. Bhai P. C. Mozoomdar 
says about that letter and the treatment it received at Mr. Sen’s 
hands : 

“The protestors took exception to the proposed marriage, 
firstly, because it was not to be celebrated according to the 
Marriage Act of the Brahmo Samaj ; and secondly because 
the girl was under her fourteenth year, and the Maharaja 
was not yet sixteen. In the third place they feared that 
idolatrous, or, at all events, untheistic rites and ceremonies 
were likely to be introduced. They also pointed out 
that the Maharaja not being a Brahmo,should not marry 
the daughter of the Brahmo leader, and they argued that 
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as the custom of polygamy was long in use in the royal 
family of Gooch Behar the proposed marriage, being 
independent of the provisions of the Act, gave no guarantee 
against the repetition of that evil. These were the 
arguments of the protestors soberly put, and it is impossible 
to deny there was rational ground for the alarm felt. But 
unfortunately they did not confine themselves to this. As 
the controversy grew hot, in various letters, remonstrances, 
and especially newspapers, various bitter accusations, and 
violent charges were made against Keshub, which provoked 
angry retorts by his friends. And thus the work of mutual 
vilification went on with increasing rage, till the time appro¬ 
ached for the marriage to take place. Keshub did not read 
the protests, did not give any explanations, far less make 
any replies, but he repeatedly said that if any other person 
did what he was doing, he would undoubtedly protest with 
vigour^^'. 

The letter of protest was signed by 23 Brahmos.* All these 
23 persons were men who had borne and suffered much for the 
sake of Brahmoism ; and the signatories were headed by Shib 
Chandra Deb, Many were astonished to hear at the time that 
Mr. Sen had not even read that letter. It is explicable only 
on the supposition that he lost his habitual equanimity at the 
time and launched into his new career with a determination 
to disregard all opposition. We are told by Rev. Bhai Girish 
Chandra Sen, one of Mr. Sen's missionaries, in the account 
he has given of this controversy, that Mr. Sen had decided 
not to answer any letters that dared to judge him without a 
previous friendly enquiry. But to friendly enquiries also, as 
stated above, he turned a deaf ear. 

A circular letter bearing the signatures of Shib Chandra 
Deb, D. M. Das, A. M. Bose, etc, as representing the Provi¬ 
sional Committee, was despatched the same day, 9th of Febru¬ 
ary, to the provincial Samajes, sending to them the Calcutta 
protest, and stating their reasons for it. 


15. Mozoomdar, p. 205. 
* Vide Appendix G 
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Within a few days letters of protest poured in from 
individual Brahmos and provincial Samajes. I cannot stop to 
give here the purport of these letters ; suffice it to say that out 
of 80 Samajes in Bengal as many as 50 expressed their dis¬ 
approbation ; 3 only were in favour of the marriage ; 4 express¬ 
ed no decided opinion ; and the rest remained silent. Not to 
speak of individual protests, there were letters of protest from 
Brahmo students of Calcutta, from twelve annshthanik 
Brahmos of Dacca, including Dr. P. K. Ray, from twenty 
Brahmo ladies of Calcutta and from seven Brahmo ladies from a 
village at Vikrampur. 

To keep the members of the Provincial Samajes informed 
about what was going on in Calcutta, the protestors soon start¬ 
ed a Bengali weekly paper called Samalochak or The Critic, and 
an English weekly paper called Brahmo Public Opinion. The 
two journals went on reporting from week to week what was 
being said and done in connection with the agitation. 

At this stage, the protestors felt the necessity of appoint¬ 
ing a committee of leading men to watch over the course of 
the agitation and to take such steps as they thought necessary 
for conserving the best interest of the Brahmo Samaj. Accord¬ 
ingly, they applied to Mr. Sen for the use of the Albert Hall, 
of which he w.is the Secretary. They obtained permission and 
announced a public meeting for the 23rd February. Till the 
hour of the meeting they were not aware that any difficulties 
about the use of the Hall would arise ; but when people assemb¬ 
led in large numbers in the hall at the appointed hour, it was 
found that there was no permission to use the gas-lights, as no 
application had been separately made for them. Accordingly, 
there was utter confusion ; which was further aggravated by 
the uproar kept up by a number of young men, amongst whom 
some young members of the Sen family were observed taking a 
leading part. Consequently, that meeting had to be adjourned, 
which was subsequently held in the Town Hall on the 28th 
of February next. The Albert Hall meeting had been con¬ 
vened in the name of Shib Chandra Deb, the Secretary of the 
Provisional Committee, to which members of the Brahmo Samaj 
of India were specially invited. Apparently under the instruc¬ 
tion of Mr. Sen, a letter of protest was s^nt by Mr. P, C, 
23 
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Mozoomdar to the chairman of that meeting, saying that none 
but the Secretary of the Brahmo Samaj of India could invite its 
members to a meeting. This letter, howev^er, could not be read 
by Mr. A. M. Bose, the Chairman of the meeting. 

At the Town Hall meeting a committee, called the 
Brahmo Samaj Committee, was appointed consisting of 21 lead¬ 
ing men with Babu Shib Chandra Deb as Secretary, “with a 
view ', to use the langnagc of the Resolution, “to take such 
measures as they consider necessary, in the present crisis in the 
progress and history of the Brahmo Samaj, to conserve the best 
interests of the Samaj, and to organise it on a constitutional 
basis". 

It should also be stated here, in passing, that after the 
adjournment of the Albert Hall meeting on the 23rd February, 
a meeting of Mr. Sen's supporters was held in the same Hall, 
the very next day, under the presidency of Dr* Harish Chandra 
Sarma, who was known in Calcutta as a tantfic shakta i.e, a 
member of an idolatrous sect of shafeti-worshppers, despised in 
Bengal for many immoral practices ; and in which Babu Naba- 
gopal Mitra, formerly of the Adi Brahmo Samaj and one who 
had subsequently married his own daughter at the age of nine, 
was the principal speaker. A congratulatory address to 
Mr. Sen was voted at this meeting. 

Whilst the protestors were thus seriously exercised in 
their minds about measures of conservation of the Samaj, the 
bridal party were going through their new experiences at 
Cooch Behar. 

Now I must stop and let Rev. Bhai P. C. Mozoomdar 
relate the rest of the story : 

“The settlement of rites took place about the 12th of 
February. The chief pandit and the Maharaja departed for 
Cooch Behar with the paper fully describing them on the 
22nd, and Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, with his daughter 
and friends, was preparing to leave Calcutta on Monday, 
the 25th. On Saturday night, however, a telegram came 
from Cooch Behar to the effect that Brahmo ceremonies had 
been introduced into the marriage ritual and this would not 
be allowed. Another message to the same purport came a 
short time before the bride’s party left for Cooch Behar on 
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the 25th. Keshub despatched a protest against these 
messages, drawing attention to the marriage conditions pre¬ 
viously settled in consultation both with the accredited 
agents of the Gooch Behar Raja and the Government of 
Bengal But misgivings were for the first time felt, and an 
inquiry was made whether the special train by which the 
bridal party was to leave for Gooch Behar could not be 
stopped. No, it could not be. And Keshub left Galcutta 
with his daughter and friends on the 25th February. Why 
did he do this in the face of the unfavourable messages and 
misgivings ? Another man with a deeper experience of 
the ways of the Native States, and official irregularities, 
would not perhaps have ventured into the enemy's camp so 
precipitately ; Keshub's great natural sagacity ought to have 
warned and deterred him. Unfortunately it must be added 
that Keshub did not act sagaciously here."^‘’ 

We learn from Pandit Gour Govinda Roy's account that 
upon the receipt of the Gooch Behar telegram, a telegram in 
reply-had been sent by Mr. Sen reminding the bridegroom's 
party of the previously settled conditions but no satisfactory 
results ensued. Let Rev Bhai P'. G. Mozoomdar conclude his 

"(I 

story : 

"The marriage had been appointed to take place on 
Wednesday, the tuh March. On Monday the 4th, a num¬ 
ber of persons, deputed for the purpose, came to the bridal 
quarters, and proposed material alterations in the marriage 
rites settled before, which greatly astonished Keshub and his 
friends. There was a strong and painful controversy. Of 
course he strongly declined to accede to the new proposals. 
On Tuesday a certain ceremony called Adhibas was to be 
performed which required the removal of the bride into 
the palace. This also meant that Keshub’s daughter was to 
be kept in custody of the palace authorities, until the actual 
marriage ceremonies were performed on the next day. 
Keshub unfortunately gave his consent to the arrangement, 
which involved him still further, and put him almost en¬ 
tirely in the power of the Gooch Behar officials. The 
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question again comes why he consented to part with his 
daughter when he knew the marriage rites were the subject 
of bitter dispute ? His faith only must answer that 
question. 

‘‘Nothing about the rites had yet been settled. The 
ladies of the Gooch Behar palace insisted that the ceremony 
of Horn (fire worship) should be performed ; that no Brahmo 
service at the scene of marriage was to be allowed ; that no 
marriage vows should be taken ; and that non- Brahmins, 
including even Keshub himself, should be excluded from 
the place of marriage. Keshub of course could r\ever accede 
to these conditions. So hour after hour was spent in fruit¬ 
less disputations, and nobody knew what the result of it was 
to be ; whether indeed the marriage was going to take place 
at all ; till at about midnight the concession was made that 
the bride's party only should take no part in the idolatrous 
ceremonies. Keshub was in a state so unusual with him, 
so absolutely helpless, so abjectly despondent during these 
hours, that he at once and eagerly accepted this concession 
as far as it went, and seemed content to escape barely with 
the observance of his principles. But he was little prepared 
for what awaited him at the scene of marriage. The sacred 
vessels, ghats, which he had tried to exclude by his supple¬ 
mentary conditions, were there and even two still more 
obnoxious symbols were there, Of course these were not 
worshipped, nor meant for worship, but their presence was 
not agreeable to theistic eyes. Protest were made, but to no 
purpose The Brahmo service when attempted was drowned 
by deafening peals of innumerable tom-toms. Keshub and 
non-Brahmin priests on his side were allowed to preside* 
over the ceremonies. The marriage vows were not allowed 
to be taken at the scene of the marriage, but were taken 
afterwards. Horn, or the ceremony of fire-worship, was not 
performed by Keshub's daughter but by the Maharaja. 

*Mr. Mozoomdar's information on this subject is not quite correct. Mr. 
Sen was not allowed to give away the bride. He was simply allowed to be 
present. And Pandit Gour Govinda Roy was simply allowed to be present 
to sec that the ritual settled after conferenca was adhered to. The ceremony 
was conducted by the Gooch Behar priests. 
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The theistic character of the marriage was very much 
marred, almost every Brahmo present was deeply 
mortified/’^ ^ 

That the marriage was not a Brahmo marriage will be 
further shown by the following extract taken from the official 
records of Gooch Behar : 

‘The rites observed were Hindu in all essential features 
though in deference to the religious principles of the bride’s 
father, idolatrous mantras were omitted and the presence 
of an idol was dispensed with. Care ivas, hoxvever, taken 
to retain whatever the Brahmins considered essential to the 
validity of the marriage*.* 

These facts when they became known in Calcutta literally 
convulsed the Brahmo community. Upon the return of Mr. 
Sen to Calcutta, letters of requisition signed by a large body of 
Brahmos were sent up to Rev. Bhai P C. Mozoomdar, as the 
Assistant Secretary of the Brahmo Samaj ol India and also as 
the Secretary of the Congregation of the Brahma Mandir, to call 
meetings of the two bodies to take into consideration the 
conduct ot Mr. Sen, who was the Secretary of the first and the 
Minister of the second. Both the letters were returned with¬ 
out the requisition being complied with. 

But strangely enough, two meetings were independently 
called, with a curious advertisement, tnat Mr. Sen would 
propose “that the present secretary of the Samaj (Mr. Sen) be 
requested to resign his post as he has lost the confidence and 
respect of the Samaj.'' The congregation meeting was first held 
in the Brahma Mandir, on Thursday, the 21st March. The first 
question that divided the parties was the chairmanship of the 
meeting. The requisitionists proposed Mr. D. M. Das as the 
chairman, but Mr. Sen’s friends would have none but him in 
that post. The requisitionists objected to that arrangement, 
in as much as Mr. Sen’s conduct was subject for discussion at 
the meeting. The requisitionists asked to take the sense of the 
meeting ; but the other party wanted to exclude many of them 
from the membership of the congregation by applying an old 
rule of membership, seldom put in practice before that day. 


17. Mozoomdar, p. 208-10. 
♦ The italics are minei 
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Thus hours after hours were wasted in heated discussion, till 
at last Mr. Sen consented to Mr. D. M. Das's taking the chair. 
But as soon as the latter stepped into the chair, Mr. Sen with his 
immediate followers left the meeting, leaving the requisitionists 
to carry on their work, in the midst of great uproar kept up by 
a number of young men, amongst whom were noticed, as on 
a previous occasion, some young Sens and their friends. The 
promoters of the meeting concluded the proceedings after 
having deposed Mr. Sen from the post of minister and 
appointed five gentlemen to alternately officiate as ministers 
of the congrtgation ; namely, Bijay Krishna Goswami, Shib 
Chandra Ueb, Ram Kumar Vidyaratna, Umesh Chandra 
Datta and Jadunath Chakravarti. 

Next Sunday there was a conflict about the possession of 
the pulpit. Early in the morning that day news was brought 
to the protestors, that Mr. Sen had secured the Mandir and 
placed it under lock and key and had stationed his emissaries 
at the gates. Accordingly, some of the protestors, of their own 
accord and without previous consultation with their friends, 
went to place their lock and key outside the gates of the 
chapel to secure possession of it, in accordance with the 
resolution passed by them on the previous Thursday. As 
a result, there was a scuffle at the Mandir gate with those 
who were already in possession of it. The protestors sue* 
ceeded, however, in locking the gate , but these locks were 
subsequently broken and removed by Mr. Sen's friends. 

In the evening the struggle assumed another shape. A little 
before the time appointed for the evening service the protestors 
appeared on the scene with one of their newly appointed 
ministers, but they found the pulpit occupied from an early 
hour by Sadhu Aghornath, who had been set up there to 
keep possession of the pulpit till Mr. Sen arrived. They 
waited till the pulpit would be vacated by its occupier. At 
last the time arrived for Aghornath to vacate it and for the 
minister of the protesting party to step in. When the latter 
made an attempt to mount the pulpit he was prevented from 
behind by one of Mr. Sen's supporters. In the meantime, Mr. 
Sen took possession of it with the help of the police. The 
protestors left the Mandir in a body and held divine service 
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in a neighbouring house. After the conclusion of Mr. Sen's 
service, the protestors once more appeared in the Mandir to 
hold a short service of theirs, in obedience to the resolution 
previously passed ; but their voices were drowned and they 
were rudely expelled by the police under order of Mr. Sen’s 
friends. Henceforth the protestors began to hold regular 
weekly services of their own in another place, and gave up 
attending the Mandir service. This was the ccnnmcncement of 
the real schism properly speaking ; though the formal one came 
afterwards The separate weekly service of the protestors was 
was kept up from this time, till they built a Mandir of their 
own. 

After this Mr. Sen abstained from occupying the pulpit 
for a few Sundays ; but was called l')ack to it, becaiisc, as it was 
given out at the time, many members of the congregation who 
sided with him had asked him, in a formal letter, not to give 
up preaching. 

On the 29th of Match there appeared an extraordinary 
number of Mr. Sen’s Bengali organ the Dharmatattwa, which 
contained an Address’*' meant for the Brahmo public, in which 
there was an elaborate defence of Mr. Sen over the signatures 
of Rev. Bhais P. C. Mozoomdar and Gour Govinda Roy. In this 
document two main arguments were put forward in justification 
of the match ; first, that Mr. Sen had never sought and never 
even thought of it The proposal, coming from the Govern¬ 
ment without his seeking for it, he accepted as providential 
and as such binding upon him ; secondly, that the Govern¬ 
ment agreed to treat the wedding practically as a betrothal. 
The rest of the document was a repitition of the events as 
related by Mr. Mozoomdar. The published defence gave no 
satisfaction to the protestors and they adhered to their course. 
It is proper to note at this stage that the protestors never 
questioned the sincerity of Mr. Sen’s declaration that he acted 
from what he considered to be a Divine command, as will 
be manifest from the following declaration published in 
the Brahmo Public Opinion of April 18th, 1878 : 
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''Suffice it to say, that the protestors thought, the whole 
Brahmo Public thought, Babu K, G. Sen to have fallen into 
a great mistake, but no one ever attributed any base motive 
for his action'*. 

After this, some further time was wasted in official 
correspondence between Babu Shib Chandra Deb and Rev. 
Bhai P. G. Mozoomdar on the subject of calling a Special 
Meeting of the Brahmo Samaj of India, because the meeting of 
the same body previously advertised by Mr, Sen, of his own 
accord, as he said, had been suddenly postponed sine die. Mr. 
Mozoomdar persistently refused to call another meeting. 
Objections were set forth against calling a meeting on the 
ground that 51 members headed by Babu Joy Gopal Sen had 
sent in a letter to Mr. Sen as Secretary, forbidding him to call 
a meeting of that body for some time to come. 

The Second Schism 

When all efforts to get a meeting of the Brahmo Samaj 
of India called ultimately failed, the Brahmo Samaj Committee 
referred the question to the Mofussil Samajes. In reply to 
their query a large number of Samajes expressed their sense 
of the need of a separate organization and a letter signed by 
425 Brahmos and Brahmikas was also received advocating the 
same course. Accordingly, a public meeting of Brahmos was 
held in the Town Hall, on the 15th May, 1878, and the Sadha- 
ran Brahmo Samaj was duly organized. Mr. A. M. Bose was 
appointed the first President ; Babus Shib Chandra Deb and 
Umesh Chandra Datta were respectively appointed Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary ; and a committee of 49 persons, many 
of whom were representatives of Provincial Samajes, were 
appointed with the request, that its member^ should submit to 
a general meeting of members, within two months, after 
circulation among the Provincial Samajes, the rules regarding 
the new Samaj. That meeting also adopted a formal Statement* 
of the reasons that had influenced the promoters in taking the 
course that culminated in that day’s proceedings. The main 
resolution laying the foundation of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
was the following ; 
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“That this meeting deeply deplores the want of a cons¬ 
titutional organization in the Brahmo Samaj and does 
humbly establish a Samaj, to be called the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, with a view to remove the serious and manifold evils 
resulting from the state of things and to secure the represen¬ 
tation of the views and harmonious co-operation of the 
General Brahmo Community, in all that affects the progress 
of the Theistic Church in India." 

Thus by an irony of fate, as it were, the second schism, 
like the first one, was also started on constitutional lines. 

Mr. A. M. Bose presided at this meeting ; and during his 
presidential address declared that out ot 250 anushthanik 
(thorough-going and practical) Brahmo families in the province, 
as many as 170 had declared in favour of the foundation of a 
separate Samaj. The meeting was also graced by the presence 
of old Rajnarain Bose, as representing the Adi Brahmo Samaj. 
The chairmin also read a letter from the venerable Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore, communicating his blessings and 
prayers for the success of the new Samaj, 

I cannot, however, close this painful narrative of the 
second schism without referring to a letter dated 14th May,* 
that is the day before the Town Hall Meeting, addressed by 
Rev. Bhai P. C. Mozoomdar, as Assistant Secretary of the 
Brahmo Samaj of India, to Babu Shib Chandra Deb. It seems 
that, on the eve of the formation of a rival organization, Mr. 
Sen, roused up to a sense of the critical pass to which matters 
had been driven and also of the danger that threatened the 
Church, had caused Mr. Mozoomdar to write the letter in 
which it was contended that the Brahmo Samaj of India was an 
all-comprehensive and constitutional organization, in which 
there was no room for another schism ; and it was promised 
that a public meeting of that body would be called after six or 
seven months at the discretion of the office-bearers. The letter 
was published in that day's Indian Mirror and was referred to 
by the Chairman at the meeting, but it created no change in 
the situation. It was replied to by several speakers at the 
meeting and gave in fact occasion for the adoption of the 
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former Stdtement of reasons, as the last resolution of the meet¬ 
ing. It was subsequently dealt with in detail, in a letter dated 
18th May and addressed to Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar by Babu 
Shib Chandra Deb.* Thus was the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
launched into existence. Here drops the curtain on this last 
act of a most painful drama. 

However sad be the termination of this period of the 
activity of Mr Sen, the net results achieved by that activity 
were certainly great. The number of Samajes, which were 
scarcely more than a dozen at the time of his joining the Samaj 
in 1858, had risen to 124 at the time of the second schism. 
Of these 80 were in Bengal, 8 in Assam* 6 in Bihar, 11 in the 
N. VV. Provinces, 5 in Oudh, 7 in the Bombay Presidency, 2 in 
Sind, and 5 in Saulhern India. There were 21 periodicals 
under Brahmo management, conducted in English, Bengali, 
Marathi, Urdu and Hindi. Marriages according: to the 
reformed rites of the Samaj began to be celebrated from^l861. 
At the time of the second schism their number l^ad swelled 
up to a total of 81 and was divided among all parts of the 
country. The number of Mr. Sen's missionaries, ^ho were a 
little over half a dozen at the time of the first schism, had 
swelled up to fourteen, who worked in Calcutta, besides nearly 
half a dozen who worked at Dacca. 

Thus under Mr. Sen, the Brahmo Samaj had* risen to be 
“a power, and a power of no mean order,” as Dr. Puff had 
prophesied in 1803. On this growing power thf're came a 
check, a sudden and deplorable check, after the Cioch Behar 
marriage, which the later history will unfold. * 


Keshub^s Conlribulions to Brabmoism 

Though this part of the history of the Samaj closes with a 
terrible conflict, yet it is but meet that I should thankfully 
recapitulate, in a collective form, the important contributions 
of Keshub Chunder Sen to the cause ot the Brahmo Samaj 
during the preceding two periods. But for him Brahmoism, 
during those periods, could not have risen to be that power 
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which it became in the land, and let me briefly relate 
some of the features th^t tended to raise it to that 
position. 

The first noteworthy contribution that he made to the 
cause was the enunciation and accentuation of the doctrine of 
God in Conscience, Such enunciation necessarily developed 
the moral side of the faith, by bringing human conduct within 
the domain of man’s spirituality It generated a desire in the 
hearts of the younger generation of Brahinos to be honest in 
thought and action, to shun wrong, to seek the truth, to do 
one's duty, and to be just and righteous in all their dealings 
with others. Not that it was lost sight of by Dcvendranath, 
for his great act of renunciation after his father's death was a 
practical illustration of it ; but it was under Kesbub Ghunder 
Sen, that it was enforced as an essential feature of the faith of 
the Samaj and became a social asset 

That doctrine of God in Conscience was the point on 
which Vlr. Sen laid the whole insistence of his nature during 
the first period of his religious life. And the mark of his 
leadership lay in the fact that he succeeded in communicating 
the new fervour to kindred souls. The consequence was a 
great spiritual and moral upheaval, the like of which has sel¬ 
dom been seen. Under that impulse men abjured whatever 
they considered to be false or wrong in their individual or 
social lives, and faced terrible social peisecution on that 
account. Properly speaking that was the beginning of earnest 
and consistent Brahmaism, which has marked a new epoch in 
the history of the Samaj. 

This doctrine of God in Conscience was further deve¬ 
loped, in subsequent years, into the doctrine of adesh or Divine 
Command, which became a prominent feature of Mr. Sen's 
teachings. Not in mere questions of right and wrong, but in 
all important concerns of his life, he believed, like Mahomet, 
to have been impelled by a Divine impulse, and was at times 
led, like the Arabian prophet, into error. 

His second great contribution was the bringing of man's 
social life within the domain of his religious duty. In this he 
differed from Devendranath. Whilst the efforts of the latter 
were mainly directed to the establishment of the worship of the 
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Infinite and the Supreme, as opposed to the worship of finite 
things, leaving questions of social reform to individual tastes 
and inclinations, Mr. Sen tried to view social questions from 
the standpoint of a pure and spiritual faith, making the 
improvement of their social life an accessory to men's progress 
in spiritual life. Social reform naturally came as a part of that 
fundamental conception. Under the influence of their leader 
the progressive party tried to abjure those social abuses that 
tended to degrade society or encourage vice or injustice. The 
conviction became strong in them that it was only by raising 
and ennobling man's social life that a pure and spiritual reli¬ 
gion like theism could establish itself as a social and domestic 
faith of man and convert human society into a household of 
God. This conviction took firm possession of Mr. Sen's mind 
and he unfurled the banner of social reform by systematic 
efforts for the abolition of caste and also by trying to commu¬ 
nicate new light and new life to our womanhood. 

We may justly ascribe this passion for social reform the 
influence of Mr. Sen’s Christian studies. The reason for my 
ascribing it to Christian influence is that it is so unlike the 
Hindu teaching on the subject, with which we are familiar. 
Spiritual Hinduism teaches men to look upon society as a bon¬ 
dage and a snare; consequently the improvement of human 
society forms no part of its spiritual aspirations. A contrast 
to this teaching is furnished by the fundamental note of Chris¬ 
tianity which seeks to establish the Kingdom of God upon 
earth, i.e., amongst men. As the message of higher Hinduism 
is essentially anti social, the message of Christianity is essen¬ 
tially social. Besides, Hinduism lays its whole emphasis on 
anasakti or detachment from the joys of the world, whereas 
Christianity insists upon righteousness as the goal of spiritual 
attainment. Accordingly, social endeavour is a necessary part 
of its spiritual culture, and morality is a cardinal feature of its 
spiritual life. Mr. Sen by imbibing the spirit of Christianity 
imbibed this fundamental note also. He early lent his influence 
towards raising and reforming society. His example in that 
respect, in taking his young wife in 1861 to the Brahmo service 
and to the house of the Tagores, had its inspiring effect and a 
movement for improving the education and social status of 
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women was forthwith inaugurated and widow marriages and 
inter-caste marriages began to multiply. 

The third feature that he imbibed from his Christian studies 
and contributed to the spiritual life of the Brahmo Samaj was 
the infusion of the spirit of repentance and prayer. These are 
well-known features of Christian life as developed in the West. 
Whilst the prevailing ideas with our Rishis in the East were 
detachment, meditation and communion, the ideas that took firm 
hold of the minds of Christians in West were faith, repentance 
and prayer. It can be justly said that Christianity bases the 
efficacy of its teaching upon awakening a sense of sin in the 
human soul. Its doctrines of man as a born sinner and God's 
unrelenting hosility to that sin have brought into prominence 
the three spiritual attitudes of sense of sin, repentance and prayer. 
Therefore, whoever studies it, with interest and care, is sure to 
be impressed by them. Mainly from his Christian studies, Mr. 
Sen imbibed these three principles, and they became matters of 
spiritual experience with him His own spiritual life commen¬ 
ced with them. How his convictions affected a large number 
of his friends and associates has already been described. 

His fourth great contribution to the cause was the spirit of 
self-surrender for its propagation, that he succeeded in evoking 
among his friends and followers. Some account has been given 
of the manner in which the spirit shadowed forth in his little 
booklet called True Faith inspired his early associates and made 
them surrender themselves for the work of propagation in the 
face of great privations. 

The fifth contribution was the infusion of bhakti or devo¬ 
tional fervour into the movement. Before his time the spiri¬ 
tual life of the Samaj partook more of the nature of thought 
and communion than of devotional fervour. Under Devendra- 
nath, who was a disciple of Vedic Rishis, the piety of the Samaj 
occupied a high platform of elevating thought and spiritual 
communion, somewhat inaccessible to the common people. Mr. 
Sen partly changed that character by the infusion of bhakti into 
it. From Ghaitanya's followers he introduced the practice of 
Sankirtan or devotional singing, which was an innovation in 
those days, but which opened the flood-gates of devotional 
passion, making Brahmoism a practical religious culture, 
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sweet and soothing to the human heart. During the course 
of the preceeding two or three centuries the disciples of 
Ghaitanya had fallen under popular contempt in Bengal, owing 
to the introduction of many objectionable practices amongst 
them. Mr. Sen rescued the name of the great prophet from 
that popular contempt by his warm advocacy of the methods of 
propagation introduced by him. Those new methods certainly 
brought Brahmoism nearer to the popular mind. 

The sixth was his sense of the universality of theism. It 
possessed him something like a passion. The conviction forced 
itself upon him from his study of the lives of the great religious 
teachers of humanity. He found all of them knit together by 
a common bond. Beneath the local and national differences 
of various creeds and various teachings he found a universal 
element, in which all of them agreed. This conviction became 
further modified, in later times, into an ideal harmony of all 
religions, which led him into the rather novel doctrine that all 
religions were true. Many of us will certainly deny that posi¬ 
tion ; but Mr. Sen's conception of the great and glorious 
mission of the theism of the Samaj to unify conflicting sects 
and creeds was certainly prophetic. 

His seventh contribution was the emphasis that he laid 
upon the principles, first enunciated and enforced by Raja 
Rammohun Roy, that “the service of man was the service of 
God". That in fact was the ruling principle of the Raja's life. 
In that he differed, on the one hand, from the ascetic principles 
of the ordinary Hindu mendicant, and. on the other, from the 
rank ceremonialism of the ordinary Hindu householder. As a 
part of his spiritual exercises the Raja threw himself into the 
service of man and denied himself rest in that pursuit. Keshub 
Chunder Sen was a worthy follower of the Raja in that res¬ 
pect His philanthropic activity, specially after his return from 
England, kept pace with his deeper spiritual understandings. 
This certainly was a valuable contribution to the faith of the 
Brahmo Samaj, 

His eighth contribution was his faith in the Divine mission 
of the Brahmo Samaj. Like the idea of the union and fusion 
of all religions, this also was something like a passion with him, 
It upheld him in his self-surrender for the service of the 
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Samaj ; it enabled him to inspire his friends and associates 
with an apostolical spirit and it streng^thened him in the midst 
of all his trials and sufferings, In later years he developed that 
idea further, with some objectionable features, into that of the 
New Dispensation, but even at this early stage, it was operating 
in his mind. For instance in his lecture on Behold the Light 
of Heaven in India, delivered in 1875, after describing the 
changes brought about by Divine Providence in the destiny of 
the Indian people, he goes on to say : 

''Not man but God had kindled that spirit of reform 
which like wild-fire spreads today from province to province 
among the diverse races and tribes that inhabit the country. 
Not in our way but in His own way has the l./ord kindled 
that fire, and in His mysterious ways is He working out the 
salvation of the country. He does not follow our dictates or 
suggestions ; He does not act as you or 1 may wish. His 
ways are not as man’s ways. We may have our respective 
theories of India's reformation, we may differ and quarrel as 
to the best means of remedying national evils. But the 
Lord of nations doth what seemeth best in His sight". 

Then again :— 

"A new Dispensation, therefore, has been sent unto us, 
which presents to us, not indeed a new and singular creed, 
but a new development of by-gone dispensations. The 
Divine message sent to India, far from clashing with 
anything communicated to men by God in ancient times, 
fulfils all that have been sent before. It comes not to 
destroy, but to fulfil the law and the prophets".^" 

But the most important contribution of Mr. Sen was the 
enforcement of the habit of daily devotion on the part of his 
friends and followers. How the introduction of the custom of 
daily Divine service in his house, even so early as 1867, brought 
on great spiritual changes in the movement, has been related 
in some of the previous pages. Mr. Sen stuck to that practice 
to the end of his life. The daily service in his house was a 
meeting ground, for many years, for all spiritually-minded and 

18. Lectures in IndicT, p. 20G. 

19. Ibid, p. 207. 
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devoutly-disposed persons, who found spiritual strength and 
refreshment in it. Mr. Sen felt the necessity of daily domestic 
devotions so much that he had laid it down as an essential 
condition of domestic life in his New ScLtihita ; and the last 
public ceremony in which he took part, and to which he was 
carried on men's shoulders from his death-bed. was the conse¬ 
cration of his domestic chapel, which he had built up for the 
daily devotional gathering of his family. 

I consider this to be the greatest contribution of Mr. Sen 
to the cause of the Brahmo Samaj ; for, if I have understood 
aright the mission of the Samaj in this land and in the world 
at large, it certainly lies, in the establishment of the free 
and unfetterel, the pure and spiritual worship of the Supreme 
Being, in our individual domestic and social lives ; and 
secondly, in the enforcement of the noble doctrine that the 
service of man is the service of God, These are the two 
principles on which modern Indian Theism is built up. And 
who will deny that Keshub Ghunder Sen largely contributed 
to secure that basis ? 

Every one will admit that these valuable contributions of 
Mr. Sen tended to make the religion of the Brahmo Samaj a 
positive spiritual culture,instead of a merely negative form of 
dissent from current forms of superstition. It is the positive 
element in religion that alone abides and that alone conquers. 
Mere dissent is good only as criticism and as a safe-guard 
against error ; but it does not unite, rather it tends to divide. 
It is the positive element in all religions that has really formed 
the secret spring of their strength. Nay, the main function of 
religion is to unite man with the Supreme Being, who alone is 
the abode of peace for the human soul, and the fountain 
of all pure and righteous impulses. And only such positive 
teachings as promote that spiritual union are useful towards 
man's spiritual edification and elevation. History bears witness 
to this fact. Take for instance the cases of Christianity and 
Mahomedanism. Christianity arose by protesting against the 
superstitions of the Pharisees and the Sadducees ; but its 
strength, its conquering energy, did not lie in those negative 
professions, but in that glorious maxim which taught men to 
love GoJ with all their minds, with all their hearts and with 
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all their strength, and to love their neighbours as themselves ; 
and also in the success with which that maxim was applied to 
life It also largely lay in the personal example and influence 
of Jesus himself in that direction. That central figure has 
ever been a source of positive influence through the oges In 
the case of Mahomedanism too we witness the very same thing. 
No other teacher has so strenuously opposed popular supersti¬ 
tions, yet no other teacher has so far succeeded in establish¬ 
ing his vigorous rule over the hearts of men. His conquest was 
not certainly due to his negative protests, but to the positive 
trust that he inspired in his adherents, in Allah IIu-Akhar, or 
God the Most Great. Accordingly, we look upon the services 
of Mr. Sen to the cause of Brahmoism during these two periods 
of its history as invaluable, because they tended to install pure 
and natural theism on the basis of positive faith and practice. 
In this he was a true disciple of Maharshi Devendranath, 
whose life mission was to establish the pure spiritual worship 
of the Infinite and the Supreme. 

But alas ! much of the good effect of these valuable sei vices 
was neutralized by the Gooch Behar incident. Nobody ques¬ 
tions the sincerity of his professions, that he saw the direction 
of Divine Providence in that incident ; nobody believes that 
he was impelled by any filthy motive ; but all the same, the 
impression left by that incident on the minds of outsiders and 
impartial observers was a melancholy one — namely, that the 
faith was no doubt lofty and the gospel was no doubt great, 
but the “leaders were morally inadequate '—an expression 
used by an English writer in an English quarterly review at the 
time when the Gooch Behar marriage controversy was raging. 
The moral inadequacy of the leaders lay in the fact that those 
very men who had struggled hard at one time to build up some 
high principles, had yet a leading hand in breaking them 
down afterwards. Who can say that we are not open to that 
charge ? 

That conviction has certainly lowered the Brahmo Samaj in 
public estimation. The Brahmo Samaj rose with Keshub 
Chunder Sen ; with him, perhaps, it has gone down in public 
regard. 1 say this with great, very great, regret, and with a 
sense of shame, that we, the standard-bearers of the new faith, 
25 
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have not proved quite worthy of the trust reposed in us. Yet 
through all our weaknesses and failings Divine Providence is 
surely leading us In that conviction is our hope ana our 
strength. The schism, however deplorable by reason of many 
of its painful attendant circumstances, certainly indicated a 
forward look and an uniuard march, which showed the life that 
was in the movement, and which was further unfolded in the 
subsequent history to be narrated hereafter. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE NEW Di:)P£NSATION 

TLc ElTccls of I be Scbigiu 

The first effect of the schism on Mr. Sen's mind was 
naturally very depressing, though by the exercise of his indo¬ 
mitable will, he tried to m<untain a calm exterior and also to 
show, both in his private talk as well as in his public preach¬ 
ings, that his mind was not affected in the least by the great 
storm that had passed over him. T’hat he was keenly alive to 
the loss sustained by his church will be manilest from the 
following lines from the Sunday Miiror, December 2], 1879 ; 

“Father, we are only a dozen or two ot theisls in the 
land who treat the minister whom thou hast appointed with 
a special feeling of respect and loyalty". 

When Mr. Sen was smarting under the sense of loss to 
his cause, there came an invitation in the month of June 1878 
from Balm Khetramohan Datta of Khatura, Gobardanga, with¬ 
in a short distance from Calcutta, to ('fficiate at the consecra 
tion ceremony of a new mandir in that place. Babu Khetra¬ 
mohan Ddtta, as our readers will remember, was one ot the 
signatories ol the letter of protest, which 23 Brahmos of 
Calcutta had sent to Mr. Sen. He had subsequently withdrawn 
his name from that letter and sought reunion with Mr. Sen 
and his friends. His invitation, theielore, was a matter for 
rejoicing to Mr. Sen's party and they issued (Kit from Calcutta 
with great enthusiasm. To celebrate that festival, Mr. Sen 
worked hard during his stay there. The new tnandir was duly 
consecrated ; he conducted divine service on more than one 
occasion, held conversational meetings v<ith the people of the 
village who congregated in large numbers, delivered open-air 
addresses to the common people and led a singing procession 
through the streets. These excessive labours told upon a 
constitution already enfeebled by the terrible conflict ol the 
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previous months, and Mr. Sen was prostrated with illness 
after his return to Calcutta. Perhaps it was malarious fever 
contracted at the place ; but it soon developed all the symp¬ 
toms of a violent brain-fever, during the course of which he 
wildly talked of the protest and the protesters. This is what 
Mr P. C. Mozoomdar, his biographer, says with regard that 
illness : 

“The cruel persecution which followed Keshub as the 
immediate result of the Gooch Behar marriage in 1878 pro¬ 
duced a depression of mind which he did not care to 
express. But it preyed upon his spirit none the less ; so 
that towards the autumn of the same year he fell violently 
ill, so much so that we became seriously alaimed about h’s 
life. In the delirium of the brain fever which prostrated 
him. he talked wildly of the dangers to his church, the 
bitter animosities and ill-treatment which dogged him and 
there was no doubt that both physically and mentally he 
was pierced with pain at the conduct of those who had 
deserted him But with careful treatment, river tours, and 
a suburban change he soon rallied/'^ 

From the beginning of July to the end of September Mr, 
Sen was confined to his bed on account of this illness and 
could not resume the service of the Brahma Mandir until the 
26th of September next. 

There was a little incident which took place during Mr. 
Sen’s illness and recovery may be mentioned here. During 
the days of the Cooch Behar marriage controversy of previous 
March, a notice had been published in the Sunday Mirror 
inviting the members of the congregation to meet on the 
24th of September to appoint trustees of the Brahma Mandir. 
That meeting was postponed sine die at this time, on account 
of Mr. Sen’s illness, by another notice appearing in that 
journal on the 18th August. 1 am not aware whether that 
meeting was ever held duriug the lifetime of the great leader. 
As far as my information goes, he left that question unsettled. 

On the 26th September Mr, Sen occupied the pulpit once 
more and preached a sermon characteristic of a new depar- 
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ture from the old lines of preaching followed till then. That 
was the season of the Durga Puja festival of orthodox Hindus. 
At this time the Hindus of this province throw themselves 
body and soul into the national celebration, and say and do 
many things that are. in many cases, morally objectionable. 
Such practices, for instance, as the slaying of kids and buffaloes, 
the dancing of public women, the open indulgence in bhang 
and wine, have made the name of Durga Puja or the wurshiii' 
of the ten-handed goddess of Bengal, otherwise so solemn and 
sacred in the popular mind, a thing to be dreaded bv all lovers 
of true religion. So long the Brahmos had l)fe'cii c'ncr\ing, in 
their speeches and their writings, the worship of the idol deity 
with its attendant abuses. But in his sermon delivered during 
the course of the service held on that day, which coincided 
with one of the days of the Hindu festival, K4r. Sen took to an 
important and significant line of departure by entering upon a 
system of spiritual interpretation of the idol deity and her 
attandants ; and he also addressed God under the familiar 
names generally applied to that goddess by her worshippers. 
Indeed, from this time it was observed that the spiritual inter¬ 
pretation of Hindu idolatrous images, with the rather free use 
of idolatrous names such as Hari, Jagadclhatri, I..akshmi, etc , 
in addressing the Supreme Being, became a notiecat^le feature 
of his devotions. To the outside public it looked sorr.etliing 
like coquetry with Hindu idolatry. But the spiiit in which he 
used these interpretations will be best shown by the following 
lines from the Sunday Mirror of August 1, 1880, under the 
heading '‘The Philosophy of Idol-worship" : 

'‘Hindu idolatry is not to be altogether overloo ked or 
rejected. As we explained sometime ago, it represents 
millions of broken fragments of God. Collect them 
together, and you get the indivisible Divinity. When the 
Hindus lost sight of their great God, they contented them¬ 
selves with retaining particular aspects of Him, and 
representing them in human shapes and images. Thus 
idolatry is nothing but the worship of a divine attribute 
materialised. If the material shape is given up, what 
remains is a beautiful allegory or picture of Heaven s 
Dispensations. The theist rejects the image, but he cannot 
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dispense with the spirit of which that image is the form. 
1 his revival of the spiiit, aiu] the destruction of the form 
is the work of the New Dispensation. Cheer up then, 
Hindus ! lor the long lost F.uher from v horn ye have for 
centuries strayed away is cc^nii^^g hack to you. The 
road is clea? enough ; it lies through your numerous 
purana^ and epics. Never weie we so struck with the 
divinity of the eclectic method as when we explored the 
gloomy regions of mythological India. The sermons now 
delivered in the l^rahma X^andir are solely occupied with 
precious truths discovered therein and our own occupation 
is merely to gather the jewels as we go on. We have found 
out that every idol worshipped by the Huidus represents 
an aitril ute o( God, and that each attribute is called by a 
paitjcuhir name. The believer in the New Dispensation is 
required to worship God as a pc ssessor of all those attri¬ 
butes represented by the Hindus as innumerable or three 
hundred and thirty njillions. 

'To believe in an undivided deity without reference to 
those aspects of his natuie, is to believe in an abstract God 
and it woubl lead us to practical rationalism and infidelity. 
Nor can we worship the same (jind with the same attributes 
investing him. That will make our worship dull, lifeless 
and insipid. If we are to worship Him, wc should worship 
Him in all His manifestations. Hence we should contem¬ 
plate Him with His numerous attributes We shall name 
one attiibute Saraswati, another Lakshmi, another 
Mahedeva, another Jagaddhatri, etc., and w’oiship God each 
day under a new name, that is to say, in a new aspect.’' 

This lampeiing with Hindu idolatry evoked strong criticism 
in theistic circles at the time, but Xlr. Sen did not seem to 
pay much heed to it, and went on developing his new concep¬ 
tions, as is instanced by the above extract fiom his writings 
in 1880. 

Kelations with Rauiakrii^hiia Paraniahansa 

New developments were soon forthcoming in that direction. 
A special autumnal moon-light festival was soon decided upon 
for the day of the full-mcon, which occuned on the lOth of 
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October next, when the great leader, after special prayer in his 
Mandir, led out a patty of his friends and disciples, in a 
steamer, to Dakshineswar, a villa^^e in the nuithen^ suburbs of 
Calcutta, the well-known seat of the Hindu saint Raniakrishna 
Paiamahansa. with whom he had begun to cultivate frienship 
from sometime past. 

Ramakrishna was originally a poor unielleied Brahmin, 
attached as a Pujari or ministering piicsi |.) the temple 
of the goddess Kali, lounded and endowed by a tich 
family of Calcutta, on the river-side in th.it village But 
there was something extraordinary in the nature 'b this poor 
priest. His hunger and thirst for religious tiuih uud for the 
attainment of true spiritual life was so great, that under the 
direction of the Hindu sages, saintb, and miiudicants who fre¬ 
quented that temple fiom time to time, he gave himself up 
entirely to religious exercises. The penances and austerities he 
practised were something awful. We do not leinemlxm l aving 
seen any other man who had done and suffered so much lor 
what he considered to be his religious duty. One efkct of 
these austerities was that Ramakrishna s health was peimanent- 
ly undermined, and he emeiged from his wonderlul religious 
exercises with the direct vision of many S[)iritual truths, and 
with the grand conception of Divine MoiIki hood. There w'as 
another faculty in h.m. His expositio.is of great spiiilual 
truths, and specially of the mutheihood of God, were very 
remarkable. He would often use the simplest and most 
familiar facts of ordinary life as parables to illustrate these 
truths. Many of the parables he used were so apt and so 
simple that men were often left wondering and highly 
edified. 

A little before this time Mr. Sen had made the first 
acquaintance of Ramakrishna and had begun to pay visits to 
him with his friends and associates. Beiore this the Hindu 
saint was not known to fame, and it was !Mr. Sen and his 
party who were largely instrumental in bringing him to public 
notice. They had been drawn towards him by the repot(s of 
his strange doings and sayings, which feeling was tuither 
strengthened by personal contact, and Mr. Sen began to invite 
Ramakrishna to many of his Brahmo gatherings. On the 
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above mentioned occasion Mr. Sen led out a party to meet 
Ramakrishna. The party returned from Dakshineswar in the 
evening, when divine service was held in the steamer in the 
light of the full moon. The most significant feature of this 
service was a prayer devoutly addressed by Mr. Sen to the 
river Ganges, which is looked upon as a sacred stream by all 
orthodox Hindus and is daily worshipped by many of 
them. His pray-^r. subsequently published in the Sunday 
Mirror, opened as follows—“Mother Ganges, we will not 
forget thee ; we arc all indebted to thee : Mother Ganges, 
thou speakcst not but thou speakest to the devotee", and 
so on. 

After his return from this moon-light excursion and 
festival, Mr. Sen proceeded to add a new Sadhak or ^‘devotee" 
to the already existing three disciples of Jnrzn or knowdedge, 
Yoga or communion and Bhakti or ardent devotion. This new 
devotee was his old Iriend and missionary, Rev. Bliai Umanath 
Gupta He was admitted into the order as a disciple of Seva 
or service. Special divine service was held for that purpose in 
a thatched chapel which Mr. Sen had built in the compound 
of his house, the Lily Cottage. It was a festive occasion, 
when friends assembled from different parts of the town, and 
something like a love-feast was held to which they were all 
treated ; and long hours were spent in spiritual corwersation 
and friendly intercourse. 

I may remark here in passing that the lessons that Mr. Sen 
specially imparted to the disciples of Jnan, Yoga, Bhakti and 
Seva were published shortly after in book form under the 
name Brahrnagitopanishad or the Upanishad that sings 
about the Infinite Being. The book is highly edifying 
and has found acceptance with all classes of theists in 
Bengal. 

In the midst of his various activities, repeated warnings 
about Mr. Sen’s state of health were forthcoming. In the 
beginning of November next, his health once more gave way 
and he was obliged to go to Raniganj for a change, and stayed 
there fur about a month Here also he denied himself perfect 
rest. He delivered some lectures and held many conversa¬ 
tional meetings. 
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Two Memorable Lectareg by Keshub 

Then came the anniversary festival of 1879, made ever 
memorable by the delivery of his remarkable lecture on ‘*Am I 
an Inspired Prophet ?'* In that lecture, he declared that he 
had no claims to be classed among the prophets of the world, 
far less with Jesus Christ, the prince of them, the latchet of 
whose shoes he was not fit unbind. The prophets were 
holy, whereas he was a poor sinner ; but then he was certainly 
a singular man, one perenniallv inspired by God and made a 
chosen vessel for the manifestation of the Divine will : so 
much so, that to protest against his proceedings was to protest 
against the dispensations of the Almighty. Let me quote 
Mr. Sen's own words ; 

“For the last twenty years have I laboured in the cause 
of God and of India. But men have attempted to prove 
that I have been guided by my own imagination, reason* 
and intellect. Under this conviction they have, from 
time to time, protested against my proceedings They 
should remember that to protest against the cause 1 uphold 
is to protest against the dispensations of God Almighty, 
the God of all truth and holiness"/^ 

And again in another place of that lecture he says : 

“Surely I am not to blame for anything which I may 
have done under Heaven's injunctions. If any one is to 
blame, the Lord God of Heaven is to answer for having 
taught me, and constrained me to do most unpopular things 
for the good of my country. Do you impeach Heaven s 
Majesty ? Under His command I have done so, and I will 
do ten thousand similar things so as I live''.* 

The above declaration was apparently intended as a reply 
to the protests against the Cooch Behar marriage. But naturally 
enough this undisguised spirit of self-assertion shoked the 
public a good deal ; and evoked much adverse criticism in the 
prass. No wonder that Miss S. D. Collet, the compiler of the 
Brahmo Year Books, should have considered this to be a ‘pain¬ 
ful exhibition of incredible self-importance . Mr. Sen appar- 
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ently felt the force of public criticism and tried to partly allay 
it by a sermon preached soon after in the Brahmo Mandir in 
which he tried to vindicate his so-called egotism by referring 
to the sayings of Jesus with regard to himself and his own 
work. To this purpose also was directed his other remarkable 
lecture on India asks—Who is Christ ? delivered next year 
and to be noticed hereafter. 

But on the other hand, there seemed to be bounds to 
Mr, Sen’s renewed activity. Towards the end of that year’s 
anniversary festival, he revived the old Theological Institution, 
otherwise called the Brahmo School, which had ceased to exist. 
Something like an inaugural meeting was held on the 29th 
January in Albert Hall, when the defunct institution was re¬ 
established. For sometime after this Mr. Sen regularly deli¬ 
vered a course of lectures at the meetings of this institution. 
Some idea of them will be formed the following : 

8ih February. The Existence of God 

22nd February Conscience 

19th April God Infinite but Knowable 

26th April The Voice of God 

and so on, till the end of September next ; after which the 
enthusiasm for carring on its work seems to have suffered 
decline, for Mr. Sen’s attention became diverted to other 
objects. 

An effort was also made at this time to revive the Indian 
Reform Association, and a meeting was held on 4th April, 
Archdeacon Bailey presiding. This Association, as the reader 
knows, was established in 1870 after Mr. Sen’s return from 
England. But it soon suffered decline. After 1875, its annual 
reports ceased and “in 1878 the Government grant to the 
Female Normal School under it was withdrawn, the School 
being pronounced inefficient’’. This year it once more rose, 
from a state of hibernation as it were, and an annual report 
was once more read which stated (1) that the three Bengali 
periodicals, the Sulabh Samachar, the Paricharika, a lady’s 
journal, and the Balya Bandhu, a journal for children, which 
were issued by the Association, had at that time a good circu¬ 
lation : (2) that the Albert School was in a flourishing condi¬ 
tion ; (3) that a Band of Hope had been organised which 
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included 80 children of that School, and (4) that though the 
Adult Female School with its normal department was defunct, 
its place was partly filled up by another institution called the 
Metropolitan Female School, which at that time contained 
thirty pupils. 

On the 9th April Mr. Sen delivered in the Town Hull of 
Calcutta a remarkable lecture on *‘India asks—Who is Christ?” 
This lecture caused great sensation, both in this country and 
in England. The biographers of Mr. Sen say that previous to 
the delivery of this lecture, toward the end of March, he had 
repeated conferences with a revered Christian Missionary 
visitor, Father Luke Rivington, on the subject of Christianity 
in India ; and Mr, Sen*s attention was roused to some essen¬ 
tial features of Christianity and led him to deliver that lecture. 
In that lecture he once more enunciated his old idea about 
Christ as an Asiatic and tried to show that in the essential 
features of his doctrines he was more a Hindu Yogi than 
a Western thinker. But the leading point on which he 
laid principal stress was what he called Christ’s Divine 
Humanity, as the following extracts from the lecture will 
show : 

It appears to me that Christ held earnestly and con¬ 
sistently what I should, in the absence of a better expre¬ 
ssion. call the doctrine of Divine Humanity. He not only 
believed this, but he carried it, theoretically and practi¬ 
cally, to its uttermost logical sequence. This doctrine he 
realised in its fullest measure in his own consciousness, and 
therefore he never made a secret of it, but fearlessly pro¬ 
claimed it in the street, and tried to make converts to the 
new doctrine wherever he went. How did he enunciate this 
principle? Christ struck the keynote of his doctrine when 
he announced his divinity before an astonished and amazed 
world in these words : and my father are one*’. 1 can 

assure you, my friends, that I love Christ and honour him 
more for the sake of these words than for anything else. For 
these memorable and imperishable words furnish an index 
to the mystery and glory of his real character. Were it 
not for this bold assertion of identity with the God-head, 

I would not honour Christ as much as I do, 
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When I come to analyse this doctrine, I find in it noth¬ 
ing but the philosophical principle underlying the popular 
doctrine of self-abnegation,—self-abnegation in a very lofty 
spiritual sense/'I and my fathei are one/' these words clearly 
mean—if you would exercise only the smallest amount of 
reflection, they would clearly appear to you to mean — 
nothing more than the highest form of self-denial. Christ 
ignored and denied to his self altogether. 

“He lived, moved, and had his being in God,’' not a 
breath he drew but it was from the Lord. Not a drop of 
life-blood that gave him vitality but it came from the very 
fountain of life and vitality in heaven ..He had his life 
rooted in divinity. He felt always that the Lord was under¬ 
lying his whole existence and therefore without equivocation 
and with all the boldness and candour of conscious simpli¬ 
city he proclaimed unto the world the fact that he was one 
with God. 

When Jesus was asked by one of his disciples to show 
the Father, he wondered and said, “You have seen me and 
yet you venture to say you have not seen the Father !“ He 
felt that the Father's spirit was gushing out in fresh and 
unceasing streams from his inmost soul through his words 
and actions. Those who saw him were therefore reminded 
that it was not his life, for he had no self, but Divine life in 
him that they saw... 

I proclaim Christ to-day before this assembly as the 
Prince of Idealists, and his religion supreme Idealism. He 
believed in idealism, he loved idealism, he fed upon idealism. 
But the truest, the highest, the purest type of idealism was 
that of Christ, and not what generally passes under that 
name. He was all idealism,^He saw himself abiding 
eternally in God, before creation and after death •• 
Did not Christ say that he existed long before Abraham 
lived ? Did he not say distinctly “Before Abraham 
was I am" ? How then and in what shape did he exist 
in heaven ? As an idea, as a plan of life, as a pre¬ 
determined dispensation yet to be realised, as a purity of 
character not concrete but abstract, as light not yet mani¬ 
fested. That was the form in which Christ dwelt in the 
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bosom of the Father.. Jn fact Christ was nothing but a 
manifestation on earth, in human form, of certain ideas 
and sentiments which lay before in the God-head. 

There was the necessity of some manifestation indeed ; 
manifestation of the son and not of the Father. Toe world 
wanted to see the son. An example of true sonship was 
needed. 

The abstract principles of morality ai.d religion 
and human duty had, it is true, been untolcled in various 
forms by teachers and prophets in ages goric by, 
but the world had not lived in conformity iih them, 
and men had proved undutiful children of the Lord. 
There was disobedience on all sides. It was, therefoie, 
urgently and absolutely necessary for the salvation oi men 
that an example of filial obedience should be manifested. 
And therefore the Lord took away, if 1 many use the expre¬ 
ssion, the lower half of His holy nature, that much of it 
which related to the position and character of the son, and 
he invested the same with flesh and bones and blood and 
sent on to the world.. It was not the Father that came to 
dwell amongst us, but His beloved Son who was one with 
Him, because he was made of divine humanity... 

You will find on reflection that the doctrine ol divine 
humanity is essentially a Hindu doctrine and the picture of 
Christ's life and character I have drawn is alli^gether a 
picture of ideal Hindu life. Surely, the idea of absorption 
and immersion in the Deity is one of those ideas cd Vedan- 
tic Hinduism which prevail extensively in India. From the 
highest sage to the humblest peasant, millions ol men in 
this land believe in the pantheistic doctrine of man's iden- 
tity with the God-head. The most illiterate man is heard 
to say he and the Lord are one. I he doctrine of absorption 
in the Deity is India's creed, and through this idea I 
believe India will reach Christ...Christ's pantheism is a 
pantheism of loftier and more perfect type...Hindu pan¬ 
theism in its worst from is proud; being based on the 
belief that man is God ; it is quietism and trance. Christ's 
patheism is the active self-surrender of the will. It is 
the union of the obedient, humble and loving Son with the 
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Father. In the midst of activity, Christ was absorbed 

in God... 

Behold Christ cometh to us as an Asiatic in 
race, as a Hindu in faith, as a kinsman and a brother and 
he demands your heart’s affection ..Christ is a true 
Yogi/ 

The reader will perhaps consider tlie above quotations 
rather too many ; but taking into consideration the fact that 
the delivery of this lecture caused wide-spread agitation and 
led to the disruption of many valued friendships, I have 
allowed them to enable the reader to form an idea of its leading 
features. It separated from Mn Sen no less a person than 
Babu Thakurdas Sen, he who had stood by him during the 
days of Man-worship agitation and largely helped to allay 
popular discontent by his tract on that subject. The over¬ 
accentuation of Christian ideas shocked him a good deal and 
led him to leave Mr. Sen’s fold. To the Christians also the 
lecture failed to give entire satisfaction, who beheld in it a 
half-way halting on the way to salvation. 

On the occasion of the vernal full-moon of that year, when 
the vernal festival of Doljatra of orthodox Hindus is usually 
held, Mr. Sen had intended to hold a special vernal festival for 
his followers, which having been unexpectedly prevented by 
his sudden illness, was celebrated during this month of April. 

On the 1st of Vaisakh, according to the Bengali era, 
another festival was held in the Brahma Mandir to celebrate 
the Bengali New Year. The memorable incident in connection 
with that celebration was the initiation into Brahmoism of 48 
men and women, whose names had been collected from all 
ranks of society. There was a little bit of history behind it. 
When preparing for the festival Mr. Sen declared it to be his 
intention to initiate at least 50 persons as an effective reply to 
those who were already talking of his waning influence. The 
suggestion once thrown out by the leader wss at once taken 
up by his close adherents, and a search was made for such 
persons as could be induced to undergo the ecremony. Old 
friends, servants and others were accordingly laid under 
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requisition to make up the number fifty. But it did not oomc 
up to more than fortyeight, the number initiated on that 
occasion as a reply to his enemies. 

The 9th of May witnessed the foundation of the Arya 
Nari Samaj or the Aryan Women’s Society. It was in a 
manner the revival of the old Ladies’ Society of the Bhaiat 
Asram that had been started in 1871 for their improvement ; 
but this time there was a characteristic difieience. 

At its second sitting, Mr. Sen suggested four vows tor 
the acceptance of its members, viz., il) The Savitri Brata 
(2) The Draiipadi Brata (3) The Maitreyi Brata and 

(4) The Lilabati Brata, to which the Victoria Brata and 
BJightingale Brata were subsequently added. These vowes 
were to be administered for stated periods, such as one 
week or two weeks, during which time the devotees 
were required to meditate, during the hours of their private 
devotions, on the lessons to be derived irom these 

mythological and historical characters. The Savitri vow, lor 
instance, was intended for cultivating devoted love for the 
husband ; the Maitreyi vow for cultivating companionship with 
the husband in spiritual knowledge ; the Draupadi vow for 
imbibing the spirit of an active and dutilul housewife, and 
so on. 

As this new devotional turn indicates, ihe old Ladies’ 
Society was shifted from its positition, as an institution for the 
promotion of culture and general improvement amongst wo¬ 
men, to a religious association whose main object was the 
cultivation of piety and devotional lile. Alter its resuscitation 
in the new form, Mr. Sen began to take more active part in 
its proceedings than before, and systematically tiied to incul¬ 
cate at its meetings the old Hindu ideals of female seclusion 
and female modesty. 

One thing seems to be characteristic and noteworthy. 
On the one hand, Mr. Sen’s admiration for Christ and Chris¬ 
tian idea's was never so great as at this time, as was instanced 
by his lecture on "India asks—who is Christ’ ; on the other he 
opened his mind, now more then ever before, to many of the 
old ideals of orthodox Hinduism, thereby showing the catho¬ 
licity and all-comprehensivc universalism of the faith he now 
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pr6pagated. He was slowly preparing for some of the remark¬ 
able features of his New Dispensation, which he began to 
preach from the next year. 

Then came the tenth Bhadrotsav or the festival celebra¬ 
ting the anniversary of the consecration or the Bharatvarshiya 
Brahma Mandir on the 22nd of August, 1869. On this occa¬ 
sion Mr. Sen chose from amongst his missionaries four per¬ 
sons and ordained them as Adhyapaka or Professors of four 
old religions of the world, viz., Bhai Gour Govinda Ray, the 
Professor of Hinduism, Rev. Bhai P. C. Mozoomdar, the 
Professor of Christianity, Sadhu Aghor Nath Gupta, the 
Professor of Buddhism, and Rev. Bhai Giris Chandra Sen, 
the Professor of Mahomedanism. It should be noted here 
that all these four gentlemen have done full justice to their 
ordination, as is evidenced by Rev. Bhai Gour Govinda Ray’s 
work on the Gita and other researches in Hindu Theology, by 
Mr. Mozoomdar’s remarkable book called The Oriental Christ ; 
by Sadhu Aghor Nath's life of Buddha, and also by Bhai 
Giris Chandra Sen’s Life of Mahomed, the Tapasmala or the 
lives of Mahomedan saints and his translations of the Koran 
and the Hadis. Let me observe here that Rev. Bhai Giris 
Chandra Sen’s contributions to the religious literature of 
Bengal by the above-mentioned compilations from Mahome¬ 
danism are invaluable, and will certainly immortalise his 
name in the history of Bengali literature. Speaking of the 
Brahmo Samaj specially, he has certainly laid its members 
under a deep debt of gratitude, for many have derived spiri¬ 
tual sustenance from his books- 

On the 30th Bhadra following, after special divine service, 
one more Professor was added to the foregoing list ; Rev. 
Bhai Trailokya Nath Sannyal, the well-known singer of Mr. 
Sen’s party, subsequently known as the Singing Apostle of 
the New Dispensation, was ordained that day as Adhyapaka or 
Profes^sor of music. All these were old hands, and their 
accession did not bring in new strength, but Mr. Sen, perhaps, 
w^anted to give a fresh start to their calling and launch them 
into a new career. 

Alter having brought his close adherents under some 
sort of a new regulation. Mr. Sen concluded these festivities 
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by a visit along with his followers to a garden house of a friend 
of his in the northern suburbs of Calcutta to spend a day in 
special devotional exercises. He had previously invited the 
Hindu Saint Ramakrishna to come and join the festive gather¬ 
ing. The latter responded to the call ; and at its conversatio¬ 
nal meeting gave expositions of his favourite doctrine of Divine 
Motherhood. All who were present were very favourably 
impressed. 


An Anathema 

But in the midst of these spiritual and devotional exercis¬ 
es some dark rumours relating to the misconduct of one the 
leading protestors reached Mr. Sen's party. These rumours, 
upon careful enquiry made by no less a person than the late 
Mr. D. N. Ganguli, a man well-known in Brahmo circles for his 
moral integrity, were found to rest on very slender and thorou¬ 
ghly unreliable basis* But all the same Mr. Sen and his 
friends pounced upon them as a most opportune handle for 
dealing, what they thought to be, an effective blow to his ad¬ 
versaries and steps were taken both privately and publicly for 
that purpose which are too painful to relate here, and had 
better be buried in total oblivion. I shall only narrate the 
incidents that took place publicly. It seems those rumours 
inspired Mr. Sen with the desire to dissociate his section of 
movement from his adversaries and from ordinary Brahmoism, 
which the latter professed ; and henceforth he began to take 
steps for that purpose ; to apply the winnowing fan as he called 
it, for separating the chaff from the wheat ; a course of conduct 

best illustrated by what follows. 

Soon after this there appeared in the devotional column 
of the Sunday Mirror, and was subsequently published in a 
book called''The Minister's Prayers'’, the following strange 
sayings in the name of God : 

Then the Lord dismissed his servants with a sweet bene¬ 
diction, sayinE! unto them, 'Believe and live . 

Suddenly like a wild whirlwind the Lord rolled down the 
hill and entered a deep and dark cavern, wherein were 

things horrible. 

27 
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Lo ! in this dark pit were men and women, secretly ga¬ 
thered, and they were day and night engaged in digging 
and mining operations, if happily the hill might fall and 
break into atoms with all those who were dwelling upon it. 

The Mighty King stood before these secret enemies bent 
upon the destruction of His Kingdom, and to them He thus 
spake 

**Ye infidels, sensualists, drunkards, hypocrites, worldly- 
minded men, sceptics and impostors, tremble, for I will 
speak unto you words of fire. 

Like thieves ye have entered my kingdom ; and ye arc 
carrying on clandestine traffic in the name of my religion 
for the destruction of souls. Ye are murderers of my sons 
and daughters, and the better to carry out your nefarious 
designs ye are working in this dark pit unseen and unheard, 

Yc are Brahmos ? Yes, ye profess to be my people. Ye 
have put on the mask of Theists and assumed the attitude 
of devotees. Ye have among your body priests, mission¬ 
aries, saints, preachers. Ye close your eyes in prayer as my 
true worshippers do, and like them ye sing my glory and 
praise, but ye believe not in me. Ye have not seen me, and 
ye ridicule those who have. When I stand before you, 
during your prayer, ye say unto me indignantly, “We 
know thee not’*. Your words like husk and chaff are scatt¬ 
ered by the winds, and never reach me. Your formal daily 
prayers, which hardly exceed 10 or 15 minutes, are disgus¬ 
ting, for they clearly show how impatient you feel in my 
company and how ardently you wish to get away from my 
presence every day. Ye profess to be my believers and 
worshippers. But ye laugh when I ask you to see me and 
hear my counsel. 1 have always provided for your daily 
food and drink and I have asked you to surrender your 
all to me But ye have sceptically argued with me 
saying. “We trust not thy Providence.” I have told you to 
place yourselves entirely under my command, doing nothing 
except what 1 enjoin ; but ye would not, preferring rather 
to follow your own understanding and proud reason. Yc 
are your own gods. Ye do not acknowledge the true God in 
your hearts. Ye ?ire not only destroying your own souls, but 
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ye are trying to kill your neighbours with the poison of 
unbelief. Many used to believe in me formerly and they 
offered sweet prayers with which I was delighted. But their 
faith and devotion, alas poor souls, ye have destroyed, and 
ye have swelled the number of apostates and unbelievers 
in the land. Ye hypocrites, your character is as question¬ 
able as your faith. Ye drink privately and indulge in bes¬ 
tial revelry. Ye are sold to wine and woman. Ye are in my 
temple for prayer, and prayer over, ye are in the brothel 
and beer-shop for debauchery. By drunkenness and forni¬ 
cation ye have defiled your bodies and souls and yet ye show 
no signs of penitence. Some of you who have noi yet gone 
to the extreme of bestiality are beginning to be sensual 
and voluptuous, and seeking woman’s company with lustful 
hearts. Ye are spoilt, and ye are secretly spoiling many in 
my Church. Even where there is no actual immorality, I see 
great danger. Where men are carnally panting for woman’s 
company, and women are carnally panting for liberty, 
there 1 see the seed of great danger, such as overtook the 
Vaishnavas and Bamacharis. There are other immoralities 
also among you, lying, dishonesty, covetousness, vengeance, 
malice, backbiting and other things, for which there is no 
compunction in your hardened hearts. Therefore I will put 
you down and separate the sensual from the spiritual, un¬ 
believers from believers. Penitent sinners and newly enlisted 
votaries, who are beginning to believe, 1 will not cast away, 
but my blessings shall be with them. But yc who pretend 
to be devout Brahmos, whether conservative or liberal, of 
this party or that other party, ye who sit in high places 
and rejoice in your unbelief and sensuality, beware. For 
the time has come for roe to apply the winnowing fan and 
justify my true believers. 

Again the italics are mine. This anathema was hurled 
against a party of men who were headed at that time by no less 
a person than Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose as their President, by 
the old venerable Shib Chandra Deb as their Secretary and by 
the saintly Umesh Chandra Datta as their Assistant Secretary, 
three well-known men figuring high in public estimation for 
their advocacy of purity and temperance. That fact shocked 
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the outside public a good deal and further widened the breach 
between the two parties. Every one who reads the above 
denunciation will naturally shudder at the virulence of its 
language as well as its indiscriminate and sweeping character. 

After this Mr. Sen went on further developing what he 
considered to be the winnowing process. In the middle of 
September next he caused a Circular Letter to be addressed by 
his Missionary Conference, subsequently called the Apostolic 
Durbar, to all Brahmos and Brahmo Samajes in the country, in 
which, he warned them to keep clear of the protesters and the 
female emancipationists in the following terms : 

Whereas in the metropolis and in the provinces, there 
are many so-called Brahmos, whose irregularities of doctrine 
and of moral character, have, from time to time, come to our 
notice, we deem it desirable so to warn, in the name of 
Almighty God and at His command, all our brethren 
scattered over the land, that the purity of doctrine and 
moral character may be maintained... 

God has at all times punished men of little faith ; and 
has visited with displeasure as great sin even little lapses 
of faith in men professing to serve Him. Even a man 
professing to be a man of faith should guard himself against 
all unbelief and plant himself firmly on faith. Any one 
who takes pleasure in being sceptical about the fundamental 
articles of our faith or scoffs at the main principles of our 
religion is an enemy of God and of our Church. Any man 
who slides over his decay in spirituality, in meditation and 
devotion and consoles himself with the thought that he is 
making progress in knowledge is certainly being misled 
from the true path. Even the slightest association with such 
a one is a source of corruption to society. The treatment 
of these persons should be such that it may open their eyes 
to the moral danger they are running and may lead them to 
eschew such a course. Our humble request to all leaders 
and ministers of the Brahmo Samajes of the country, there¬ 
fore, is that they should maintain the purity of our leading 
doctrines such as the reality of the Divine presence, special 
Providence, Inspiration, daily devotion, spiritual commu¬ 
nion, immortality of the soul, and should promote by all 
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means in their power spirituality and the habit of mcdita- 
tion and prayer amongst the members of the Brahmo Samaj. 
We also request them that they should try to preserve our 
dear Brahmo Samaj from the pernicious influence of all 
sceptics, materialists, unbelievers and scoffers. From the 
lofty point of our faith in social purity, we view the 
slightest laxity in the matter of the commingling of the 
sexes as fraught with grave moral danger I'hough not 
immediately attended by any social evil, wherever undue 
liberty (of women) is prompted by secret carnality it is 
hateful in the eyes of God and of our sacred church. The 
command of God is that the purest of relationships should 
always subsist between men and women and under no con¬ 
dition whatsoever should the iea^t liberty be allowed (to 
women) which stands in the way of the true welfare of the 
soul. We, theretore, in this sacred council assembled most 
solemnly declare that as long as we are in this holy mission, 
to which God has called us, we will show both by precept 
and example real respect to women's rights and privileges 
and to her spiritual welfare, and will carefully show our 
respect to them, and firmly guard their modesty and purity, 
but will withhold our consent from and avoid by all means 
all carnality and will try to preserve the Brahmo Samaj 
from such demoralising acts as t^nd to undermine its 
spiritual life. We earnestly implore all the leaders and 
elders of our church, both in this country and elsewhere, to 
try to put down by all means in then power the efforts that 
are now being made to relax the relationship between the 
sexes and to teach them the true relationship of brothers 
and sisters in the household ol God. In the name of our 
Sacred Church we ask for their help in preventing our 
women frequenting such places, where they may come in 
contact with impure literature, objectionable dramas, fallen 
women and pleasure-loving and unprincipled young men. 
We call upon every Brahmo congregation to ieel their res¬ 
ponsibility about putting forth their effort to see that 
under the disguise ol civilization and in the name of social 
progress and liberty unrestricted social amusements, revelry, 
undue social intercourse may not enter our society and mar 
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or lower the traditional modesty and purity of Aryan 
women. May God help us in this ! 

GouB Govinda rot, 

Secretary to the Missionary Conference 

After having promulgated the above circular, Mr. Sen 
determined to inaugurate the intended revival with a preaching 
excursion. He entered upon it with great enthusiasm and 
visited different places in and near Calcutta, such places for 
instance as Naihati, Garifa, Ghinsura, Chandernagore, Jagaddal, 
and also many distant places like Mokameh, Muzafifarpur, Gaya, 
Bankipur, Dumraon, Ghazipur, Sonepur and Arrah. From the 
field of preaching he visited Calcutta once when the autumnal 
festival was held in the Mandir and he led out a number of his 
followers, both ladies and gentlemen, in boats to Dakshineswar, 
as in the previous year, when evening service was held on the 
riverside and he addressed his prayers to the Ganges and to 
the moon. After the festival he once more started on his 
preaching tour. In imitation of the Salvation Army that had 
made its appearance shortly before, this preaching excursion 
was called an ‘‘Expedition'' and all the pompous phraseology of 
military movements was used to mark its progress* The 
speeches were characterised as firing shots, the visit to gentle¬ 
men's houses as bombardments and so forth. Full of fervent 
enthusiasm and of new ideas, Mr. Sen, with his preaching 
party, returned to Calcutta in the beginning of December and 
on the 14th of that mo*ith there appeared in the columns of the 
Sunday Mirror another proclamation in the name of God as 
“Mother of India" to the following effect : 

To all my soldiers in India. 

My affectionate greetings to all. Accept this proclama¬ 
tion, believe that it goeth forth from Heaven in the name 
and with the love of your Mother, and carry out its behests 
like loyal soldiers and devoted children. 

Ye are my soldiers^ my covenanted soldiers, ye are 
bound to fight valiantly and faithfully under my banner and 
and no other God shall ye serve. I will give you victory 
and glory eternal shall be yours. I have chosen India to 
show unto all nations the working of my special providence 
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in accomplishing national redemption. The British Govern¬ 
ment is my Government; the Brahmo Samaj is my church 
•••My daughter. Queen Victoria, have I ordained and set 
over the country to rule its people and give them education, 
material comforts and prosperity Be loyal to her. For 
the warrant of her appointment bears my signature. Love 
her and honour her as my servant and representative and 
give her your loyal support and co-operation so that she 
may carry out my purpose unhindered, and give India poli¬ 
tical and material prosperity...Tell all people to come 
direct to me without a mediator or intercessor and accept 
me as their Mother. The influence of the earthly mother at 
home, and of the queen mother at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment will raise the hearts of my Indian children to the 
Supreme Mother and I will gather them in the Kingdom of 
Heaven and give them peace and salvation. Soldiers, fight 
bravely and establish my dominion. 

India's Mother. 

The Birth of the New Dispensation 

The closing year 1879 was fruitful in other ways also. In 
addition to the fortnightly Bengali journal, Dharmatattwa, 
which was under the charge of Rev. Bhai Gour Govinda Ray 
and of the Sunday Mirror, which was under that of Mr. Sen's 
brother, Krishna Bihari Sen, a new Quarterly Review, called 
the Theistic Quarterly Review, began to be published from the 
beginning of this year and was placed under the charge of Rev. 
Bhai P. G. Mozoomdar. 

Thus the year closed with the trumpet blast of a coming 
revival ; after which came the anniversary festival of 1880, 
which has been made ever-memorable in the annals of the 
Brahmo Samaj as the one that witnessed the public and formal 
announcement of the New Dispensation. Mr, Sen threw the 
whole force of his nature into the celebration, and spared no 
pains to make it grand and successful. It commenced on the 1st 
of Magh and lasted till the 19th of that month, each day being 
marked by great enthusiasm on Mr. Sen s part and the repeated 
enunciation of the truth that a new light had dawned upon the 
Brahmo Samaj and that the time had come for a new departure# 
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The noticeable things in connection with that festival 
were : (1) the administration of a new vow to nine young men 
on the opening day of the festival which bound them to observe 
certain rules of conduct, as a means of spiritual culture ,■ 
(2) the consecration of the Mangalbari or the missionary 
quarter on the north of the Lily Cottage ; (3) the creation of 
a new order of Sadhakas or devotees to which twelve laymen 
were admitted and a number of disciplinary rules enjoined 
upon them. Two more lay devotees were subsequently added to 
this list. But the most memorable event of the season was 
Mr. Sen's anniversary sermon in the Brahma Mandir, during 
the course of which he announced in highly rhetorical language 
the birth of a new child, that the New Dispensation. The 
following lines, translated from Pandit Gour Govinda Ray's 
report of the sermon, will give the reader an idea of its main 
purpoit : 

The world asks Bengal todav, "Why art thou dressed 
in new clothes ?" Bengal replies, ‘‘Hear, O World, after 
living for fifty years in the womb of the Brahmo Samaj, 
where its limbs were being formed, a well-shaped and fully 
developed child is born after prolonged labour pains* Yoga, 
meditation, asceticism, devotion and bhakti have entered 
into the constitution of this child. The formless Saraswati 
herself sits on the tongue of this child ...Jesus, Moses, 
Chaitanya, Nanak, Kabir, Buddha, and Mahomet, with their 
followers, have come to wait upon this child .„This little 
child has made room in its heart for the three hundied and 
thirty millions of gods and goddesses of Hindustban It 
has assimilated within itseh all the Divine incarnations in 
the world. As soon as born, the child bowed down at the 
feet of all. 1 he child said. "Salutation to thee, Maha- 
deva, salutations to ye gods and goddesses"... Devarshis, 
Yogarshis, Rajarshis, Maharshis, all with one accord en¬ 
dowed this little child with the strength of their Yoga and 
Bhakti...This child is not an ordinary child. After its 
birth there cannot be two sects, nor two dispensations. 
This will unify all sects and all dispensations^. 

6. Gour Govinda Roy, Acharya Keshavchandra, Vol. Ill, Centenary 
B:d., 1938, p, 1536-8. 
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The delivery of that sermon was soon followed by an 
editorial note in the Sunday Mirror of 1st February, which ran 
as follows : 

We are tired of old things ; those old creeds and old 
papers, old men with old hearts, old faces and old aspi¬ 
rations. We are tired of them. It is new life we want. 
Can any religion give us this new life ? Alas, even the 
Brahmo Samaj has grown old. Its freshness is gone and its 
honour of giving new truths seems also to have departed. 
Let our readers accept the cheering message. A New Dis¬ 
pensation has come down upon the Brahmo Samaj which 
proclaims itself to India. Its chief merits is its freshness, 
and its one watch-word is God, the Mother of India. It 
preaches no idolatry, no mediation, no miracles, no creed- 
bound faith. All its changes are rung upon that single 
word, God-Mother. What that Dispensation is, it will 
be our duty to explain hereafter. Only one thing need be 
said here : everything about it is new. 

Of the new things introduced by the new revival the first 
was the inauguration, on the 22nd of February, of a new series 
of special services described as Pilgrimages to Saints ; the object 
of which was to enable the congregation to hold actual spiritual 
communion with departed great men and to imbibe the special 
lessons of their lives. The following ex<-ract from the report 
read at the Annual Conference of the Brahmo Samaj of India, 
held at the Albert Hall on the 20th of January, 1881, will give 
the readers some idea of these pilgrimages : 

The eclectic dispensation announced at the beginning of 
the year necessitated the systematic study of the great leaders 
who have left their stamp upon the world of thought, and a 
respectful attempt to imbibe the spirit which had rendered 
them immortal. It was imperative on our part that this 
study and this attempt should be conducted with the fervour 
and solemnity which belong to a religious undertaking and 
thus the enterprise in question truly became a pilgrimage. 
These pilgrimages which were eight in number, were held 
in the minister’s residence, and were taken part in by all the 
missionaries and those Brahmos who were closely identified 
with their work. They were held mostly in the worship 
28 
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room, and on ons occasion in his study, where, surrounded 
by bookshelves loaded with the wisdom of ages, and in the 
midst of literary associations, they communed with Socrates. 
The following saints were visited on the dates specified 
against their names : 

Moses 22nd February. 

Socrates 7th March. 

Sakya 14th March. 

The Rishis 21st March. 

Christ 8th August. 

Mahomet 19th September. 

Chaitanya 20th September. 

Scientific men 3rd October. 

Thus it will be seen that the pilgrimage to the saints meant 
a special service held in memory of some great man when 
the special lessons to be imbibed from his life were pro¬ 
pounded. 

How the lessons from the great lives were imbibed will be 
best seen from the following prayer of Mr. Sen offered on the 
occasion of the pilgrimage to Mahomet, translated from the 
Dharmatattwa, the Bengali organ of the New Dispensation, of 
16th Aswin, 1287 B.E. : 

Oh Thou Mother, whosoever is Thy friend is also an 
enemy of thy enemies, whosoever honours Thy enemies and 
indulges them, is not Thy friend, the same doth not love 
Thee. We who have found shelter in Thy New Dipensa- 
tion, cannot forgive Thy enemies, all who try their best to 
prevent the establishment of thy kingdom on earth. *Long 
prayers are useless, Yoga and Bhakti are foolishness, and 
the Dispensation is of little consequence,' all who declare 
this are Thy enemies ; them we will not tolerate. It makes 
our hearts quake to think how many souls these horrible 
monsters are ruining, and the throats of how many brethren 
and sisters they are cutting. They are ruthless dacoits. 
Knowing them to be Thy enemies, we will take care against 
them. We shall not touch their bodies, but will cut down 
their conceit. Disguised under a religious garb, these men 
^re winning over to their side the hearts of paany young men 
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and women of many places, and poisoning them with deadly 
venom. 

These demons in human shape are attracting Thy child¬ 
ren unto themselves in the name of religion and prayer, and 
are cutting their throats afterwards, leading them astiay from 
the paths of faith and devotion, making them worldly, sen¬ 
sual and luxurious and spreading the poison of scepticism 
and unbelief throughout the land. Dear Mother, Maliomet, 
Thy devoted child, never forgave Kafirs. How he re.solved 
to extirpate the enemies of God ! How he carried on the 
war against them ! 'As long as Mahomet is alive, let any 
man dare prevent the establishment of God’s kingdom or act 
against it,’ this was his challenge. The earth shook beneath 
his lion-like power, and he extirpated the race of Kafirs. He 
never tolerated the Kafir. Oh Mother, when these Kafirs 
offend us personally, we can pardon them ; but when their 
attacks are levelled against Thee, how can we bear with 
them ? 

This prayer was offered on the 19th September, but 
previous to that date, on the 9th of that month, there appeared 
in the column of the Sunday Mirror the following under the 
heading “The Church Cleansed’’ : 

That winnowing fan, the Cooch Behar marriage, has 
done and is doing immense good to the Brahmo Samaj by 
removing the chaff from its membership. Month after 
month, the sensual and the worldly, the prayerless and the 
vicious, have been purged off. And because of this purging, 
the church has vastly improved instead of declining. A 
new fountain of fresh truths seems to have been discovered 
since ; and a new bee-hive of sweet sentiment. For two 
years continually there has been an outpouring and out- 
bursting of new ideas and new sentiments among the most 
advanced classes of Theists„.We point to the winnowing 
fan as the cause. A ponderous mass of infidelity in the 
shape of unbelief in providence and inspiration and 
prophets, in asceticism. Yoga and Bhakti sat as an incubus 
upon our holy church, and hitherto prevented its healthy 
development...In fact, people of all sorts were gathered 
together in one net, and it was necessary in the interest of 
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the community to segregate them. In the fulness of time 
the Divine fiat went forth, and the winnowing commenced... 
Only a few, a lamentably small number, are found to prac¬ 
tise communion and kirtan, the higher forms of devotion 
and love. 

Thus it was evident that the main object of Mr. Sen in 
starling the New Dispensation was to extirpate the Kafirs or 
the enemies of God, as he called them, and by enemies of God 
he meant those who professed unbelief in the divine mission of 
the Dispensation. He meant it as a jehad. He was glad that 
the winnowing fan of the Gooch Behar marriage had separated 
these men. 

During this period of revival the great leader's activity 
was visible in other departments of work also. For instance, 
soon after the anniversary festival he led out a large party of 
preachers to Burdwan, and by sermons, discourses, and open- 
air preachings, tried to propagate the new principles of the 
Dispensation. Secondly, after his return an annual meeting of 
the Indian Reform Association was held in the Albert Hall on 
the 29th March, under the presidency of the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, where an annual report was read which mentioned the 
continuance of the Association's three Bengali journals, of its 
two schools, viz-, the Albert School for boys and the Metro¬ 
politan Girl' School for girls and of its charity section, under 
which much good work had been done in previous years. 

An important item of public and philanthropic work 
mentioned in that report was the organization of a Children's 
Temperance Association called the Band of Hope in the Albert 
School. This organization entered upon its work with great 
zeal and did excellent work for some time. Nor were the Arya 
Nari Samaj or Aryan Ladies Association forgotten in connection 
with this renewed activity of Mr. Sen. He addressed the ladies 
on several occasions during this period, trying to explain to 
them the new light that had dawned upon him. 

But these renewed activities told upon his constitution 
within a few months and he was advised by his medical atten¬ 
dants to leave Calcutta and to go out for a change. Accordingly 
in the middle of April next he went with his family to Nainital, 
a hill station in the North-Western Provinces, now called the 
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United Provinces. But his stay there was not one of complete 
rest. The educated community of the station sought him and 
at their urgent request he delivered a lecture in English on the 
Seaets of England’s Greatness, in the National Assembly 
Rooms of that place, on the 14th of May ; and again on the 
22nd of that month he delivered an open-air lecture in Hindi 
for the common people and tried to impress on their minds the 
greatness of the Hindu Yoga System, an object lesson of which 
he also soon presented to them by photographing himself and 
his wife as ideal Hindu Yogis in their ascetic dresses. He also 
issued a general apostolic epistle to his countrymen in which he 
reminded them of his own divinely appointed mission and 
called upon them to accept the glorious and unsectarian 
doctrines of the New Dispensation. On the occasion of his 
departure from the station the citizens of Nainital assembled at 
a meeting and presented to him a farewell address in which they 
spoke highly of his efforts for their spiritual edification. 

During the celebration of the eleventh Bhadra Utsav 
which followed Mr. Sen’s return from Nainital his mind seemed 
to be occupied principally with the truths of the Yoga system, 
and he tried to impress these truths on the minds of his 
congregation in the lessons given to the Yoga discipline. 

From this time he preached in his Mandir a series of 
highly idealistic sermons on Yoga and other kindred subjects, 
which were subsequently published in book form under the 
name Sevaker Nivedan or the “Servant’s Humble Pleadings”. 
That book will ever form a characteristic volume showing the 
spirit that operated in his mind at that time. 

In the middle of October next, as in the previc;us year, 
Mr. Sen celebrated an autumnal festival and led out a large 
number of his followers in a steamer party to Serampore. 

The festival concluded on the 5th of Kartik with a novel 
ceremony, viz., the consummation of his daughter’s marriage. 
The girl having attained marriageable age by that time, the 
period of common betrothal was said to be over and a ceremony 
was held in the Brahma Mandir, during the course of which 
the husband and wife were once more presented to each other 
after divine service and were reunited, as it were, to make the 
consummation of the previous marriage complete. The cere- 
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mony, though gone through with due solemnity, seemed to 
make little impression on outsiders. 

Among other forms of activity during the year, the report 
read at the Annual Conference held on the 20th January, 1881, 
mentions the following ; 

(1) The Theological institution. (2) The Brahmo Tract 
Society, a society organised to bring the utterances and writings 
of Mr. Sen more regularly before the public. (3) The Bidhan 
Bharat and other publications. (4) The reports of exten¬ 
sive mission operations of the missionaries of the N. D. 
Samaj. 

Of these the Brahmo Tract Society requires special 
mention. It published during the year a course of sermons by 
Mr. Sen under the name Sevaker Nivedan or the Humble 
Pleadings of a Servant of God, mentioned before, and also re¬ 
issued the first volume of the book called Keshub Chunder Sen 
in England, 

The Bidhan Bharat or the Epic of the New Dispensation 
published during the course of the year is thus described in this 
Annual Report : 

It is a large incomplete epic detailing, with all the ele¬ 
gance and eloquence of language which the sublimity of the 
subject demanded, the various modes of God's manifesta¬ 
tions in this world, those modes culminating in the New 
Dispensation. 

The contagious influence of the leader's example was also 
visible on the minds of his missionaries, whose number at this 
time was fifteen in Calcutta and six at Dacca. They took the 
tidings of the new revival far and wide. Rev. Bhai T. N. Sanyal 
visited Madhupur, Giridih, Hazaribag, Ranchi, Puruliah, and 
other places ; Aghor Nath Gupta, who has been justly desig¬ 
nated a Sadhu or Saint after his death, carried the new message 
to such places as Contai and Balasore, imparting spiritual life 
to many ; whilst Rev. Bhai Amrita Lai Bose, an active and 
enthusiastic missionary, visited the Punjab, Sind and the 
Madras Presidency. The six missionaries of Dacca headed by 
Rev. Bhai Banga Chandra Roy were not idle. They carried 
aloft the new banner. Thus the year of the birth of the New 
Dispensation closed in the midst of renewed activities. 
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New Ceremonies 

The year 1881 opened with fresh developments of the New 
Dispensation idea. In the first place the celebration of the 
Anniversary festival was continued for one whole month instead 
of a fortnignt, as was the custom before. The programme was 
varied and interesting. It commenced on the first of January 
and was continued to the end of that month. Each day of the 
month was set apart to take notice of one or other oi the insti¬ 
tutions of the Samaj or to represent some new idea. One ot' 
its novel features was that a day was set apart for praying toi 
Mr. Sen’s adversaries, when the members of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj came in for special notice and thanks were 
offered to them for their having contributed to the growth and 
development of the New Dispensation idea. Of other new 
things the most important was the ceremony known as the Flag 
ceremony with Arati. The ceremony was gone through on 
three different occasions ; first, on the second day of the 
festival ; secondly, during evening service on the principal day 
of the festival ; thirdly, on the street procession day, when the 
ladies performed it. The following extracts, as quoted from 
Mr. Sen’s papers in Miss Collet’s Brahmo Year Book for 1881, 
will give the reader some idea of the thing : 

Second day of the Anniversary Festival. This day 
witnessed a novel sight in the Brahma Mandir at 7 P.M. 
The Mandir was almost filled and shortly alter we saw the 
Minister standing in the middle of the front veranda, hold¬ 
ing a flag of the New Dispensation fixed to a gilt stick. On 
both sides were rows composed of missionaries and other 
members of the congregation, each holding a candle in his 
hand. When the preliminaries had been g(^ne through, the 
song of the Arati began. The hymn was a magnificent one, 
the chorus at the end of each stanza serving only to heighten 
the impression which it produced. It was a blessed day in 
our lives, for the spectacle was one which we should not 
easily forget. 

The Arati is a specially Indian Institution, but though 

• It is the usal practice in Hindu homes, where there are household Gods 
jind Goddesses, to kindle five lamps called Panchapradip in the evenings 
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we took part in it in our infancy, 

ped in our houses, we confess 
much in it as when we saw it established in connection with 
the worship of the great God of the Universe. Never was 
feeling so much excited, never was the glory of God so keen- 
]y realised, never did the heart experience such raptures, 
never did we learn so much, as when we raised our voices 
in solemn thanksgiving to the Lord. As the bells rang, the 
bugle sounded, the drum beat and also the Kansar, Ghanta, 
the name of God resounded on all sides. The incense filled 
the hall with sweet perfume, and rows of lights in front of 
the Vedi (pulpit) lent an additional grace to its appearance. 
When the Arati ended, the minister stood on the altar and 
began to pour forth thanksgiving and hallelujah to the 
Supreme Mother. There was the Panchapradip or five 
lights placed before the altar and the minister proceeded to 
explain its use. People worship their idols with this light, 
and the symbol is well explained by the fact that the divine 
face is rendered visible if the worshipper has in him five¬ 
fold light, viZf purity, love, faith, bhakti, and conscience. It 
is these that illumine the face of God. If a person has not 
these, he is unable to find Him. The prayer lasted for 
half an hour, after which there was enthusiatic Sankirtan. 

The following is the description of the* Arati held on the 
occasion of the Flag ceremony during the evening service on 
24th January : 

One remarkable feature of the present Anniversary was 
the importance attached to the banner bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion of the New Dispensation A silver banner has been 
subscribed for by the ladies and fixed upon the top of the 
steeple of the Mandir. The minister gave a sermon on the 
Banner of the Dispensation on the 16th instant, i.e, the Sun¬ 
day preceding the Anniversary Utsav. The Banner was ex¬ 
plained as indicating the renewed enthusiasm in the propa¬ 
gation of the new faith, in the conquest of untruth, in the 
conversion of sinners. The Banner indicates the new 


when idols were worship, 
never knew there was so 


and wave before the Gods and Goddesses accompanied by the ringing of bells 
Itnd at times beating of drums. This ceiemony is called Arati. 
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Spirit of union, the spiritual brotherhood in which all 
the prophets of the world had their part, the spiritual 
arnay going to vanquish selfishness, discord, false 
individuality, and to create an organisation which will 
embrace all mankind. Every faithful Brahmo and 
member of the New Dispensation was exhorted to vow 
his allegiance to this banner of regenerated and saving 
theism. Accordingly, on the evening of the annual festival, 
held on Sunday last, the prominent object noticed by the 
congregation was a handsome crimson silk banner mounted 
upon a silver pole, fixed on the open space of marble pave¬ 
ment m front of the pulpit. After the Sankirtan at sunset 
began the ceremony, announced before, of unfurling the flag 
of the New Dispensation. A new form of evening worship, 
called Arati, was first gone through. The Arati is chiefly 
celebrated by the Sikhs at nightfall with hymns, and the 
accompaniment of many lights. The Brahmos had composed 
a grand hymn for the occasion glorifying the many attributes 
of the Supreme Mother in profound language and sentiment. 
The worshippers held each a lighted candle in his hand, 
creating a brilliant and picturesque effect. Dozens of 
musical instruments from the English bugle and gong to the 
traditional conch-shell were loudly, boldly and simultaneous¬ 
ly performed upon. The varied and deafening peals issuing 
from these instruments combined with the voices of scores 
of men, who stood up and went round in a circle with the 
burning tapers in their hands, heartily chanting the Arati 
hymn produced upon the immense crowd present an effect 
which must be felt to be described. When this evening 
adoration was over, the minister solemnly unfurled the Dis¬ 
pensation Banner. He then addressed the assembled apos¬ 
tles to the following effect ; 

“Apostles of the New Dispensation, you are chosen by 
the Lord of heaven to preach His saving truth to the world. 
Behold the flag of the New Dispensation before you, under 
the shadow of which is the reconciliation of all things. 
There are under it reconciled the four scriptures of the four 
great religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity and 
Lhommedanism. The East, West, North and South are 
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reconciled under it. Men and women, the old and the 
young are cherished and reconciled under it. Wisdom (jnan), 
Love (hhaliti), Communion (yoga) and good works (karma) 
are reconciled under it. Apostles of the New Dispensation, 
go, preach, spread the spirit of the universal union which the 
flag before you represents. You hold in your hands candles 
which are giving out bright light. I charge you, brethren, 
to hold up before men’s eyes the brighter light of purity, 
spirituality, meekness, yoga, bhakti and jnan ; preach and 
propagate the New Dispensation each and all of you, far and 
near, and everywhere according to your light and faith. For 
the maintenance of your life and health some of your apos¬ 
tolical brethren will serve you as your servants. Be true to 
the flag of the New Dispensation, and God be with you. In 
token of your vow of allegiance touch the banner, bow down 
before God to give you strength and the light of faith." 

The apostles then each and all touched the banner, and 
bowed their heads to God. Those among the congregation 
who accepted the New Dispensation were asked to come 
forward and touch the banner, while their names were being 
taken down. This they were told to do, because it would 
be too long for each of them to come and sign a form of 
declaration. But some of them also made a low bowby way 
of supplicating God for help and guidance. 

On the day following, i,e., Monday, the ladies performed 
a similar ceremony before the flag. They had composed 
and sweetly sang a new hymn, they walked round with dis¬ 
hevelled hair and great plates of illuminated lamps. The 
sight was beautiful and a blessed one. 

I may remark in passing that out of the immense crowd 
alluded to above, as present on the 14th January, only 74 per¬ 
sons came forward to touch the banner and thereby profess 
their allegiance to the New Dispensation. 

The second memorable incident in connection with that 
year’s festival was the unveiling of Raja Rammohun Roy’s 
portrait. The ceremony took place in the Albert Hall on the 
14th of January 1881 in the presence of nearly three hundred 
persons assembled. Mr. Sen unveiled it and made a speech. 
The unveiling of that portrait has a little history of its own 
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which will be best told by the following lines from Miss Collet's 
Brahmo Year Book for 1881 : 

It may perhaps be remembered that at the first anniver¬ 
sary after the Schism of 1878, the Adi and the Sadharan 
Samaj combined to celebrate Rammohun Roy's memory, an 
invitation to all Brahmos having been sent out to meet for 
that purpose at the house of the venerable Devendranath 
Tagore. The meeting was a great success, numbering more 
than a thousand persons, ''and the proceedings were solemn 
and impressive from beginning to end.” But although some 
members of the Brahmo Samaj of India were present, the 
leaders of the Samaj held aloof, and the Sunday Mirror threw 
cold water on the affair. When, however, the commemora¬ 
tion was on the eve of taking a more extended shape at the 
anniversary of 1880, the Brahmo Samaj of India leaders 
suddenly woke up and started a commemoration project of 
their own, calling a public meeting and inviting subscrip¬ 
tions. 

In due course of time subscriptions came in and the portrait 
of the Raja was got ready by an Indian artist from an old 
one which was formerly in the possession of the Raja's son, 
Babu Ramaprasad Roy. By unveiling that portrait Mr. Sen 
had certainly the satisfaction of having taken precedence over 
his adversaries, for inspite of the Raja Rammohun Roy meetings 
held for many years, no other lasting memorial of the Raja had 
yet been publicly inaugurated. 

The third important feature of that year s festival was the 
whole night vigil that Mr, Sen with his missionaries kept in the 
sanctuary of the Lily Cottage. They sat up for the whole night 
singing and praying and expounding the principles of the new 
revelation. 

The fourth was the delivery of a lecture by Mr. Sen on We 
Apostles of the Neiv Dispensation. The lecture was delivered 
in the TownHallonthe22nd January 1881. In that lecture 
Mr. Sen heralded in pompous language the advent of a new dis¬ 
pensation which sought to unify all other dispensations. He 
touched upon the main features of this Dispensation, viz » (1) 
its immediacy, (2) its subjectivity and (3) its universality. He 
laid considerable stress on this last feature. In fact he built 
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his whole discourse upon it. The following extracts will give 
some idea to the reader of the main contentions of Mr. Sen in 
that discourse : 

Come then to the synthetic unity of the New Dispen¬ 
sation. You will see how all other dispensations are harmo¬ 
nised and unified in this ; a whole host of churches resolved 
into a scientific unity. In the midst of the multiplicity of 
dispensations in the world, there is a concealed unity and it 
is of the highest importance to all that we should discover it 
with the light of logic and science. For science and salva¬ 
tion is one thing ; and the highest Unity and Deity are 
identical. Who can count the many churches in the world 
with their endless divisions and sub-divisions ? Tangled in 
the folds of perplexing problems, the world sees no way of 
escape, and in plaintive strain cries, 'Who will come to my 
rescue ?* Only science can deliver the world, and bring light 
and order out of the chaos and darkness of multiplied 
churches. If there is science in all things, is there no science 
in the dispensations of God ? Do these alone in God's 
creation stand beyond the reign of law and order ? Are 
they the arbitrary and erratic movements of nature ? Are 
they the mere fortuitous combinations of circumstances, 
accidents without method or reason ? Sure I am that amid 
their apparent anomalies and contradictions there is a logical 
unity of idea and method, and an unbroken continuity of 
sequence. All these dispensations are connected with each 
other in the economy of providence. They are linked 
together in one continuous chain which may be traced to the 
earlier age. They are a concatenated series of ideas, which 
show a systematic evolution of thought and development of 
religious life. Popular opinion, however, on this subjeet has 
always run in a contrary direction. Men have not seen, and, 
therefore, they are ready to ignore and deny, the connecting 
link between the several dispensations. The New Dispensa¬ 
tion has discovered the missing link. It has found the sacred 
thread which connects these dispensations and keeps them 
together. Where others see only confusion and anomaly, it 
sees order and continuity. Joyfully it exclaims, "I have 
found the science of dispensations at last : unity in multipli- 
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city. Here is Hinduism, there is Buddhism. To me they 
appear linked together. Here is Judaism and there is Chris¬ 
tianity. I see unity in this duality/'... 

I shall now proceed to explain the other distinguished 
characteristics of the New Dispensation. It is subjective. 
It aims at synthesis, and it aims at subjectivity. It endea¬ 
vours to convert outward facts and characters into facts of 
consciousness. It believes that God is an objective reality 
and Infinite person, the Supreme Father. In the same 
manner it believes in the objectivity of all prophets and 
departed spirits, each a person, a child of God. But the 
recognition of the objective side of truth is not tl c whole of 
philosophy or theology. There is a subjective side as well. 
We have done a great deal for the former. The latter 
demands an equally faithful recognition ; na>, it ought to 
excite much warmer interest. For the subjectivity is of 
first importance to the wants of the soul. For who among 
us does not believe in the outward and objective God ? And 
yet how few among professing Theists realise divinity in 
their own hearts ? God is not only a person, but also a 
character. As a person we worship Him ; His divine charac¬ 
ter we must assimilate to our own character. True worship 
is not completed till the worshipper's nature is converted so 
as to partake the nature of Divinity. Worship is fruitless 
if it does not make us heavenly and divine. The transfer 
of the outward deity to subjective consciousness is the 
maturity of faith, the last fact of salvation. -• 

It is this philosophy of subjectivity which underlies the 
Pilgrimages to Saints, as they are called. We have been 
asked to explain what we mean by these pilgrimages. They 
are simply practical applications of this principle of subjec¬ 
tivity. As pilgrims we approach the great saints, and 
commune with them in spirit, killing the distance of time 
and space. We enter into them, and they enter into us. 
In our souls we cherish them and we imbibe their character 
and principles. We are above the popular error which 
materialises the spirits of departed saints and clothes them 
again with the flesh and bones which they have for ever cast 
away. Nor do we hold these human spirits to be omni- 
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present... We believe they still exist but where they are we 
cannot tell. Wherever they may be, it is possible for us, 
earthly pilgrims, if we are only men of faith and prayer, to 
realise them in consciousness. If they are not personally 
present with us they may be spiritually drawn into our life 
and character. They may be made to live and grow in us. 

This is a normal psychological process to which neither 
science nor theology can take exception. Here is the subject 
mind, there is the object—a prophet or saint. The subject 
by a mysterious though natural process, absorbs the 
object.... 

This is what I mean by the philosophy of subjectivity. 
It underlies that blessed institution in the Christian Church, 
known as the Sacrament. The idea of the Lord's Supper 
many are apt to ridicule. Is it really ridiculous ? Is it not 
rather an eminently philosophical idea ? The difference 
between objectivity and subjectivity in religion and the 
superior importance of the latter none comprehended so 
thoroughly as Jesus, or he would not have instituted the 
Sacrament. The disciples and the apostles believed in Him 
as their Lord and Master, and they had assured Him of their 
loyalty and devotion. Why then did he demand of them 
further allegiance ? Why did he impose upon them the 
obligation of eating his flesh and drinking his blood, saying 
'"This do in remembrance of me"? Why was this ceremony 
at all necessary ? Because the prophet saw, with the eye of 
a prophet, that his people would continue to hold him up as 
an objective impersonation of truth and purity, and he 
wished to pievent it....He preferred subjective allegiance, 
the loyalty which, while it intellectually accepted him, 
absorbed him spiritually in the inner consciousness. 
Nothing short of internal assimilation and absorption could 
satisfy Jesus. And this beautiful idea he embodied symboli¬ 
cally in the Eucharist. 

Then he concludes : 

Such is the New Dispensation It is harmony of all 
scriptur-^s, and prophets and dispensations. It is not an 
isolated creed, but the science which binds and explains and 
harmonises all religions. It gives to history a meaning. 
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to the action of Providence a consistency, to quarreling 
churches a common bond, and to successive dispensations a 
continuity. ...It is the wonderful solvent, which fuses all 
dispensations into a new chemical compound. It is the 
mighty absorbent, which absorbs all that is good jnd true 
and beautiful in the objective world. Before the flag of the 
New Dispensation bow ye nations and proclaim the Father* 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of man. In the blessed 
Eucharist let us eat and assimilate all the saints and prophets 
of the world. Thus shall we put on the new man, and say, 
the Lord Jesus is my will, Socrates my head, Chailanya my 
heart, the Hindu Rishi my soul and the philanthropic 
Howard my right hand. And thus transf'irmed into the new 
man, let each of us bear witness unto the New Gospel.® 

The above extracts are again rather too long , but I have 
purposely made them as they furnish an explanation of some of 
the new features of the New Dispensation. In noticing that 
discourse Miss Collet complains in her Year Book that the “first 
thing which strikes one in this address is that although the 
occasion of its delivery was the thirty-first birth-day of the 
Brahmo Church, the lecturer never mentioned either the name or 
the fact of Brahmoism from beginning to end,'' 

The italics are Miss Collet's. Perhaps she forgot that it 
was the intention of Mr. Sen to announce his New Dispensation 
as a thing far exceeding the limits of old Brahmoism, and that 
his new gospel was meant as a departure from the Brahmo 
Samaj as a body. 

Another important part of that year's anniversary festival 
was the flag ceremony held on the evening of the anniversary 
day. a description of which has been given before. Of other 
things mentionable in that connection, were special services 
held for women and children, for the sacredness of domestic 
life, for inculcating duties to servants and to the poor. The 
Arya Nari Sabha, the Theological Institution and the Tand of 
Hope Union* also came in for special notice and their anniver¬ 
saries were duly celebrated. 


6. Lectures in India^ p. 428-453. 
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Preaching parties issued out from the Lily Cottage and 
visited different parts of the town and some outside stations, 
such as Shibpore, on the other side of the Hooghly. Almost all 
of them were accompanied by Mr. Sen, who took part in many 
of the preachings. One fact in connection with these preaching 
excursions requires special mention. On the day of the street 
procession, Mr. Sen delivered an open-air address in Beadon 
Square, Calcutta, and whilst returning to his house through 
Cornwallis Street, branched off from the main road to the door 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Prayer Hall, where a lecture was 
being delivered at the time and ‘'in the most humble mood,*' 
to use the description given by the Sunday Mirror of January 30, 
1881, “he knelt down before the building, while his friends 
surrounded him and sang. He remained kneeling and praying 
for a few minutes, with bended head, and then as silently rose 
and walked away with his friends.'" This prayer for his enemies 
became a significant feature of his anniversary festivals from this 
year. Some of his zealous followers went further ; visiting the 
houses of his leading adversaries and making little presents to 
them as tokens of gratitude. 

At the conclusion of the festival the old Missionary Con¬ 
ference was converted into the Apostolical Durbar. And inas¬ 
much as the inauguration of the Durbar was an important part 
of the new movement, a little more detailed notice seems to be 
necessary. 

The Durbar was started on the 16th Magh corresponding 
to the 29th January 1881. On that day the missionaries of 
Mr. Sen, numbering fourteen in Calcutta and seven at Dacca, 
were classified under two heads ; first, Apostles proper, secondly 
their Assistants or Apostles on probation. Rev. Bhais Aghor 
Nath Gupta, Gour Govinda Roy, Trailokya Nath Sanyal, 
Woomanath Gupta, AmritaLal Bose, Pratap Chandra Mozoom- 
dar, Girish Chandra Sen, Banga Chandra Roy, Dinanath Majum- 
dar and Peary Mohun Chaudhuri, were at once taken as Apostles 
and particular spheres of mission work were apportioned to 
them ; whereas Rev. Bhais Kanti Chandra Mitra, Prasanta 
Kumar Sen, Mahendra Nath Bose, Ram Chandra Singh and 
Kedar Nath De were accepted as their Associates to help them 
in their work by raising funds and in other ways. The charge 
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of preaching the new gospel in Eastern Bengal was given to 
Rev Bhai Banga Chandra Roy assisted by his six co-adjutors, 
Bhais Durga Nath Roy, Baikuntha Nath Ghosh, Ishan Chandra 
Sen, Dinanath Karmakar, Chandra Mohun Karmakar and 
Kailash Chandra Nandi. 

Besides these, twentyfive gentlemen, belonging to differ¬ 
ent parts of the country such as Calcutta, Monghyr, Gaya, 
Assam, Rangpur, Balasore, Sind, Punjab, Orissa, Mymen- 
singh, Dacca, Kishoreganj, Chittagong and Bangalore were 
accepted as Lay-preachers. At a subsequent meeting of the 
Durbar, held on the 19th Magh or 1st February, the different 
spheres of the mission work of the apostles, who were shortly to 
start on their tours, were dehnitly laid down ; and the charge of 
raising funds for helping them was given to assistant apostles 
specially appointed for that purpose. 

Soon followed some other things. At the meeting of the 
Durbar held on the 11th Falgoon (B. E.) next, under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. Sen no doubt, a special resolution laid down the 
following principle as stated by Rev. Bhai Gour Govinda Roy 
in his life of ''Minister Keshub Chunder Sen’* : 

At the present time the New Dispensation is to be kept 
separate and distinct. Care should be taken that it may not 
be mixed up with and be lost in the old Brahmo community. 
There is danger of sectarianism and narrowness in the way 
of preserving this separateness and integrity ; but such a fear 
must not be allowed to influence us. For, a party of enemies 
are standing in our way whose objects are dreadful and 
dangerous. They have already let flow the stream of sexual 
immorality. If we don't stand as guardians of purity, the 
whole country is in danger of being flooded with that 
stream.’' 

It was also decided at that meeting that apostles entrusted 
with the charge of carrying the new banner of this new 
jehad should issue out on their preaching excursions after the 
Basanta Utsa'v or Spring festival, that was to be held on the day 
of the full moon, which fell on the 3rd of Chaitra B. E. or 15th 
of March. A special service was held in the morning on that 

7. Gour Govinda Roy, Acharya Kethavchandra, Vol. Ill, p. 1708. 
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day in the Lily Cottage which Mr. Sen signalised by a new vow 
called the Vow of Poverty, evidently to impress on the minds 
of his departing friends the spirit of self-abnegation in which 
they should carry on their great and important work. The 
following is the description of the ceremony as translated from 
the Dharmatattwa : 


he Vow of Poverty 

On Tuesday the third of Chaitra (15th March) the day 
of the full moon and the anniversary of the birth of Chaitanya, 
there was a special festival. In the afternoon of the preced¬ 
ing day the the Minister (Mr. Sen) had shaved his head and 
on the morning of the day of the festival Bhai Kanti Chandra 
Mitra washed the feet of the Apostles, and Bhai Gour 
Govinda Roy wiped them, The domestic chapel of the Lily 
Cottage was decorated with garlands of flowers. After the 
brethren had taken their seats, Bhai Pratap Chandra 
Mozoomdar read passages from the Bible containing the 
charge delivered by Jesus to his apostles. Then the Minister 
dressed in gairik robe (the customary attire of Hindu men¬ 
dicants) ascended the pulpit and commenced the service with 
a prayer for the descent of the dove of inspiration and went 
through, as usual, the portion of the service including adora¬ 
tion and meditation. After general prayer (that is after the 
first half of the usual service) he (Mr. Sen) tore up the cloth 
and reduced it to a form of Kaupin (the mendicant's rag) and 
wore it and held in his hand the Bhikshar Jhuli (the beggar's 
bag) and the danda or the beggar’s staff. Bhai Kanti Chandra 
Mitra poured into the bag a handful of rice out cf the quan¬ 
tity contributed by Lakshman Chandra Singh. After this 
Rev. Upadhyaya (Gour Govinda) placed around the 
Minister's neck a medal marked with the stamp of the New 
Dispensation and the Minister placed similar medals round 
the necks of the Upadhyaya and of Bhais Pratap Chandra 
Mozoomdar, Amrita Lai Bose and Trailokya Nath Sanyal. 
On that day no more medals were ready ; consequently they 
could not be placed round the necks of other apostles. 
Whereupon the Minister placed his hand on the heads of 
such as were deprived of them as a token of his affection. 
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Then followed an inspired and inspiring sermon to the 
apostolic body. 

After the sermon Keshub Chunder changed his beggar's 
rag and wore again his mendicant’s robes. After this he 
cooked his own food on the banks of the Kamalsarovar (the 
tank in the Lily Cottage compound) and ate with his friends. 
From that time he resigned the superintendence of his 
domestic affairs to his eldest son Karuna Kumar and began 
to live on alms. From that day one or other of his friends 
began to send provisions foi his meals. 

In the evening of the day of the festival there was a special 
service in the Brahma Mandir. The Maxxdir also was deco¬ 
rated with flowers and evergreens. On the marble pave¬ 
ment before the pulpit there sat six of the apostles, three 
on each side ; Bhai Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, Bhai 
Aghor Nath Gupta, Bhai Kedar Nath Dc, Bhai Gour Govinda 
Roy, Bhai Girish Chandra Sen and Bhai Amritalal Bose. 
After Keshub Chunder had finished the first portion of the 
adoration describing God as Truth (Satyam), as a mark of the 
essential unity of the apostolical body, Bhai Pratap Chandra 
went through the portion of adoration describing God as 
wisdom (Jnanam), Bhai Aghor Nath Gupta as Infinite 
(Anantam) and so on, six persons dealt with six attributes of 
the Deity.*' 

After this the apostles started to several spheres of their 
mission-work on the 24th of March. And on the same day a 
weekly four -page journal called the New Dispensation was issued 
under the special editorial charge of Mr. Sen himself. Its object 
was to give freer scope to the later developments of his faith 
than it was possible to do in the pages of the Sunday Mirror, 
which was partly a general newspaper and which from this time 
was placed under the editorial management of his younger 
brother, Krishna Bihari Sen. The flag of the New Dispensa¬ 
tion engraved on the front page and embodying in itself the 
Hindu trident, the Christian cross and the Mahommedan 
crescent, was a significant mark of the paper. It opened with 
the following statement of the creed of the New Dispensation : 

One God, one Scripture, one Church. 

Eternall progress of the soul. 
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Communion of Prophets ane Saints. 

Fatherhood and motherhood of God ; and Brotherhood 
of man and sisterhood of woman. 

Harmony of Knowledge and Holiness, Love and Work, 
Yoga and Asceticism in their highest development. 

Loyalty to Sovereign. 

The paper New Dispensation began to report, week after 
week, the sayings and doings of the great leader in connection 
with the new movement. Under the heading called Benediction 
it enumerated the institutions that then existed and formed 
parts of the work of the newly organized Church. They were 
the following ; 

(1) The Brahma Mandir or the Tabernacle of the New 
Dispensation. 

(2) Sunday Mirror, Weekly English Journal. 

(3) Dharmatattwa, Fortnightly Bengali Journal, 

(4) Paricharika, Monthly Ladies' Journal. 

(5) Sulabha Samachar, Weekly Pice-paper for the 
masses. 

(6) Albert School for boys. 

(7) Girls' school. 

(8) The poor, infirm and the sick under the Charity 
Section of the Indian Reform Association. 

(9) Arya Nari Samaj or Ladies' Union for prayer and 
social improvement. 

(10) Apostolic Durbar ; Missionary Conference and 
Business. 

(11) Mangal Bari or Apostolic Homes. 

(12) Theological Institution. 

In the above list we do not find the mention of the 
Theistic Quarterly Review which had been started in 1879 and of 
which Rev. Bhai Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar was placed in 
editorial charge. Apparently it had died a natural death before 
the starting of the New Dispensation. 

Before I enter upon the narration of a number of new 
ceremonies introduced by Mr. Sen at this time I must stop to 
take notice of a public epistle addressed by a number of leading 
members of the Prarthana Samaj of Bombay to the three 
Calcutta Samajes pleading for union amongst the conflicting 
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churches. One nf these letters was received by Mr. Sen during 
the preceding a. .niversary festival, but could not be replied to 
by him before the middle of May. The reader will notice the 
letter in the Appendix.* 

To that remarkable letter Mr. Sen returned the following 
reply from the side of the Apostolical Durbar, published in the 
New Dispensation of May 19th, 1881: 

“Unto the church of God which is in Western India.’’ 

Grace be unto you, and peace and joy everlasting from 
God our Father, and the Father of saints in heaven. 

We thank you brethren, for your epistle and we recipro¬ 
cate your good wishes. 

You desire unity m the Church. You wish that the 
various sections into which it is divided may be one in the 
Lord. So be it. Let us all pray for the consolidation of 
our church and our prayer shall be heard. 

Under the New Dispensation shall all be united in the 
fullness of time ; so saith the Lord ; yes, all true believers in 
providence shall He unite. 

Already has he winnowed away doubters and dreamers 
and men of little faith, and is bringing together into one fold 
all true believers from one end of the country to the other. 

God be thanked, the Church of the New Dispensation 
is growing in vitality inspite of much derision and opposi¬ 
tion and is gathering strength amid trials. 

In the orthodox and full faith of the New Gospel may 
the partial and fragmentary creeds of the older churches be 
perfected. So we pray, so we hope. 

Joy abounds in our hearts, dear brethren, because of the 
fullness of our faith in the Lord and the saints and the fruits 
which in abundance He has vouchsafed unto us. 

We only wish all our brethren were gathered together 
in the Lord's fold in this season of joy. 

We pity those who, professing the Theist s name, have 
gone farther and farther away from the orthodox faith, and 
are not with us in this jubilee. The Lord bring them to us, 
that we all rejoice and dance together. 


Vide Appendix L. 
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One of our brothers have we deputed unto you and we 
beg yo will accept his humble services. Look upon him as 
your servant. Brethren, pray unceasingly that the Lord of 
Truth may put down error and infidelity, vice and sensuality, 
in the land, and spread truth and purity and gladness among 
its teeming millions. 

Bear witneess unto the truth, and God will bless you. 

May Eastern India and Western India, may Northern 
India and Southern India, march joyfully and unitedly 
singing the name of the Lord of the New Dispensation. 

Your dutiful servants ever, 
Apostles of the New Dispensation. 

Sacramental Ceremony 

I must now turn to some new ceremonies that were intro¬ 
duced at this time. The first to be mentioned in that connec¬ 
tion was the ''New Sacramental Ceremony''. The following is 
the description of the ceremony as given in the first number of 
the New Dispensation, The ceremony took place in the Lily 
Cottage on the 6th of March, 1881 : 

On Sunday, the 6th March, the ceremony of adapting 
the sacrament to Hindu life was performed, with due solem¬ 
nity...The Hindu apostles of Christ gathered after prayers 
in the dinner hall, and sat upon the floor upon the bare 
ground. Upon a silver plate was rice, and in a small goblet 
was water, and there were flowers and leaves around both. 
The Minister rean the following verses from Luke XXII— 

"And he took bread and gave thanks, and broke it and 
gave unto them, saying, 'This is my body which is given for 
you. This do in remembrance of me'. 

"Likewise also the cup after supper, saying 'This cup is 
the New Testament in my blood which is shed for you'.'' 

A prayer was then offered asking the Lord to bless the 
sacramental rice and water : 

Touch this rice and this water. Oh Holy Spirit, and 
turn their grossly material substance into sanctifying spiritual 
forces, that they may, upon entering our system, be assimi¬ 
lated to it as the flesh and blood of all the saints in Christ 
Jesus. Satisfy the hunger and thirst of our souls with the 
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rich food and drink thou hast placed before us. Invigorate 
us with Christ-force and nourish us with saintly life. 

The Lord blessed the rice and he blessed the water. 

And these were then served in small quantities to those 
around, and men ate and drank reverently, and women and 
children also ate and drank and they blessed God, the God 
of prophets and saints. 

Nine days later, as I have described before, on Tuesday 
the 3rd of Chaitra (March 15) there was a special festival on the 
occasion of the Basanti Purnima (vernal full moon) and of the 
anniversary of the birth of Chaitanya, the founder of the Bengal 
School of Vaishnavism, dn.\ a. Vow of Poverty was administered 
by Mr. Sen to his apostles. 

I he Vow of Self- surrender 

The New Dispensation of April 7, 1881, notices a new 
vow called the Vow of Self surrender administered by Mr. Sen 
to a number of disciples whom he called Grihastha Vairagis or 
Ascetic House-holders. The following is the description of it : 

Last Sunday a new order was instituted among the 
true believers, the order of Grihastha Vairagi or Ascetic 
House-holder. Three men were admttted into the order on 
the above day. They are men of the world. They attend 
office, and by secular work acquire money. They are not 
missionaries ; they do not discharge the priestly functions. 
Yet they wish to act upon the ascetic principle of ‘Self¬ 
surrender’ and would give their substance to the Mother 
Church. They would labour and earn money at the sweat 
of the brow. But their earnings they would lay at the feet 
of the Church with the fullest resignation as becomes her 
children and servants. Thus all the work of the labourer 
will devolve upon them, with all its attendant troubles and 
hardships, cares and anxieties, while money having passed 
out of their hands, covetousness becomes impossible and the 
sting of worldliness is destroyed. To earn is their business, 
to spend it is the work of the Lord and His Church, and to 
His decrees they must submit ungrudgingly and even con¬ 
tentedly. Who would part with money under such condi¬ 
tions ? 
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The Neiu Dispensation of the next week, i.e., April 14, 
1881, lays down the following advice for the guidance of Ascetic 
House holders : 

When money comes into your hands, do not spend it 
unceremoniously and in a hurry. Carry it into the family 
sanctuary, lay it on the altar that the Lord may touch it and 
sanctify it. Then you may spend it, but not till then. 
Only unsanctified money is an unclean thing and the devotee 
cannot touch it. Only God's money is welcome. 

The New Dispensation of April 21, 1881, announced two 
more accessions to the order of the Ascetic House-holder, and 
in that issue of the paper we also find the mention of a Deposit 
Bank, called the Bidhan Deposit Bank, established for the 
receipt of the earnings of the Ascetic House-holders. The 
announcement runs in the following terms : 

Into the small Bidhan Deposit Bank, the devotees 
bring their monthly earnings. They deposit the money as 
soon as it comes into their hands. After it has been placed 
in the Sanctuary and sanctified by the Lord, a part of the 
money is given back to each depositor with instructions for 
its disposal. Contributions to the Church, Charity to the 
poor, allowance to mother and wife, liquidation of debt, are 
some of the prescribed items of expenditure. No depositor is 
allowed to draw more than has been credited to his account. 
The instructions of the Church must be strictly followed. 

The same issue of Mr. Sen's paper also announced that 
the 'vow of poverty' mentioned before had been renewed for 
another month. And we also learn from the Dharmatattwa that 
Mr. Sen himself observed that vow for one month, living on 
alms contributed by friends and disciples and also by the 
members of his family. 

An Order of Sisterhood 

On the 12th of April, the Bengali New Year’s day, there 
was a special festival held in the Tabernacle of the New Dispen¬ 
sation and that day witnessed the creation of an Order of Sister¬ 
hood, The following is the account of this Order of Sisterhood 
as it appeared in the New Dispensation of 14th April, 1881 : 

Vows (for women) have been instituted, embracing 
varieties of duty and discipline, which are solemnly adopted 
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in the sanctuary, and kept up for a certain length of time. 
These vows enjoin meditation, abstemiousness, study of 
character, charity, kindness to lower animals, nursing of 
children, cleanliness and sanitation. On Tuesday last 
ladies were solemnly initiated into different holy orders. 
The vows of the first order we give below : 

Chanting of 108 divine names, and Homage to Saints 
and Prophets. 

Morning readings—Rigveda texts. 

Midday readings—Bible. 

Giving water and sharbat to devotees. 

Cooking her own food. 

Covering the head with a piece of cloth while in the 
temple. 

Solitary meditation, and singing with the accompani¬ 
ment of the Ektara. 

Songs of the New Dispensation, and other hymns. 

Short family prayer with children. 

Hearing the life of Chaitanya. 

The younger girls and those who are unmarried had 
suitable vows administered to them. 

Order of Divinity Students 

On May 22, a similar vow was ac^ministered to eleven 
young men as Divinity Students. The following appeared in 
that connection in the New Dispensation of May 26 : 

It is proposed to organize an Order of Students of the 
New Dispensation, for the benefit chiefly of those young men, 
who, whether at home or in schools, are engaged in cultivat¬ 
ing the intellect and acquiring knowledge. The order was 
lately announced, and on Sunday last eleven young men 
appeared in the Sanctuary as candidates for the preparatory 
vow, which was instituted on the occasion. In the course of 
the service the minister explained the advantages of the vow 
and then proceeded to administer it to the candidates. The 
vow embraces the following duties, and is to be observed for 
a fortnight. 

Immediately after rising from bed, reading Pratah 
Smaraniya or remembering the Lord, and Scriptural reading. 

31 
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Morning service and reading the Hundred and Eight 

names.* 

Daily study*or work. 

Study of grass with a view to learn humility. 

Study of flowers with a view to learn tenderness. 

Study of firmament and contemplation of the Infinite, 

Study of prescribed theological works. 

Before going to bed confession of sin and prayer. 
Three more divinity students were subsequently added 
to the eleven. 

The Horn Ceremony 

The next thing to be mentioned was the Horn Ceremony. 
Let the New Dispensation of 19th June, 1881, speak for itself: 

On Tuesday last the sanctuary witnessed a new and 
imposing, and we may add, an instructive spectacle. There 
was a large iron fire-pan in front of the Vedi (pulpit) ; and 
in an earthen vessel was Ghee or clarified butter ; bundles of 
sticks and pieces of fire-wood were gathered in one place 
and there was a large metallic spoon ••.Varieties of beauti¬ 
ful and fragrant flowers and evergreens in abundance formed 
a semi-circle, around the place where these things were 
arranged. No one was prepared for such a striking sight, 
as none even among the select few who were present knew 
what was going to happen. After the introductory portion 
of the service was over, the minister invoked Divine blessing 
on the Ceremony which had to be performed, and prayed 
that it might become profitable unto the Church. He then 
lighted up the fuel before him, and pouring over it clarified 
butter, produced a brisk fire, which he thus addressed : '‘O 

thou blazing Agni, great art thou, great among the forces in 
creation. We shall honour thee and magnify thee because 
of thy greatness and majesty. Thou art not God ; we do 


• The custom of repeating 108 names cf Krishna is a pious practice 
amongst devout Vaishnavas. In imitation of that practice a Brahmo friend 
originally composed a Bengali hymn recounting 108 names of God. This 
hymn has been subsequently translated into Sanskrit verse by Rev. Bhai 
Gour Govinda Roy and its repetition forms an essential part of the public 
service of the New Dispensation Church. 
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not adore thee. But in thee dwelleth the Lord, the Eternal, 
Inextinguishable Flame, the Light of the Universe, the Im¬ 
manent Fire, the Fire of fire, whom fire doth reveal and 
glorify, O thou brilliant Agni, in thee we behold our Res¬ 
plendent Lord. His hand holds up thy holy flame. With¬ 
out Him thou art nought. Then let us glorify Him, thy 
God and our God, The Lord has made thee, O Agni, for¬ 
midable and mighty, mighty to consume and destroy. With 
thy tremendous force thou burnest and swallowest extensive 
forests, and reducest cities and towns into ashes. Before thy 
fury, heroes tremble in utter helplessness. But if, Agni, 
thou art a fierce enemy to be always dreaded, thou art also a 
benefactor, worthy of ail honour and gratitude. Our friend 
thou art, O Agni. Thy good services who can recount ? 
In the firmament above thou art ablaze as the Sun, and thou 
scatterest light and heat in all directions for our benefit. 
Down below on earth, in the home of every house-holder 
thou kindlest a flame to cook our daily food ; thou cheerest 
us in cold wintry nights ; thou lightest the candle to give 
us light in the midst of darkness. Thou removest plague 
and pestilence and foul diseases, and thou dost purify the 
air by destroying noxious effluvia. Therefore our venerable 
forefathers, the ancient Aryan Rishis, greatly honoured thee 
and performed the Sacred Horn unto thy glory. O friend 
and benefactor of the human race, O thou whose glory 
the Rigveda so devoutly sang four thousand years ago, burn 
brightly before us that we may sing thy praise amid the 
civilisation of the nineteenth century and be worthy of our 
forefathers. Blessed art thou, O Agni, for thou art a blaz¬ 
ing witness unto the Lord, and thou revealest His brightness 
unto man.’' 

After addressing the blazing fire in the above manner, 
the minister concluded with the following prayer : 

thou resplendent God of Fire, O God of Agni, as 
Agnihotri and priest I initiate the ceremony of the true 
Horn, under thy command, for the destruction of carnal 
propensities. Help us, God ; good God, help us. In the 
holy fire we desire to burn, to-day, our sins and iniquities. 
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our foul desires and the lust of the flesh. As the fire before 
us burns these pieces of fuel, so shall we burn our anger 
and avarice, lust and pride, and all our passions in the fire 
of Thy holiness. We are not saved till the very root of sin 
and temptation is burnt up. The son of God in an instant 
vanquished Satan and overcame temptation. And so the 
blessed Buddha indignantly drove away the tempter Mara 
and conquered flesh. Administer unto us, O Resplendent 
Spirit, fire-baptism that we may vanquish the tempter as 
those master souls did. Root out iniquity. Destroy the 
very seed of corruption, O Lord. Annihilate Satan and 
burn Death, that we may put on incorruption and an ever¬ 
lasting life. These six pieces of fuel burn and are reduced 
to ashes. May they typify the destruction of our carnal 
passions in the fire of Thy Holiness.” 

Thus saying, the minister cast the six pieces of fuel into 
the burning fire, the congregation exclaiming together, 
“Victory to God, Victory to God, Victory to God.” 

The New Baptismal Ceremony 

Soon after the Horn Ceremony, followed the New Baptis¬ 
mal Ceremony, of which the following account appeared in the 
New Dispensation of June 16, 1881 ; 

The new ceremony of overcoming temptation, which 
was initiated on Tuesday, the 7th, was consummated on 
Sunday last. What began with fire ended with water. The 
typical destruction of carnality was naturally followed by the 
symbol of new birth. Fire killed and consumed the old 
man ; Baptism evolved the new man. 

After service in the Tabernacle, the devotees congre¬ 
gated in the family sanctuary. The minister took his seat 
on the Vedi (pulpit) and offered a short prayer to the follow¬ 
ing effect ; 

“Eternal Spirit, we thy pilgrim servants, desire to go on 
pilgrimage to the Jordan, in the Holy Land, for our redemp¬ 
tion s sake. We desire to be where, eighteen centuries ago, 
Jesus, Thy son, was baptised. Gratify thou our heart’s 
longing, and guide us and cheer us in our pilgrimage." 
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The devotees then formed a procession, and solemnly 
moved on, singing a hymn with the accompaniment of the 
Mridanga, the conch-shell and cymbals, till they reached 
the bathing ghat of the Kamal Sarobar or the tank attached 
to the Sanctuary. The place had been decorated with 
flowers and evergreens, and the flag of the New Dispensa¬ 
tion was waving in the breeze. The devotees took their 
seats upon the steps of the ghat ; the minister sat upon a 
piece of tiger's skin, stretched upon a wooden Vedi erected 
for the occasion. Deep silence prevailed. It was near mid¬ 
day, the'•torrid Sun burning overhead, when the minister 
addressed his people as follows : 

'‘Beloved brethren, wc have come into the land of the 
Jews, and we are seated on the Bank of the Iordan. Let 
them that have eyes see. Verily, verily, here was the Lord 
Jesus baptised eighteen hundred years ago. Behold the 
Holy Waters wherein was the Son of God immersed ; see ye 
here the blessed Jesus, and by his side John the Baptist, 
administering the rite of Baptism, and behold in the sky 
above, the descent of the Holy Ghost. All three are here 
present. Father, Son and Holy spirit, spiritually united." 

Then addressing the water the minister said : 

“O Thou Great Varuna, Water of life ! sacred water, 
Mighty expanse of Seas and Oceans and Rivers, we glorify 

thee, thou art not God, but the Lord is in thee. A 

most helpful friend art thou unto us. From the clouds 
above thou comest in copious showers to quench the thirst 
of the parched earth and to fertilize its soil. 

“Thou fillest rivers, seas and oceans. Thou causest the 
dry earth to become fruitful, and thou producest the plenti¬ 
ful harvest, fruits and corn in abundance, for our nourish¬ 
ment. O friend of the human race, thou satisfiest our hun¬ 
ger, thou appeasest our thirst. Thou cleanest our body, and 
our home, and washest away filth and impurity. O thou 
great purifier, thou healest disease and thou givest health. 
Cooler and comforter, daily we bathe in thee, and feel re¬ 
freshed and comforted. Ships freighted with riches float 
upon thy bosom, and bring us affluence from distant shores. 
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O serene pacifier, thou extinguishest all agony and refreshest 
the troubled head. O true friend and benefactor, our vener¬ 
able ancestors loved thee and honoured thee and adored thee. 
And to-day, as in days gone by, the Ganga, the Yamuna, the 
Narmada, the Godavari, the Kaveri, the Krishna and all 
the sacred streams in the land are greatly revered by the 
people. Say mighty Varuna, didst Thou not suggest to 
Buddha the idea of Nirvana, O thou extinguisher of the fire 
of all pain and discomfort ? And Jesus too magnified thee, 
and he praised thee as none ever did before. In the holy 
Jordan was the Son of God baptised.'’ 

The minister read the whole of Matthew, Ch. Ill: 

*Tn those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea,” etc. 

He explained the true secret of Baptism thus : 

‘'Why did Jesus plunge into the water of the river ? 
Because he saw the water was full of God. The Omni¬ 
present Spirit of God he saw moving upon the face of the 
water, and in every drop sparkled divinity. In such holy 
water, in the Jordan of Divine life was Jesus immersed. 
And as he dipped into the water, he dipped into Divinity, 
and straightway he came out of the water, full of new or 
Divine life, and the holy spirit over-head announced his 
acceptance by God as ‘His beloved son’. Thus in Him 
was the Father glorified and likewise the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost. 

“Behold my brethren, the water before us is full of the 
Lord, and blessed are they who are baptised in it, as was 
Jesus of Nazareth.” 

The minister annointed himself with flower-oil and 
went down into the water. Standing with his head above 
the water, and reverently looking above, he thus prayed : 

“May I behold Thy bright and sweet face, O God, my 
Father, in the water that encompasses me ! Convert this 
water into the water of grace and holiness that I may be 
immersed in life everlasting. May Thy beloved Son abide in 
my soul ! May John the Baptist be here to administer unto 
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me the sacred rite ! And may Thy Holy Spirit hover over 
my head, and inspire me 

After this, he thrice immersed himself, saying ''Glory 
unto the Father,'* *'Glory unto the Son,** “Glory unto 
the Holy Ghost“. To magnify three in one, he dipped 
once more saying “Blessed be Sachchidananda* (The 
Vedanic Trinity—Truth, Wisdom, and Joy in one). 

With the water he washed his eyes and ears, his hands 
and feet and prayed with clasped hands ; “O Lord of rivers 
and seas ! Lord of water, cleanse Thy poor servant, and 
purify my body and my soul. Thy holy spirit encircles me 
right and left* before and behind. 1 have plunged into 
Thy holiness and love, Thy power, wisdom and joy. In 
the river of Thy sweet nectar have 1 been immersed, O 
Sachchidananda, and great is my joy. I thank Thee, and I 
bless Thee, O God of my salvation, O merciful Father, that 
Thou hast baptised me with the water of life eternal and 
Thy holy spirit.** 

The singing apostle then poured water upon the 
minister*s head. A number of earthen and metallic vessels 
were then filled with Santijal or water of peace. 

The minister came out of the water with his Kaman- 
dalu (an ascetic's water-pot) filled with the water of peace, 
and sprinkled it over the heads of the assembled devotees, 
all shouting together “peace, peace, peace**. 

A number of these devotees then reverently went 
through the ceremony of Immersion, while the minister 
changing his dress put on the ascetic*s yellow robe. 

The whole party having left, a number of ladies and 
children of the New Dispensation came to the spot, and 
after immersion and a short prayer joyfully carried home 
the vessels of water.’* 

It was but natural that after all these new developments tlie 
Bhadrotsav of this year, which was celebrated on the 28th 
August, was the scene of great enthusiasm, and Mr. Sen once 
more emphasised the new ideals inculcated during the previous 
months. The marriage of Mr, Sen's second daughter with 
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Kumar Gajendra Narayan, of the Gooch Behar Raj family, and 
of his first son with Miss Mohini Khastgir, a daughter of Dr. 
Annada Charan Khastgir of early female emancipationist fame, 
which took place shortly before this festival, largely added to 
that enthusiasm. 

But the year did not close quite happily. Towards the end 
of the year, there happened the mournful event of the untimely 
death of Rev. Bhai Aghor Nath Gupta, one of the chosen 
apostles of the New Dispensation He had been justly styled 
Sadhu or Saint Aghor Nath. His name was known to old 
Brahmo history. He had joined the Brahmo Samaj in the early 
sixties, when he was a student of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, 
and had since then tuken a prominent part in the propagatory 
work of the Samaj. By nature he was a Yogi or a man of rapt 
communion, deeply revered by all who knew him. He was a 
native of Santipur, a renowned village of the Nadia District in 
Bengal, and had followed his friend and fellow-villager Bijay 
Krishna Goswami from there. The two friends were fellow- 
students in the Calcutta Sanskrit College, and both were 
inspired by the same enthusiasm. Both of them threw them¬ 
selves heart and soul into the work of preaching Brahmoism 
and were chiefly instrumental in rousing a new spirit in Eastern 
Bengal in the early sixties. In laying the foundation of the 
Brahmo Samaj of India well, since its establishment in 1866 , 
Sadhu Aghor Nath had a leading hand, and by his earnest 
devotion and unostentatious piety did more than many a 
talented preacher to win over souls to the cause. Indeed he 
was one of the prime builders of the Brahmo Samaj as a 
Church, 

In the beginning of this year, along with his brother apost¬ 
les he had started on a mission tour to the Punjab, whence he 
had to return with a constitution shattered by a sudden and 
previously undetected outbreak of that fell disease, diabetes, 
which has carried off so many of our men. His case took such 
a sudden and serious turn, that he could not come down to 
Calcutta, but was laid up at Lucknow, where his elder brother 
ministered to his wants and took every care of him. Nothing 
however could stay the progress of the malady and he passed 
away, deeply mourned by a large circle of friends and admirers, 
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'‘both in the New Dispensation Church, and also outside its 
limits. 

The Last Years of Keshub Cfaunder Sen 

The year 1882 dawned upon the shattered constitution of 
Mr. Sen. The incessant activities of the great leader were 
slowly but surely undermining his health. That fell malady 
which had prematurely carried off Sadhu Aghor Nath had also 
already made its appearance in his constitution, though perhaps 
still undetected. But inspite of repeated warnings he was going 
on as if nothing could restrain him. In that spirit of utter 
self-consecration which characterised him throughout, he 
entered upon the celebration of the anniversary festival of that 
year as usual and preached, sang and danced regardless of all 
warnings, till he was actually prevented by his friends from 
going through the concluding portions of those ceremonies. 

The programme followed on the occasion of this year's 
festival was similar, in many respects, to what had been gone 
through in the previous year. For instance, there was the 
Arati round the flag of the New Dispensation in the Tabernacle 
on the 1st of Magh ; an open-air lecture in the Welling¬ 
ton Square on the second ; a Band of Hope procession in the 
streets on the fourth of Magh ; the annual meeting of the 
Theological Institution in the Albert Hall on the Gth ; the 
annual Conference of the Brahmo Samaj of India in the same 
Hall on the 7th ; the Mangal Badi festival on the 8th ; Mr. 
Sen's Town Hall lecture on That Marvellous Mystery, the 
Trinity on the 9th ; whole day festival in the Tabernacle on 
the 10th ; the festival of the Arya Nari Sama j on the 11th ; 
street procession issuing from Mr. Sen's Kalutola House and 
concluding with one of his passionate appeals in Beadon Square 
on the 12th ; preaching excursions to different parts of the town 
on the 13th ; and a garden party at Belghoria on the 18th. 
Mr. Sen took a leading part in all these spiritual exercises till 
there came the final stroke which disabled him from going 
through the concluding portions of the ceremony. 

On the day of his lecture on Trinity he was too faint and 
feeble. Yet he stood up at the appointed hour and poured 
forth his impassioned sentiments about Christ in his usual 
vein. In it he cried against the identification of the Son with 
32 
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the Father, as will be manifest from the following extracts 
quoted from his lecture. 

The identity of the Father and the Holy Ghost few 
will question, but the position of the Son is a subject of 
controversy. Let us look into this second person more 
closely. The son of God has justly been called God-man. 
Verily, verily, he is a God-man, and not aman-God. There 
is a great difference between the two. A man-God is not 
intelligible. It is untrue and absurd. It is a lie and a 
fiction. A God-man is quite intelligible, a possibility in the 
nature of things. We wonder at the idea, we bow before it 
with profound reverence. Here is no contradiction, no 
anomaly. Here man remains man, and God is only super- 
added to his nature. Humanity continues to be humanity, 
but Divinity is engrafted upon humanity. The doctrine of 
bodily resurrection, which seems to be the corner-stone of 
popular Christianity, however untenable on scientific 
grounds, suggests a very important idea. It suggests the con¬ 
tinuity of Christ’s humanity. Christ, they say, soared up and 
went back to the Father. What does this resurrection mean ? 

It means evidently that though Christ was immeasurably 
exalted on earth as the Son of God, and though he represen¬ 
ted and manifested Divinity in his own character, yet when 
he went back to his Father, he returned with all his 
humanity, and he is still with his God as his human Son. 

Is he God now ? Was the Son at once metamorphosed 
upon his death into the Father ? Has he since given up his 
humanity and merged completely into Divinity ? Does 
resurrection mean final absorption into the Di^v ine nature, 
the soul of man plunging at last into the Buddhists’s 
Nirvana or the Hindu’s Brahma ? No, Christ went up as a 
human being. He rose exactly as he was, and though now 
in the high heavens, he retains his humanity in the fullest 
measure. He was intended and designed by Providence to 
be unto man a man, a pattern man, a God-man ; and so he 
was, and so he is, and so he shall continue to be through 
endless ages. He is God in man.^ 


§. Lectures ii^ India, p. 4^8-9 
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In the records of this year we find Mr. Sen’s old journals, 
The Sunday Mirror and The New Dispensation, combined into 
the journal called The Liberal and the New Dispensation. 
The Liberal portion was devoted principally to the discussion 
of general topics, whereas the New Dispensation was devoted as 
before to purely religious and spiritual matters. 

An important event at the beginning of this 3 /ear was the 
visit of Mr. Joseph Cook of America to Calcutta. Mr. Sen gave 
him a cordial reception and took him together with a party of 
friends in a steamer to Dakshineswar to meet Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa. 

On the 19th March a special thanksgiving service was held 
in the Tabernacle for the escape of Empress Victoria from the 
hands of some assassins in England. 

Then came the first of Baisakh festival, which was conduc¬ 
ted by Mr. Sen. After this he was incapacitated from acting 
as Minister in the pulpit of the Tabernacle, through failure of 
health and strength. 

On the 8 th of April an examination was held of the students 
of the Theological Institution. Papers were set by Mr. Sen 
and Rev. Bhai Gour Govinda Roy, relating to various points of 
Theology. But Mr Sen’s state of health showed no sign of 
improvement and he was strongly urged, both by his friends 
and his medical attendants, to retire from his field of work and 
give himself complete rest. Darjeeling on the Himalayan hills 
was decided upon as his place of residence during the period of 
his retirement. But before he could proceed there he took two 
steps. First, he got up something like a rehearsal of the drama¬ 
tic performance of Nava Vrindavan, the drama composed by 
Bhai Trailokyanath Sanyal, the singing apostle, illustrating the 
principles of the New Dispensation, noticed before. During 
this period Mr. Sen earnestly set himself to organising a party 
of dramatic performers, himself taking the lead as one of the 
actors. His old love of dramatic performances, mentioned 
before, seems to have been revived at this time and with his 
failing health, and in the midst of his other occupations he was 
busy in getting up arrangements for the representation of that 
drama on the stage. The first rehearsal was gone through 
before his departure for the hills. 
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The second project with which he busied himself previous 
to his departure was the starting of the Native Ladies' Institu¬ 
tion. It was something like the conversion into a new form of 
the Metropolitan Female School noticed before. The disting¬ 
uishing character of the present Institution was to organize a 
course of lectures with attendant examinations for the ladies 
who attended it. We may briefly notice here in anticipation, 
that several of the proposed lectures were delivered during the 
course of this year and thirty-two applications were duly 
received from ladies who appeared at the examinations at the 
beginning of the next year. Of these two were for the Senior 
Certificate Examination and five for the Junior. The remain¬ 
ing candidates took up special subjects, such as, the Laws of 
Health, Cooking, Music, Original Poetry, Ethics, Needle-work, 
etc. The examinations were held at the beginning of 1883 and 
no less persons than Pandit Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna, 
C. I. E., Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Dr. Mahendra 
Lai Sircar, C. I. E., Babu Prasanna Kumar Sarvadhikari, Profe¬ 
ssor, Presidency College, Pandit Girish Chandra Vidyaratna, a 
distinguished professor of the Sanskrit College, Babu Kali 
Charan Banerjee of Christian Mission fame and Mr. Sen him¬ 
self were the examiners. 

But in starting that Institution Mr. Sen could not entirely 
shake off his dread of what he considered to be the unwelcome 
expansion of the forward movement of women. For in his 
prospectus he took care to state : *'Whatever tends to unsex 
her, to give her masculine training, or degrade her by teaching 
her mere outward accomplishments and superficial refinement, 
will be sedulously avoided in the proposed Institution." 

After the starting of this institution Mr. Sen went to Dar¬ 
jeeling, on the 4th June, with his family and stayed there for a 
little over a month, without much profit to his health. He 
returned to Calcutta in July and commenced a course of remark¬ 
able autobiographical sermons, which have been subsequently 
published in book form under the title Jivan-veda or the 
'Scriptures of Personal Life'. The revelations of his internal 
spiritual experiences contained in that book are certainly very 
interesting and instructive. In these sermons we find that he 
commenced his spiritual life with sense of sin and prayer and 
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great gloominess of spirit, which he calls Habitation in the 
Wilderness, which fortunately culminated in deliverence by the 
voice of God. Then he proceeds to describe the beginning of 
Bhakti or fervent love of God and of Yoga or communion and 
a life of faith which he describes as the wonderful arithmetic. 
As it is not possibie to give extracts from these remarkable 
sermons I must refer the reader to Rev. Bhai P. C. Mozoom- 
dar's Life of Keshub Chunder Sen, where in the appendix he 
will notice short summaries of many of these sermons. 

In the month of August after his return, there was the 
Bhadrotsav or the anniversary festival of the consecration of his 
Tabernacle. The celebratjon of that festival was also charac¬ 
teristic. The first day was devoted to communion with Moses, 
Jesus, Chaitanya, etc. ; the second day was allotted to commu¬ 
nion with Emerson, Dean Stanley and Thomas Carlyle ; the 
third day was given to communion with the whole human race. 

From the end of August the theatrical performance of the 
drama spoken of before was earnestly taken up and daily pray¬ 
ers began to be offered by Mr. Sen in his family Sanctuary for 
its success. On the 16th September there was the first public 
performance at the Lily Cottage, in which Mr. Sen took part 
as one of the actors. But its performance was not confined to 
Mr. Sen's house ; one of the performances took place on the 
2nd December in the house of Maharaja Sir Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore, which was warmly applauded by a large number of 
spectators. 

At about this time the Salvation Army made their appear¬ 
ance in India, creating some sensation in Bombay, where the 
local Government put some restraints upon their proceedings, 
which were interpreted by many as acts of persecution. A 
meeting was held in the Town Hall of Calcutta to protest 
against the action of the Bombay Government. Mr. Sen 
entered into these feelings and caused a letter of welcome to be 
addressed to Major Tucker from the side of his Apostolic Dur¬ 
bar as a mark of his sympathy with the work of the Army in 
India. 

Before we close the record of this year’s work, two more 
events deserve mention. The first was the Nam-karan or name¬ 
giving ceremony of Mr. Sen’s tenth child and fifth son ; which 
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was held with due solemnity in the family Sanctuary on the 2nd 
of September. The infant boy was named Subrata. As all 
domestic incidents of Mr. Sen's life were uniformly used by his 
close associates as occasions for fresh display of religious enthu¬ 
siasm, that incident also added a new stimulus to the cause. 
Secondly, on the 29th October following, was held a remarkable 
ceremony in which Mr. Sen and his wife took the vow of Yoga 
Devotees or rather “conjugal ascetics." The following is the 
description of that day's ceremony, as it appeared in the 
Dharmatattva : 

Last Sunday the wife of the minister, with her long 
hair cut off, entered upon the cultivation of Yoga-Dharma 
with her husband. From that day both of them retired 
from all worldly concerns. The vow of their life at present 
is to be detached from all worldly relationships and to devote 
themselves to the cultivation of the higher phases of spiri¬ 
tual life. This vow is called the Vow of conjugal asceti¬ 
cism. Monday will be devoted to the reading and hearing 
of the life of Jesus, the service of the husband, and the gift 
of gold as charity ; Tuesday to be devoted to the reading 
and hearing the life of Buddha, the service of parents, and 
gift of silver as charity ; Wednesday to be devoted to the 
reading and hearing of the same life, the service of children 
and gift wf copper as charity ; Thursday to the reading and 
hearing of the life of Mahomet, the service of brothers and 
sisters and the gift of cloth as charity ; Friday to the read¬ 
ing and hearing of the life of Nanak, the service of servants 
and the gift of paddy as charity ; Saturday to the reading 
and hearing of the life and character of Shiva and Durga, the 
service of the poor, and the gift of medicine as charity and 
Sunday to be devoted to the reading and hearing of the life 
and character of Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi, the service of 
missionaries and preachers and the gift of knowledge as 
charity. The first thing to be done after rising from bed 
was to bow to Sachckidananda, then bow to all Sadhvi Satis 
or women renowned for their conjugal fidelity, thirdly to 
bow to the New Dispensation. At the time of the bath to 
pronounce thrice ‘Hari in water' ; when sitting to eat *Hari 
in food' ; to practise Yoga with the husband, to cleanse the 
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Sanctuary, to spend some time in silent devotion in the 
Kutir or thatched chapel in the compound. 

The year 1882 closed with Mr. Sen’s English lecture deli¬ 
vered on the 28th December in the Dalhousie Institute of 
Calcutt^, during the course of which he tried to point out the 
reasons which had led to the decline of Christian Missions in 
this country. His utterances were not certainly agreeable to 
the ears of Christian workers, for whom they were intended. 

The 1st January, 1883, witnessed the birth of a new insti¬ 
tution. It was a Vedic School, whose object was the encourage¬ 
ment of Vedic studies among the young mcml'cis of his con¬ 
gregation. Well-known .scholars of the town took part in the 
opening ceremony. Pandit Brahmabrata Samadhyayi, a 
renowned Vedic scholar of the time, opened the proceedings 
with a speech in which he dwelt upon the advantages of Vedic 
studies , and Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Mahesh Chandra 
Nyayaratna, the Principal of the Sanskrit College alluded to 
before, concluded those proceedings with a sympathetic speech. 
At the beginning, the classes of the new school used to meet 
three days in the week in the Albert School but its activity 
seems to have soon declined owing to the progress of Mr. Sen’s 
disease and his consequent departure from Calcutta. It is 
difficult to ascertain the time when it became practically 
defunct. 

The new year was heralded with a significant event. In the 
New Dispensation of the 7th January there appeared in the name 
of Mr. Sen, a proclamation to all the nations of the earth, to all 
Eastern and Western sects and to all preachers and leaders of 
religion of over the world, inviting all of them to accept the 
New Dispensation. The following is the proclamation ; 

Keshub Chunder Sen, a servant of God, called to be an 
Apostle of the Church of the New Dispensation which is in 
the holy city of Calcutta, the metropolis of Aryavarta, 

To all the great nations in the world and to the chief 
religious sects in the East and the West, 

To the followers of Moses, of Jesus, of Buddha, of Con¬ 
fucius, of Zoroaster, of Mahomet, of Nanak and to the 
various branches of the Hindu Churchf 
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To the saints and the sages, the Bishops and the elders, 
the ministers and the missionaries of all these religious 
bodies, 

Grace be unto you and peace everlasting. 

Whereas sectarian discord and strife, schisms and 
enmities prevail in our Father's family, causing muflh bitter¬ 
ness and unhappiness, impurity and unrighteousness, and 
even war, carnage and bloodshed ; 

Whereas this setting up brother against brother and 
sister against sister in the name of religion has proved a 
fruitful source of evils and is itself a sin against God and 
man ; 

It has pleased the holy God to send unto the world a 
message of peace and love, of harmony and reconciliation. 

This New Dispensation hath He in boundless mercy 
vouchsafed to us in the East and we have been commanded 
to bear witness unto it among the nations of the earth. 

Thus saith the Lord : 

Sectarianism is an abomination unto me and 
unbrotherliness 1 will not tolerate. 

I desire love and unity, and my children shall be of one 
heart even as I am one. 

At sundry times have I spoken through my prophets 
and though many and various are my dispensations there is 
unity in them. 

But the followers of these my prophets have quarreled 
and fought and they hate and exclude each other. 

The unity of heaven's messages have they denied, and 
the signs that bind and harmonise them their eyes see not 
and their hearts ignore. 

Hear ye men, there is one music, but many instruments, 
one body but many limbs, one spirit but diverse gifts, one 
blood yet many nations, one church yet many churches. 

Blessed are the peace-makers, who reconcile differences 
and establish peace, good-will and brotherhood in the name 
of the Father. 

These words hath the Lord our God spoken unto us, 
and His new Gospel He hath revealed unto us, a Gospel of 
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exceeding joy. The Church Universal hath He already 
planted in this land, and therein are all prophets and all 
scriptures harmonised in beautiful synthesis. 

And these blessed tidings the loving Father hath 
charged me and my brother Apostles to declare unto all the 
nations of the world, that being of one blood, they may also 
be of one faith and rejoice in the one Lord. 

Thus shall all discord be over, saith the Lord, and 
peace shall reign on earth. 

Humbly therefore I exhort you, brethren, to accept this 
new message of Universal love. 

Hate not, but love ye one another, and be ye one in 
spirit and in truth even as the Father is one. 

All errors and impurities ye shall eschew, in whatever 
church or nation they may be found, but ye shall hate no 
scripture, no prophet, no church. 

Renounce all manner of superstition and error, infidelity 
and scepticism, vice and sensuality, and be ye pure and 
perfect. 

Every saint, every prophet and every martyr, ye shall 
honour and love as a man of God. 

Gather ye the wisdom of the East and the West, and 
accept and assimilate the examples of the saints of all ages. 

So that the most fervent devotion the deepest commu¬ 
nion, the most self-denying asceticism, the warmest philan¬ 
thropy, the strictest justice and veracity and the highest 
purity of the best men in the world may be yours. 

Above all, love one another and merge all differences in 
universal brotherhood. 

Beloved brethren, accept our 1 we and give us yours, 
and let the East and the West with one heart celebrate the 
jubilee of the New Dispensation. 

Let Asia, Europe, Africa, and America with diverse 
instruments praise the New Dispensation, and sing the 
Fatherhood of God and the B-Otherhood of man. 

This proclamation called forth criticism from many quarters. 
Some foreign papers found in it words of deep wisdom ; some 
were charmed by its broad catholicity ; whilst not a few viewed 
it as the product of an abnormally excited brain. 

33 
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Then came the anniversary festival of this year, which was 
gone through as usual with great enthusiasm, when the custo¬ 
mary programme was duly observed. Of the new things 
mentionable in this connection were, first, a repetition of the 
dramatic performance of Nava Vrindavan ; secondly, a cere¬ 
mony called the New Dance in the Lily Cottage led by Babu 
Kunja Bihari Dev of Mudiali, in which old and young including 
Mr. Sen himself danced together in a most enthusiastic fashion, 
till Mr. Sen's friends had to interfere in consideration of his 
failing health and lead him away almost fainting. The third 
thing noticeable was the repetition of the baptismal ceremony 
in the tank of the Lily Cottage. 

Another important event in connection with that year's 
anniversary festival was the delivery of Mr. Sen's lectures on 
Asia's Message to Europe in the Town Hall of Calcutta on the 
20th January. In that lecture Mr. Sen tried to uphold his 
favourite doctrine of the unity of all dispensations. He tried to 
illustrate that truth in various ways, for instance, by the exam¬ 
ple of music where there are many instruments but one tune 
and also by the example of the human body, which has many 
limbs performing one function. He decried vehemently the 
sectarianism of the European Christian denominations and 
invited them all to mingle together under the unifying message 
of Christ, The strong pro-Christian tendency of that lecture 
will be manifest from the following lines extracted from it : 

Tell me not that the New Dispensation is the creation 
of a new anti-Christian sect. Woe unto me, if ever I 
harboured in my mind the remotest desire to found a new 
sect, and thus add to the already accumulated evils of Secta¬ 
rianism. Woe unto me if I ever conceived the project of 
of setting up a movement against the Church of Christ. 
Perish these lips if they utter a word of rebellion against 
Jesus. And let the genial current of my life-blood be 
curdled at this very moment, if I glory in the hateful 
ambition of rising against my master. ... In uniting the 
East and the West, in uniting the Asiatic and European 
faith and character, the Church of the New Dispensation 
works faithfully upon the lines laid down by Christ, and 
only seeks to amalgamate the Western Christ and the 
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Eastern Christ. It is not a treaty of Christ with anti-Christ 
that is proposed, but the reconciliation of all in 
Christ. ... 

Can there be any form of goodness and godliness which 
is not Christian ? I do firmly believe whatever is true and 
good and faithful is of Christ. ... It is absurd, it is 
preposterously absurd, to talk of two meeknesses, two 
humilities, two philanthropies, two purities ... one Christian 
and other heathen. No, there is but one truth possible, one 
love, one purity, which is of God, and therefore of Christ.... 

Believe me, Asia’s appeal to Europe is a Christian app¬ 
eal. Asia calls upon Western nations to abjure sectarianism 
and join the Catholic Church, in the name of Christ, the 
son of God. Nay, I would go further and declare Christ to 
be the centre of this Broad Church. 

There are cogent reasons why we should give to Christ 
this central position. In fact he claims it and demands it 
as the Son of God and challenges universal recognition of 
his rightful position, to which he is divinely called.*’ 

It is noteworthy here that, perhaps at about this time, Mr. 
Sen began to publicly subscribe his name in his paper, 
as Jesudas Keshub, or Keshub, the servant of ]csus. 

On 9th March was held the prize distribution to the 
successful students of the Metropolitan Girls’ School, which 
from this time received the name of Victoria College and 
became attached to the previously established institution for 
the higher education of Indian ladies spoken of before. The 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta presided at the ceremony and Mr. Sen 
made a speech explaining the principles on which the work of 
that institution was to be carried on 

On 12th March, a special service was held in the domestic 
sanctuary at the Lily Cottage to bid adieu to Rev. Bhai P. C. 
Mozoomdar, who was starting that day on a tour to Europe and 
America. He started at the appointed hour and safely reached 
those countries and had a successful career as a theistic preacher 
in those lands. 


9. Lectures in India p. 519-21, 
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After this Mr. Sen had to direct his main attention to 
improving the internal organization of his church by removing 
some of the difficulties and misunderstandings that had arisen 
in the body of his preachers and immediate followers, a work 
that further imposed a strain on his already broken constitu¬ 
tion. In the midst of this work, however, there came the 1st 
of Baisakh festival, which was celebrated with unabated enthu¬ 
siasm and Mr. Sen proposed four vows for his friends, viz., 
those of asceticism, brotherhood, charity and purity. 

At this stage his constitution was so far undermined and 
the symptoms were so appalling that his medical attendants had 
to interfere and peremptorily order an immediate withdrawal 
from his sphere of work. It was decided that he should go up 
to Simla and spend some months there. Accordingly he started 
with his family for those hills on 23rd April. But his visit to 
Simla did not do much practical good, perhaps on account of 
the severe mental work he imposed upon himself during the 
months of his residence there. Soon after his settlement at that 
station he took up the work of writing a book called Nava 
Samhita or a new code of rituals for his church. In that work 
he has laid down the principles for which he had struggled 
through life and has given distinct guidance for his friends in 
the path of the new faith he had preached to them. Besides 
writing this book he ceased not to contribute to the Liberal and 
New Dispensation and write sympathetic epistles to temperance 
and other workers and also took to the composition of a highly 
spiritual booklet called Yoga, subjective and objective. This 
additional strain proved to be too heavy for his enfeebled cons¬ 
titution and at last he was brought back to Calcutta towards the 
end of October in a condition beyond all hope of recovery. 

The news spread in Calcutta that Keshub Chunder Sen was 
in his last moments and there was widespread sensation. 
Friends and sympathisers and admirers from all classes began 
to visit the Lily Cottage to have a look at the departing leader. 
The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Ramakrishna Paramahansa and 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore were amongst the visitors. 
The latter wept over the death-bed of his disciple and friend 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Strange are the ways of Providence that I 
should be yet spared and you should be laid low like this.*' 
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Though laid low Mr. Sen’s mind knew no rest. Soon after 
his arrival he caused the foundation of the Devalaya (his domes¬ 
tic chapel) to be laid and pushed on its construction with all 
possible haste. That work was fortunately completed before 
his departure from this world ; and he was carried on men’s 
shoulders from his death-bed to take part in its consecration 
ceremony on the 1st of January, 1884. From that day he be¬ 
came worse and worse and his agony became excruciating. The 
last symptoms of his fatal disease were very painful and all the 
efforts of his medical friends failed to give him relief, till on 
the morning of 8th January there came the divine mandate for 
him to shuffle off his mortal coil and depart for a blessed 
abode. 

When his dead body was carried to the place of cremation 
in the afternoon through the public streets, whole Calcutta 
came out to have a last look at that remarkable face which was 
now sleeping in calm repose. 

Distinguished men from all classes and all sects followed the 
dead body to the cremation ground in a solemn procession, and 
something like a gloom fell over them, when that body which 
was so beloved and so inspiring to so many hearts was con¬ 
signed to the flames. Men and women returned to their homes, 
feeling all the while that Bengal had lost that day a personality 
whose place could hardly be filled up for many, many years to 
come. Thus passed away Keshub Chunder Sen, the prophet 
and the dreamer, and the consecrated servant of God. 

Some characteristic features of the preaching of 
Keshuh Chunder Sen during this period 

Let me close this interesting but mournful part of the 
history of the Brahmo Samaj by briefly recounting some of the 
characteristic features of Mr. Sen’s preaching during this 
period. 

The first thing noticeable was the conviction that he had 
received a new revelation or a new message from God, far 
transcending the limits of the old faith of the Brahmo Samaj. 
The cardinal features of this new message was its unifying 
mission amongst the conflicting creeds of the world. But that 
unifying mission did not lie in discovering fundamental unity 
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in their universal aspects only, but also in finding an element of 
truth not only in their spiritual teachings but also in their 
traditional developments and external manifestations. In his 
private conversations, as well as public utterances, during this 
this period, Mr. Sen loved to dwell upon the figure of a string 
in a garland, in illustrating the character of his Dispensation. 
In a garland of flowers or a necklace of pearls, for instance, 
there are individual flowers or pearls, but hidden underneath 
there is the string which binds all of them together and makes 
them a unified whole which is the garland. Similarly each dis¬ 
pensation, in the history of the world, has contributed some 
great spiritual idea or ideals ; whereas the mission of the New 
Dispensation is to bind them all together into a unified whole. 
In the previous history of the Brahmo Samaj, people grew up 
with the conviction that there were truths in all religions ; but 
the new conviction of Mr. Sen seemed to aver that all religions 
were true. That this assertion is true will be shown by the 
following lines extracted from the Sunday Mirror of October 
23, 1881 : 

Our position is not that truths are to be found in all 
religions ; but that all the established religions of the woild 
are true. There is a great deal of difference between the 
two assertions. 

The glorious mission of the New Dispensation is to 
harmonise religions and revelations, to establish the truth of 
every particular dispensation and upon the basis of these 
particulars to establish the largest and broadest induction of 
a general and glorious proposition. 

Certainly, there is a vast deal of difference between the two 
propositions ; for the word ‘'religion'' as understood in all its 
different denominational developments, does not simply mean 
fundamental truths, but also various rites and usages. To 
assume truth or rationality, with regard not only to funda¬ 
mental principles but also to those external manifestations, is a 
position which naturally overwhelms the mind with a sense ot 
its difficulty. But Mr. Sen dared to face that difficulty and 
went forward to give rational and spiritual interpretations of 
the different rites and usages. That was the meaning of his 
introduction of such ceremonies as “baptism'', “sacrament'', 
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and **hom*\ He wanted to show that the New Dispensation 
could imbibe and include all of them, thereby producing a 
wonderful unity of purpose and an all-comprehensive spiritual 
kinship. That vision possessed him like a passion during this 
period and drew him into an ever-increasing effort for its 
realization. Indeed the earnestness and persistency with which 
he preached and practised it resembled the fire and fervour of 
a prophet of old. 

But there was a significant feature of this spiritual fervour 
which rather detracted from its reality ; namely, his rather free 
use of metaphor and allegory. His prayers addressed to the 
Ganges, to the Moon, to Varuna the God of water, and 
to fire, for instance, evidently smack of unreality. They may 
lead thoughtless persons to imagine that the earnest suppli¬ 
cations addressed to the Deity are also empty outpourings of 
the heart, allegorically addressed to a non-existent being. 
Where there is over-indulgence in allegory it becomes difficult 
to fix the line of demarcation between fact and fiction. 

But in giving start to his New Dispensation another motive 
seems to have largely influenced Mr. Sen. It was his great 
aversion for his adversaries. He made it something like a holy 
jehad against them. He exulted over the thought that the 
Gooch Behar marriage had operated as a winnowing fan to 
separte the wheat from the chaff and also made a distinct effort 
to separate his movement from old Brahmoism and the Brahmo 
Samaj. In fact the adoption of a new name for his part of the 
movement was intended to mark out that line of separation. 
Thus in spite of his large talk about unsectarianism, his move¬ 
ment became characterised by the spirit of the narrowest 
sectarianism. In spite of his professions of world-wide sym¬ 
pathy, of his reservation of one day of his aniversary festival 
for remembering his adversaries, and of his bowing and praying 
before their temple, the thought of those very adversaries filled 
his mind with bitter gall ; and that harted was an ever-present 
element in many of his proceedings. To use a metaphor, he 
widely extended his arms of love to embrace the whole world, 
but those arms received a sudden and unexpected check, as it 
were, at 211, CornwalUs Street, Calcutta, where the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj Prayer Hall and office are situated. These 
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observations I make with feelings of deep regret, for Mr. Sen 
seems to have bequeathed his bitter hatred to his close friends 
and followers, and now matters have come to such a pass that 
amongst other marks of a true and earnest believer in the New 
Dispensation, bitter hatred against the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samai men seems to be the most prominent. He who does not 
hate the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj men or is on terms of friendly 
intercourse with them is not a good New Dispensationist. 
Thus the spirit of an unsectarian sectarianism is a predominant 
note of the New Dispensation at the present moment. 

The third leading feature of Mr. Sen's preachings, during 
this period, was the systematic effort he made to cry down the 
efforts that were being made by his adversaries for the social 
elevation of women. He incidentally speaks in his lecture on 
the *‘Trinity’' very highly of the mission and function of women 
in social life ; but he systematically discouraged all efforts 
made by the other section to give women high education and 
social liberty. He went to the length of describing these efforts 
as those of men and women “carnally panting for each other’s 
company”. His attitude seems to us to be a slur on female 
character ; for it is woman, in all countries, who is the guardian 
of peace and purity in the household, and the promoter and 
protector of virtue in social life. No nation has come ta grief 
for allowing its women social liberty. Besides, we must not 
forget that social liberty is as much their God-given right as 
that of men and the denial of it is a social wrong, which opens 
the door for many social abuses. Hence we differ from his 
view. This predominant note of Mr. Sen’s preachings has also 
injuriously told upon his Church. The little forward movement 
for women that he himself once helped, by taking out ladies 
to the houses of his European friends, has received a serious 
check inside his section of the Church. Our hope, however, 
lies in the consideration that the check will be only tem¬ 
porary, for the times are against it. And signs are also 
visible inside the New Dispensation Church that the younger 
section is striving for the higher education of women. 

The fourth characteristic feature of his preaching during 
this period was that it systematically discouraged the idea of 
the constitutional modes of church-government. It was he 



who had established a Representative Assembly in the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj, and had tried to secure some sort of public 
control over the Samaj affairs, but that idea underwent change 
in him during the succeeding years and latterly both in private 
talk and in public writing he tried to throw ridicule on the 
efforts of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj men for the introduction 
of methods of constitutional self-government in the affairs of the 
Church. He openly professed his want of faith in such prin¬ 
ciples, as will be manifest from the following extracts from the 
Sunday Mirror of 13th November, 1881 : 

Religious leaders are expected to speak with authority— 
an authority received from heaven. The very ring of 
earnestness and sinceiity with characterises their utterances, 
proves that the voice with which the y speak is not theirs. 
It follows, therefore, that ignorance of God gives no title to 
vote ; and such ignorance is the distinguishing trait of the 
majority of a community. To talk of a democracy in 
matters transcendental is to attain the height of the ludi¬ 
crous. Our opinion is that a Church should be eminently 
aristocratic, and not democratic. We use the word '‘aris- 
trocratic'' in its literal sense, meaning of the best. In other 
words, those that speak with authority are the only persons 
fit to give laws to the Church, and the uninstructed are 
required, by slow progress and education, to attain the 
standard of the leaders. The New Dispensation has come 
down to establish such as an aristocracy in the world. 

Constitutional church government under such notions is 
almost impossible and Mr. Sen systematically cried it down in 
his preachings. One result of the decrying of democracy is 
that his immediate followers have imbibed that spirit, and the 
efforts of a younger generation in the New Dispensation 
Church itself, to place the affairs of the Congregation on a 
constitutional basis, have not succeeded at a later period of 
its history, owing to the opposition coming from Mr. Sen's 
immediate associates. The struggle is yet going on, as will be 
seen in the subsequent history. 

But the most significant feature of his preachings during 
this period was the position he assigned to himself in connec- 
34 
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tion with the movement he led. On the one hand there were 
passionate exclamations proclaiming his own unworthiness 
amongst the great prophets of mankind, as will be manifest 
from the following extracts from his lecture on We Apostleis | 

of the New Dispensation : | 

It will probably be said that each Dispensation has a | 

central personality and that therefore, willingly or unwill- :) 

ingly, I must permit myself to be treated as a Moses or a I 

Chaitanya. Let me tell you this seems impossible. For we j 

represent a New Dispensation. Its distinguishing feature is 

its immediacy, its denial of a mediator."* ® i 

1 ' 

And again : j 

If Christ was the centre of his dispensation am I not 
the centre of this ? Ungenerous and untruthful critics 
have insinuated that as Jesus claimed to be the king of the 
Jews, for which offence his enemies crucified him, so am I 
ambitious of being honoured as King of the Indians, of the 
Bengalis at any rate ? Ah, it is certainly not fair or kind 
of our critics to say so. Shall a sinner vie with Christ for 
honour ? God forbid. Jesus was a born saint and I am a 
great sinner. Blessed Jesus, Holy spirit, my honoured 
Master, if India will revile and persecute me and take my 
life-blood out of me, still, Jesus, thou shalt continue to have 
my homage.*' 

But on the other hand, he did not fail to impress on the 
mind of his readers or hearers the importance of his position 
as the custodian of a great message for humanity, and as such 
his claims to their reverence, and their acceptance of his autho¬ 
rity as the accredited Minister appointed by God. The 
following passages from some of his lectures and writings will 
give the the reader some idea of the exact position that 
Mr. Sen wanted to secure for himself. 

In the Sunday Mirror of November 16th, 1879, it is said : 

The minister (i. e,, Mr. Sen) is, as we believe him to 
be, a part, a central part of the Dispensation. It is he who 
has given life and tone to the entire movement ; and as he i^ 

10. Lictures in India, Pi 423. 

Ibid, p. 420-1. 
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completely identified with it, his preachings and precepts 
we accept as the embodiment of the Dispensation itself. 
Thus then we cannot do away with this man, who is the 
leader, the mouth-piece, the heaven-appointed missionary, 
ot what we call the Brahmo Samaj. The Indian Mirror 
accepts in its entirety the plan and programme of his life 
as the plan and programme that is to give India her life 
and salvation.' 

In his lecture on Am 1 an Inspired Prophet he says : 

If I am not a prophet I am a singular man. T am not 
as ordinary men are, and I say this diliberately.' • 

Again : 

But men have attempted to prove that I have been 
guided by my own imagination, reason, and intellect. Under 
this conviction they have from time to time protested 
against my proceedings. They should remember that to 
protest against the cause I uphold is to protest against the 
Dispensation of God Almighty...* 

In doing this work I am confident I have not done 
anything that is wrong. . Surely I am not to blame for any¬ 
thing which I may have done under Heaven's injunction. 
If any one is to blame, the Lord God of Heaven is to blame 
for having taught me and constrained me.^* 

Then again Mr. Sen lays down the following line of action 
with regard to himself on the part of his adherents. In the 
Sunday Mirror of December 7th, 1879, there appeared the 
following dialogue between his congregation and God : 

Q. ‘'We desire to know thy intention clearly and 
fully regarding our relations to our minister.'' 

A. “There is no minister appointed but by me. 
Leaders of congregations are ordained by me. Therefore, 
treat your minister as one who hath commission from 
Heaven. His words you must hear with faith and cherish 
with reverence.’' 

Q. “But has he not errors ?’' 

A. “With his unofficial position Heaven has nothing 
to do. If he is a bad man at home, unprincipled, selfish, 

11. Lectures in Iridia, p, 332. 

13. Ibid, p. 346.9. 
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ambitious, angry, deceitful, jealous, untruthful, you will not 
surely imitate his vices, etc., etc.'' 

Q. *'How shall we then honour him ? If we freely 
criticise his opinions and doings, and condemn whatever is 
wrong in him, his tastes and ideas and deeds, we must treat 
him as we treat other people, as our equal and inferior, 
praising the good and censuring the evil in them/' 

A. *‘As one of you while at home, but not when in his 
office. His official position is different. When he 
ministers to your spiritual wants and offers his prayers and 
directs your missionary movements and otherwise renders 
services for your spiritual improvement, then bow to him as 
your minister, and let the whole congregation adopt and 
follow his teachings/' 

Q. “In what things are we to take lesson from him ?" 

A. “In all matters appertaining to the development 
and success of the present Dispensation, etc., etc." 

Q. “So be it. But even in questions like these shall 
we follow blindly where we cannot comprehend ?" 

A. “Not blindly but trustfully, hoping and believing 
that I will in the fulness of time make all things plain and 
clear to you. No man can fully explain the deep truths of 
of the spirit world, unless the Holy spirit reveals them to 
each individual. Therefore, believe and I will add to your 
faith knowledge." 

Q. “One question more, O Lord, If we ever think 
him mistaken in these important matters connected with 
his official position shall we not try to convince him of his 
errors and dissuade him from his path ?" 

A. “It may be you are mistaken, and not he, in those 
particular instances. Therefore by your remonstrances you 
may run the risk of tempting your minister to disobey me 
and transgress my will. Where he has received my com¬ 
mand, he shall stand unmoved like a rock amid the allure¬ 
ments, calumny and antagonism of the world, and faithfully 
do my will. If we have anything to say against him come 
and tell me." 

The main drift of the above sayings is unmistakeable. Mr. 

Sen clearly enunciates his position as a central one in his 
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Dispensation and enjoins upon his adherents the duty of ac¬ 
cepting every thing he teaches as directly coming from God 
and of always acting on the principle, take things on faith, and 
to faith shall be added knowledge, a well-known principle of 
the Romish Church. An inevitable consequence of this enun¬ 
ciation is that Mr. Sen has been installed by his close adherents 
as an infallible authority in matters of faith and practice. The 
Nava Samhita, his last production, laying down the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church, is already being looked upon by 
his close followers as infallible, so much so that the slightest 
departure from a single word or expression laid down in those 
rituals is looked upon as an unpardonable offence. Endless 
quarrels often arise when slight departures are proposed, the 
close adherents of the minister standing firmly on every word 
laid down in the Samhita, others suggesting little variations. 
Though in the preface of the Samhita Mr. Sen takes care 
to indicate that the spirit and not the letter is to be followed, 
yet literal obedience is strictly enforced by his close associates. 
Thus the thing is coming to this that the New Dispensation is 
tending to become a stereotyped creed like Mahomedanism, 
with the New Samhita as an infallible book like the Koran, and 
with Mr. Sen as the central figure and Minister, like Mahomed 
the Prophet. For the word Prophet one has to substitute the 
word Minister, and the similitude between the two is complete. 
Mahomed never claimed mediatorship, nor did Keshub Chunder 
Sen do so ; Mahomed decried the doctrine of incarnation, 
so did Keshub Chunder Sen ; Mahomed proclaimed himself 
as a special messenger from God, whose teachings his fol¬ 
lowers were bound to accept as Divine revelation, so did 
Keshub Chunder Sen ; Mahomed's Koran has been installed 
as an infallible guide, so is an effort being made to establish 
Mr. Sen’s Nava Samhita on an infallible basis. Well may the 
outside world cry, “Look here, the only effort to establish 
natural theism, as the faith and practice of mankind that was 
being made in India, has already failed." And I fear it is such 
a conviction in the public mind that is largely the cause of 
the wanting of public interest in and sympathy with the 
progress of the Brahmo Samaj. I fear if the tendencies of the 
leading spirits of the New Dispensation Church go on 
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unchecked, the future historian of the Brahmo Samaj may have 
an occasion for treating the New Dispensation as a dis¬ 
tinct sect, outside the limits of the Brahmo Samaj, creed- 
bound and man-bound like Mahonriedanism ; and also may be 
led to exclude the New Dispensation from Brahmo history. 
But our hopes are centered in a growing body of educated 
young men in that Church, whose voices may yet exert a 
regulating influence on the progress of its events. Already 
there is a disposition in many minds to be associated with the 
Brahmo name, which Mr. Sen so contemptuously discarded. 
That fatal tendency may yet be counteracted. However, I leave 
that question for the future historian. 

But in making the above observations I cannot shut my eyes 
to the fact that the tendency of Mr. Sen’s preachings during 
this period, was to make his theism eminently positive. It was 
not that dry, nerveless and impotent theism, whose predomi¬ 
nant note is intellectual pride, and which lays greater stress on 
the avoidance of superstition than upon spiritual communion 
with the Supreme Being. Mr. Sen’s guiding sentiments during 
this period were three and all of them tended to make his 
faith eminently positive. 

First, his reverence for the great religious teachers of man¬ 
kind and for the great dispensations of the world. That rever¬ 
ence was an abiding sentiment with him. No man has ever 
surpassed Keshub Chunder Sen in reverence for the great 
Masters. He literally bowed himself down to the very dust, 
as it were, before them. This reverence was the fountain in 
him of spiritual impulse and inspiration, though it led him into 
error at times, as was instanced by his Pilgrimage to Mahomed. 

Secondly, during this period he very firmly grasped and 
persistently inculcated the truth that the Divine spirit is always 
present in our souls ; that He is the life of its life and it is He 
who inspires all its noble impulses. In this he was a true 
follower of the Gayatri mantra of the Hindus, which says, “He 
propels our thoughts”. For this Divine impulse he took to 
loving and living communion, another positive and fruitful 
source of spiritual life. Of course, he had his errors in the 
application of that doctrine and the second schism amply testi¬ 
fied to the fact, that many of his friends were conscious of 
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those errors and he could not carry all of them with him. But 
the fact that this faith in Divine presence in the soul was a 
source of positive spiritual life in him nobody can deny 

Thirdly, both by his preachings and his life he insisted upon 
the truth that the highest duty of a servant of God is to surren¬ 
der himself to the impulse he receives during moments of 
communion as a Divine guidance for the service of God and 
man. He led the way to complete self-surrender by his perso¬ 
nal example. That natural theism can evoke such passionate 
self-sacrifice is indeed'a phenomenon for the civilized world. 
That in fact is the great mission of the Brahmo Samaj in the 
world, namely, to establish free and natural theism as a potent 
spiritual influence in individual and social life, as a propelling 
force in all righteous and philanthropic endeavours. 

Who will deny that the tendency of the above-mentioned 
three sentiments is to make religion positive and spiritual ? In 
this respect, he was truly one of our guides and preceptors. 
Consequently our regret is the more intense that he mixed up 
in his preachings other elements which inevitably tended to 
reduce the broad and natural theism of the Brahmo Samaj to a 
narrow and sectarian cult. 

A brief sketch of the subsequent history of the New Dispensation 

After this let me conclude with only a brief sketch of the 
subsequent history of the New Dispensation Church, for soon 
after the demise of the great leader the little body of his follow¬ 
ers entered into such bitter conflicts and became torn into so 
many divisions and subdivisions that it is difficult and also too 
painful to narrate them in detail. 

When Mr Sen was laid in his death-bed Rev. Bhai P. C. 
Mozoomdar, his life-long companion and disciple, was on his 
way back from the West. His master expired before he could 
arrive, and when he was still on the seas, Mr. Sen's missio¬ 
naries, assembled at the Apostolical Durbar, passed a resolution 
to keep Mr. Sen's pulpit at the Tabernacle vacant in honour of 
his memory, denying access to it to preachers who came after 
him. This decision was apparently due to the desire on their 
part not to accept the leadership of Mr. 'Mozoomdar or any 
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Other man, as the preacher of the new faith ; and it is also said 
that Mr. Sen in his lest moments betrayed his anxiety about the 
the question of future leadership and warned his,close follow- 
to beware of the influence of Mozoomdar, Accordingly, when 
the latter arrived he found himself shut out from the Taber¬ 
nacle pulpit and a new pulpit was offered to him behind the 
old one, which, however, he refused to occupy. He contended 
that the custom of keeping pulpits vacant in memory of dead 
ministers was an objectionable practice and as such he could 
not give his countenance to it. But he did net stop there. In 
the face of the Durbar resolution, he actually ventured into the 
old pulpit one day, though dissuaded by Prankrishna Datta, a 
Durbar party man, by being actually dragged from behind. 

The forcible occupation of the pulpit on the part of Mr. 
Mozoomdar, raised quite a storm. The Durbar men came 
down upon that conduct as a wilful violation of the Durbar 
resolution. That brought on a crisis inside the Durbar itself. 
They passed a resolution condemning that act and disfranchis¬ 
ing such of their members as countenanced that act ; with the 
result that in addition to Mr. Mozoomdar, Rev. Bhais Amrita- 
lal Bose, Trailokyanath Sanyal and Kedarnath De ceased to 
attend the Durbar meetings. Thus the Durbar itself became 
broken to pieces. 

After this there commenced a tug of war, between the 
constitutional party on the one hand and the Durbar party on 
the other. The constitutionalists held that the Tabernacle 
pulpit was under the control of the Tabernacle congregation, 
and the Durbar itself, as the successor of the old Missionary 
Conference, was a part and therefore under the control of the 
Brahmo Samaj of India ; whereas the Durbar men contended 
that they were independent and also the highest authority in 
all Church matters. These conflictiong contentions were soon 
put to a test. As the Assistant Secretary of the Brahmo 
Samaj of India and also as Secretary of the congregation, Mr. 
Mozoomdar called a meeting of the congregation to be held 
in the Tabernacle hall. But at the appointed hour of the 
meeting when Mr. Mozoomdar arrived with his friends, lo ! 
the Tabernacle doors were under lock and key. They had been 
locked by the Durbar party to deny access to the protesters 
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into the hall. Baffled in his attempt to hold the meeting in the 
hall, Mr. Mozoomdar walked off with his friends to College 
Square and harangued the people assembled there on the high¬ 
handed proceedings of the Durbar men. 

After this a meeting of some old members of the Brahmo 
Samaj of India was also held, I learn, in the Albert Hall, and 
the attitude of the Durbar was vehemently condemned. It was 
this voice of condemnation, perhaps, which led Rev. Bhai 
Kanti Chandra Mitra to declare his intention to resign his 
function as superintendent of the Mission Office, for he was 
not prepared to place the affairs of that office under the 
charge of any other body than the Durbar. That practically 
placed the Durbar beyond all external and constitutional 
control. 

Then there arose new conflicts, the exact cause of which it is 
difficult to ascertain, but which led the Durbar men, i. e., Bhais 
Gour Govinda Roy, Kanti Chandra Mitra, Girish Chandra 
Sen, Peary Mohan Chaudhuri, Prasanna Kumar Sen and others, 
to temporarily secede from the Tabernacle service and hold 
services of their own, at the Keshub Academy, a school founded 
by Bhai Prasanna Kumar Sen, some time before, in honour of 
the memory of his late master. After some time the Durbar 
men returned to the Tabernacle service, but they were faced 
by another party-division, namely, the division between the 
Durbar men and the Lily Cottage party. The Lily Cottage 
party were externally represented by Bhais Mahendranath 
Bose and Umanath Gupta, but were backed by the Maharani 
of Cooch Behar and the other children of Mr. Sen. As a result 
of this division, perhaps, Bhai Mahendranath Bose separated 
himself from the Durbar and undertook the editorial charge of 
a weekly paper called Unity and the.Minister, which is being 
kept up to the present time. 

In the midst of these bitter conflicts Babu Krishna Vihari 
Sen, the younger brother of Mr. Sen. along with some friends 
of his organised a little society called the ''Peace Society** whose 
object it was to find out some lines of common action and 
to allay the bitter animosities ; but before much progress could 
be made in that direction one of Krishna Vihari*s close 
associates died, and the effort of the Peace Society was nece§- 
35 
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sarily relaxed. This was followed soon after by the death of 
Krishna Vihari himself. 

The Liberal and the New Dispensation, which had been 
left in the hands of his brother by Mr. Sen at the time of 
his death, ceased to exist under that name in course of time, 
and there came The World and the New Dispensation conduc¬ 
ted by the Durbar men, which is being kept up to the 
present time. 

There were many painful incidents in connection with 
these quarrels, which I need not relate. Bhai Umanath 
Gupta, for instance, perhaps as representing the Lily Cottage 
party, one day broke open the locks of the Dharmatattwa office, 
and took away the subscribers’ list of that paper to start a 
Dharmatattwa of his party. It was started but was given up 
soon. 

When this discords and dissensions were going on on the 
one hand, on the other Rev. Bhai P. G. Mozoomdar was 
quietly going on with his work, holding divine service on 
Sunday evenings in his own house and publishing a monthly 
journal called The Interpreter. He was also helping the Maha- 
rani party in carrying on the Victoria Girls’ School ; and also 
in organising a system of weekly lectures for women, for which 
he secured Government aid. This good work he carried on to 
the end of his life. 

A fresh effort for reorganising the Brahmo Samaj of India 
was commenced from the beginning of 1906, chiefly through 
the exertions of Mohit Chandra Sen and Binayendranath Sen, 
two young members of the Church of the New Dispensation. 
A provisional committee was appointed for that purpose, which 
included the leading members of the Apostolical Durbar, and 
also many of the prominent lay members of that body, with 
Mohit Chandra Sen as Secretary. The provisional committee 
matured a plan of reorganisation and submitted it to a public 
Conference held in the Tabernacle on the 25th of August, 1906. 
Resolutions were passed suggesting important measures and 
appointing a council to carry them out. But the death of 
Mohit Chandra Sen, before that date, added to fresh differences 
that arose soon after, have led to the final collapse of that effort 
for reorganisation also. 
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Mainly speaking the followers of the New Dispensation 
are divided into four different bodies at present. First, there 
is the Lily Cottage party, which is represented by the Unity 
and the Minister. The paper is still under the editorial charge 
of Bhai Mahendranath Bose, and the party is still backed by 
the Maharani of Gooch Behar. 

Secondly, there is the Durbar party, led by Bhais Gour 
Govinda Ray and Kanti Chandra Mitra. They have in their 
hands The World and the New Dispensation, their English 
weekly journal, the old DharmataUwa, their fortnightly Bengali 
paper, and the Mahila, their Bengali monthly for women, 
originally started by the late Bhai Girish Chandra Sen. Of all 
the conflicting parties, the Durbar party have shown the great¬ 
est activity and have secured the greatest support from out¬ 
side members ; for after the death of Mr. Sen, they have added 
no less than seven names to the body of their missionaries. 
They are the following : Pran Krishna Datta, the organizer of 
the Calcutta Hindu Orphange (dead) ; Fakirdas Roy (dead) ; 
Asutosh Roy ; Akhil Chandra Roy ; Pramatha Lai Sen ; 
Braja Gopal Niyogi ; Kalinath Ghosh. 

The Victoria School for Girls, which has passed through 
periods of depression after the death of Mr. Sen and which has 
been maintained through the exertions of the Maharani of 
Cooch Behar, has revived under the exertions of the Durber 
men and is now entering upon a career of fresh usefulness 
under Government patronage. The system of lectures for 
women is also being kept up by them. 

Thirdly, new life has been manifested by the younger men 
of the Church. They are carrying on an institution called 
' Young Men's Prayer Meeting", organised some years back by 
Binayendranath Sen and Mohit Chandra Sen. It meets once 
a week on Saturday evenings in the Tabernacle, when divine 
service is held. They have established a Sunday School which 
is being carried on regularly, and which shows signs of pro¬ 
gress ; they are publishing a monthly Bengali journal for 
children called Prakriti ; some of them have opened a number 
of night schools for the education of the masses, which are also 
doing excellent work. 

Fourthly, the efforts of Bhai Prasanna Kumar Sen, formerly 
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a member of the Apostolical Durbar, also require mention. 
Shortly after the death of his master, with the aid of his son- 
in-law, he established a higher class English School called 
Keshub Academy and carried it on for years till it has become 
a permanent institution. Latterly the idea of furnishing a 
meeting ground for different sections of the Brahmo Samaj, 
under the name of his master, entered his head and he has 
secured a patch of ground in the suburbs of Calcutta which he 
has named the Keshub Ashram, or the Keshub Hermitage, and 
where it is his aim to hold occasional united meetings of differ¬ 
ent sections of the Samaj. But difficulties have arisen in the 
way of such gatherings and there is some doubt whether that 
idea will be ever carried into practice. However that effort is 
praiseworthy. 

Here I must close the account of the Church of the 
New Dispensation, leaving for the future historian the 
highly important but immensely difficult question of deciding 
about the ultimate effects of what I have described as the un¬ 
sectarian sectarianism of that Church, 



CHAPTER V 

THE SADHARAN BRAHMO SAMAJ 

Foundation 

At the time of its foundation the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
was headed by three men universally esteemed in Brahmo 
society for their high moral character. They were Ananda 
Mohan Bose, Shibchandra Deb and Umeshchandra Datta. Of 
these three Mr. A.M. Bose was the youngest, scarcely more than 
31 years at the time. Yet he was placed at the head of affairs, 
over men senior to him in age and experience, in consideration 
of his great piety and high moral character, of his distinguished 
academical career (he being the first Cambridge Wrangler 
amongst us), of his capacity as a leader and of his knowledge of 
constitutional law. 

Born in an influential middle class family of Jaysiddhi, 
a village in the district of Mymensingh, Eastern Bengal, 
he was early drawn into the Brahmo Samaj and after 
his transfer to Calcutta in about 1863 began to take a leading 
part in its work even so early as 1867, as has been noticed 
before. He was one of the twentyone young men initiated 
into Brahmoism by Keshub Chunder Sen in 1869. He accom¬ 
panied the latter to England in 1870, where he found admission 
into the Cambridge University and obtained a Wranglership 
after successfully passing its final examination. He was also 
called to the Bar and returned to his native country as a 
barrister. Almost from the day of his return he began to take 
an active part in the affairs of the Brahmo Samaj, and almost in 
every advanced cause. He brought new life to the student 
community of Bengal amongst whom he earnestly preached 
temperance and purity. In the Brahmo Samaj his services were 
no less important. He took the lead in the movement for the 
social elevation of women which had been just started before 
his arrival ; he also took an active part in the constitutional 
agitation which had been inaugurated by some of his friends 
before his return. It was then that his qualities as a leader 
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became manifest, His habitual modesty stood in the way of 
his coming forward with dash and self-consciousness ; but he 
always supplied the ideas and the motive power from behind, 
and by the suavity of his manners and his judicious manipula¬ 
tion of difficult problems, he wonderfully succeeded in keeping 
together conflicting opinions. It was he, who was chiefly 
instrumental in starting the Indian Association along with his 
friend Babu Surendranath Banerjea and there also his great 
virtues led to the establishment of his silent leadership. It was 
but natural that at the time of the second schism in the Brahmo 
Samaj the eyes of his friends should fall upon him as a suitable 
pilot, fit to steer the vessel in troublous waters. Accordingly, 
much against his wish, he was pushed forward to the foremost 
place. Very few men, even amongst the members of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, know the services rendered by him to 
its cause. The foundation of the Samaj on a safe constitu¬ 
tional basis was largely due to him and he had a chief hand in 
organising its different departments of work. 

Babu Shibchandra Deb, who kindly accepted the secretary¬ 
ship of the new Samaj, was also a remarkable individual. He 
belonged to the first generation of the English-educated men 
of Bengal who were trained under the influence of Mr. H. V. 
Derozio, the famous Eurasian teacher of the Hindu College, 
noticed before. As a student he occasionally attended the 
meetings of the Brahmo Sabha established by Raja Rammohun 
Roy in 1828, and his admiration for the Raja taught him to 
sympathise with the principles of the Brahmo Samaj even from 
that early date. When Maharshi Devendranath joined the 
Brahmo Samaj and gave it new life, the sympathies of 
Shibchandra Deb were with him and strengthened him mate¬ 
rially. From Midnapur, where Shibchandra Deb was a Deputy 
Collector at the time, he became an earnest member of the 
Tattwabodhini Sabha of Devendranath, established a Samaj in 
that town and rendered other help for the furtherance of the 
cause. At the time of the first schism his sympathies were 
more with the progressives than with the conservatives. He 
kept himself in close touch with Keshub Chunder Sen and his 
party and went on helping them with his contributions and 
otherwise. One distinguishing trait of his chaxacter was that 
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he was a lover of culture and kept pace with progressive ideas. 
Accordingly, when the Gooch Behar Marriage controversy broke 
out, he at once came forward to express his sympathy with the 
protesters and gave his adherence to their cause. The protesting 
party at once took advantage of that sympathy and placed him 
at their head as one of their leaders. He was modest and good, 
kind and courteous, punctual and methodical in his ways and 
almost an ideal in his domestic and social virtues. Indeed it 
was a great good fortune to the protesting party to have him 
amongst them at that time and to place themselves under his 
guidance. 

After the schism his house at Konnagar became something 
like a place of pilgrimage to the members of the new Samaj. 
They would often flock there to be inspired by his example of 
earnest piety, inborn humility, wide range of knowledge, 
methodical performance of the minutest duties of life, modera¬ 
tion in speech and conduct and constant attention to the good 
of others. Indeed he was the living embodiment of an ideal 
Brahmo life. 

No less significant were the piety and high moral character 
of Babu Umeshchandra Datta, lately the Principal of the City 
College, He too had acquired fame in Brahmo circles. Born 
m a village called Majilpur, nearly 30 miles south-east of 
Calcutta, where the message of the Brahmo Samaj had pene¬ 
trated during his childhood, he became an earnest sympathiser 
with its principles even so early as the year 1859. He was one 
of the few men who came forward to advocate the cause of 
reform in that village and to suffer great persecution on that 
account in 1860 and 1861. All their doings and sufferings 
would appear like a tale of romance to many. But I cannot 
stop to recount them here, and must leave them for the third 
volume. Babu Umeshchandra, a born saint, drew to himself 
all hearts by his piety and spirituality. Wherever he went he 
was a source of spiritual inspiration to many. Of Mr. Sen he 
was an early disciple. He started the Bamabodhini in connec¬ 
tion with the Society of Pheistic Friends, as noticed before, 
and latterly he st -od as Mr. Sen's right hand man in the Sangat 
Sabha, undertaking the editorial management of Dharma 
Sadl^an. the monthly journal of the Sabha. When the Sadharari 
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Brahmo Samaj was started, the greatness of the struggle made 
him stand and ponder for a little while. Who can describe the 
pang that he naturally felt in separating himself from his beloved 
leader ? But his decesion was soon taken and he gave himself 
for the new Samaj. The protesting party were glad to have 
him amongst them and, as a mark of their sincere regard made 
him their Assistant Secretary, 

Thus the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj was launched into 
existence with these three distinguished men as its leaders. The 
thought that was uppermost in the minds of its first organisers 
and that immediately concerned them was to introduce constitu¬ 
tional modes of government in the affairs of the Church, They 
had suffered bitterly from the .lack of such methods. Their 
protracted struggle for years with Mr. Sen and his party, as 
related before, had taught them that valuable lesson. They 
were naturally anxious to lay the foundations of the newly 
established Samaj well and secure on a lasting constitutional 
basis. Accordingly, the framing of the rules laying down that 
basis engaged their first attention. Day after day, week after 
week were spent by the newly appointed committee in anxious 
deliberations, sometimes stretching far into an advanced hour 
of the night, to decide upon important points connected with 
the main outline of that constitution. This rule framing was 
a tedious business, which occupied them for many months. Of 
course Mr. A. M. Bose’s services in that direction were in¬ 
valuable. But another name requires mention. Babu Govinda 
Chandra Ghosh, a noted member of Mr. Sen’s old Sangat. 
who had also a hand in the first schism, now rendered valuable 
service by watching over the whole process and by making many 
valuable suggestions He was a high functionary in the judicial 
service under Government. But unfortunately he passed away, 
within a year or two, before the constitution for which he had 
worked so hard could take a definite and permanent shape. 

Next after the framing of the rules, the first practical 
work that engaged the attention of the committee was the 
starting of a Bengali journal called Tattwa-Kaumudi, literally 
translated, “The Moon-light of Truth.’’ The name has a special 
significance. It was purposely given to mark the continuance 
of Brahmo traditions. Raja Rammohun Roy had a paper 
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called Kaumudi ; the journal started by Devendranath 
Tagore, as the organ of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, was called 
Tattwabodhini or the Teacher of Truth ; and the Bengali 
organ of the Brahmo Samaj of India was Dharma-Tattwa or 
the Truth of Religion. The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj journal, 
in taking its name, took the “Tattwa'' of the latter two and the 
“Kaumudi** of the first. Thus in naming their new organ 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj men clearly indicated their 
purpose to carry on the work of the Brahmo Samaj as it had 
descended to them from Raja Rammohun Roy, the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj of India. Coming after 
them all, they felt they were the natural inheritors of the work 
and traditions left by the great leaders who had gone before 
them. 

Of the two papers, the Brahmo Public Opinion and the 
Samalochak, started a few months back and noticed before, 
the former still continued to be the English organ of the new 
Samaj ; whereas the Bengali journal Samalochak was made over 
to a private member, the Tattwa-kaumudi coming in to fill 
up its place. The expenses of the Brahmo Public Opiniont 
though it was an organ of the Samaj, were borne by Messrs. 
A. M. Bose and D, M. Das from the very beginning without 
any hope of personal gain, and it continued in that condition 
till its absorption into the Indian Messenger some years later. 

The framing of the rules, laying down the constitution of 
the Samaj referred to above, was soon finished by the sub¬ 
committee appointed for that purpose, and they were duly 
laid before the General Committee for consideration and, after 
such additions and alterations as were deemed necessary, were 
published in the journal of the Samaj and were also circulated 
amongst the provincial Samajes for their opinion. These procee¬ 
dings necessarily took some months and the final meeting for 
their consideration was held on the 25th September next, when 
the outlines of the new constitution were laid down for the 
guidance of the members of the Samaj, and an additional office¬ 
bearer named the Treasurer was also appointed in the person of 
Babu Guru Charan Mahalanobis. 

Mr. Mahalanobis was also at that time an old hand in 
reform work. He joined the Brahmo Samaj ip 1359, ancj 
36 
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a member of the advanced party amongst the progressives who 
were advocating Female Emancipation in 1863 and 1864 and 
against whom Mr. Sen was administering warnings in the 
columns of the Indian Mirror, as noticed before. Since that 
time Mr. Mahalanobis had been sticking to his Brahmo 
principles and associating with Mr. Sen and his friends in all 
their undertakings. During the second schism he took up the 
new cry with great earnestness and his house became the first 
meeting ground of the new Committee. They made him the 
first Treasurer of their funds. The old man is still alive, whereas 
the other three office-bearers are dead. 

Mr. A. M. Bose was also unanimously elected at that 
meeting as the President of the Samaj. An executive 
committee consisting of twelve prominent members was also 
appointed to carry on its ordinary work. It was also decided 
at this meeting to appoint Bijaykrishna Goswami, Ramkumar 
Vidyaratna, Sivanath Sastri and Ganesh Chandra Ghosh as 
the first preachers of the Samaj, with authority to minister 
to the spiritual needs of the body and also to visit the provincial 
Samajes for the purpose of propagating their new faith. 

When the members were busy in laying down the constitution 
of the Samaj, the newly appointed preachers, mentioned above, 
were carrying its banner far and propagating the new faith with 
great fervour in distant parts. Pandit Bijaykrishna Goswami 
and Babu Ganesh Chandra Ghosh were working in Eastern 
Bengal, Pandit Ramkumar Vidyaratna was visiting Northern 
Bengal and Assam, and Pandit Sivanath Sastri was making a tour 
in Bihar an i the N.-W. Provinces They visited no less than 
28 places during the year, and everywhere their enthusiasm was 
with warm response, and new sympathisers sprang up in 
all directions. 

While the message of Brahmoism was being thus delivered 
to distant parts, the Calcutta members were busy with raising 
funds for the construction of a mandir or prayer hall of 
their own. In the absence of a suitable place for public worship 
they were holding their weekly services in a hired hall at 45 
Beniatola Lane, near College Square, Calcutta. The hall 
was not spacious enough to accommodate the large congre¬ 
gation that used to meet on those occasions. Accordingly, the 
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resolution to build a Mandir as early as possible was arrived at 
by the newly appointed Executive Committee before the end of 
the year 1878 ; and the collection of funds for that purpose 
began aim )St from the day of the appointment of that Commi¬ 
ttee. At the beginning of the year 1879 a formal appeal was 
issued and a Building Sub-Committee was appointed for taking 
such steps as they deemed necessary for the construction of a 
chapel without further delay. Their zeal for that object was so 
great that all the members of the Executive Committee came 
forward to contribute each his one month’s income to start that 
fund. That was a good example which soon drew into the 
field many donors. Thus the Committee was enabled in 
a few days to purchase a suitable piece of land on 
Cornwallis Street for laying the foundation of the proposed 
Mandir on one of the days of the anniversary festival 
of that year. It is worthy of mention in this connection 
that Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, when approached by 
the members of the Building Sub-Committee, generously 
contributed seven thousand rupees as a mark of his sym¬ 
pathy with that project. His large contiibution enabled the 
members to purchase the ground at once and commence their 
operations. 

The laying of the foundation of the new Mandir was an 
important part of the programme of the anniversary festival 
of 1879. The programme was varied and interesting, 
but naturally enough the laying of the foundation of 
the Mandir formed the most significant feature of the 
ceremony. 

The following is the description of it as it appeared in 
the Brahmo Public Opinion of January 30, 1879 : 

Scarcely it was dawn before men and women began to 
flock from all quarters of the town and the Morning Hymns 
were begun. A little after 7 A.M. the members of the 
Executive Committee appeared on the scene with the stone 
bearing the inscription commemorating the event. After 
masons had finished their last piece of work, all the office¬ 
bearers with their wives and many other ladies and gentle¬ 
men stood up around the place where *the stone was to be 
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laid and Pandit S. N. Sastri opened the proceedings with a 

short speech,* 

As the principles were being enunciated and prayers being 
offered tears were seen rolling down the cheeks of many a 
man and woman. After the prayers were over, the stnne 
was held aloft by Pandit Sivanath Sastri and the inscription 
upon it was read out in a loud voice, every word of which 
finding lodgement, as it were, in the depths of our hearts. 
After which the stone was solemnly laid, all the office¬ 
bearers and their wives and besides many other ladies and 
gentlemen, even Brahmo children, taking part in the 
ceremony. 

Babu Shibchandra Deb, as the oldest member amongst us, 
laid the stone where a stone bottle containing the first 
numbers of the Samolochak, the Tattwa-Koumudi and the 
Brahmo Public Opinion and a parchment roll bearing the 
following words had been previously placed. 

*‘The foundation of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Mandir 
was laid this day the Eleventh of Magh, Saka 1800, corres¬ 
ponding with 23rd January, 1879, Christian Era, on the 49th 
Anniversary of the Brahmo Samaj.'' 

After laying the foundation of their Mandir the members 
of the Executive Committee busied themselves in collecting 
subscriptions for its construction. The appeal for funds met 
with a generous response from all classes and help was forth¬ 
coming from unexpected quarters. No less a person than the 
Maharajah Scindia called to his presence the present writer, 
who was on a missionary visit to His Highness's capital, and 
placed in his hands a purse in aid of the Mandir Building 
Fund. Sardar Dayal Singh Majithia of Amritsar, a Sikh leader, 
also came forward with a large amount as his contribution. 

Besides the collection of these funds, the Executive Com¬ 
mittee also busied themselves with the work of framing a trust- 
deed of the Mandir with a view to place it in the hands of a 
body of trustees. This also was an arduous task. They first 

♦ The speech contained a brief declaration of the fundamental 
principles of natural theism as laid down in the Trust Deed of Baja Bam- 
mohun Boy. 
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got a deed drafted by a competent legal counseller, which they 
duly circulated amongst private individuals and sympathising 
Samajes, and after collecting their opinions, held a series of 
meetings to reconsider the deed clause after clause and 
submitted it again for revision to legal authorities. Thus it 
took almost a year before the question could be finally settled. 
Then a number of trustees were appointed to take charge of the 
building, which was then nearing it completion. The trust- 
deed of the new Mandir was drafted on the main lines laid 
down by Raja Rammohun Roy and on the principles indicated 
in their declaration mentioned above.* 

Early Activities : 1879 

Of other matters worthy of mention in connection with 
that year’s anniversary festival, the first was the inauguaration 
of an important movement which has been kept up ever since 
and has borne very good practical results. There was held on 
the 19th January a memorial meeting in honour of Raja 
Rammohun Roy in the house of Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore. The proposal originated from the members of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj but was cheerfully responded to 
by the venerable old father, who lent the spacious courtyard 
of his house for that purpose and bore the expenses of the 
gathering. The reason for holding that meeting in his 
house was to furnish an occasion for the union of the three 
sections of the Brahmo Samaj under Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore’s roof. But it failed to produce the desired object ; 
for though a number of people belonging to Mr. Sen's party 
were individually present, Mr. Sen and his associates held 
aloof from it, though invited by the Maharshi himself. They 
inaugurated, soon after, an independent movement of their 
own for perpetuating the memory of the Raja, as noticed 
before. 

Another important step taken by some prominent mem¬ 
bers of the Samaj at the beginning of this year was the opening 
of a high class English institution called the City School. It 
was started with two objects, namely, first, to spread among 


* Vide Appendix M. 
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the younger generation of that time the religious and moral 
influence of the Brahmo Samaj, and second, to get together 
and always to have by our side a number of earnest workers in 
the persons of the Brahmo teachers who would find employ¬ 
ment there. 

The school was opened after special divine service 
on the 6th of January, 1879. Its prospectus had been 
issued in the names of Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose, who supplied 
the initial expenses, of Mr. Surendranath Banerjea, who, though 
not a member of the Samaj, yet kindly undertook to be one 
of the first teachers, and of the present writer, who was the 
Secretary and the organiser. The names of the above- 
mentioned two persons, who were at that time the recognised 
leaders of young Bengal, drew into the school a large number 
of students ; and it was a success from a pecuniary point of 
view almost from the day of its foundation. The young 
Brahmo teachers who joined the institution also entered upon 
their duty with great earnestness, making it altogether attractive 
to those who came to it. It also secured the confidence of 
parents and guardians who became anxious to place their 
children and wards under the moral superintendence of the 
new teachers. Thus the institution was a success from the 
very beginning. 

During this year the enthusiasm of the members of the 
Samaj found an outlet in other channels of philanthropic and 
propagandist activity. On the 27th April they opened a new 
institution called the Students' V^eekly Service. It was a 
system of weekly lectures, preceded by short divine service, 
intended for the students of the colleges. The lectures were 
delivered on religious, social, moral and politico-moral subjects. 
In the beginning, the meetings of the service used to be held on 
Sunday mornings in the City School Hall, but were subse¬ 
quently transferred to the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Mandir and 
the time of the lecture was changed from Sunday morning to 
Saturday evening, a rule observed up to the present time. Mr. 
A. M. Bose had a leading hand in starting that institution and 
was one of its first lecturers. The discourses of Mr. Bose were 
intellectually edifying and morally elevating. They attracted 
large numbers of students and made the Service a success from 
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the very beginning. During the course of the last 32 years of 
its existence the Students’ Weekly Service has proved to be one 
of the most useful institutions of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 
It has drawn into its fold a large number of young men many 
of whom have subsequently taken an active part in the affairs 
of the Samaj and now figure as some of its prominent members. 

At the time when there were no other institutions inten¬ 
ded specially for the moral and spiritual education of the 
student community of Calcutta, the Students’ Service was the 
only one working in that line and its influence on the minds of 
the rising generation was great ; so much so that at times 
between three and four hundred students would be led out in 
excursion parties to the Royal Botanical Gardens and other 
places of public resort, where lectures would be delivered and 
amusements provided for them. The excursion parties were 
sights never to be forgotten. The young men would issue out 
from Koila Ghat of the river Hooghly in a large number of 
boats, each containing fifteen or twenty young men, each having 
its own flag and each sonorous with the voice of singing, till 
the whole thing would produce quite a sensation, and passers-by 
would rush to the river-side by hundreds to witness the specta¬ 
cle. In the gardens the members would enjoy a hearty repast, 
to which they would all sit together on the bare ground. 

Along with the Students’ Weekly Service some young 
members of the Samaj started in the City School a society called 
the '‘The Yeung Men’s Theistic Society,’' which used to meet 
once a month and hold discussions on important theological and 
ethical questions such as “Is India prepared to accept Christ ?", 
“The Relation of Human Nature to Morality,’’ etc., whilst 
another section of them, mostly teachers of the school, opened a 
Sunday Moral Training School for imparting religious instruc¬ 
tion to the school children. 

At the beginning of this year also something like a board¬ 
ing establishment for college students was opened at 
45 Beniatola Lane under the superintendence of some leading 
members of the Samaj. This house was being used at that time 
as the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Office and one of its lower halls 
was being used for the weekly congregational service. The 
boarding establishment was opened in the upper rooms and 
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kept up for some time, till that house passed out of the hands of 
the organisers. 

Of other forms of activity worthy of notice during that 
year, the first was the establishment of a society for ladies 
where they used to meet to read papers and to discuss questions 
relating to the moral and spiritual improvement of their sex ; 
the second was the foundation of a library for the use of the 
members of the Samaj, to which Mr. D. M. Das, a member of 
the Executive Committee, presented a whole set of the works of 
Theodore Parker edited by Miss F. P. Cobbe ; and the third 
was the purchase of a printing press, which received the name 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Press, for getting out the two 
organs of the Samaj, the Brahmo Public Opinion and the Tattwa- 
kaumudi. The first hymn book of the Samaj was published 
from this press during that year This press was subsequently 
sold off on account of the losses incurred, but it was soon found 
that the publication department of the Samaj could not work 
well without a printing establishment of its own ; and such an 
establishment was accordingly set up once more in the course 
of a few years and is now known as the Brahmo Mission Press. 

It has been recently considerably improved and has introduced 
a new epoch of printing activity in the Samaj. 

The mission operations of the Samaj during the first two 
years of its existence were also extensive, considering the small 
number of its missionaries. One of them travelled more than 
five thousand miles during the year, visiting Bihar, the North- 
West Provinces, the Punjab, Sind, Bombay and Gujarat ; 
another took charge of Dacca and Eastern Bengal ; while the 
third visited most of the Samajes in Northern Bengal and 
Assam. 

The zeal for propagation was not confined amongst the few 
missionaries alone ; but many of the lay members also, in their 
own spheres and in many cases outside those spheres, tried their 
best to supplement tne efforts of the few missionaries by carry¬ 
ing the banner of the new faith to previously unfrequented 
quarters One of these lay workers deserves special notice. It 
was Babu Chandicharan Sen, who was holding the office of 
Munsiff at Jalpaiguri in Northern Bengal at that time. After his 
bard judicial work in the office, he foynd tirne to devote his 
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Sundays and holidays to visiting different places, preaching the 
new faith. Everywhere his visits roused up an interest in the 
Brahmo Samaj amongst the educated classes, and largely through 
his influence Northern Bengal became an important centre of 
Brahmoism at this time. Everywhere the mission workers met 
with new sympathisers ; funds were freely given in aid of their 
efforts and many new Samajes sprang up in unlooked for 
quarters. 

Thus closed the year 1879, the second and most import¬ 
ant year of the existence of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, during 
which many of the principles that have carried it forward ever 
since were discussed and settled. 

The annual report of this year notices with sorrow the 
death of Brother Padmahas Goswami, a young Assamese, who 
had been drawn into the Brahmo Samaj some years before and 
h^d joined the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj as a member of its 
General Committee. He was working single handed in Assam, 
propagating the new principles and had been put to much 
persecution on that account. He died d aring this year, when 
he was below thirty, deeply mourned by all who knew him. 
He left behind him a precious legacy of an inspiring memory 
in some newly awakened souls. 

The Samaj was presided over, during the second year, the 
year 1879, by the same gentlemen who had been its office¬ 
bearers in the previous year. 


1880 

The year 1880 dawned upon the members in the midst 
of renewed activity. They were still busy with constructive 
and organising work. New questions had to be met and new 
difficulties overcome. During the anniversary festival of that 
year they passed in review all their existing institutions, adding 
some new ones to them On the 18th January they held, as in 
the previous year, a meeting in honour of Raja Rammohun 
Roy in the house of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. These 
memorial meetings were meant as occasions for Brahmo re- 
his union and they largely realized that end ; for all sections of 
the Brahmo community, with the exception of Mr. Sen and 
close adherents, were present ^t that meeting. It was addressed 
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by representative men from all sections. Naturally the question 
of raising some permanent memorial of the Raja formed a 
subject of conversation at that meeting and all felt the necessity 
of publishing at least a full and reliable biography of the great 
founder. These conversations, I am glad to be able to report, 
have led to the publication of Babu Nagendranath Chatterji’s 
well-known volume on the Raja’s life and the interest awakened 
in the Raja’s name by these memorial meetings, may justly be 
said to have influenced the late Miss S. D. Collet, the well- 
known chronicler of Brahmo progress, to undertake her 
remarkable book on the life of the Raja, which unfor¬ 
tunately she could not live to finish. The task had to be 
delegated to others, who after her death have faithfully dis¬ 
charged that duty 

These Rammohun Roy meetings have been kept up by 
the members of the Samaj ever since, only the day of the meet¬ 
ing has been subsequently changed from the anniversary season 
to 27th September, the day of the Raja's death at Bristol in 
England. 

A noteworthy incident in connection with this year’s 
anniversary festival was the introduction of a new ceremony, 
which has been kept up ever since, namely, reserving a special 
day for the gathering of the boys and girls of the community. 
Up to this time this function has formed a most attractive 
feature of the anniversary festival of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj. On that day, mothers and sisters with their little ones, 
babies in arms not excepted, flock from all parts of the town to 
the Prayer Hall to hold the great Children's Festival. The 
children are ranged on two sides in opposite benches, boys and 
girls facing each other, when they are garlanded by their elders 
and presented with little nose-gays as a mark of welcome. 
After this the preachers make their appearance, a short service 
is held and addresses are delivered to the children, the whole 
ceremony concluding with the joint singing of the children. 
The following is a translation of the responsive song that was 
used on the first occasion, as it appeared in Miss Collet's 
Brahmo Year Book for 1880 : 

Boys : Hear, O sisters, the glad news : the darkness that 
covered our country is passing away. 
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Girls : Let us then, O brethren, in a joyful chorus, sing 
the happy song. 

Boys : The darkness of ignorance is being dispelled, 
hear, O sisters, this glad tiding. 

Girls : What a glad message you bring to us, O brethren; 
our slumber is gone and you have given us great pleasure. 

Boys : It is not needless that we call you ; unassisted 
and alone how can we go to work ? 

Girls : Go on without fear, we, your sisters, shall accom¬ 
pany you. 

Boys ; If we brothers and sisters work together, a good 
day will dawn upon us. 

Girls : God grant that day may soon come and we may 
feast our eyes with the sight. 

Boys : When you sisters are by our sides we need not 
mourn for being alone in this world. 

Girls : Mourn not, O brethren, be not desparing, the 
lethargy of sleep shall no longer be in us. 

Boys ; That day is advancing ; be not sluggish, rise, O 
rise, all ye daughters of the land. 

Girls : Lo, we are awake and have opened our eyes ; 
Lo, your sisters are by your side. 

Boys : Now let us go and sing with one voice at the 
doors of our countrymen. 

Girls : Let us go and tell them, O do not waste your 
time in this way. 

Boys : Awake ye, all good-hearted people of this country, 
we call you. 

Girls : See, O see, how the women of India are weeping 
in your homes. 

Boys : Where art Thou, O God, the Ocean of mercies ? 
This is the prayer of us all, brothers and sisters. 

Girls : That Thou vouchsafe unto us Thy mercy, and 
remove the sufferings of Thy daughters. 

This responsive song was continued for some years, after 
which other hymns have been introduced. But the custom of 
ranging boys and girls on two sides still obtains. Even now 
mothers with babies in their arms run from different parts of 
the town to be in time for the Children's Festival. After th^ 
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service and singing, boys and girls are led out together for a 
grand feast that awaits them in the open space behind the 
Mandir, where sometimes eight to nine hundred children sit 
together and are sumptuously fed, mothers sitting by their 
little ones to help them in enjoying the feast. That is an 
interesting and cheering spectacle, to witness which the 
members of the Samaj and many others flock together from all 
quarters of the town at the appointed hour. It is indeed a 
matter for great rejoicing to see men and women who once 
sang the responsive song and received the blessings of their 
elders in anniversary festivals as little children, now taking 
part in the work of the Samaj as its leaders. 

The second important feature of this year’s anniversary 
festival was the formal ordination of the first four missionaries 
of the Samaj. Babu Ganeshchandra Ghosh, who had been 
appointed as one of the missionaries of the Samaj in 1878, 
could not successfully carry on that work owing to failure of 
health and was obliged to retire from it within a few months. 
But another effective preacher, in the person of Pandit Shiv 
Narayan Agnihotri of Lahore, came forward to fill up his place. 
Accordingly, Pandits Bijaykrishna Goswami, Ramkumar 
Vidyaratna, Sivanath Sastri, and Shiv Narayan Agnihotri, were 
the four missionaries who were ordained on this occasion. 
They had been duly elected as missionaries at the annual meet¬ 
ing of this year and their formal ordination took place after 
the morning service on the principal day of the festival. The 
ceremony was a solemn one. It opened with a hymn and then 
a paper containing the charge of the Executive Committee 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj to the newly appointed missio¬ 
naries was read out by Babu Nagendranath Chatterji. "It 
was a very instructive and interesting document,” says Miss 
Collet in her Year Book, “clearly defining the duties of the 
missionaries in relation to the Samaj and distinctly pointing 
out some leading principles.” The ceremony concluded with 
heart-stirring prayers from the missionaries and the minister 
on the pulpit. The whole thing was so impressive that every 
one 8 heart seemed to melt and the spirit of God seemed to 
hover over the whole scene. Those who were present on that 
day will never forget that notable event. 
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The third thing noticeable in connection with that year's 
anniversary festival was a special service held for working men 
on Sunday, the 25th of January. The service was conducted 
by Babu Nagendranath Chatterji and to it were invited the 
members of the Baranagar Working Men's Club, of which 
Babu Sasipada Banerji was the organiser and prime mover. 
The members of the Club readily responded to the invitation 
to be present on the festive occasion. They marched in proce^ 
ssion from the riverside to the Mandir, singing a new hymn. 
When they passed through the streets with their flags unfurled 
and enthusiastically singing the name of God, the spectacle 
was quite interesting and drew large crowds of citizens to wit¬ 
ness it. I should also state in this place, that this special 
service for working men was kept up ever since and now forms 
an interesting feature of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj anni¬ 
versary festival. 

The members of the Samaj were also active in other 
directions. During the course of this year they took three 
important steps. First, they started a Society for the religious 
and moral instruction of young men. The opening ceremony 
was held on Saturday the 31st January at 13 Mirzapore Street, 
the premises of the City School, when the Society was duly 
organised and the meeting was addressed by Babu Nagendra^ 
nath Chatterji and Mr. A. M. Bose, who pointed out the need 
for such an institution. This Society was the fore-runner of a 
larger organisation called the Theological Institution, of which 
Babu Sitanaih Datta, now known as Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bhushan, was the chief worker, and which did excellent service 
for the spread of theological knowledge amongst young men. 
The spirit of theological enquiry which it generated, brought 
into the field a series of able theological discourses by Pandit 
Sitanath and Nagendranath Chatterji, which have been pub¬ 
lished in the form of books. These books have become deser¬ 
vedly popular and have materially strengthened the religious 
life of many who have read them. 

The third was the appointment of a Brahmo Children s 
Education Sub-Committee by the Executive Committee of the 
Samaj. The foundation of the City School in 1879 was for the 
promotion of general education of all classes, but from this 
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year, properly speaking, the question of the religious and moral 
education of Brahmo children began to engage the attention of 
of the members and may be said to have been productive, 
within a few years, of some practical results. In the first place 
it led to the establishment of the Brahmo Balika Shikshalaya 
or the Brahmo Girls' School and subsequently of the Brahmo 
Boys' School. Both these institutions are doing excellent work 
at present. Though they were established later, the first 
impulse was given so early as this year. 

Besides these new endeavours the institutions started 
during the previous year were kept up during this year in a 
flourishing condition. The Students* Weekly Service, for 
instance, had risen to be a very successful institution. Its 
membership had rapidly expanded and besides the weekly lec¬ 
tures its members had introduced the practice of holding 
quarterly social gatherings, to which elderly members of the 
Samaj, both ladies and gentlemen, were invited and a pleasant 
two hours was spent in social intercourse, consisting of recita¬ 
tions, singing, concert and refreshments. This practice has 
been kept up to the present day. 

The Brahmika Samaj and the Banga-Mahila Samaj, esta¬ 
blished during the previous year, were also doing excellent 
work. A member of the Ladies* Association, published during 
this year a book called *Saral J^itipath' or Easy Moral 
Lessons. It is an excellent manual for the moral education 
of children. The ladies also organised a little library of their 
own, and held occasional meetings for the reading of papers 
and discussions, to promote intellectual culture amongst 
themselves. 

The Young Men's Theistic Society, the Sunday School 
started by some young Brahmo teachers of the City School, the 
Sangat Sabha, long endeared in the memory of progressive 
Brahmos and revived soon after the foundation of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, were all kept up in a state of effici¬ 
ency during this year. 

In addition to all these some of the advanced members 
introduced from this year the custom of meeting for daily 
prayer in the premises of the City School. This custom has 
been adhered to through many changes of the place of meet- 
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ing. From the City School it was transferred to the Mandir, 
as soon as it was consecrated, where some of the missionaries 
of the Samaj. with a number of friends, used to meet every 
morning and hold a short service. Later on, after the esta¬ 
blishment of the Sadhanashram, the customary morning service 
began to be and is now being held in the Sadhan Kutir or 
domestic chapel of that institution. 

The publication department of the Samaj also showed 
considerable activity during this year. Besides the Brahmo 
Almanac, several religious and devotional works were pub¬ 
lished both by the Samaj and also by individual members. 

The constitutional machinery of the Samaj worked on 
smoothly during the year. The Executive Committee held no 
less than 53 meetings during that period. That shows the 
steadiness of attention and consistency in faithful duty with 
which the members were carrying on the work of the Samaj 
entrusted to them. No less than ten sub-committees were 
appointed for taking in hand different departments of work. 
Many others than members of the Executive Committee were 
associated with the sub-committees for carrying out the work 
allotted to each of them, thereby showing that the essential 
principles of a constitutional mode of church-government were 
duly observed. 

It is also worthy of notice here that the mission opera¬ 
tions of the Samaj, inspite of the smallness of the number of 
its missionaries, were extensive. Visits were paid to Darjee¬ 
ling, Gauhati. Nowgong, Sibsagar, Kachar. Sylhet, Dacca, 
Faridpur, Murshidabad, Azimganj, Lahore, Amritsar, Multan 
and other places. Everywhere the missionaries succeeded in 
gaining new sympathisers. 

The following were the office bearers for the year 1880: 

Babu Shibchandra Deb, President ; M. M. Bose, Esq., 
M.D., Secretary ; Babu Umeshchandra Datta, As5t. Secretary ; 
Babu G. G. Mahalanobis, Treasurer, 

1881 

Then we come to the year 1881. This year's anniversary 
festival also opened with the Ramtnohun Roy memorial 
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meeting held in the house of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore 
as in the previous years. But the most noteworthy incident 
in connection with that festival was the consecration of the 
new Mandir. It was the most important event of the year. 
Great exertions had been made during the previous two years 
for the collection of funds and the completion of the construc¬ 
tion of the edifice. The success that attended those efforts 
was remarkable. It was not only Brahmos who came forward 
with large contributions to the building fund, but the appeal 
met with prompt and generous response from all classes of 
educated men. With the help of these funds the construction 
of the Mandir was completed with great haste during the 
previous year, so that the consecration ceremony might be 
held on the occasion of this year's festival. The ceremony 
took place on the 22nd of January and was an impressive one. 

Early in the morning on that day the voice of singing was 
heard in the old place ol congregational worship at 43 Benia- 
tola Lane, where a large number of members had assembled, 
at break of day, with the intention of forming a street 
procession for singing a Sankiitan hymn specially composed 
for the occasion. As the singing went on, every minute the 
crowd increased, till the spaci. us yard of the house was filled 
up with members of the congregation and earnest spectators* 
The procession started in time, carrying aloft the banners of 
the new Samaj bearing the old familiar Brahmo mottos. As 
they marched on towards the new Mandir, their enthusiasm 
grew every minute and they were followed by a large crowd. 
Slowly they approached the Mandir door, where they found old 
Shibchandra Deb, the President of the Samaj, standing with 
the keys in his hand, ready to open the door for them. The 
sight of the venerable old leader, aglow with emotion and lost 
in an attitude of thanksgiving and prayer, enkindled the zeal 
of the singers a good deal and the singing before the Mandir 
became quite rapturous and maddening. The singing 
over, Babu Shibchandra Deb offered a short prayer and opened 
the doors of the Church to admit the congregation. In an 
instant every creek and corner of the spacious hall was cramm¬ 
ed with eager worshippers and spectators. Then began the 
Ceremony. The first part of it was th^ reading of thp 
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following Declaration of Principles in three languages, 

Bengali, English and Urdu : 

This day, the tenth day of Magh, 1287, according to the 
Bengali era, and the twenty-second of January, 1881, 
according to the Christian era» in the fifty-first year of the 
Brahmo Samaj, we dedicate this Hall to the worship of the 
One True God. From this day its doors shall be open to 
all classes of people without distinction of caste or social 
position. Men or women, old or young, wise or ignorant, 
rich or poor, all classes will meet here as brethren to 
worship Him who is the author of our salvation. This 
great, holy, Supreme God alone shall be worshipped here, 
to the exclusion of every created person or thing ; and no 
divine honours shall be paid to any man or woman as 
God, or equal to God, or an incarnation of God, or 
as specially appointed by God. It shall be eve: borne in 
mind in this Hall, that the great mission of Brahmoism is to 
promote spiritual freedom amongst men and to enable them 
to establish direct relationship with God, and the service, 
discourses and prayers of this place shall be so moulded 
as to help that spirit. It shall ever be its aim and endea¬ 
vour to enable all who thirst after righteousness, to know 
God, who is the life of our life and to worship Him 
direct. 

The catholicity of Brahmoism shall also be preserved 
here. No book or man shall ever be acknowledged as 
infallible and the only way to salvation ; but nevertheless 
due respect shall be paid to all scriptures and the good and 
great of all ages and of all countries. In the sermons, 
discourses, and prayers used in this Hall, no scripture or 
sect, or founder of a sect, shall ever be ridiculed, reviled, 
or spoken of contemptuously. With due respect, untruth 
shall be exposed and truth vindicated. No man or class of 
men shall be here regarded as the elect or favourite of God 
and the rest of mankind lost to that favour. Anything 
calculated to compromise this catholic spirit shall never be 
countenanced. 

The spirituality of our doctrine shall be caretully main¬ 
tained. Flowers, spices, burnt offerin^s^ candle§j ap^ 
38 
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other natural accompaniments of worship shall never be 
used. Care shall be taken to avoid everything leading to 
reduce religion to mere parade and lifeless form. 

It shall be the object of all our preachings and dis¬ 
courses in this place to teach men and women to love 
God, to seek piety, to hate sin, to grow in devotion and 
spirituality, to promote purity amongst men and women, 
to uproot all social evils, and to encourage virtuous deeds. 
Anything that will directly or indirectly encourage idolatry* 
engender superstition, take away spiritual freedom, lower 
conscience, or corrupt morals, shall never be countenanced. 
May this Hall ever remain a refuge and resting place for 
all the weary sojourners of this world. May the sinner find 
consolation and hope in this Hall ; may the weak be streng¬ 
thened, and may all who hunger and thirst find food and 
drink for their souls. With the hope and prayer we dedi¬ 
cate this Hall in the name of the One True God. May He 
help and guide us. Amen. 

Then commenced the usual divine service conducted by 
Babu Umeshchandra Datta. 

Inasmuch as the consecration of the new Mandir served 
to place the spiritual work of the new Samaj on a secure 
foundation and gave the members a rallying ground, 1 have 
deemed it fit to give a little detailed description of the 
opening ceremony. 

The new Mandir soon attracted a number of Brahmo 
families to come and settle down in that part of the town. 
Finding a piece of land on the northern side of the Mandir 
grounds available for purchase, Mr. A. M. Bose bought it and 
parcelled it out in small lots and sold them at cost price to 
such Brahmo families as were willing to settle down in that 
quarter. Thus in course of time there sprang up what is now 
known as the Brahmo Para or the Brahmo Quarter of that 
part of the town. It has become a gathering place for Brahmo 
families scattered all over the city. Our ladies feel specially 
free in this quarter to move about, exchanging visits from 
house to house, and to organise their parties on festive occa¬ 
sions, in the open space behind the Mandir. When they 
congregate in large numbers in this quarter, it is a pleasure to 
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look on the manner in which they enjoy one another's 
company. So Mr. Bose’s idea has been very successful. 

I have already noticed the great zeal with which the femi¬ 
nine portion of the newly established community of fellow- 
believers had entered upon a course of self-improvement. 
During this year that zeal was visible in many directions. The 
ladies’ gathering in the Mandir on the occasion of the 
Brahmika Samaj or festival, specially meant for ladies, attracted 
more than 150 ladies, amongst whom many others than the 
wives and daughters of Brahmos were also present. In the 
afternoon they held the anniversary of the Banga Mahila Samaj 
or Bengal Ladies’ Association, where papers were read by the 
lady members themselves and deliberations were held for 
devising means for the self-improvement of women. After 
this the ladies continued to meet every week, either for prayer 
or for reading of papers, throughout the year. During the 
course of the year they published a book of moral lessons for 
children, as already noticed and awarded a prize for an essay 
on the ‘Model Housewife’ written by a lady. On the occa¬ 
sion of the departure for England of Mrs. J. B. Knight, a 
sympathiser of the Ladies' Association, the ladies held a 
meeting and presented a farewell address to her, Mrs. Knight 
was in close touch with the Ladies’ Association, many of 
whose meetings she attended, and her own house was a meet¬ 
ing ground of the two sexes, both European and Indian. Thus 
she had earned the love and gratitude of our women and they 
showed that love and gratitude in that parting address. They 
also got up occasional social parties of both sexes, with a view 
to promote social intercourse between them. These social 
gatherings were very attractive and drew together larjge 
numbers. At these meetings the ladies would entertain their 
guests, both men and women, with music, singing, recitation, 
and light refreshments, thereby making the gatherings altoge¬ 
ther attractive. Thus the social liberty given to women 
formed an important feature of the work of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, a feature for which they laid themselves open 
to much outside criticism. 

Side by side with these efforts for the social elevation ot 
women, the members of the Samaj were equally attentive .to tjic 
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children. The children’s gathering, noticed before, also 
formed an important part of the anniversary programme of 
this year. The work was specially taken up by the ladies. 
They mustered strong on the occasion, with their little ones in 
their arms, thereby converting the children's gathering also 
into a baby show. 

The old institutions of the Samaj, such as the Mandir 
Congregation, the Students' Weekly Service, the Sangat Sabha, 
the City School, the Sunday School, the Hitasadhini Sabha, the 
Young Men's Prayer Meeting at the City School, all mentioned 
before, showed a cheering record of progress during this year. 
There were two things needing special mention. First, a 
monthly Bengali journal, called Dharmabandhu or Friend of 
Religion, was brought out, of which Babu Sasibhushan Bose, 
who subsequently became a missionary of the Samaj, was the 
first editor. His brother, Babu Adhar Chandra Bose, was its 
managing proprietor throughout its whole period of existence. 
It was latterly conducted by Babu Adhar Chandra Bose with 
the literary help of some young men. The Dharmabandhu was 
an excellent little journal, full of instructive religious matter, 
suited to young men. It lived for twelve years, but was at last 
given up owing mainly to want of adequate support. 

The other was the raising of the City School into the 
status of a College teaching up to the University First Arts 
examination. Remarkable success had attended this school 
since its foundation in 1879. The number of its students had 
gone on increasing year after year. The authorities of the 
school, amongst whom Mr. A. M. Bose and Babu Umesh- 
chandra Datta were the leading figures, now tried their best to 
make it a model institution by adding classes for teaching 
music, science and gymnastics. The results of the University 
examinations also were brilliant. Thus the Managing Com¬ 
mittee were encouraged to add a College department to it on 
the l7th of January this year. 

The mission work of the Samaj during this year was also 
exceptionally vigorous. The present writer, as a missionary of 
the Samaj, visited the Madras Presidency twice during the 
year, made extensive tours in that Province and at the special 
request of the Madras friends published a book called The 
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New Dispensation and the Sadharan Btahmo Samai, illustra¬ 
tive of the differences in the principles of the two bodies. 
Other missionaries also were very active in their respective 
spheres of work and as the result of their exertions fifteen new 
Samajes were established in different parts of the country. 

In the Annual Report of the Samaj we also notice a good 
thing. It is the custom of holding special gatherings of the 
Samaj once a month to discuss important matters. It shows 
that the Executive Committee of the Samaj, though vested with 
supreme authority, were yet anxious to keep themselves in 
touch with the public opinion of the body in general and to 
administer the affairs of the Church to the satisfaction of all 
parties in that Church if possible. I do not know why this 
good thing has been dropped by the Executive Committee in 
course of time. But though dropping this thing, the members 
of the Samaj never lost sight of the usefulness of such informal 
social gatherings. From this year the members of the 
Students’ Service introduced the custom of holding occasional 
social gatherings, to which they invited ladies and gentlemen 
to encourage them by their presence. A few years later the 
old Society of Theistic Friends was revived for the discussion 
of social and other questions cropping up in course of lime. 
Latterly, after the reorganisation of the Calcutta Congregation, 
that body has held from time to time social parties for the 
promotion of mutual intercourse amongst its members. All 
these things are to be noticed as I proceed. 

The office-bearers for the year 1881 were the follow¬ 
ing : Babu Shibchandra Deb, President ; Babu Umesh- 
chandra Datta, B.A., Secretary ; Babu Kalisankar Sukul, M.A., 
Asst. Secretary ; Babu G. C. Mahalanobis, Treasurer. 

1882 

The Rammohun Roy meeting of 1882 was held in the 
compound of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Mandir, instead of 
the house of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore as in years gone 
by. The reason of this transfer I do not remember. Perhaps 
the failure of the Maharshi’s health was the chief cause. How¬ 
ever, one happy incident of this year’s meeting was the 
announcement of the publication of Babu Nagendranath 
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Chatterji's Life of the Raja. It is a valuable contribution to 
Bengali literature and a good and reliable biography of the 
great reformer, which may be justly regarded as one of the 
best fruits of the revival of interest in his memory. 

Besides the existing institutions of the Samaj started in 
previous years and noticed before, this year’s Annual Report 
makes special mention of a Theological Institution started 
towards the end of the previous year, for the theological train¬ 
ing of the young members of the Samaj, with Pandit Sitanath 
Tattvabhushan as its Secretary This Institution was divided 
into regular classes, with definite standards, and appointed 
teachers. The classes were held in the evenings on appointed 
days and natural theism as a philosophy and a life was regu¬ 
larly taught in it. Regular examinations were also held at the 
end of the year and prizes were distributed to successful 
students. This good work was persistently carried on for 
twelve years in the face of many discouraging circumstances. 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore took an active interest in this 
Institution since its foundation and rendered valuable pecuniary 
aid towards its maintenance. The closing of this excellent 
Institution is certainly a matter for regret. Its work is, 
however, being carried on partly by the Theological Society, 
to be noticed later on. 

The second new thing mentioned in the Report was the 
establishment of a little school exclusively for little Brahmo 
children, both boys and girls. It was no direct work of the 
Samaj Committee, but was started and maintained principally 
through the exertions of Mr. D. N. Ganguli of female eman¬ 
cipation fame and of Mr. Sasipada Banerji, who had built a 
house and come to reside in the Samaj quarter. This little 
school used to meet in one of the houses in the neighbourhood, 
and supplied excellent work, as teachers, to a number of 
Brahmo ladies and gentlemen. This school however gave 
place, in the course of a few years, to better organised endea¬ 
vours in that direction, thereby showing that the education 
of Brahmo children occupied a prominent place in the atten¬ 
tion of the members, from the very beginning. 

That interest in the education of children was further 
illustrated by the starting of the Sakha, a monthly journal for 
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children, the first of its kind, so to say, in the history of journa¬ 
listic literature in Bengal. It was started by Pramadacharan 
Sen, an earnest young member of the Samaj, a teacher of the 
City School and a worker connected with the Brahmo Young 
Men's Theistic Association, Pramadacharan was a born 
teacher and a lover of children. He was strong as steel in 
enforcing discipline, yet tender as a mother in looking after 
them and in seeking their true welfare. He was their playmate, 
adviser, friend and guide. We vividly remember to this day, 
long after Pramadacharan has passed away, the shouts of joy 
with which children would announce to us his advent in the 
Brahmo Para. Poor as he was, barely maintaining himself in 
Calcutta with his modest salary, he severely denied himself, for 
years, to be able to start and maintain the children's magazine 
and to successfully keep it up as a new venture. This he did 
with his indomitable courage and unaided exertions, under 
great personal privations. Indeed, his self-abnegation was so 
great and his industry so incessant, that his constitution ulti¬ 
mately broke down under the pressure of his work and he died 
prematurely within a few years. Such being the man who 
originated the Sakha, it was no wonder that it made its mark 
from its appearance and became the pioneer undertaking of 
its kind. After the death of Pramadacharan, which happened 
shortly after, the Sakha passed into the hands of his relatives, 
who kept it up, though shorn of its former prestige, for some 
time, till at last it became incorporated with another journal 
for children, and thereby made its quiet exit from the literary 
world. 

Another memorable incident of the year was the laying 
of the foundation stone of the Mission House of the Samaj on 
the 15th of May, the anniversary day of the foundation of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. A two-storied house, with a dom¬ 
estic chapel attached to it, has been built on these foundations 
and is now being occupied by the Sadhanasram or Brahmo 
Workers' Shelter, an institution to be noticed hereafter. 

The Students' Service also showed considerable activity 
during this year. Besides their weekly lectures, they organised 
excursion parties, holding special gatherings in gardens out of 
town, where love-feasts were^held and a whole day was spent 
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in cultivation of friendship and in discussions of questions 
relating to the progress of their institution. 

The ordinary constitutional machinery of the Samaj 
worked as usual. The number of Samajes returning represen¬ 
tatives to the Genera) Committee of the Samaj rose from 18 to 
29 during this year. 

The following were the office-bearers of the Samaj during 
the year 1882 : Babu Shibchandra Deb, President ; Babu 
Umeshchandra Datta, B.A., Secretary ; Babu G. G. Mahala- 
nobis, As5C. Secretary ; M. M. Bose, Esq., M.D., Treasurer. 

1883 

In 1883 we find the old institutions as well as the consti¬ 
tutional machinery of the Samaj in full working order. Of 
new things worthy of notice, the first was the starting of the 
Indian Messenger^ the present English organ of the Samaj. The 
Brahmo Public Opinion, the weekly English paper, which was 
started at the time of the second schism, and which had served 
up to this time as the English organ of the Samaj, was under 
private management, having been started on their private and 
individual responsibility by Messrs. A. M. Bose and D M. Das, 
as noticed before. The paper was given up by its proprietors 
during this year, its place being filled up by the new journal, 
which was started and maintained by the Executive Committee 
of the Samaj. With the change of name and proprietorship 
there was also a change in the character of the journal. The 
Brahmo Public Opinion, though largely devoted to Brahmo 
Samaj work, dealt chiefly with general topics, whereas the 
Indian Messenger became mainly a Brahmo organ dealing with 
religious and social questions. It is fulfilling that function up 
to the present time. Besides upholding the cause of the Samaj, 
the Indian Messenger has striven from the beginning to identify 
itself with every advanced social imovement, and has come to 
to be regarded as the common organ of many theistic bodies 
scattered over the land. It has fought on in its career of 
earnest advocacy of truth, till it has secured a position of 
influence and usefulness for itself. 

Besides the birth of the Indian Messenger, another new 
feature of the work of this year was the advent of new wprkers 
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in the field of mission operations. Babus Navadwipchandra 
Das and Sasibhushan Bose were received as missionaries on 
probation by the Committee of the Samaj during this year ; 
and they considerably strengthened the mission work of the 
year by their exertions. Of these, Babu Sasibhushan Bose had 
been, for some time previous, under training and had success¬ 
fully passed the appointed examination. For Babu Navadwip¬ 
chandra Das, no such examination was necessary. His was a 
familiar name in the field of Brahmo mission work. During 
his residence at Rangpur, as a teacher, he was an earnest 
worker in the mission field. His great interest in that kind of 
work soon led him to resign his post. He came and joined the 
missionary body in Calcutta. He received a warm welcome 
from his friends in the metropolis. He has ever since been 
one of our active missionaries, and one of the best representa¬ 
tives of the principles of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 

Of other new things noticeable during this year, was a 
regular service organised for working men belonging to 
the Baranagar Mills. Babu Sasipada Bancrji, whose native 
place is Baranagar, had a leading hand in this. It was 
through his influence and exertions that a regular system of 
weekly services for working men was organised at Baranagar. 

We also find in the reports of this year's work that a very 
important question engaged the attention of the Executive 
Committee of the Samaj, namely the creation of a Fund for 
indigent Brahmo families. The appeal made by the Executive 
Committee at once met with generous response. Babu Bipin- 
bihari Ray, Zamindar of Manikdah, a village in the District 
of Faridpur, whose accession to the Brahmo Samaj had brought 
new strength to the cause, came forward with the promise of a 
donation of 500 rupees in aid of the fund. It was followed by 
other contributions, ii; which Mr. D. M. Das had a large share, 
and a number of Branmo families began to receive regular 
monthly aid. These efforts were soon followed by the regular 
organisation of a Charity Fund of the Samaj, which has been 
kept up to the present time, rendering little pecuniary aids to 
poor people. 

The little school for Brahmo children started in the 
previous year was abolished during this year, as it failed 
39 
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to attract a sufficient number of children to keep it 
going. 

The mission work of the year was specially successful in 
Northern Bengal, where Pandit Ramkumar Vidyaratna spent 
most of his time during the year, making Saidpur the centre 
of his operations. At Saidpur there was a rising number of 
BrahmoSf all belonging to the E. B. S. Railway offices, who 
were very earnest in their adherence to the cause. Besides 
helping the missionary workers, many of them went about, on 
Sundays and on office holidays, preaching the new faith in 
unfrequented places. Their labours were rewarded by the 
creation of a body of sympathisers in all these parts, and 
Samajes came to be established in new places, 

In Lahore, Pandit Agnihotri had given up his secular 
work, and was devoting his whole time during this year to 
preaching the new faith. He was publishing a monthly journal 
called Brotherli-Hind and was gathering round him a devoted 
band of workers. He visited Sind and other places during 
the year, and everywhere created new interest for the cause. 

The following were the office-bearers for the year 
1883 : Babu Shibchandra Deb, President; Babu Dwarkanath 
Ganguli, Secretary ; Babu Krishnakumar Mitra, B. A., Asst, 
Secretary ; Babu G. G. Mahalanobis, Treasurer. 

1884 

The year 1884 showed signs of renewed activity. 
Brahmos from 45 Moffusil stations joined the anniversary 
festival ; 15 young men and one lady were initiated on one of 
those days and on one occasion the pulpit was occupied by a 
lady, Mrs. Manorama Mazoomdar, wife of Babu Girishchandra 
Mazoomdar of BarisaU On another day our old friend 
Navadwipchandra Das was ordained as a missionary of the 
Samaj, thereby bringing new strength to the Samaj. 

Maharshi Devendranath Tagore and Babu Rajnarain 
Bose, the President of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, were invited by 
the members to occupy the pulpit, which they kindly consen¬ 
ted to do, on two special occasions. Thus a friendly relation¬ 
ship was established between the two Samajes. 
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In addition to the Sunday School conducted by a band of 
junior teachers of the City School, which was intended chiefly 
for the students of that school, another Sunday School mainly 
for Brahmo children was started by a number of ladies, during 
this year. It used to meet in the Mandir every Sunday after¬ 
noon. This school soon attracted nearly 80 Brahmo children. 
They were divided into a number of classes and regular moral 
and religious instruction was given to them. The lady-workers 
invented many new methods of imparting moral and religious 
instruction to the children. They appointed books for special 
study, introduced the custom of holding periodical examina¬ 
tions and of distributing special conduct prizes, and above all 
introduced the system of giving each child a conduct book on 
admission in which he or she was to bring at the end of the 
week written opinions of his or her guardian about conduct at 
home. The conduct books furnished excellent opportunites 
of keeping an eye over the conduct of each child at home, and 
of imparting suitable moral instruction. The City School 
Sunday Moral Training School, which was working under the 
superintendence of its Secretary, Girindramohan Gupta, was 
reported to be going on and was abolished in course of time, 
owing to his premature death and the change of place of its 
first worker, but the Ladies’ Sunday School still exists, doing 
its excellent work. 

Of other noticeable points the first was the consecration 
of the Mission House, the foundation ceremony of which has 
been noticed before. Efforts were made soon after that cere¬ 
mony to collect funds and build a house to be used as the 
residential quarters of the missionaries of the Samaj. Mainly 
through the exertions of Babu Gurucharan Mahalanobis, the 
Treasurer of the Samaj, the necessary funds were raised with¬ 
in a short time and a small house was built on that foundation 
to be ready for consecration at the beginning of this year. A 
second storey has been added to this house, in subsequent 
years and the whole house now forms the headquarters of the 
Sadhanashram to be noticed later. Secondly, the mission 
operations of the year were also considerable. In addition to 
his work at Calcutta, Pandit B. K. Goswami visited 16 places, 
Ramkumar Vidyaratna 21, Pandit Shiv Narayan Agnihotri 21, 
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the newly ordained missionary, Babu Navadwipchandra Das, 
24, and the present writer made extensive tours in Madras and 
Bombay visiting and starting new Samajes. As the result of 
the missionary activity of the year, the number of Samajes 
rose from 180 to 195. Thirdly, the members of the Students' 
Service published during this year a Bengali tract called 
Dharma Ki or ‘*What is Religion V* Fourthly, the ladies of 
of the Banga Mahila Samaj were also active during the year. 
They started a library in connection with their society for the 
promotion of culture amongst them and published three books. 
Fifthly, the custom of meeting for daily prayer that was intro¬ 
duced by the missionaries of the Samaj in the old Beniatola 
Lane office house, was revived during this year. This time it 
was the Mandir where they began to meet. This custom is 
now being kept up by the Sadhanasram where a domestic 
chapel has been dedicated for that purpose. 

The following were the office-bearers of the year 1884 
Babu Shibchandra Deb, President ; Babu Umeshchandra 
Datta, B. A., Secretary; Babu Krishnakumar Mitra, B. A., 
Asst. Secretary ; Babu G. C. Mahalanobis, Treasurer. 

1885 

In 1885 the work of the Samaj opened as usual, with the 
annual festival. Brahmos from 55 places joined it, and 21 
young men were initiated. But the ordination of BabuNagen- 
dranath Ghatterji was the principal event. It look place on 
the 25th January. Babu Nagendranath Chatterji’s is an old 
name in Brahmo history. Born at Bansberia, in the District 
of Hooghli. which place Maharshi Devendranath once made a 
principal centre of his activities by establishing his Brahmo 
School there, and whence he secured one of the four students 
sent to Benares in 1845, Nagendranath early came under 
Brahmo influence. He was one of the first band of advanced 
Brahmos who discarded their Brahminical threads. That act 
of reform exposed him to bitter persecution. His uncles, for 
his father had died before that event, compelled him to leave 
his paternal home, stopped his educational allowance, and in a 
manner debarred him from coming to a full share of his 
paternal property. Pressed by want, Nagendranath secured a 
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teachership at Krishnagar, in the Nadia District, and became 
for some years the life and soul of the Brahmo Samaj of that 
place. When in 1866 the Brahmo Samaj of India was formed, 
Nagendranath gave his adherence to the progessive cause, and 
expressed his willingness to join Mr. Sen’s missionary body, a 
desire that was not practically carried out till 1872. That year 
he resigned his secular employment and joined Mr. Sen’s 
missionary body. But differences soon sprang up and Nagen¬ 
dranath joined the Samadarshi psrty. Upon the establishment 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, he espoused its cause and 
rendered valuable services to it. He worked for some years as 
an unordained missionary worker, and was finally ordained this 
year. After this, on the 15th of February, Babu Sasibhushan 
Bose, mentioned before in connection with the City School 
Prayer Meeting, was also ordained as a missionary. 

The missionary activity of the year was also great. The 
missionaries of the Samaj visited more than 42 places. The 
work of Pandit S. N. Agnihotri, the Punjab missionary of the 
Samaj, was specially vigorous. He began the publication of a 
Hindi edition of Maharshi Devendranath's sermons and the 
issue of a number of tracts such as. Caste and its Evils, 
The Life of Savitri, My Good News and Spiritual Life. These 
tracts were published in Urdu, Hindi and Gurumukhi. 
As the result of his activities he attracted to himself a number 
of young men, who formed around him a strong and devoted 
party. 

Besides these ordained missionaries of the Samaj, there 
were a number of voluntary workers, such as brothers Lach- 
man Prasad of Lucknow, and Bajrangbihari Lai of Bihar, 
who offered their services for mission work and helped in 
carrying the new light to new stations in the N.-W. Provinces 
and Bihar. In Calcutta also the interest of the younger mem* 
bers in the work of the Samaj was manifest in various ways. 
One of them came forward to pay Rs. 1000 for the clearance of 
the debts of the Indian Messenger. A number of them formed 
something like a joint-stock concern and published a weekly 
Bengali newspaper called the Sanjibani. It was a paper 
dealing in politics and in questions of general, social and moral 
progress. Another Brahmo published a monthly journal, the 
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Nabyabharat, devoted to the discussion of general topics. 
Both the papers are existing at present. 

A new institution called the Hitasadhak Mandali, which 
aimed at promoting the spiritual culture and training of the 
younger members in philanthropic work, was established 
during this year. It held on the one hand weekly meetings 
in the Mandir for the exposition and study of religious scrip¬ 
tures and on the other, established a night school for spreading 
the light of education amongst the masses. It also raised 
funds for distribution amongst the poor. 

Another noticeable feature of the Samaj work during this 
year was the part its members took in distributing relief to 
the sufferers from the Birbhum Famine. At the beginning 
of this year dark reports of growing scarcity and the conse¬ 
quent sufferings of the poor people of the Birbhum District 
were received in Calcutta. Before the month of February was 
over these reports became so frequent and so harrowing, that 
the Executive Committee of the Samaj promptly decided to 
organise relief operations in the seat of suffering. They accor¬ 
dingly deputed one of their missionaries* Pandit Ramkumar 
Vidyaratna, to proceed to Birbhum, accompanied by a number 
of helpers to organise relief operations. The work was 
commenced with so much earnestness that it soon roused 
public admiration and money flowed inf rom all classes* soon 
swelling up the receipts to 6434 rupees. Out of this amount 
5705 rupees were spent in actual relief work, during the eight 
months that the operations lasted, and a balance of 729 rupees 
was left in the hands of the Committee to form the nucleus 
of future Famine Relief Funds. 

The other institutions of the Samaj, such as the Students' 
Service, the Theological Institution, the Banga Mahila Samaj, 
the two Sunday Schools, etc., worked on as usual. 

The death roll of the year included the name of Pramada- 
charan Sen, ‘'the Children’s Friend*', the energetic editor of 
the Sakha. At the time of his death his age was barely 26 
years. He fell a victim to consumption, brought on by his 
privations and his labour in connection with his favourite 
journal and his work amongst children. He had determined 
to meet all the expenses of that journal out of his limited 
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income, and this imposed on him great self-denial, under 
which his constitution finally collapsed. 

The following were the office-bearers of the year 1885 : 
Pandit Sivanath Sastri, M. A., President ; Babu Dukari 
Ghosh, L. M. S., Secretary ; Babu Adinath Chatterji, Asst. 
Secretary ; Babu G. G. Mahalanobis* Treasurer. 

1886 

The year 1886 commenced, as usual, with the celebration 
of the aniversary festival, which was joined by Brahmos from 
58 places, and on which occasion some young men were 
initiated. But the year’s work was soon over-clouded by a 
sorrowful event. Pandit B. K. Goswami, the first missionary 
of the Brahmo Samaj after Mr. Sen, and who had done so 
much in previous years to preach and propagate Brahmoism, 
resigned his post as a missionary of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj during this year. The cause of his separation was an 
unhappy difference that had sprung up between himself and 
the members of the Samaj about some later developments 
of faith and practice that marked his conduct during the 
previous three or four years. During that period he had begun 
to associate with orthodox Hindu mendicants from whom he 
imbibed certain mystic ideas, which were not in keeping with 
the reformed principles of the Brahmo Samaj. The Samaj was 
agitated by a prolonged controversy on those subjects during 
these years, and this ultimately led the Pandit to sever his 
connection with the Church. After his separation from the 
Samaj, the Pandit further developed his new ideas and finally 
closed his career as the founder of a new order of mystic 
Hinduism. As there was this regrettable incident on the one 
hand, so on the other it was partly counterbalanced by the 
opening of new fields of missionary labours and the accession 
of new workers as will be noticed below. 

The other new thing started by the Committee of the 
Samaj during this year was a Charity Fund. Its object was to 
grant pecuniary aid to indigent families and individuals both 
in the Brahmo Samaj and outside. This section of the work 
of the Samaj is still existing and doing its little practical 
good work, It is a permanent feature of its work. 
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The third thing worthy of special mention was the 
inauguration of a society called The Brahmo Bandhu 
Sabha, or Society of Theistic Friends, by some of its mem¬ 
bers. It was the object of this Society to secure a common 
platform for free and unrestricted discussion of topics 
relating to the faith and practice of the Samaj. It has 
largely fulfilled that object. Brahmoism has often been 
discussed at its meetings from theological and practical points 
of view, leading to the spread of intellectual and spiritual 
culture amongst the members. This society continues to the 
present day and is still doing its excellent work. 

The date of the Rammohun Roy meeting was changed 
from this year from the Utsav time to 27th September, the 
anniversary of the Raja’s death at Bristol. 

The death-roll of the year was rather heavy. Some 
earnest members, both men and women, passed away. 

The first noticeable death was that of the late Babu 
Akshaykumar Datta, the far-famed editor of the old Tattwa- 
bodhini Patrika, who once had such a leading hand in moulding 
the theology of the Brahmo Samaj. A public meeting in his 
honour was held in the Mandir by the members of the Samaj. 

The second loss, over which the younger members of the 
Samaj in particular mourned, was that of Girindramohan 
Gupta, a valuable young worker long connected with the 
Students' Prayer Meeting and the Sunday Moral Training 
School, which had the City College premises for their centre. 
Girindra was a co-adjutor of Pramadacharan Sen, and helped 
him a good deal in his work amongst children. His death was 
a great blow to the Sunday School holding its meetings in the 
City School. It was abolished within a few years after this. 

The following were the office-bearers of the year 1886 : 

Babu Shibchandra Deb, President ; Babu Dukari Ghose. 
L. M. S., Secretary ; Babu Adinath Chatterji, Asst. Secretary ; 
Babu G. C. Mahalanobis, Treasurer. 

1887 

The year 1887 commenced as usual with the anniversary 
festival. One noticeable feature in the programme of this 
year’s festival wss the setting apart of a day for prayer ip 
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Brahmo families for the welfare of the Brahmo Samaj. This 
feature has* been maintained ever since. The second was 
a special service for working men which was joined by the 
working men of Baranagar. They had a procession of their 
own which marched from the northern limits of the town to 
the Mandir. Brahmos from nearly forty-five places joined the 
festival, and five young men were initiated. But the most 
important event in connection with that festival was the visit 
that the members of the Samaj paid to Maharshi Devendra- 
nath Tagore, in his Chinsurah residence, to present an address 
to him for his valuable sympathy with the general pxogress of 
the Samaj, The ceremony took place on the 29lh of January 
at the conclusion of the festival, when 450 members, both men 
and women, proceeded by steamer to Chinsurah, where the 
Maharshi was then residing, and a meeting was held under a 
canopy in the spacious compound of his house. An address 
was presented to him, the purport of which will be gathered 
from the following extracts : 

'‘Not only the Brahmo Samaj, but the whole country is 
indebted to you. The pure spiritual worship of the 
Supreme Being had long ceased to be practised in this land. 
You have revived it, and given a new turn to the spiritual 
aspirations of the race ; you have raised new longings in 
hundreds of hearts ; and have saved many from the paths of 
sin and worldliness. Remembering all these blessings we 
lay at your feet to-day this token of our love and gratitude. 

“We are your spiritual children, the heirs of your work 
and labours. Bless us, father, that we may bear that heavy 
burden which you have borne so long with so much love, 
devotion and self-sacrifice, in the same spirit of faith and 
self-surrender. Bless us that we may tread the same 
path of deep spirituality which you have so worthily 
trodden. ‘To love God and to do the works He loves, is 
his worship'—you have taught us this great and glorious 
lesson ; bless us that we may never forget it. As long as 
health and strength were left, you never spared yourself in 
serving the Brahmo Samaj, and now though incapacitated 
from taking active part in its work, your living example is 
showing to us the path of true piety. And we have also 
40 
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the benefit of your counsels and help in carrying on the 
work of the Samaj. The thought that you are still with us 
is a source of great pleasure to us. We pray to God that 
your life may be yet prolonged for many years, and that 
you may yet stay a pretty long time with us. helping and 
guiding us in the act of preaching this new faith."* 

A similar address was also presented to him by the mem¬ 
bers of the Students' Service. 

The Maharshi made a suitable reply, during the course of 
which he said : 

“How great is the joy that I feel on this happy occasion 
on seeing hundreds of men and women drawn together by 
a common faith ! What a stream of felicity is flowing here 
in consequence of the contact of loving hearts ! I have 
never tasted the like of this in my whole life. I never ex¬ 
pected that before my departure from this world I should 
ever behold a scene like this ; so many families meeting 
together in the bond of spiritual brotherhood. Where is 
that strength or that virtue in me that can enable me to 
rightly apprehend or faithfully carry out this high and 
broad religion. The little that I have done for Brahmoism 
and the Brahmo Samaj, has been through the grace and help 
of the Supreme Being. Through His grace rude earth may 
turn into gold and a lame man may scale a mountain. The 
Lord's mercy alone availeth, the Lord's mercy alone 
availeth ! For the salvation of the sinner, the Lord’s mercy 
alone availeth ! Pray ye incessantly for His grace ; keep 
Him in your heart ; and obey His will without fail and 
the progress of the Brahmo Samaj will then be ensured. 
And placing your faith and reliance on him and in a spirit 
of self-surrender show living examples of pure and spiri*- 
tual worship and then you will surely draw the hearts of 
many others with you."^ 

The sayings of the Maharshi on that occasion have been 
subsequently published in the form of a tract called Upahar 


1. Priyanath Sastri, Parisishta to Maharshi DeY^pdrapai^h Tagore’a 
Autobiography, 1st ed., Ig98, p. 44-45, 

Ibid.f p, 46-47, 
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or the Love-gift. The party returned to Calcutta in the 
steamer after the meeting. 

This year witnessed the secession of another active 
missionary of the Samaj. Pandit Shiv Narayan Agnihotri, one 
of the first four duly ordained missionaries of the Samaj, 
resigned his post during this year. As a Brahmo missionary, 
he had raised himself into a power in the Punjab. His great 
gifts of speaking and writing Urdu secured for him a numerous 
body of admirers and his great earnestness gained a number 
of devoted disciples. But unfortunately Pandit Agnihotri 
soon began to develop principles of action that daily led him 
further away from the lines laid down by the Brahmo Samaj. 
At last these new principles culminated in the establishment 
of the Dev Samaj, which has finally discarded the idea of a 
personal Deity and has practically installed him in that place. 

But in spite of the secession of this missionary, the 
general mission work of the Samaj was on the whole vigorous. 
No less than 37 Samajes applied to the Committee for the 
services of its missionaries. And the latter, as usual, under¬ 
took extensive tours. Mr. Lachmanprasad of the N. W. 
Provinces, who was a candidate for ordination, began to 
publish a Hindi journal called Sukh Sambad or ** The Glad 
News’', in which he propagated the principles of the new faith. 
Besides these missionary efforts, a numbei of lay members 
organised a party called the East Bengal Preaching Party, 
which visited many important stations of Eastern Bengal, 
creating thereby a great stir throughout that province. 

The Committee added a printing establishment to the 
property of the Samaj this yearf called the Brahmo Mission 
Press, which had been started by a private individual on behalf 
of the Samaj. 

All the old institutions of the Samaj,-such as the Calcutta 
Congregation, the Sangat, the Students' Service, the Society of 
Theistic Friends, the Theological Institution, the Library, 
the Sunday School, the Bengal Ladies Association, the Hita- 
sadhak Mandali, were in working order. Two public recep¬ 
tions were given during the year, one to Sir Roland Wilson, 
Vice-President of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa¬ 
tion, who visited this country this year, and the second to 
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Babu Rajnarain Bose, President of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, 
during his visit to Calcutta. 

The following were the office-bearers of the year 1887 ; 
Babu Shibchandra Deb, President ; P. K. Ray. Esq., 
D.Sc., Secretary ; Babu Sasibhushan Bose, M.A., Asst. 
Secretary ; Babu G. G. Mahalanobis, Treasurer. 

1888 

On the occasion of the anniversary festival of 1888, the 
usual programme of prayer in Brahmo families, lectures and 
processions was gone through. The most important event in 
connection with that festival was the leading out, in a steamer, 
of a garden party consisting of 600 men and women, to the 
garden house of Babu Sambhuchandra Mallik at Dakshines- 
war, where a special service was held. Three ladies and two 
young men were initiated and the whole day was spent in 
deeply interesting spritual conversation. The party returned 
to Calcutta in the evening. 

A new missionary was added to the Samaj this year. An 
old member of the Samaj named Aghornath Mukherji was 
ordained on May 13 and was placed in charge of the Baghan- 
chra Samaj, where he worked zealously. He earnestly took up 
the mission work at the village. He established a school for 
the education of the children of the Brahmo families resident 
in the village, which soon attracted other boys also, and 
promised to be a lasting and useful institution. This was, as 
far as we are aware, the second attempt of this kind made by 
the Brahmo Samaj at Baghanchra, the first having been made 
by the first missionary friends who had accompanied Bijay- 
krishna Goswami in 1864. It is a plain duty of the Church as a 
whole to take care of the education of the children of these 
families, who are mostly poor. Yet it is regrettable to find that 
this most useful undertaking commenced by Babu Aghornath 
Mukherji languished through want of support and was finally 
given up in the course of the next two or three years. 

Another good thing w'orthy of notice regarding the work 
of this year, was the organisation of an independent local 
mission by some lay members, at Nalhati in the Birbhum 
district, the headquaters of the Nalhati State Railway. Here 
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a number of earnest Brahmos had settled down in connection 
with the Railway offices. They organised themselves into a 
body of earnest workers and carried on much philanthropic 
work* They established a night school for the Railway coolies 
and the agricultural population of the place ; and opened a 
charitable dispensary for distributing medicine amongst the 
poor. They also interested themselves in checking the abuses 
of the Assam coolie recruiting system. They successfully 
saved many a poor man and woman from a life of virtual 
slavery. 

Another local mission was started at about this time at 
Barabelun in the Burdwan district mainly through the exertions 
of one man, Babu Punyadaprasad Sarkar. Punyadaprasad 
himself Jived the poorest life, cultivating land and earning his 
livelihood by the labour of his hands ; but so great was his 
influence amongst his fellow-villagers that through their assis¬ 
tance he established a girls' school, a night school and a small 
charitable dispensary, All this good work however was soon 
stopped by the failure of his health and his premature death. 

Amongst the existing institutions of the Samaj, the Theo¬ 
logical Institution showed considerable progress during this 
year. As many as 101 students took their admission during the 
year. They were divided into three classes, the senior includ¬ 
ing 45 students, the junior 33, and the primary class including 
the rest. Instruction was given by regular teachers who all 
worked zealously. 

As the result of the mission operations of the Samaj, 
eight new Samajes were established in different parts of the 
country, and twenty-nine persons, including one lady, were 
admitted as new members of the Samaj. 

The obituary list of this year includes amongst others the 
name of Lala Bajrang Bihari, who was prematurely cut off at 
the very commencement of his missionary career as it were. 
Born in North Bihar, he had not enjoyed the advantages of a 
good education in his childhood. Yet by self-help he had risen 
high. He was holding a respectable post under Government at 
Hazaribagh, which he gave up to devote himself to the work of 
preaching. He began that work in right earnest. The con¬ 
version of Bajrang to Brahmoism and his subsequent steadfast 
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adherence to the cause had drawn great attention to his prema¬ 
ture death ; therefore it was mourned by all who knew him. 

The office-bearers of the year 1888 were: 

A. M. Bose, Esq., M. President; Babu G. G. Mahala- 
nobis, Secretary ; Babu Sasibhushan Bose, M. A., Aghor- 
nath Mukherji, Asst, Secretaries ; Babu Mathuramohan Gan- 
guli, Treasurer. 

1889 

As usual, the year 1889 commenced with the anniversary 
festival. Brahmos from 54 places attended it, and the usual 
programme of celebrating the anniversaries of the existing in¬ 
stitutions was gone through. 

For the previous two years the Executive Committee of 
the Samaj had been trying the experiment of apportioning 
particular districts to particular missionaries, thereby enabling 
them to establish living personal relationship with the Brahmo 
families of the district and of fostering a sense of responsibility 
in the workers themselves—a very wise and useful plan of 
action, no doubt. As far as can be judged from the annual 
reports, success also attended this plan of action ; yet from this 
year it wis discontinued and the system of irregular and irres¬ 
ponsible ministration was once more revived. The reason of 
the change is not so manifest. Perhaps it was due to the 
smallness of the number of missionaries. 

An English theistic service was organised during this year 
at the instance of Mr. H. G. Blaker, an English gentleman be¬ 
longing to the Rev. Mr. Voysey's Church in London, who was 
then living in Calcutta. The present writer had charge of the 
service. It used to be held every Sunday morning at places 
that could be temporarily secured and was attended by a 
number of theistic families scattered over the town. But it fail¬ 
ed to attract English and Eurasian families, for whom it was 
chiefly intended and so it was given up shortly after. 

The establishment of the Khasi Mission was another 
important event of the year. The following is the description 
of the process as given in the Annual Report of the year : 

“In April the Shillong Brahmo Samaj received a letter 
from some Khasi gentlemen of Sheila in which they ex- 
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pressed a wish to be informed of the principles of Brahmo- 
ism. This letter was forwarded to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. In view of the 
desire of the Khasis themselves to know what Brahmoism 
is, the Executive Committee felt that it was incumbent 
upon them to take steps for the establishment of a Brahmo 
mission in the Khasi Hills. At first there was some diffi¬ 
culty in finding a worker. But it was soon overcome, as 
Babu Nilmani Chakravarti, a candidate for ordination as a 
missionary of the Sadharan Brrhmo Samaj, expressed his 
willingness to proceed to the Khasi hills. The Executive 
Committee at once resolved to send him to Shillong to 
report upon the state of things there. Favourable reports 
having been received from him, our friend was requested 
to stay and work in the Khasi Hills ; and sometime after the 
Committee proceeded to ordain him as one of their 
missionaries.*' 

Thus commened the Khasi Mission of the Samaj, which 
now forms an important part of its work. It has passed 
through many vicissitudes of fortune including the great 
earthquake of 1897, which caused heavy damage to the pro¬ 
perties of the Mission. But the first missionary still sticks to 
his post and has succeeded in making the mission a source of 
moral and spiritual influence amongst the population of these 
hills. In course of time he transferred his mission centre from 
Shillong to Cherapoonji, where it is at present situated. The 
work has expanded in his hands. Shelia and some other hill- 
stations have come in to be included in the Khasi Hills 
Mission, which is still being persistently carried on by Brother 
Nilmani Chakravarti with the help of a few workers. The 
people love and revere him. He is their patron-saint, their 
friend and guide. He has published tracts in the Khasi 
language which have helped a good deal in spreading the 
principles of the new faith amongst those people. When the 
Khasi Mission was started, Maharshi Devendranath received 
Nilmani Chakravarti with open arms, and as a mark of his 
sympathy placed in his hands a respectable sum as his donation 
5 ind also went on regularly helping him. 

Owing to the failure of the summer rains there was great 
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scarcity during this year in the southern parts of the Diamond 
Harbour sub-division of the 24 Parganas district. The Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of the Samaj deputed one of its missionaries 
to proceed to the affected parts on a tour of inspection, and 
rice, cloth and pice were distributed to the suffering poor. 
Subsequently the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj joined a united 
Committee formed for giving relief to the distressed people of 
Diamond Harbour and other places, in which it was represent¬ 
ed by its Secretary. 

The missionaries of the Samaj visited during the year 44 
places in Bengal, 24 in Bihar, 3 in Chotanagpur, 12 in Assam, 
4 in the N. W. Provinces and in the Western Presidency and 
as the result of their mission operations eight new Samajes 
were established, one Mandir was consecrated, the foundations 
of two others were laid, and ten ladies and thirty gentlemen 
were elected as new members of the Samaj during the year. 

The followihg were the office-bearers of the year 1889 : 

A. M. Bose, Esq., M.A., President ; Babu Umesh Chandra 
Datta, B.A., Secretary ; Babu Sasibhushan Bose, M.A., Babu 
Adinath Chatterji, Asst. Secretaries ; Babu G. C. Mahalanobis, 
Treasurer. 


1890 

A special feature of the annual festival of 1890, which 
was joined by Brahmos from sixty-eight places, was the English 
service conducted by Mr, H. C. Blaker of Mr. Voysey’s Theis- 
tic Church in England. It attracted a large number of educa¬ 
ted men. Another attraction lay in the presence of Babu Raj- 
narain Bose, the President of the Adi Brahmo Samaj. On the 
24th January, when the children’s gathering was held in the 
Mandir, he was invited to be present, and he quietly took his 
seat amongst the children, with the usual garland of flowers 
around his neck and a little nosegay in his hands, forming one 
of the company as it were and presenting a beautiful contrast 
to the juvenile congregation by his grey hairs. He also deli¬ 
vered a little discourse to the assembled children, who num¬ 
bered nearly four hundred on that occasion. 

Babu Rajnarain was also present at the larger gathering 
of ladies and gentlemen held at a garden in the southern 
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suburbs of Calcutta at the conclusion of the festival, when a 
highly edifying printed address by him» called Tambulo 
pahar, or ‘^Fhe Offering of Betel Leaves,” was read for the 
entertainnnent of the merf\bers. It was a short and pithy little 
brochure bearing witness to his deep piety and mature si'iritual 
experience. 

The most important incident of the year, however, was 
the opening of the Brahmo Balika Sikdialaya or the Brahmo 
Girls' School. I'he question of Brahmo eb Idrcn's education 
had long engaged the attention of the m. rnoeis of the Samaj. 
It had been discussed at several annual conference^', specially 
at the conference of that v ir, 'The F>.ecutrv'e Committee 
proceeded to put the suggesti ;ns made at. the corderences to 
practice by opening the school hrst as a day school for girls 
on the 16th of May, on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. The institution commenced work 
with only IS children, including hold hoys and girls, for the 
school was started on the plan ol ..Jmiiting also boys in the 
lower forms. A baarding establishment was experimentally 
added to it on the 1st of October, and the two ultimately be¬ 
came one. The object of the irawi:ution was to add religious 
and moral instruction to the high education of our girls. 

'Two new Samajes were established dating this year and 
forty-five ladies and gentlemen were admitted as members. 

I he year was not without its discouraging events. Babu 
Aghornaih Mukherji, who had been 'working so zealously 
as a missionary of tlie Samaj, cha'igcd his mind during the 
year and resigned his post accordingly. Tlie death roll of the 
year includes two distinguished names, known in the 

history of the Brahmo Samaj as leaders of the theistic cause, 
namely. Babu Shibchandra Deb and Pandit Navinchandra Rai. 
Babu Shibchandra Deb passed away quietly in his Calcutta 
residence towards the end of the year. In him the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj lost a devoted friend and trusted leader. The 
loss to his native village Konnagar was also very great. There 
he had established a Brahmo Samaj, had opened boys* and 
girls' schools haci founded a charitable dispensary and been a 
living example of piety and practical well-doing to his 
fellow-villagers. In him they lost a leader of whom they 
41 
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could be justly proud and who had brought glory to their 
village. 

Pandit Navinchandra Rai, more known in the Punjab 
than in Bengal, was another saintly man who passed away 
during this year. He was born in the Punjab, and was entirely 
a self-made man. Indeed the record of his performances in 
life is an inspiring one. Born of humble parents and deprived 
of his father in early childhood, his boyhood was passed 
in great privations. When scarcely more than fifteen or 
sixteen, he had to leave school and seek for an employment, to 
be able to support himself and a widowed mother whom grief 
had almost driven to madness. Yet he was indefatigable in 
his exertions for self-improvement. By faithfully discharging 
his duties and also by taking advantage of every available 
opportunity for self-improvement, he rose from a humble post 
to a high office under Government, namely, that of the 
Paymaster of the Rajputana Railways. But the progress and 
prosperity that he had secured for himself were nothing in 
comparison with the eminence that he had attained as a 
scholar, author and reformer. He was naturally of a religious 
disposition from early childhood and in his early man¬ 
hood had made researches into philosophy with the help 
of Hindu ascetics and mendicants ; but when the message of 
the Brahmo Samaj reached him in after years, he gave his 
adherence to its cause, and lent his valuable aid for the further¬ 
ance of its objects. In the Punjab he became the pioneer of 
its progress all through life. By his earnest piety and unosten¬ 
tatious goodness he drew to himself both Bengalis and Pun¬ 
jabis and with these he established societies for the spread of 
culture and also for opening the door for female education in 
the Punjab. He had also the chief hand in the foundation of 
the Punjab Brahmo Samaj and remained for a long time its 
leading figure and steadfast friend. Latterly he retired from 
Government service, settled down at Khandwa in the Central 
Provinces, where he had acquired a village, which he called 
the Brahmogram, or Brahmo village, with the object of found¬ 
ing a Brahmo colony there. But his idea was cut short by his 
premature death in Calcutta on the 28th of August,^ 1890. He 
left behind him a lajge body of friend? tp mourn his loss. He 
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published during his life-time books and tracts in English, 
Bengali, Hindi and Sanskrit, which bear witness to his great 
piety and spirituality. A good biography of him should be 
written by some one from amongst his admirers, for such a 
life certainly needs commemoration. 

The office-bearers for 1890 were the following : 

A. M. Bose, Esq., M. A., President ; Bahu Umesh- 
chandra Datta, B. A., Secretary ; Babu Sasibhushan Bose, 
M A., Baba Adinath Ghatterji, Asst. Secretaries ; Babu G. C. 
Mahalanobis. Treasurer^ 

1891 

The anniversary festival of the year 1891 opened with 
prayers in Brahmo families and students' lodgings, and had a 
varied and interesting programme, consisting of a street proce¬ 
ssion. a garden party, a working men's service, a special service 
for ladies, a children’s gathering, etc. The street procession 
was specially attractive by reason of the presence of theistic 
brethren from the N. W. Provinces. Punjab, Central India, 
Bombay and Madras. Brahmo friends from about 58 places 
joined the festival. 

Three more festivals were held during the year, one on 
the occasion of the Bengali New Year, the second to celebrate 
the anniversary of the foundation of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, and the third in commemoration of the anniversary of 
the foundation of the Brahmo Samaj by Raja Rammohun Roy. 

Invitation for missionaries came from twenty-seven 
Samajes, and they visited more than 38 places. As the result 
of their mission operations, six new Samajes were established, 
three new Mandirs consecrated and forty-five ladies and 
gentlemen gave in their names as members of the Samaj. 
But the mission work of the year received a check by the resig¬ 
nation of Pandit Ramkumar Vidyaratna. Since the death of 
his wife, which occurred in 1888, his ways had become rather 
peculiar. He had adopted the orange-coloured dress of Hindu 
mendicants, adopted some of their erroneous principles and 
went about receiving.disciples in the Hindu fashion. He had 
also adopted certain tantrik practices, which caused a differ¬ 
ence between himself and the members of the Samaj. The 
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pressure of their opinion at last compelled him to sever his 
connection with the Samaj. 

All the existing institutions of the Samaj, such as the 
Sunday School, the 'Fheologicdl Institution, the Banga Mahila 
Samaj, the City College, the Library, the Brahmo Bandhu 
Sabha, were active during the year, and the Brahmo. Girls* 
School, which had been opened the year before, attracted a 
large number ot students daring the year. The number of day 
scholars rose to 73, whilst the number of boarders rose from 
9 to 23. The ladies* Sunday School was maintained in pros^ 
perous condition during the year. Only the City College 
Sunday Scho d seems to have been abolished by that time, for 
we find no mention of it in the annual report of this year. 

The Executive Committee of the Samaj collected this year 
the statistics of Brahmos in sympathy and co-operation with 
the Samaj, and their number was found to be 1677 in different 
parts of the country. Of these 1005 were males, 672 females ; 
1233 knew how to read and write, and 444 were unable to do 
so, thereby showing that Brahomism was progressing even 
among the uneducated clasvses. 

The Khasi Mission under Brother Nilmani Chakravarti 
was making fair progress. He published during this year a 
hymn book in the Khasi language. He also opened something 
like a charitable Homeopathic Dispensary for the treatment of 
the suffering poor amongst the hill people. 

The office-bearers for 1891 were the following : 

Babu Umeshchandia Dulta. B.A., President ; Dr. Dukari 
Ghosh L.M S , Secretary ; Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, M.A,, M.D., 
Babu Sasibhusan B >se, M. A,, Asst, Secretaries, Babu Adinath 
Chatterji, Treasurer, 

Amongst the deaths ol members and sympathisers of the 
Samaj that occurred during this year, I must notice one which 
was regarded in its own sphere as a specially mournful event. 
It was that ot Babu Chandmohan Maitra, the father of 
Babu Herambachandra Maitra, M. A, Principal of the City 
College and the present President of the Samaj. He was a 
revered old man, held in the high esteem by all who knew him 
for his great piety and unostentatious goodness. He belonged 
to the early generation of Adi Samaj Brahmos, who had joined 
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the body between 1850 and 1860, but he had walked up with 
the progress of events and become a pillar of strength to the 
Sadharan Samaj cause at Faridpur, where he held an office 
under Government. In his old age he retired from his office, 
but could not live long to enjoy a blessed repose, and passed 
away this year, filling our hearts with sadness and sorrow. 

1892 

The annual festival of 1892 opened as usual with special 
prayers for the Brahmo Samaj in Brahmo families, and the 
usual process of celebrating the anniversaries of the different 
institutions was gone through. Brahmo friends from nearly 57 
places attended it. But there was an important event in con¬ 
nection with it. There came an invitation from Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore for the members of the Samaj to a social 
gathering in his house at Park Street, where he was then resi¬ 
ding. There was a good gathering of Brahmos belonging to 
all sections, and a happy two hours was spent in devotional 
discourses and prayer, concluding with refreshments. Thus 
the younger men had an opportunity of once more meeting the 
old father. 

The missionaries of the Samaj actively worked during the 
year. They visited nearly seventy places in different parts of 
the country, including fourteen stations on the Khasi Hills. 
The exertions of Brother Nilmani Chakravarti on those hills 
were specially noteworthy. He secured a co-worker during 
this year in the person of a young man named Kamini Kumar 
Ghosh, who helped him in opening a school at Cherapoonji 
for the children of the hill people, where the centre of the 
Khasi Mission was also removed from this year, and efforts 
were commenced to build a mission house, and a Mandir for 
weekly service. 

But the most important event of the year was the esta¬ 
blishment of the Sadhanasram or Brahmo Workers' Shelter. 
Its object was to bring together and train for mission work 
such as would offer themselves for the service of God and of 
the Brahmo Samaj, and agree to live on the faith principle, 
entirely depending on the voluntary contributions of friends 
and sympathisers. It was first started by the present writer as 
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a private undertaking but was subsequently placed under the 
Executive Comnaittee of the Samaj. It began its work by 
opening a shelter for Brahmo workers, where they might come 
and live together, as a spiritual fraternity, helping each other 
in spiritual culture, in propagating Brahmoism and in serving 
the Brahmo Samaj and humanity at large. It was started in 
the middle of April, and within a short time a number of 
devoted men came forward to dedicate themselves for the 
purpose. They began to live together in the spirit of aposto¬ 
lical communion. They had no fixed salaries, but were looked 
after on the principle **each according to his needs, all depend¬ 
ing on God*\ The institution has always been maintained by 
the voluntary contributions of friends and now forms an 
important part of the Samaj work. As a part of the spiritual 
exercises of its members, a daily divine service is held in its 
domestic chapel, besides other gatherings that are regularly 
held for devotional purposes. The Asram has had a remark¬ 
able history of its own. The record of experiences in connec¬ 
tion with the.practical application of the faith principle during 
the last twenty years would be indeed interesting, fit to be 
placed by the side of the late George Muller’s Lord*s Dealings. 

But in the beginning, through some misunderstanding, 
there sprang up something like a difference between the orga¬ 
nisers of the Asram and the members of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, who in their turn organised a rival body of workers, 
called the Sevak-Mandali, with almost similar ideals. Thus 
there was a cleavage in the small missionary body. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, this unwholesome rivalry was soon removed 
by our leading men putting their heads together and discover¬ 
ing a way of united action. The Asram was placed under 
the Executive Committee and a new constitution was formed 
for it, combining the Asram and Sevak-Mandali. Under 
the new constitution the whole thing was placed under a 
Committee, called the Seva-Committee, who appointed the 
present writer as the superintendent to look after its affairs. 
The Asram consists of three classes : (1) Candidates for 
admission as workers, (2) workers, who have given up 
secular work and exclusively devote themselves to the service 
of the Samaj, (3) a body of helpers, who without giving up 
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secular work help in various ways in carrying on the work of 
the Asram. The Sadhanasram has now branches at Banki- 
pore, Lahore, and Dacca. The Bankipore Asram has opened 
a High English School, called the Rammohun Roy Seminary, 
which is under the charge of Babu Satis Chandra Chakravarti, 
a worker of the Asram, The school has a house of its own 
and has placed itself on a permanent footing. 

In the obituary list of the year, we notice a name that 
deserves special mention. It is that of Babu Jagadiswar 
Gupta, who occupied a high post under Government in the 
Judicial Department and was a friend and helper of the Samaj. 
He had compiled in Bengali a life of Chaitanya, the Vaishnava 
prophet of Bengal, and was himself known as a Bhakta or. a 
devout believer. The second death was that of Babu Bhaga- 
ban Chandra Bose, the father of Dr. J. C Bose*. He was en¬ 
tirely a self-made man. Sprung from a poor family of Eastern 
Bengal, he had to pass his boyhood in great struggles. From 
the struggles he came out victorious and secured for himself a 
high position in the Executive Service of Government. From 
an early date, when he was yet a young man, he joined a band 
of reformers in Eastern Bengal and stuck to his guns through 
weal and woe* He took care to train up his children in his 
principles ; gave his daughters high education (one of whom 
is an M. A. of the Calcutta University), and he encouraged 
by his personal influence and example, reformatory and phil¬ 
anthropic work, wherever he went in connection with his offi¬ 
cial duties. At Mymensingh, where he was for some time the 
Head Master of the local school, his services were specially 
useful towards strengthening the progressive movement. Even 
after his retirement from service, he devoted his hard-earned 
leisure to the service of his country and of his church. As an 
unpaid labour he kindly undertook to supervise the construc¬ 
tion of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Mandir. His health failed 
within a few years ; and he passed away during this year, 
leaving behind him a large number of friends to mourn 
his loss. 


3. Acharya Sir Jagadis Ohandra Bose. 
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The office-bearers for 1892 were the following : 

Babu Umeshchandra Datta, B. A., President ; Babu 
Krishna Dayal Ray, B.L , Secretary ; Babu Adinath Chatterji, 
Dr. Nilratan Sarkar, M.A., M.D., Asst. Secretaries ; Babu G. 
C. Mahalanobis, Treasurer. 

1893 

The annual festival of 1893 was an occasion for the 
gathering together of Brahmos from fifty-four different places 
of the country, and was marked by the presence of Mr. V. A. 
Modak of the Bombay Prarthana Samaj, who delivered a 
lecture in the City College Hall and performed a kirtan in 
Western India fashion in the house of Maharshi Devendra- 
nath Tagore. 

But the most important event in connection with that 
yeai’s festival was the presence of Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore, who occupied the pulpit on the occasion of the anni¬ 
versary festival of the Sadhanasram, held on the 12th of 
Mdgh, 24th ol January. As a mark of his sympathy with the 
Asram he had consented to come to the Mandir and give his 
benediction to the first body of workers. His presence drew 
an unusually large crowd that morning. The proceedings were 
throughout characterized by great enthusiasm. As the Mahar¬ 
shi laid his hand on the heads of the new Asram workers, and 
blessed them with his few inspiring words, the whole assembly 
was lit up, as it were, with a new life, and when the conclud- 
ing portion of the service commenced, after the Maharshi had 
left, a new passion seized the congregation, and currency- 
notes, rupees, shawls, wrappers, ladieb’ bangles, necklaces, etc., 
came pouring in from all sides on the head of the present 
writer as gifts for the institution. The receipts of that day 
were subsequently valued at more than Rs. 500. 

The second important event of the year was the ordina¬ 
tion of brother Lachmanprasad of the N. W. Provinces. He 
had been connected with the Samaj for some years as a candi¬ 
date missionary, rendering valuable service to its cause. He 
had accompanied its missionaries on many a mission tour and 
had already acquired distinction as an able Hindi preacher. 
He was ordained on the 13th of April, when a special divine 
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service was,held in the Mandir. Soon after his ordination 
Lachmanprasad went out on an extensive mission tour as far 
as Quetta in Baluchistan. But unfortunately he did not live 
many years to carry on his work. He latterly settled down at 
Lucknow, where he passed away within a few years. 

Not only was Brother Lachmanprasad active in his 
mission operations with new zeal, but the other missionaries 
of the Samaj also visited more than 27 places in different parts 
of the country. An important part of these mission operations 
was the work done amongst the Khasis on the hills The 
number of Samajes on the Khasi Hills had risen to six. The 
mission had drawn in a large number of the hill-people, who 
held at Cherapoonji this year a conference where important 
questions relating to their faith and conduct were discussed. 
That conference furnished an occasion for gathering 
in large numbers of the Khasi people, who were considerably 
strengthened in their love for the cause. Brother Nilmani 
Chakravarti also rendered valuable help to the suffering poor 
by his charitable dispensary. 

The lady managers of the Sunday School, which had its 
meetings in the Mandir, had introduced for some time past, 
the custom of providing for the children of the School occa¬ 
sional entertainments to which other Brahmo children were 
also invited. This idea was largely developed during this year. 
Once the children were taken out on the river, on a trip which 
they enjoyed very much. And on another occasion they were 
treated to a magic lantern show. This year's report also 
notices another good thing in connection with the Sunday 
School. It was the formation of a useful little library which 
the managers had been slowly gathering for the use of the 
teachers. This library has been further developed in subse¬ 
quent years, and many valuable contributions have been made 
to it by Unitarian ladies of the Sunday School Union in 
England. 

A new institution started during this year also deserves 
notice. It was a boarding establishment for Brahmo boys. 
The need for such an institution had been discussed at several 
annual conferences, and many Brahmo guardians from provin- 
pial stations had repeatedly expressed their sense of the want 
42 
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of a place where they could keep their wards under Brahmo 
superintendence. At last an experiment in the way of starting 
a boarding house for Brahmo boys was decided upon by some 
young members of the Samaj. They opened a boarding es¬ 
tablishment for boys and secured a number of boarders. The 
young men who took a prominent part in this work had to 
retire in a short time from it owing to ill-health and other 
causes, and the work fell into the hands of the workers of the 
Sadhanasram. It was placed under the superintendence of 
Bubu Gurudas Chakravarti, at present in charge of the Dacca 
branch of the Sadhanasram, on whose departure for Bihar, 
it was made over to Babu Gurucharan Mahalanobis, who 
undertook to manage it. Unfortunately it failed to attract a 
sufficiently large number of boys at that time to make it self- 
supporting, and had to be closed after a year or two. But Babu 
Gurudas Ghakravarti, after his settlement at Bankipore, made 
a fresh experiment of starting a boarding establishment in 
connection with the Rammohun Roy Seminary of that place, 
whereas Babu Gurucharan Mahalanobis, after some years, 
established a Brahmo Boys' Boarding School, which exists at 
present and will be noticed later on. 

There was scarcity in some districts of Eastern Bengal 
during the year, and the Eastern Bengal Brahmo Samaj 
organised a Relief Gommitiee in whose hands the Executive 
Committee of the Samaj placed a portion of its Famine Relief 
Fund, which materially helped the Dacca Brahmos in adminis¬ 
tering relief. 

The date of the Rammohun Roy memorial meeting was 
changed from the anniversary season to the 27th of September, 
from this year. It was decided to hold a special divine service 
in the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Mandir in the morning, leaving 
the afternoon for a general meeting of all classes in honour of 
the memory of the Raja in the City College Hall. This year 
the meeting drew such large crowds that an overflow meeting 
had to be held downstairs in the compound of that College. 
Signs were visible on all sides that these Rammohun Roy 
meetings were instrumental towards awakening a wide-spread 
interest in the Raja's memory amongst all classes. Some mor^ 
about him appeared. 
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This year the members of the Royal Opium Commission 
visited Calcutta, and a public reception was given to Mr. and 
Mrs. Pease, and Messrs. Wilson and Alexander by the mem¬ 
bers of the Bengal Ladies' Association. A soiree was also got 
up by them to welcome Miss Lucy Booth, who visited this 
country that year. 

All the existing institutions of the Samaj, such as the 
Calcutta Congregation* the Sangat, the Brahmo Girls' School, 
the Students' Service, the Theological Institution, the Charity 
Section, etc., worked on as usual during the year. 

This year's death roll amongst others includes two names 
worthy of mention. The first was that of Punyadaprasad 
Sarkar, the devoted worker who was doing so much for the 
turtherance of the cause at Barabelun, his native village in the 
Burdwan District. His fellow-villagers, who bad persecuted 
him in the beginning, had learnt to love and admire him in 
the end, and they viewed his death as a personal loss to all of 
them. 

The second was that of Khetramohan Mookerjea, one of 
the band of young men who were under Mr. Sen in the early 
seventies. He occupied at the time of his death a high place 
in the Executive Service under Government. Born of an 
influential Hindu family of Calcutta, he had been put to severe 
social persecution by his relatives on account of his change of 
faith. But he stood firm in his convictions and fought out the 
good battle to the last. During his stay in Calcutta he had 
an active hand in many of the institutions of the Samaj. 

The office-bearers for 1893 were the following : 

A. M. Bose, Esq., M.A., President ; Babu G. C. Mahala- 
nobis, Secretary; Babu Aghornath Mukherjee, Babu Sasi- 
bhusan Bose, M. A., Asst. Secretaries ; Babu Mahendranath 
Chatterjee, Treasurer. 


1894 

The anniversary festival of 1894 opened with special 
prayers for the Brahmo Samaj in Brahmo families and con¬ 
cluded with a garden party. Brahmo friends from 52 places 
joined the festival. 
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The ladies had a day to themselves, when special service 
was held for them in the morning. After the service they sat 
to a dinner provided in the open space behind the Mandir, 
presenting a cheering spectacle of two or three hundred women 
with their little ones by their side enjoying the hearty repast. 
In the afternoon they once more assembled in the Mandir and 
held a meeting at which they discussed several questions relat¬ 
ing to the progress of the feminine portion of the community. 
The children's festival was also as attractive as before, men 
and women flocking to witness it. 

The mission operations of the year were also vigorous, 
the missionaries of the Samaj, including the workers of the 
Sadhanasram, visiting no less than 107 places in Bengal, 
Assam, Bihar, the N. W. Provinces, the Punjab, Sind, 
Central India and the Central Provinces. The members of 
the Khasi Mission held a conference at Cherapoonjh under 
the presidency of Nilmani Chakravarti to devise means of 
propagating the faith amongst the hill-tribes. 

But the most noteworthy event of the year was the re¬ 
organisation of the Calcutta Congregation. Dr. P. K. Ray 
took a leading part in it. By the new constitution this congre¬ 
gation was placed under the charge of one responsible whole¬ 
time minister, and the custom of holding occasional social 
gatherings of the members of the Congregation was introduced. 
The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Library, which had been in a 
moribund condition, was revived. From a corner in the 
gallery of the Mandir, it was removed to a rented house of its 
own, which also formed the official quarter of the minister of 
the Congregation. Nearly a thousand volumes of new religi¬ 
ous books were added to the Library, Maharshi Devendra- 
nath Tagore coming forward with a large donation for that 
purpose. A reading room for the use of the members of the 
Congregation was also opened in the Library, which also 
served as the meeting ground for the members of the Congre¬ 
gation, specially for new inquirers. On Monday evenings 
conversational meetings were held in the Library Hall, when 
the minister would be present to preside at the meetings for 
the discussion of important questions. These Monday 
meetings sometimes attracted upwards of seventy young men, 
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many of whom became regular attendants and took an earnest 
part in the discussions. The Library also formed a general 
meeting ground for several other institutions. On the whole 
the .experiment of the reorganised congregation was in every 
way a marked success. 

The other existing institutions of the Samaj, such as the 
Students’ Weekly Service, the Sangat, the Sunday School, the 
Charity Section, etc., were in working order and the enthusiasm 
of the members was undiminished in every direction. But 
some melancholy deaths happening during the year rather cast 
a gloom on their minds. 

The first was the death of Miss S D. Collet in England. 
She had rendered herself famous, both in England and in this 
country, as the chronicler of the Brahmo Samaj. From the 
time of the second schism her sympathies inclined more in 
favour of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj than of the other sec¬ 
tions. To those who knew her personally and who were aware 
what a permanent invalid she was, it was indeed a wonder how 
she could do so much work for the Brahmo Samaj in that state 
of health. Her last undertaking was the writing of a Life of 
Raja Rammohun Roy, to which she devoted the last years of 
her life, but which unfortunately she could not live to finish. 
Her death was mourned by all lovers of the Brahmo Samaj, 
but to the members of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj it was 
something like a personal loss. They grieved over it and held 
a meeting to express their sorrow. At the time of her death 
Miss Collet left her personal library and all her records 
to the Brahmo Samaj Library, where they are to be found 
at present. 

The second death was also deplorable. It was that of 
Mr. Karl Hammergren, a Swede by birth, who had become a 
convert to theism, in his own country, in the early eighties, 
and joined the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj three or four years 
before. He came out to this country during the previous year 
to see the Brahmo Samaj with his own eyes. He lived amongst 
us as one of us, mixing with all our affairs, and taking part in 
all important discussions. He found a home in a Brahmo 
family and was looked upon by them as one of them. But 
perhaps our climate proved too hot for him and our ways of 
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living did not suit him. Within a year he succumbed and 
left a gap in our social life which was long felt. 

The office-bearers for the year 1894 were the following : 

A. M. Bose, Esq., M. A., President; R. N. Ray,^ Esq., 
M.A., Secretary ; Babu Aghornath Mukherjee, Dr. Pran 
Krishna Acharjee, M. A., M. B., Asst. Secretaries ; Babu G. G. 
Mahalanobis, Treasurer. 

1895 

For about a month before the anniversary celebration of 
the year 1895, a party of singers, led by Babu Umeshchandra 
Datta, went about visiting the Brahmo families of the town 
every morning, singing the name of God, offering prayers in 
their houses, and thereby announcing the coming festival. 
Their object was largely realised, inasmuch as men and women 
entered into that year's celebration with renewed zeal. 
Brahmos from more than 55 places joined it, and the usual 
programme was gone through with great enthusiasm. 

The missionaries and Sadhanasram workers entered 
upon the mission operations of the year with great earnestness 
and visited no less than 115 places, in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, 
Chotanagpur, Assam, the Central Provinces, the N. W. 
Provinces and the Punjab. 

An important part of that work, however, was the foun¬ 
dation of a branch of the Sadhanasram at Arrah in Bihar, 
under the superintendence of Bhai Prakash Dev, who had 
formerly been a worker in connection with the Dev Samaj of 
Pandit S. N. Agnihotri, but who, on account of some 
difference with the latter, had left him and come over to the 
Sadhanasram. The Arrah Asram was subsequently trans¬ 
ferred to Bankipore, when Bhai Prakash Dev had to relinquish 
its charge for failure of health and place it in the hands of 
Babu Gurudas Chakravarti. 

The lady members of the Samaj were specially active 
during this year. In the first place, the ladies of the Sunday 
School began to publish from this year a monthly Bengali 
journal for children called Mukul or the ‘*Bud''. And in -place 
of the old Bengal Ladies' Association, which was now practi¬ 
cally defunct, a number of ladies started a society called the 
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Bharat Mahila Samiti or Indian Women's League, which 
began to hold fortnightly meetings for the reading of papers 
written by themseves, and also for combined prayers. This 
society exists to the present time. 

From this year we notice that the Rammohun Roy 
memorial meeting of 27th September began to be held in other 
places also outside Calcutta ; this year these meetings were 
held in 10 or 11 provincial towns. 

All the standing institutions of the Samaj, such as the 
Brahmo Girls' School, the Sunday School, the Sangat, the 
Students* Weekly Service, the Charity Section, the Calcutta 
Congregation, etc., were in working order, the last-named 
specially showing considerable activity during the year. The 
exertions of Dr. P. K. Ray in that connection were indefatig¬ 
able and more than Rs. 2,500 was raised for carrying on its 
work. 

Three new Samajes were started during the year and 
two houses were purchased by the Khasi Hills Mission for its 
own purposes. 

The office-bearers for 1895 were the following : 

A. M. Bose. Esq., M. A., President ; R. N. Ray, Esq*, 
M.A., Secretary ; Babu Aghornath Muklierjee and Babu Sasi- 
bhusan Bose, M. A., Assc. Secretaries ; Babu G. C. Mahalanobis, 
Treasurer 

1896 

The usual anniversary programme of morning singing 
and special prayer in Brahmo families, of the street proces¬ 
sions, of a special day for the Sadhanasram, of a ladies' day, 
ot the children's gathering, of a garden party to conclude 
with, was gone through in 1896 and the festival was joined 
by more than 200 Brahmos from nearly 68 places. But the 
special attractiveness of the festival was due to the presence 
of the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, the Representative of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, amongst us, who delivered 
two lectures in the Mandir. At the request of the latter 
Association Mr. Sunderland agreed to devote a period of his 
hard-earned leisure from work in America to visiting India 
y/ith 9 view to establish friendly relations between the Uni- 
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tarian body in England and the Brahmo Samaj in this country. 
Mr. Sunderland was just the person to be deputed for such a 
purpose. By the liberality of his spirit, his winning manners, 
and his great tact in managing men ,he succeeded in bringing 
together the leading men of the three sections of the Brahmo 
Samaj, and in organising a Committee called the Brahmo Samaj 
Committee for the purpose of selecting a suitable candidate for 
a scholarship awarded by an English Unitarian gentleman to 
enable competent Brahmo young men, wanting to devote them¬ 
selves to the work of preaching Brahmoism, to receive their 
theological training in the Manchester New College of Oxford. 
This Committee has worked well since its formation and has 
been electing year after year suitable persons for such 
training. 

Besides the three ordinary festivals held for some years past, 
namely, the one held on the llth of Magh, the second on the 
1st Baisakh, the Bengali New Year's day, the third on the 2nd 
of Jyaishtha, the anniversary of the foundation of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, a new festival was introduced from this year. 
It was a festival held on the 6th of Bhadra, to commemorate 
the foundation of the Brahmo Samaj by Raja Rammohun 
Roy on the 20th of August, 6th of Bhadra, 1828. Thanks are 
due to Babu Ishanchandra Bose of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, the 
joint editor with the late Babu Rajnarain Bose of the Raja's 
Bengali works, for bringing into prominent notice this portion 
of Brahmo history. He has republished some of the first ser¬ 
mons preached before the first congregation in 1828. His idea 
that the Brahmo anniversary should be properly celebrated on 
the 6th of Bhadra instead of on the llth of Magh was prompt¬ 
ly taken up by Babu Umeshchandra Datta, at whose sugges¬ 
tion the new utsav was introduced by the Samaj Since then 
it has become customary to hold this utsav along with the 
others. 

The mission operations of the year were extensive; the 
missionaries visited no less than 150 places in all parts of the 
country, stretching as far as Quetta on the farthest north-west. 

This year is also memorable as the one in which Maharshi 
Devendranath completed the 80th year of his life. On his 
birthday the members of the Samaj waited upon him with an 
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address, signifying their deep sense of gratitude for his uni¬ 
form kindness towards them. As a mark of his appreciation 
of their good-will, the venerable father made a donation of two 
hundred rupees in aid of the Samaj. 

The gieat activity shown by the ladies of the Sunday School 
during this year was also significant. Their work was prosper¬ 
ing, attracting a larger number of students, whom they occa¬ 
sionally led out in large excursion parties. Some of these 
parties were held during year. Their monthly journal for 
children, the Mukul or the '*Bud*’, was already a popular jour¬ 
nal full of interesting matter suited to juvenile minds, and, 
properly speaking, was a fit successor to the Sakha of Pramada- 
charan Sen. 

The other institutions of the Samaj were also active during 
the year. 

The following were the office-bearers of the year 1896 : 

A. M. Bose, Esq., M. A., President ; Babu Dwarakanath 
Ganguli, Secretary ; Babu Aghornath Mukherjee, Babu Sasi- 
bhushan Bose, M. A., Asst. Secretaries ; Babu G. C. Mahala- 
nobis, Treasurer. 


1897 

The anniversary festival of 1897 had the usual programme 
and was joined by Brahmos from 68 places. It also derived a 
new interest from the advent of the Rev, James Harwood, 
B. A , the second representative of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, who had been sent out to keep up and 
strengthen the good work commenced by Mr. Sunderland. 
Mr. Harwood mingled freely with members ol the three 
sections of tine Brahmo Samaj, visited some of the provincial 
.stations, and succeeded in forming lasting friendships with 
many. I think it was through Mr. Harwood's influence that the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
presented a whole set of the Hibbert Lectures to the Brahmo 
Samaj Library. 

During this year also, as in previous years, the Executive 
Committee of the Samaj had to interest itself in relief opera¬ 
tions. A small donation was sent to the Secretary, Chittagong 
Association, in aid of the sufferers from the terrible cyclone 
43 
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that visited that part of the country during this year. Relief 
centres were also opened in Jagadishpur and Dumri, both 
stations in the Santhal Pargana, to help the poor sufferers from 
that year's famine. The scarcity was also severe in many parts 
of Bengal proper, and in its work of the administration of 
relief the Committee of the Samaj received considerable pecu¬ 
niary help from Unitarian friends in England, where Dr* 
Brooke Herford kindly opened a subscription list and raised 
large sums. A large donation was also received from a friend 
in America. 

As a part of this year's work we notice the foundation at 
Bankipur of the Rammohun Roy Seminary, a boarding and 
day school for boys. The Arrah Branch of the Sadhanasram 
had been removed during the previous year from that station 
to Bankipur. A number of devoted workers had gathered 
together in this Asram and it was decided to organise a 
Boarding Institution for Brahmo boys with a day school 
attached to it. This institution has continued ever since 
through many visitations of the plague, which compelled the 
closing of the boarding establishment, till at last the noble 
self-devotion of its workers has been rewarded by the purchase 
of a house of its own with a big compound. The school has 
attracted public notice in Bihar and has been highly 
spoken of and materially aided by the English officials of the 
station. The school is at present under the superintendence of 
Babu Satischandra Chakravarti, M. A., a worker of the 
Sadhanasram who is the present Headmaster. It enjoys 
Government aid, and has been placed on a permanent 
footing. 

From this year some leading members of Samaj introduced 
the practice of holding a united gathering of the members of 
the Samaj once a month in some garden house in the suburbs 
of Calcutta for social intercourse. It was called the Brahmo 
Sammilan. It was a highly useful institution in its way, 
specially for a body like the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, whose 
efficiency largely depends on the right mutual •understanding 
and active co-operation of its many groups. But it is a matter 
for regret that since the death of Babu Umeshchandra Datta in 
1907 and of Babu Mahendranath Chatterjee, a worker of the 
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Sadhanasrditt, who were its chief organisers, these monthly 
gatherings have become very irregular. 

As in the previous year* Rammohun Roy memorial meet¬ 
ings were held this year in many provincial stations such as 
Indore, Bombay, Allahabad, Parlakimedi, Pithapuram, Madras, 
Dacca, Krishnagar, Naldah and other places. 

The obituary list of the year includes the name of Babu 
Durgamohan Das, who passed away on the 19th December. 
He was a pillar of strength to the Samaj, and at that time its 
President. Born of a highly respectable family of Vikrampur 
in Eastern Bengal, and holding a high place amongst the 
advocates of the Calcutta High Court, Durgamohan Das occu¬ 
pied the front rank amongst the social and religious reformers 
of the age He gave his adherence to the Brahmo Samaj in the 
early sixties, and became a leading figure in all its important 
undertakings. He was a valuable helper in Mr. Sen’s work 
after the first schism and made Barisal, the place of his resi¬ 
dence at that time, a seething cauldron of advanced ideas. He 
was an advocate of the social emancipation of women and 
together with his first wife Brahmamayi led that movement, 
both in Barisal and Calcutta. He was one ot the organisers 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. His contributions were many 
and various in aid of its work. He was the leader of the social 
reform party in the Brahmo Samaj and rendered valuable aid to 
its cause. His death left a gap that could hardly be filled up. 

There were yet other deaths of friends and sympathisers of 
the Samaj. Professor F. W. Newman, the eminent and well- 
known English theist, who was a regular contributor in aid 
of our funds, died in England this year. And of eminent mSn 
of other parts of the country, the sad news of the death of Mr, 
V. A. Modak, one of the founders of the Bombay Prarthana 
Samaj, was also received with unfeigned sorrow by the 
members of the Samaj, 

The following were the office-bearers for 1897 ; 

Pandit Sivanath Sastri, M. A. (From January to August), 
Babu ^Durgamohan Das,',(From August to December), Presidents; 
Babu Dwarakanath Ganguli, Secretary ; Dr. Prankrishna 
Acharji, M. A., M. B., Babu Sasibhushan Bose, M. A., Asst. 
Secretaries ; Babu G. C. Mahalanobis, Treasurer. 
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1898 

The annual festival of 1898 was joined by Brahmos fron) 
46 places, and had the usual programme. The ordinary cons¬ 
titutional machinery of the Samaj, as well as its permanent 
institutions, such as the Congregation, the Sangat, the 
StuJents’ Weekly Service, the City College, the Girls' School, 
the Sunday School, the Charity Section, etc., all were in an 
active condition daring that year. 

The five missionaries of the Samaj did their best to carry 
the new light far and near, aided by the workers of the 
Sadhanasram. 

The Rammohun Roy meetings of the 27th September 
were held in 19 diffe.ent centres. ^ 

But the year was specially saddened by the death of Babu 
Dwarakanath Ganguli, who was then serving as the Secretary 
of the Samaj. Born at Vikrampur in Eastern Bengal, he 
received his education in his native village, where he secured a 
small post as a schoolmaster. When employed as a teacher, 
his sympathies were roused for the womanhood of Bengal by 
some sad experiences of the terrible effects of Kulinism as it 
obtained in East Bengal society. By his earnest pleadings on 
behalf of his countrywomen he soon attracted around him a 
small band of sympathisers with whose aid he started the 
Abalabandhab, the Woman's Friend. Coming to Calcutta 
in the early seventies, he became the centre of a paity of female 
emancipationists in the Brahmo Samaj^ and was the founder of 
the Banga Mahila Vidjalay, a girls' high school, in 1872-73. 
Since then he rose to distinction by his own exertions, till he 
became a leading figure amongst the social reformers of the 
time. He was entirely a self-made man, highly esteemed by all 
for his intrepid manhood and strict moral integrity. But his 
attention was not confined to social reform alone. When the 
Indian Association was formed, he had a hand in its organisa- 
tioa and subsequently became its Assistant Secretary. Ii\ that 

capacity he m i le extensive tours in Assam tO Study \)y pcrso- 
nal observation the condition of the poor coo/ies of the tea- 
gardens. When the Sjdharan Brahmo Samaj was established 
he was one of the leading men who headed the second schism 
and rendered signal services ever since. Accordingly the 
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members felt very keenly his untimely loss. Upon his death 
the Executive Committee of the Samaj passed the following 
resolution : 

‘'Resolved that the Executive Committee of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj express their profound sorrow at 
the premature death of Babu Dwarakanath Ganguli, who 
was one of those through whose exertions the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj was established ; who, ever since its founda¬ 
tion, took a prominent part in its work and rendered valu¬ 
able services to it in various ways ; who was several times 
elected its Secretary and fulfilled the duties of his office 
with remarkable energy ; who from the very beginning of 
his career identified himself with the cause of the elevation 
of the women of India ; who was ever a fiiend of the 
suffering and the oppressed ; whose zeal as a reformer was 
a source of great strength to the progressive movements of 
this country and by whose death the Brahmo Samaj has 
suffered a loss which it will be difficult to recover from, 
for many years to come/' 

Not only was the loss of Mr. D. N. Ganguli a great loss 
suffered by the members of the Samaj, but another truly 
pious and good man, a revered personage in educated Bengali 
society and a sincere friend of the Samaj, passed away during 
this year. It was Babu Ramtanu Lahiri. He belonged to the 
generation of educated men who were trained under Mr. H. V. 
Derozio of the Hindu College. He was a friend and associate of 
such men as Ramgopal Ghosh, Rasik Krishna Mallik Pyari 
Chand Mitra, and Shibchandra Deb, all of whom have made 
themselves ever memorable in the history of modern Bengal. 
He did not formally join any of the Samajes, as far as I know, 
but as early as 1856 he publicly discarded his sacred Brahmi- 
nical thread, the badge of caste, and gave up idolatry, to be 
true to his convictions, in the face of terrible social persecution 
and subsequently came in close touch with A/r. Sen s move^ 
ment, and took part in many of its proceedings. Upon the 
birth of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj more than one tie bound 
him to it, and he became identified with its aims and aspira- 
rations. Latterly he settled down in Calcutta, and dwelt 
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amongst its members, whom he greatly strengthened by hid 
inspiring personality. He was loved and revered by all and his 
loss was mourned over by all classes of society. 

The office-bearers for 1898 were : 

A. M. Bose, Esq., M.A. (from January to August), 
R. N. Ray, Esq., M.A. (August to December), Presidents ; 
Babu Dwarakanath Ganguli (Januafy to August), Babu Madhu- 
sudhan Sen (August to December), Secretaries ; Dr. Pran 
Krishna Acharji, M.A., M.B., Babu Sasibhushan Bose, M.A., 
Asst. Secretaries ; Babu G. G. Mahalanobis, Treasurer, 

1899 

The annual festival of the year 1899 brought together 
friends from more than 55 places, and was again marked by the 
presence of a representative of the British and Foreign Unita¬ 
rian Association of England. This time it was the Rev. S. 
Fletcher Williams, who' delivered an impressive address in the 
Mandir on one of the anniversary festival days. During his 
stay of tvvo and a half years in this country, Mr. Williams 
worked very hard, won our hearts by his unostentatious good¬ 
ness, and secured universal esteem. Besides delivering lectures 
in and around Calcutta, he visited East Bengal, Assam, the 
N. W. Provinces, Madras and Darjeeling. Something like a 
congregation was organised for him which used to meet every 
Sunday morning in the Albert Hall where his sermons used to 
attract large crowds from amongst educated men. But his 
health soon gave way under these labours. He had to return 
to England for recruiting his health, where he soon died, 
deeply mourned by his Indian friends, who have placed a 
memorial portrait of him in the Albert Hall, and also another 
in the hall of the University Institute, where he was a constant 
lecturer. 

The missionaries of the Samaj were active during the 
year. They visited not less than 100 places during the course 
of their mission tours. Of course the mission operations on 
the Khasi Hills formed an important part of the work of the 
year. The exertions of Brother Nilmani Ghakravaiti were 
amply rewarded by the progress that theism was making 
amongst the hill tribes. 
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We find special mention of the work of the Bankipur 
Branch of the Sadhanasram in this year’s report. Amongst 
the work of Babu Gurudas Chakravarti is mentioned the part 
he took in the organisation of the Patna Total Abstinence 
Society, in the work of the local Girls’ School, in the establish¬ 
ment of a students’ service and of a night school for the 
working classes. 

The ordinary constitutional machinery of the Samaj as 
well as its old institutions were in working order during the 
year. 

Rammohun Roy memorial meetings were held in the 
following places :— 

England : London and Bristol ; Bengal : Dacca, Kakina» 
Rampur-Boalia, Tangail, Jessore, Barisal, Midnapur, Krishnagar, 
Chandernagore, Faridpur, Bankipur ; N.-W. Provinces : 

Allahabad ; Assam : Shillong ; Madras : Masulipatam and 
Coconada ; Oudh : Lucknow ; Punjab : Bhera. 

I cannot close this account of the work of this year, 
without noticing the lamentable death of a sincere friend of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, We lost by death Babu Rajnarain 
Bose of the Adi Brahmo Samaj during this year. Though the 
President of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, he was no less a friend 
and well-wisher of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, He was 
present in the Town Hall meeting on the day of the founda¬ 
tion of the Samaj, and he was unfailing in his sympathies 
throughout its career. During his occasional visits to Calcuttav 
he often joined its parties and encouraged its workers by his 
counsel. As I intend giving his biographical sketch in a 
chapter called "Brahmo Teachers and Brahmo Teachings,” in 
the third volume of this book*, I stop here, simply noting that 
his loss was keenly felt by the members of the Samaj as that 
of a sincere friend and well-wisher. 

The office-bearers for 1899 were : 

A. M. Bose, Esq., M.A., President ; Babu Madhusudan 
Sen, Secretary ; Babu Sasibhushan Bose, M.A., Babu Mahendra- 
nath Chatterji, Asst, Secretaries ; M. M. Bose, Esq., M.D., 
Treasurer. 

8. This third volume was never published. 
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1900 

On the occasion of the anniversary festival of 1900 
Brahmo friends from more than 57 places were present, and 
the usual programme of lectures, procession, ladies’ gathcringt 
children's gathering, etc., was gone through. But the most 
important event was that a number of members of the Samaj, 
headed by the late Babu Umeshchandra Datta, approached 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore with a request to hold once 
more a united meeting of Brahmos in his house. Accordingly, 
a joint service was held in his house on the 26th January in 
which Babu Dwijendranath Tagore, the eldest son of the 
Maharshi and Babu Umeshchandra Datta, officiated as minis¬ 
ters. The service over, the assembled Brahmos went up to 
Maharshi Devendranath's room, who placed his hand on their 
heads and blessed them and asked them to persevere in the 
preaching and practice of Brahmoism. The few words he 
said were so cheering that many thanked Babu U. C. Datta 
for having afforded them such an opportunity. 

This year's report notices two marriages performed 
according to Act III of 1872 amongst the Khasis, the first 
ceremonies of that kind amongst these tribes, thereby laying 
the foundation of a new advanced community. 

This year also the Samaj had to send out a worker to the 
famine-stricken districts of Rajputana, for which a large sum 
was raised. 

The Committee of the Samaj also spent 500 rupees 
for the relief of the poor people who suffered from the 
floods that inundated Calcutta and its surrounding districts 
this year. 

Rammohun Roy memorial meetings w^ere held on the 
27th September this year in a larger number of places than 
in the previous year. 

In Calcutta all the existing institutions of the Samaj were 
working steadily. Amongst them the Sunday School requires 
special mention. The lady workers of the institution were 
indefatigable in their [^exertions. They were expanding their 
library ; it received a fresh addition of useful books from Mrs. 
J. B. Knight and Miss Manning in England. 
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The following were the office-bearers of the year 1900 : 
Babu Gurucharan Mahalanobis, President ; Babu 
Sasibhushan Bose, M.A., Secretary; Babu Kunjalal Ghosh, 
Babu Lalit Mohan Das, Asst. Secretaries ; M. M. Bose, 
Esq., M.D., Treasurer. 


1901 

The annual festival of 1901 commenced as usual with 
special prayers in Brahmo households, and ended with a garden 
party in the Dum Dum house of Babu Ram Lai Banerji, a 
member of the Samaj. The usual programme was gone 
through in connection with the festival. There were three 
other festivals during the year, including the Bhadrotsav. 

On the 2nd of February, the day of the burial of Empress 
Victoria, there was a special service in the Mandir to express 
sorrow, and all the offices of the Samaj were closed. 

This year witnessed, as a new undertaking, the regular 
organisation of a branch of the Sadhanasram at Lahore. It 
was placed under the charge of Bhai Prakash Dev, a worker of 
the Asram. properly speaking, the beginning in this matter 
had been made in the previous year, when Bhai Prakash Dev, 
compelled by ill-health to take rest for some time, had to 
temporarily retire from Lahore, leaving the Asram work to 
the care of Bhai Sundar Singh, a devoted disciple who had 
followed him from the Dev Samaj and had joined the Sadhan¬ 
asram. In the midst of great privations Bhai Sundar Singh 
stuck to his post. But alas 1 before the object of his self-denial, 
namely the foundation of a Sadhak-Mandali or Spiritual Frater¬ 
nity, could be realized, he passed away. He had accompanied 
Bhai Prakash Dev to Calcutta in the beginning of this year to 
join in the anniversary celebration of the Samaj. There was 
the anniversary of the Sadhanasram, which takes place on the 
■first of February, the day of its foundation. Previous to that 
the workers of the Asram retired from Calcutta, for two or 
three days, to a garden-house in the suburbs, to spend the 
time in prayer and meditation and in conference on the work 
and prospects of the Asram. Bhai Sundar Singh was with 
them, serving and taking care of them all, as was his usual 
custom. He always loved to serve. It Seems this residence in 
44 
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a place in the suburbs perhaps affected by malaria, gave him a 
bad fever, with which he returned to Calcutta. Even in his 
illness he could not spare himself, but went on serving till 
his case grew very serious, and terminated fatally. 

He was a born Sikh, whose father had served as a soldier 
in the Sikh Wars. He was early placed in an English school 
and received his first education there. At an early age, when 
scarcely more than eighteen or nineteen, he was drawn into 
the Dev Samaj, through the influence of Pandit Agnihotri. 
Here Sundar Singh formed a friendship with Bhai Prakash 
Dev, who also was a member of the Dev Samaj. When 
Bhai Prakash Dev left the Dev Samaj, on account of some 
difference with its founder, Sundar Singh also left it and ac¬ 
companied him to Calcutta, where both of them found admit¬ 
tance into the Sadhanasram or Brahmo Workers’ Shelter. 
Since then Sundar Singh remained attached to the Asram 
like a devoted servant, gladly performing the most menial 
services, and carrying the banner of Brahmoism with exemp¬ 
lary self-devotion. Consequenty his death was a great loss to 
the cause of the Brahmo Samaj. After his death a special 
service was held in the Asram and the title of®Sevananda or 
one whose delight was in service, was conferred upon him. 

Since its establishment the work of the Lahore Asram 
has gone on developing itself. Many excellent Urdu publica¬ 
tions, including a life of the great Buddha and an Urdu tran¬ 
slation of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore’s Sermons, and 
several other books have been issued. That inspite of his falling 
health Bhai Prakash Dev has been able to do all this work is 
indeed a matter for rejoicing. That only shows his great 
devotion to the cause. 

Among the activities of the Bankipur Branch of the 
Sadhanasram, the year’s report notices the good work that its 
members did in administering relief to the plague-stricken 
poor. The plague raged rather high at Bankipur this year. 
The members of the Asram organised themselves into a 
visiting party, and with the aid of others who joined them in 
this good and great work, carried on the work of house visita¬ 
tion, removing patients to hospital, securing medical aid, 
digipfleftini: hpuses, supplying medicine and diet tp the §uffer- 
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ing patients and affording relief in various other ways* Their 
devotion to the work of relief excited universal admiration at 
Bankipur and pecuniary and other aid poured in to help them 
in their work. Many English officials of the station came 
forward to back them. This will ever form a glorious chapter 
in the history of the Bankipur Sadhanasram. Their other 
institutions also, such as the Rammohun Roy Seminary 
Boarding School, the Students’ Weekly Service, the Night 
School, the Temperance Association, etc., showed considerable 
activity during the year. 

In this year’s report we also find for the first time the 
mention of the already noticed institution called Bharat Mahila 
Samiti, literally Indian Women’s League, a ladies’ society 
which used to hold fortnightly meetings in the chapel of the 
Sadhanasram. It was established in 1895, and was quietly 
working since that time as already mentioned, but it came 
under the recognition of the Samaj Committee from this year. 
It was a little society started by some Brahmo ladies, notable 
amongst whom was Mrs. Kadambini Lahiri, a typical Brahmo 
widow, who also started and maintained for some time a 
"Widows’ Home’’, which only ceased to exist after the founda¬ 
tion of the Mahila-Silpa Samiti, or Women’s Society for the 
Cultivation of Arts and Manufacture, of which Mrs. 
Mookerjee, a grand-daughter of Maharshi Devendranath, is 
the present Secretary. Kadambini influenced many of her 
friends to form the Bharat Mahila Samiti, and it is beirig still 
kept up by her lady friends even after her transfer to other 
spheres of work. The members of the society are still holding 
their fortnightly meetings in the Asram chapel, where 
they read papers and discuss questions relating to the 
progress of women. Properly speaking, the Bharat Mahila 
Samiti has taken up the work of the now defunct Bengal 
Ladies’ Association, which at one time did such excellent 
work. 

The missionaries of the Samaj visited more than sixty- 
one provincial stations during the year ; and all the old insti¬ 
tutions of the Samaj, such as the Calcutta Congregation, the 
Brahmo Girls’ School, the Students’ Weekly Service, the 
Sangat Sabha, the Sunday School, the Theological Society, 
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the Charity Section, and the Brahmo Mission Press, fully kept 
up their old traditions during the year. 

Rammohun Roy memorial meetings were held in 
eighteen different places during the year. 

Another memorable occurrence of the year was the hold¬ 
ing of the Theistic Conference in the City College Hall, during 
the Christmas week, which concluded with a dinner party in 
that hall, held on the 30th December. At the Conference 
resolutions were passed expressing sorrow at the'death of Mr. 
M. G. Ranade of the Bombay Prarthana Samaj, and of Mr. 
Fletcher Williams in England. To many members of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj the death of the latter was a personal 
loss. On the receipt of the news of his 'death a special 
service was held in the Mandir on the 18th December 
to express sorrow and the Executive Committee passed a 
resolution expressive of the high regard in which they 
held him. 

Fifteen ladies and 31 gentlemen were admitted as mem¬ 
bers of the Samaj during the year. 

The death-roll of the year was specially heavy. Besides 
Bhai Sundar Singh it included several names well-known as 
those of active members of the Samaj. Prominent amongst 
them were Dr. M. M. Bose, the younger brother of Mr. A. M. 
Bose, formerly an Assistant Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Samaj and serving at that time as Secretary of the Calcutta 
Congregation under Dr. P. K. Ray, and Babu Bipinbihari Roy. 
Zamindar, Manikdah, whose conversion to Brahmoism was a 
source of great strength to many departments of the work of 
the Samaj. Like his brother, Mr. A. M. Bose, Dr. M. M. Bose 
also was loved and esteemed by all for his inborn humility, 
unfeigned simplicity of nature and saintly goodness of charac¬ 
ter. He did much good work in a quiet way and was hopeful 
and happy when others lost heart and gave way to despair ; 
consequently his loss was very severely felt. 

The office-bearers for 1901 were :— 

Pandit S. N. Sastri, M. A., President ; Babu Madhusudan 
Sen (January to June), Babu Sasibhushan Bose, M. A. Qune to 
November), J. N. Mitra, Esq., M. R. C. P., Secretaries ; Babu 
Lalit Mohan Das, M. A., Babu Kunjalal Ghosh, Babu Annada- 
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charan Sen, B. A , Assistant Secretaries ; Babu G. G. Maha- 
lanobis, Treasurer. 


1902 

Daring the anniversary festival of 1902 Babu Nilmani 
Chakravarti of the Khasi Mission, who had been working as a 
missionary on probation, was ordained as a missionary of the 
Samaj, on the 26th of January. 

Babu Hem Chandra Sarkar, M. A , who had been depu¬ 
ted to England as a Manchester College Scholar, was admitted 
as a worker of the Sadhanasram durtng this year and began 
to render valuable aid by editing the Indian Messenger and by 
trying to bring the Brahmo Mission Press into a better 
condition. 

As a part of the constitutional work of the Samaj a new 
scheme for the association of provincial Samajes was dis¬ 
cussed and adopted this year. This scheme aims at binding 
together with the parent Samaj such of the Samajes as sympa¬ 
thise with its objects and are willing to co-operate with it, on 
the principle of mutual help and responsibility. No less than 
24 Samajes were associated on this principle during this year. 
All the old institutions were active as usual during the year. 

This year’s death-roll also was specially heavy, including 
that of Mr. R. N. Ray, formerly a President of the Samaj. Mr. 
Ray, originally sprung from a poor and simple station in life, 
rose by his genius and ability to a high position of social pres¬ 
tige and influence. Born in Eastern Bengal about 1849 or 
1850, he came to Calcutta as a poor student who depended 
mainly on his scholarship. He soon distinguished himself in 
the Calcutta University, and stood first at almost all the 
examinations. He was early drawn into the Brahmo Samaj 
and was publicly initiated into Brahmoism by Mr. K. C. Sen on 
the occasion of the consecration of the Bharatvarshiya Brahma 
Mandir on 22nd August, 1869, along with many other distin¬ 
guished students of the same University. He subsequently 
became a leading figure in the female emancipation agitation 
of 1872, when, under the leadership of his friend Mr, D. N. 
Ganguli, he became an earnest advocate of that cause and 
married the Kulin girl Bidhumukhi, whose rescue by Brahmos 
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gave rise to a sensational case in the Calcutta High Court and 
whose story will be unfolded later on. He came out of the 
University with distinguished success, and was picked up by 
Government for service in its Accounts Department, in which 
he rose continually till he became Deputy Accountant General, 
in which capacity he visited many parts of the country 
and worked very hard* till at last he was struck down 
by paralysis, which ended his distinguished career during 
this year. 

One more sad death is noticeable as taking place about 
this time. Our Missionary brother, Lachmanprasad. of the 
N. W. Provinces, who had transferred his field of work from 
Allahabad to Lucknow, passed away before he could give a 
permanent shape to his mission and his work and left his 
friends to mourn his loss. 

The office-bearers for 1902 were : 

P. K. Ray, Esq., D. Sc., President ; J. N. Mitra, Esq., 
M. B , M R. C. P., Secretary; Babu Lalitmohan Das, M. A, 
Babu Hridaymohan Bose, Babu Annadacharan Sen* B. A., 
Assistant Secretaries ; Babu Prankrishna Acharji, M. A., M. B., 
Treasurer^ 


1903 

After the annual festival of 1903 the next important 
event of the year was the purchase by the Brahmo Girls’ 
School Committee of a house with a compound on the 
Upper Circular Road. Previous to that the Committee 
was paying a large sum every month as house rent for 
the school, and yet they could not command all the con¬ 
veniences that a public institution necessarily wanted. Accor¬ 
dingly efforts were made for the erection of a house of their 
own. These efforts were quite unexpectedly befriended by the 
trustees of the Mary Carpenter Memorial Fund in England, 
who placed in the hands of the Committee nearly Rs. 36,000, 
v/hich were further augmented by a Government grant of 
Rs. 25,000. Thus the Committee was enabled to carry their 
project into effect and the purchase of the school house was 
effected. The girls* school also opened during this year a class 
for training lady-teachers in addition to other classes ; and a 
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Ladies’ Committee was also appointed at this time or soon 
after to supervise the inner working of the institution. 

Another noteworthy event of the year was the appoint¬ 
ment of the Sevak Mandali or Lay Workers’ Mission. Seeing 
that the number of ordained missionaries of the Samaj was 
small and many of them were incapacitated by ill-health, the 
Executive Committee of the Samaj called into existence an 
organisation under the above name to supplement their efforts. 
Acting upon the principle that every Brahmo is a missionary, 
a number of lay men, who, though engaged in secular work, 
were yet willing to devote their leisure hours to the work of 
preaching Brahmoism, came forward to join that body. It has 
members all over the country. Their work is regularly taken 
notice of in the Samaj reports and forms a part of the work of 
the Samaj. 

The missionaries of the Samaj, together with the workers 
of the Sadhanasram, visited nearly 90 places in the course of 
their mission tours during the year. The Khasi Mission of 
Brother Nilmani Chakravarti showed signs of progress during 
the year ; inasmuch as we find the names of several Samajes 
on the hills, and the number of families who had joined them 
as many as two hundred. 

All the old institutions of the Samaj mentioned before 
were in working order during the year. Of these the teachers 
of the Sunday School published a book for children called Niti 
Katha and the Brahmo Sammilan under Babu Umeshchandra 
Datta also showed great activity. 

Fourteen ladies and twentyseven gentlemen were admit¬ 
ted as members of the Samaj during the year ; and seven new 
Samajes were associated according to the scheme described 
before. 

The death-roll of the year includes, amongst others, the 
name of Babu Kalinarayan Gupta, the father of Mr. K. G. 
Gupta, an old and revered member of the East Bengal Brahmo 
Samaj. He was a Brahmo saint, a man devoid of what is 
generally regarded as culture, but one who had mastered the 
principles of natural religion in his own way, through the 
influence of his natural spiritual instinct, to which he added 
the gifts of a simple and pure mind and of a warm heart which 
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raised his religion into a bewitchingly simple form of practical 
piety. His life will be further noticed in the chapter on the 
Dacca Samaj. 

Another mournful death happened during this year. It 
was that of Babu Aditya Kumar Chatterjea, a Professor of the 
Bethune College. He had joined the Brahmo Samaj in the 
early seventies and was a member of a body of young men 
who formed a band under Mr. Sen. He was loved and 
honoured by all who knew him for his piety and the excellent 
qualities of his character. At the time of the second schism 
he gave his adherence to the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and 
became one of its esteemed members. He worked as a 
minister of the Calcutta Congregation, a contiibutor to the 
columns of the Indian Messenger and the Tattvakaumudi, and 
a teacher of the Theological Institution. His death was 
specially fTOOurned by a large number of young women who 
had passed through his hands as his pupils. 

The following were the office-bearers for this year, the 
closing year of the present history. The annual election of 
office-bearers is going on as usual, his 

P. K. Ray, Esq , D. Sc. (From Jan. to Nov.), Babu 
Navadwipchandra Das (From Nov. to Dec.), President ; 
Babu Prankrishna Acharji, M.A. M.B., Secretary j Babu 
Annadacharan Sen, B.A., Babu Dwijendranath Bose, Babu 
Lalitmohan Das, M.A , Assistant Secretaries ; Babu Kalinarain 
Ray (From Jan. to March), Babu G. G. Mahalanobis (March to 
Dec.) Treasurer, 

Brief Record of the Subsequent History 

Thus we have come to the close of the first twentyfive 
years of the existence of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, a period 
worthy to be set down as the first landmark in the path of its 
progress* Here I stop, without narrating in detail the history 
of the subsequent years, leaving this task to future historians, 
and stating only a few leading facts to wind up the story. 

The work of the Samaj went on in its usual course 
during the remaining years. The number of associated 
Samajes have now risen to 42. All the institutions of the 
Samaj have gone on quietly doing their work* Only the 
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monthly gathering of Brahmos, in some places out of town for 
conference on Samaj matters, seems to have been given up, 
after the death of its chief organiser, Babu Mahendranath 
Chatterjee, who died in 1906, deeply mourned by all. The 
Sevak Mandali has also partly lost its strength and activity 
since the death of Dr. J. N. Mitra, its chief organiser, which 
mournful event took place in 1909. 

But an important department of the work of the Samaj 
has been opened during the succeeding year and is still being 
carried on through the aid of Babu Sasipada Banerji of 
Baranagar. In 1904 he placed two thousand rupees, in Govern¬ 
ment promissory notes, in the hands of the Executive 
Committee of the Samaj. with a request to spend the proceeds 
thereof to starting and keeping up preaching work amongst 
working men in Baranagar and in Calcutta. Accordingly, 
arrangements were made by the Executive Committee to send 
preachers for these classes. Through the exertions of Babu 
Sasipada Banerji, carried on through more than forty years, 
at Baranagar, his native place, new life had sprung up 
amongst the mill hands of that suburban town. Many of 
them have been drawn towards the Brahmo Samaj and large 
numbers take interest in other public questions. The placing 
of that fund in the hands of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
Committee was, properly speaking, the last act of the donor, 
who, being now old and infirm, was naturally anxious to place 
his life-long work among working men on a secure and lasting 
footing. The work is going on even now, and he has the 
satisfaction of personally supervising it. 

Four more new missionaries have been added to 
the body of preachers during the subsequent years. 
Babu Kasichandra Ghoshal, previously a worker of the 
Sadhanasram, was ordained as a missionary of the Samaj in 
January 1904. He had been working as a missionary in North 
Bengal and Assam under the Sadhanasram for some years 
past and had been recommended for ordination by the Mission 
Committee. His ordination served to establish a link of con¬ 
nection between the missionary organisation of the Samaj and 
the Sadhanasram as its missionary training ground. An 
institution like the Asram for training missionaries is nece- 
45 
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ssary for successfully carrying on the work of propagation. 
From this time the Asram began to fulfil that function. 

Brothers Prakash Dev and Gurudas Chakravarti, two 
workers of the Sadhanasram, well-known in previous 
history, were ordained as missionaries of the Samaj on 
the 30th December, 1906 ; and Babu Hem Chandra Sarkar, 
M.A., who had been sent to Manchester College, Oxford, for 
his education, and who, after his return, had been admitted as 
a worker of the Sadhanasram. was also ordained as a mission¬ 
ary of the Samaj on the 29th January. 1908. 

The Sadhanasram has received new accessions. A 
number of men have joined it as workers and candidate work¬ 
ers, whilst others, both men and women, have attached 
themselves to the institution as helpers. A branch of the 
Asram has been established at Dacca under the charge of 
Gurudas Chakravarti. Some members of the Dacca Asram 
have organised themselves into a strong and united body and 
are working in various ways. They are working in connection 
with the Dacca Orphanage, and they had a leading hand in 
starting a Depressed Classes Mission under which one of them 
is working at Berash. a village of Namasudras. He is living 
amongst the despised poor, has opened schools for them and 
is in other ways trying to spread the light of education amongst 
them. The Dacca workers are conducting a monthly journal 

for women and one for children. 

Bhai Prakash Dev of the Lahore Asram has not been 
left unaided after the death of Sundar Singh. Two Punjabi 
young men have joined him as his assistants and are now 
carrying on the good work in the I unj ^b. One of them is 
working at Rawalpindi and the other at Sialkot, two impor¬ 
tant places in the Punjab. 

1 have already referred to the purchase of land for the 
construction of a house for the Brahmo Girls’ School A new 
house has been built by the side of the old one, on that piece 
of land, with the aid of the Mary Carpenter Fund, aided by 
Government and public donations. The house was conse- 
crated in 1905. Much of the credit of the speedy execution of 
that work waa due to Babu Kalinarayan Ray, a worthy member 
pt the §amaj, at that time the Secretary of the School. A large 
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Hall in this school, known as the Mary Carpenter Hall, now 
forms a meeting ground for the social parties of the Samaj, and 
also for the delivery of lectures to women. 

Great changes have taken place in the constitution of the 
City College during the succeeding years. It was left to a 
body of Trustees by Mr. A. M. Bose, with a constitution that 
was exemplary and in which the staff of teachers and the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Committee were both represented. 
In the course of a few years the constitution was further 
developed and registered, thus giving it a legal and permanent 
status, according to which the appointment of the Managing 
Council lies entirely in the hands of the Executive Committee 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, under the sanction of the 
Trustees* Of course the old idea of a fair representation of 
the teaching staff in the Governing Body has not been over¬ 
looked. A big house has been built for the College, and addi¬ 
tional lands have been acquired for its extension. 

The rest of the institutions of the Samaj noticed in the 
foregoing history are working as before. But this last period 
of the history of the Samaj has been marked by the departure 
from this world of several prominent leaders* No less a person 
than Maharshi Devendranath Tagore breathed his last on the 
18th of January, 1905. After what has been said about his 
life and character in the previous history, nothing more need 
be added to illustrate those points. His paternal sympathies 
were always extended to the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj since the 
day of its foundation. His hands were always open to further 
its cause. He contributed seven thousand rupees for the cons¬ 
truction of its Mandir, and many more hundreds in furtherance 
of many of its institutions. He aided the congregation by 
making a rich donation for its library ; he aided the Khasi 
Mission by helping Brother Nilmani Chakravarti in carrying 
on his work, and also aided the Theological Institution under 
Pandit Sitanath Tattwabhushan, by making annual donations. 
He took an active interest, as long as he lived, in the work of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and always encouraged us with his 
fatherly counsels. Consequently his death was a sad and 
irreparable loss, not only to the Adi Brahmo Samaj, but to the 
members of this Samaj also, over whose minds it cast a gloom. 
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Crowds of our men, both old and young, mournfully followed 
his corpse to the cremation ground and returned home with 
sorrowful hearts when that beloved body was consigned to the 
flames. From that time the Sadharan Samaj Brahmos specially 
remember the Maharshi during their anniversary season, on 
the morning of the 6th Magh, the day of his demise. 

The year 1906 also was a sad year for us. On the 20th 
of August of that year the members of the Samaj lost their first 
President and life-long leader, Mr. A. M. Bose. His desire to 
lay down his life for the service of God and man was so great 
and his activity was so incessant, that his frail constitution 
could not long withstand them. It is a well-known fact that 
he was carried, in the previous year, on men's shoulders, from 
what was practically his deathbed, to lay the foundation of the 
Federation Hall, which his friends on the political side had 
asked him to do. The short discourse he delivered on that 
occasion is ever memorable, as redolent with deep and un¬ 
feigned piety in every line. To the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
his services were invaluable. He knew no fatigue, no rest, no 
consideration for his personal loss as a lawyer, in those 
services. To speak the truth, but for him the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj could not have been placed on the lasting foun¬ 
dation on which it rests at present. But there is a limit to 
men's power of endurance. At last the time came for him to 
lay down his work and retire. Mr. Bose retired to his bed as 
almost an invalid from 1904. But even then his mind knew 
no rest ; he was secretly penning articles for the papers to 
direct aright the minds of men on the questions that were 
agitating the public mind at that time. To the members of 
the Brahmo Samaj also he was giving his counsels to the last. 
In this condition he passed away on that day, praying for his 
country and his people. Who can describe the feelings of the 
members of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj when his beloved 
body, then sleeping the last sleep, and dressed in new clothes, 
was placed in the yard behind their Mandir ? Men, women, 
and children flocked in hundreds to shed their last tears, and 
to have a last look on that face which they loved so much to 
look upon during life. Not only Brahmos, but many others 
belonging to all communities, followed that body to the place 
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of cremation and all sincerely mourned over the loss of a 
sincere patriot, a genuinely good man, a truly pious soul, and a 
warm advocate of every cause of reform. 

Yet another great shock was reserved for the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj. Next year there came the turn for Babu 
Umeshchandra Datta, the venerated leader, to leave his 
friends. A little of his remarkable life has already been related. 
He was truly a born saint, a man to whom religion came as 
naturally as the joyous message of the morning beams comes 
to a naturally healthy and loving child. He gave his adherence 
to the Brahmo cause from 1859 and from that day he did not 
waver for a single day, always bearing his part in the progress 
of the work and always helping and inspiring others wherever 
he went. In progressive Brahmoism he was an earnest believer 
from his early youth and took a leading part in many of its 
works. He was quiet, modest and unostentatious, never 
letting people feel the important hand he had in many impor¬ 
tant matters. As the first Principal of the City College, his 
exertions were indefatigable and his heahh early broke down 
largely owing to those exertions and he passed away during 
the summer of 1907, deeply mourned by all who knew him. 

Many others, who were leading figures in the ranks of the 
Sadharan Samaj men and of progressive Brahmoism, also passed 
away during this period ; such as Parvaticharan Das, who was 
the first to show the way to intermarriage under Mr. Sen in 
1864 ; Baradanath Haidar, who had a leading hand in rescuing 
poor widows and Kulin girls as early as 1870 and 1871 ; Babu 
Chandicharan Sen, a self-made man who had risen to high post 
in the Judicial Service under Government by his own worth and 
who had acquired a name and fame for himself by his literary 
performances; Babu Kalinath Datta, a friend and fellow* villager 
of Umeshchandra Datta, who had done and suffered much for 
the Brahmo cause and who also had a hand in the formation 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj ; Babu Banku Bihari Bose, who 
was serving as one of the ministers of the Sadharan Samaj at 
time of his death ; and Dr. J. N. Mitra, a well-known medical 
man of the town and an active member of the Samaj ; all these 
passed away during this period rather untimely, leaving a 
gap that was sorely felt by the members. 
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But Providence never leaves his household without help 
or support. As these have passed away, others have stepped 
in to take up the work left by them and to carry it on to the 
best of their power. Our present hopes lie on them and on 
those who are coming after them. With this hope let me close 
this part of my account. 

Now I shall conclude with a brief record of the achieve¬ 
ments of the Samaj and also what 1 consider to be the main 
defects noticeable in its working. 

The Achievements of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 

The number of enrolled members of the Samaj, at the 
close of the twentyfifth year of its existence, was 771. By 
the modification of the first rules of the Samaj, none but 
anushthaniks, or men and women who had practically discarded 
idolatry and caste and adhered to theistic principles in their 
domestic and social lives, could be enrolled as new members. 
Consequently the above number indicated for the most part a 
body of devoted men and women who came forward to give 
their adherence to the Samaj and to render pecuniary and other 
aid for the furtherance of its cause. The number of associated 
Samajes was 37, which subsequently rose to more ; the number 
of ordained missionaries was 5 at the time, but has subse¬ 
quently risen to 9 ; the number of workers of the Sadhanasram, 
all of them not yet ordained but devoting all their time to 
mission work, was 7 in 1903, and has now risen to 10. Besides 
there are more than half a dozen persons who have given up 
all secular work and are working with the Sadhanasram as 
workers on probation. 

Institutions more or less connected with the Samaj :_ 

(1) The Khasi Mission ; (2) The Sadhanasram, with its three 
branches at Bankipur, Lahore and Dacca ; (3) The Sevak 

Mandali or Lay-Workers' Mission, with its Working Men’s 
Mission at Baranagar ; (4) The Calcutta Congregation with 
its Library and Reading Room ; (5) The Students' Weekly 
Service with its excursion parties and social gatherings ; (6) 
The Thelogical Society; (7) The Sangat Sabha ; (8) The 
Ladies' Sunday School ; (9) The Bharat Mahila Samiti ; (10) 
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The Brahmo Girls’ School; ( 11 ) The City College ; ( 12 ) The 
Boys’ Boarding School started by G. C. Mahalanobis ; (13) 
The Brahmo Bandhu Sabha ; (14) The Charity section of the 
Samaj ; (15) The Indigent Brahmo Family Fund, started by 
some Calcutta members (16) The Arta-Seva-Mandali or 
Brotherhood for the Service of the Afflicted, also started bv 
some Calcutta members ; (17) The Rammohun Roy Seminary 
and other institutions connected wtth the Bankipur Sadhan- 
asram ; (18) The night schools, etc., connected with the Dacca 
Sadhanasram. 

The present organs of the Samaj :—(1) The Tattvua- 
Kaumudi, a Bengali fortnightly journal, (2) The Indian Messen¬ 
ger. an English weekly. Besides these Samaj papers, there are 
other newspapers and periodicals edited and managed by 
members of the Samaj. They are the Sanjibani, a weekly 
Bengali paper devoted to politics and general progress, con¬ 
ducted by Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra ; the Nabyabharat, a 
monthly paper conducted by Babu Deviprasanna Roy Chow- 
dhuri : the Bamabodhini, of which Babu Umeshchandra 
Datta was the founder and editor ; the Mukul, the monthly 
journal for childien conducted by the Sunday School ladies ; 
the Modern Review, an English monthly, both owned and 
edited by Ramananda Chatterjee, M. A. ; the Prabasi, a 
monthly Bengali journal of general literature, having the same 
editor ; the Suprabhat, a Bengali monthly conducted by a lady 
member. Miss Kumudini Mitra, B, A. ; to which may also be 
added the Sevak. the Bharat Mahila and the Sopan of Dacca. 
The above list certainly shows the annual literary activity of 
the members of the Samaj. 

But the above list only shows the literary activity of the 
Samaj members in the way of current journalism. Their 
contributions in the shape of lasting literature has also been 
considerable during the last thirty years It is impossible to 
furnish a complete list of the same. Only the general lines 
can be indicated. In the first place, many lives of religious 
teachers such as Buddha, Mahomet, Nanak, Kabir, Rammohun 
Roy, etc., of the East and Luther, Theodore Parker of the 
West have been published. Amongst these Krishna Kumar 
Mitra’s lives of Buddha, Mahomet and Nanak and Baby 
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Nagendranath Chatterjee*s lives of Theodore Parker and of 
Rammohun Roy deserve special mention. Secondly, a large 
number of books illustrative of the principles of pure spiritual 
religion by different writers have been issued. Thirdly, many 
of the sermons preached by the present writer before the 
Calcutta Congregation have been published in book form, 
under the name of Dharmajivan or “Spiritual life*'. Fourthly, 
a single writer like Pandit Sitanath Tattwabhushan has pub¬ 
lished no less than fifteen hooks, some of them containing 
masterly expositions of Brahmoism and others of ancient Hindu 
philosophy. Fifthly, both men and women have published 
books of moral lessons for children. Last of all, besides the 
tract called Dharma Ki or “What is Religion ?“ the Students’ 
Weekly Service has published several other tracts. 

Let me briefly review the main features of the work of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj in enforcing constitutional princi¬ 
ples in matters of church government. This may be justly 
regarded as its great point of departure from the Brahmo Samaj 
of India at the time of the second schism. To this point the 
members have remained true all along. Properly speaking, it 
had been their passion almost since the day of the foundation 
of the Samaj. Nay, 1 may go further and say that their bitter 
struggle with Mr. Sen and his friends drove them to an oppo¬ 
site extreme. It made the element of personal authority in 
church affairs to them something like a red rag to the bull. It 
made them anxious to lay down firmly and well the lines of 
constitutional government to prevent all future misuse of 
authority in the Church. They made the election of their 
office-bearers annual, and as if that was not a sufficient check 
on such misuse, they further placed them under many restraints. 

It took many years to develop that constitution, till it is at 
present a fairly working machine with well-organised wheels, 
that can be safely depended upon to work on successfully. 
The amount of work they have gone through in this direction 
is worthy of study by all w^ho are working in that line. In fact 
the amount of work achieved in that connection bears witness 
to the patience, industry and foresight of the members. 

The main outlines of the present constitution of the 
Samaj are the following. (1) The members of the Samaj, 
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assembled at its annual meeting, generally elect half a dozen 
office-bearers,—one President, one Secretary, two or three 
Assistant Secretaries, and one Treasurer. (2) Secondly, they 
also appoint a General Committee of 65 members, according to 
to the majority of votes of all members of the Samaj, amongst 
whom voting papers are previously circulated. Of these 65 per¬ 
sons, 35 are Calcutta members and 30 are from the moffussil. 
To these sixty-five are added a number of representatives from 
the Provincial Samajes. (3) Thirdly, within a stated period 
after their appointment, the members of the General Com- 
mittee meet together and elect 12 chosen men from amongst 
themselves to form the Executive Committee of the year, the 
office-bearers acting as ex-officio members of the Committee. 
To their number is added afterwards one representative of the 
missionaries of the Samaj returned by themselves. The Exe¬ 
cutive Committee meet once a week ; and they have been so 
regular through all these years that more than 48 meetings in 
the year have been held during many of these years. (4) Fourthly, 
the General Committee meet once a quarter, oftener if need 
be, when a quarterly report of their work is submitted by the 
Executive Committee and such questions relating to the policy 
or general management of the affairs of the Samaj as crop up 
for deliberation, are discussed and then decisions are laid down 
in the form of resolutions for the guidance of the office-bearers 
and of the Executive Committee. The fact that on very few 
occasions the meetings of the General Committee or of the 
Executive Committee have had to be postponed for want of a 
quorum may be justly regarded as a mark of the interest taken 
by the members in the affairs of their church. And at the root 
of that interest lies the sense of freedom they enjoy in regulat¬ 
ing those affairs. This interest becomes manifest almost at 
pvery annual meeting when many, whose faces had not been 
seen for months in the weekly service, flock to that meeting, to 
transact its business. The present constitution makes them all 
feel that the body is their own and that they have a duty to? 
wards controlling its affairs. 

Thus in accordance with the provisions of the constitu¬ 
tion laid down in 1878 and subsequently modified some years 
later, the work of the Samaj has gon? PO acquiring an elepient 
46 
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of permanence from year to year. The members have regularly 
met every year to appoint office-bearers and committees ; no 
end of sub-committees have been appointed from lime to time 
to look after special work ; budget estimates have been made 
in the beginning of the year ; balance sheets have been 
examined by duly appointed auditors ; missionaries have been 
ordained ; preaching parties have been organised ; schools have 
been founded ; relief operations have been organised ; rules 
have been framed for the regulation of different departments 
of work ; in short, no effort has been spared to bring the cons^ 
titutional machinery to perfection, according to the light that 
was in them. 

The form of declaration* as laid down by the present 
constitution, which an intending member has to sign before 
his or her admission into the Samaj, contains three principal 
things : (1) that he or she is above 18 years ; (2) that he or she 
expresses her willingness to cultivate a habit of daily prayer ; 
and (3) that he or she binds himself or herself to discard ido¬ 
latry and caste and to perform all domestic and social cere¬ 
monies according to theistic rites. All who are not yet ready 
to come up so far, but are on the way to it, may be admitted 
as Associates, but no voting right is accorded to them. 

But this constitutional organisation is not the only work 
that the members of this Samaj have achieved. There lies be¬ 
hind a far more important spiritual work which they have 
quietly done. They positively turned their faces from that 
peculiar development of religious life which for want of a better 
name may be called “Ascetic Yogeeism/' which became so 
prominent and fashionable in the New Dispensation section of 
the Church after the second schism, and they tried to cultivate 
that simple and natural piety which had been marked out by 
Raja Rammohun Roy and Maharshi Devendranath Tagore 
and was also accentuated by the old Brahmo Samaj of India, 
and which consisted in simple love of God, the cultivation of 
daily piety and the unostentatious service of man. In order to 
revive old Brahmo traditions in that respect, they introduced 
the Rammohun Roy memorial meetings, and also placed them- 
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Selves in personal touch with Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, 
as the foregoing history will amply illustrate. 

Thirdly, as an effect of the schism, the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj has laid considerable stress on Social Reform. They 
have upheld the cause of the social elevation of our women. 
They have progressed so far on that line, that amongst them 
marriages of girls even at the legally allowed age of fourteen 
have become rare. They allow their girls to grow up and gene¬ 
rally to choose their own husbands. Nor is any distinction 
made in point of the right of education between boys and girls. 
Many of their girls have received high education. Some of 
them have attained a high distinction in the university exami¬ 
nations and have obtained its highest degrees. Their church 
membership has been thrown open to men and women alike, 
and women enjoy seats in the Executive Committee. 

The progressive spirit has extended to women also. The 
cfesire is growing amongst them for seif-improvement and for 
useful occupation. There have sprung up rather too many 
associations amongst them. First, there is the Bharat Mahila 
Samiti, which holds its fortnightly meetings in the Sadhan- 
asram chapel. Then there is the Mahila Parishad, recently 
started, of which Mrs. J. G. Bose is the prime mover, and 
which gets up fortnightly lectures for women on all manner of 
useful subjects in the Mary Carpenter Hall, delivered by such 
men as Dr. J. C. Bose, Dr. P. C. Ray and Prof. S. C. Maha- 
lanobis and others, and to which Brahmo ladies flock from all 
sides and feel immensely benefited. Thirdly, there is the 
Bharat Stri Mahamandal, a Hindu Women’s Society started by 
Sarala Devi, a grand-daughter of Maharshi Devendranath, 
which many Brahmo ladies have joined and which is trying to 
carry the light of education to Hindu homes. 

Besides these public associations, of which women are the 
chief workers, two classes have been recently opened in the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Mandir, the first for teaching music, 
which a large number of boys and young women have joined, 
and of which Babu Upendrakisor Ray Chaudhuri, a well- 
known musical expert, is in charge, and the second, a class for 
expounding to lady students the teachings of the ancient Hindu 
scriptures and of English philosophy. Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
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bhushan and Prof. Hiralal Haidar, M. A„ Ph. D., are in charge 
of it. Here also many young ladies are earnest pupils. 

The progressive spirit of the women of this Samaj is also 
manifest in the eagerness with which they run to all social 
gatherings got up to bring together the two sexes. Of course 
the social liberty thus accorded to women is not liked by the 
people of Bengal. For this very reason the members of this 
Samaj have been subjected to much popular persecution. On 
the tacitly accepted supposition, bred by the cursed zenana 
system, that women who freely move about in society cannot 
be pure, all manner of slanderous reports have been invented 
and circulated against our women and are readily believed by 
credulous people ; scandalous theatrical representations, cari¬ 
caturing the principles of the female emancipationists, have 
been made, to the great merriment of those who attend them ; 
and the columns of Hindu revivalist papers have never ceased 
to cast obloquy on these daring reformers. Yet in the midst of 
all these persecutions the members of this Samaj have remained 
firm and have quietly pursued their course. And let it be 
solemnly averred here, that during the pretty long course of 
their experience they have had no cause for regret for having 
allowed their women the amount of social liberty they enjoy. 
It has elevated the relationship between the sexes, and has 
infused new life in the minds of their women, many of whom 
have come forward to be the sharers of their labour. Nay, the 
conviction is daily strengthening in them that women are the 
proper guardians of peace and purity in human society, and 
that the freer they are, the better is that duty performed. 

Not only on the subject of female advancement but also 
on other questions of social reform have the members of the 
Samaj struck no uncertain note. When the Hindu revival 
movement first made its appearance in Calcutta, the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj Mandir rang with earnest appeals against the 
systems of caste and idolatry and such other social evils. They 
have practically abolished caste by freely promoting inter¬ 
marriage amongst persons of different castes in their commu¬ 
nity. 

The earnest pleadings of the members of the Samaj on 
behalf of social purity and temperance have also been 
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incessant, and their papers have systematically advocated these 
causes. Their feeling on the temperance question is so strong, 
that once a proposal was earnestly discussed at the meetings 
of their General Committee about laying down a rule to refuse 
the rights of membership to, or exclude from the Samaj, all 
persons who indulge in wine without medical certificate. 
The majority declared in favour of advancing temperance 
rather by social opinion than by preventive legislation and the 
proposed resolution was withdrawn. The papers of the Samaj, 
the Indian Messenger and the Tattva-Kaumudi, are always 
upholding temperance and social purity and two of their lead¬ 
ing men were Presidents of the Temperance and Social Purity 
Association. 

The spiritual work that the Samaj is quietly carrying on 
at present should also be mentioned as forming a part of its 
achievements. First, there is the weekly service held every 
Sunday morning and evening in its Mandir. The morning 
service is generally sparsely attended, but hundreds flock to the 
evening service, many of whom are not members of the con¬ 
gregation. Secondly, there is the Sangat Sabha or a society for 
religious intercourse, which meets in the Mandir every Tuesday 
evening, when a chosen few meet together for special prayer 
and conversation. Thirdly, there is the Students’ Service, 
which meet in the Mandir for prayer and discourse every Satur¬ 
day evening. Fourthly, there is the Sadhanasram, located in 
the Mission House of the Samaj, where divine service is held 
every morning in its domestic chapel. Fifthly, the ladies of the 
Bharat Mahila Samiti hold fortnightly meetings for prayer and 
conversation in the Asram chapel. Sixthly, the ladies of the 
Sunday School meet for prayer with the children every Sunday 
morning. Other religious gatherings, though not directly 
coming under the work of the Samaj, are also held in the 
neighbourhood of the Samaj, such for instance as the daily and 
weekly divine service in the Devalaya, an institution started by 
Babu Sasipada Banerji. 

The DefecU of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 

But I cannot close this review of the work of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj during the first twentyfive years 
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of its exist^tice without noticing some of the defects that hav^ 
marked its progress. 

The first and the foremost, perhaps, is the want of success 
that has characterized our efforts to establish a habit of 
domestic devotion amongst our members. If I have rightly 
understood the significance of the mission of the Brahmo 
Samaj, it certainly lies in making natural and rational religion 
a source of spiritual inspiration and edification by enforcing 
habits of individual and domestic piety. If it fails there it 
will fail in its main purpose. For the Brahmo Samaj is not 
certainly a society of advanced thinkers, like the Upanishadic 
Rishis of ancient India, or of the philosophers of ancient 
Greece and Rome, but it is a Church with a definite practical 
aim, namely, to establish natural religion as an effeciive mode 
of spiritual culture. In the midst of the creed-bound and form- 
bound traditional and supernatural faiths of the world, it is 
indeed a difficult mission. In stating this, I must sorrowfully 
confess that the members of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj have 
not yet paid sufficient attention to this part of their duty. 
There are many househol !s in this body, where there is no 
altar for the daily worship of God. If religion does not bring 
men to God, it is worse than useless. Perhaps the defect is 
due to the negligence on the part of its missionaries and 
preachers in enforcing this duty. 

The second defect appertains to the working of its consti¬ 
tution. It is the lack of what may be called personal guidance. 
No end of sub-committees have been appointed from time to 
time to promote specified objects, but most of these sub¬ 
committees have been ineffective, owing to the constant change 
of office-bearers and committees, depriving these bodies of the 
chance of a concentrated sense of responsibility and constant 
personal supervision. Committees under the present consti¬ 
tution come and go without feeling any special responsibility 
for any special kind of work. Even the President is a figure¬ 
head, whose only business lies in presiding at the meetings, 
and not in giving new directions to useful work or in giving his 
personal guidance in any matters of policy. Briefly speaking, 
the constitution of the Samaj, as it stands at present, partly 
illustrates the principle that “the work of many is the work of 
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none”. There are very few even amongst the members of its 
presiding committee who make it their special concern to see 
that the whole machinery becomes productive of useful results. 
Its missionaries go about preaching very much as occasion 
suits them, without there being anybody in headquarters to 
back their efforts or to give direction to the whole scheme of 
operations. The inspiring effect of personal touch is sadly 
wanting. 

Thus the constitutional machinery works on very much 
on the rut of routine without any great power of initiative, or 
combining force. The above-mentioned defect is the most serious 
one, inasmuch as many of the provincial Samajes that at one 
time made common cause with the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and 
placed great hopes in its guidance, have in course of time, ceased 
to take an active interest in its work, and have become indiffer¬ 
ent to its proceedings. In response to its appeals for associationt 
out of more than 130 Samajes not more than 40 or 45 have 
come forward during this period for association and not more 
than 20 or 25 Provincial Samajes have taken care to elect their 
representatives on the General Committee. The others are 
standing aloof as neutrals, though many perhaps of these 
Samajes still sympathise with the principles of this Samaj. 
Thus the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj has not succeeded in making 
itself felt as an all-India concern. There is none in head- 
quarters who overlooks all and seeks to combine all. 

The third thing to be noticed under this head is the lack 
of spiritual care-taking and responsible ministration in its congre¬ 
gational life. Nearly a dozen ministers are appointed in the 
year’s beginning by the Congregation Committee, but none of 
them is entrusted with the charge of the Congregation. None 
of them feels it to be his duty to visit them in their houses, 
and render them such spiritual aid as they may need. The 
consequence is that many of these families live spiritually 
detached from each other, scarcely feeling themselves to be 
members of a household of faith. Many of them do not feel 
an active interest in the spiritual work of the Samaj ; nor are 
they anxious to come forward with pecuniary and other help 
to enable the office-bearers and committees to carry on that 
work. The little attempt that was once made, under the influ* 
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encc of Dr. P. K. Ray, to introduce the system of responsible 
ministration, has been allowed to be dropped, leaving the state 
of things very much as it existed before. No religious com¬ 
munity can progress spiritually without provision for spiritual 
care-taking. In ancient India almost the whole i ace of the 
Brahmans were religious teachers and spiritual care-takers of 
the people, and all know the result. The Hindus have come 
to be regarded as the most religious people in the world. In 
the history of Christianity also there was provision for spiri¬ 
tual care-taking from the earliest times. A religious body 
without pastors is something like a flock of sheep without a 
shepherd. There is no due provision for that spiritual care¬ 
taking in this Samaj. Its congregational services are looked 
upon even by the minister as so many occasions for preaching 
the principles of their new faith and not administering strength 
and spiritual consolation to their own people. It is to be 
hoped that with the progress of time this defect will come in 
for a share of the attention of the members, and spiritual 
care-taking and responsible ministration will be established in 
their community. 

The fourth noticeable defect has been the lack of 
missionary spirit amongst its members. Brahmoism is a 
reformatory religion ; consequently it is essentially a 
missionary religion. It must live and prosper by propagating 
itself. But the mission department of the Samaj has been the 
weakest part of its machinery. Somehow or other it has failed 
to inspire, invigorate, and keep together its missionaries. The 
foregoing history bears sad witness to many secessions amongst 
its mission-workers, till the number of its ordained missionaries 
represents the poor figure of five at the end of twentyfive 
years. There is nobody in headquarters to look after the 
mission work of the Samaj as a whole, and guide the mission¬ 
aries with his counsel and direction. There is none to make an 
effort to carry on the whole work with vigour. There is no one 
to create and foster a spirit of self-devotion. Rather the current 
pulls in the other direction. The prevailing tone of the mem¬ 
bers seems to be to discourage self-surrender and self-consecra¬ 
tion. As a consequence of this, the missionary spirit is very 
feeble in the body. True, the Sadhanssram has been brought 
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into existence to create an apostolical spirit in the Samaj. It 
has partly succeeded in creating that spirit in a number of 
souls. But that success is not proportionate to our expectations 
or to the spiritual needs of the body. Perhaps the times and 
the tides are against the creation of such a spirit. The 
missionary zeal of the members of the Samaj shows no sign of 
increase. When we reflect on the immense importance of the 
message of Brahmoism to this country and to the world at 
large, our grief knows no bounds for this lack of missionary 
spirit in the body. 

The fifth noticeable defect is the feeble response that the 
members and sympathisers of the Samaj generally make to the 
many calls for pecuniary help that its office-bearers and com¬ 
mittees make for carrying on the work of the Samaj. It is in¬ 
deed a matter for deep regret that whilst other religious bodies, 
not excepting the most reformatory ones, show a creditable list 
of contributions by their members and sympathisers, the 
Brahmo Samaj alone should cut a poor figure in this respect. 
Let it be recorded with shame that repeated efforts of the 
Executive Committee of the Samaj to make it a rule that each 
member earning not less than Rs. 25 per month should contri¬ 
bute, for Samaj purposes, not less than 1 pice per rupee, have 
failed. Only a few have come forward to meet that demand 
while the vast majority remain indifferent. The annual collec¬ 
tion of subscriptions in aid of the Samaj work is miserably poor, 
considering the heavy demands on its resources. Is it any 
wonder that the Committee of the Samaj should feel so wary 
about laying its hands on many projects suggested by indivi¬ 
dual members ? The admission of additional missionaries, 
though there have been some applicants for it, has been practi¬ 
cally given up, for there is no fund to meet the new demands. 
No great philanthropic efforts can be undertaken, for there is 
no margin for them. The spirit of self-sacrifice which lies at 
the bottom of practical well-doing has been imperfectly evolved 
in our men and women. There is in them one kind of self- 
sacrifice no doubt, namely, that which enables a man to bear 
persecution, but the habit of giving for public purposes has not 
been sufficiently acquired. Here also the hope lies in the 
future. 


47 
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The mention of philanthropic work casually leads me to 
the consideration of the sixth defect, namely, the lack of philan¬ 
thropic activity as a part of the regular work of the Samaj. If 
there be any country where incessant work and heavy work 
should be carried on to lift the people above their material 
wants, and their many social evils, it is certainly India. The 
Brahmo Samaj, which preaches that the service of man is the 
service of God, has certainly a great and glorious mission in 
this land. But what has the Brahmo Samaj done, its adver¬ 
saries may justly ask, to lift that load of misery from the lots of 
men ? Certainly we have distributed relief to the distressed 
poor on some occasions of scarcity and famine, but what is there 
in the shape of steady and regular work to uplift the masses or 
to lessen their misery ? The few efforts that have been made 
from time to time for opening night schools, etc., for educating 
the masses, have withered away for want of sympathy from the 
body at large, and is it any wonder that the Brahmo Samaj is 
regarded more as emotional and dreamy, than philanthropic and 
practical, by outside observers ? Our field of work is vast. 
The depressed classes have to be uplifted, women to be socially 
elevated, temperance and purity to be enforced, the many 
social evils from which the people suffer have to be mitigated— 
there is no end of means by which the Samaj can show its spirit 
of practical well-doing. But we cannot say the members of 
the Samaj have yet paid sufficient attention to this side of their 
spiritual life. Here also the hope is in the future. 

The last and most characteristic defect, as noted by out¬ 
side observers, is the greater appreciation that the members of 
this Samaj have shown for Western ideals and methods than 
those which are their own as Hindus* It is thus that the 
Brahmo Samaj has come to be regarded by the outside public, 
by Hindus specially, as Christianity in another guise. There 
lies the root, perhaps, of the present aversion of our country¬ 
men against the Brahmo Samaj. And with the spread of the 
Hindu revival movement that aversion is daily strengthening. 
Much of that prejudice is certainly due to an imperfect reali¬ 
zation of the mission of the Brahmo Samaj on the part of out¬ 
siders and also to prejudice and ignoranee. Men do not see 
that the mission of the Brahmo Samaj is to combine the East 
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and the Wcfet. It turns to the East, to the rishis of ancient 
India, to find the secret of true spiritual communion, in which 
the soul finds itself enfolded and engulfed in the Over-soul, 
the atma finds itself in blessed union with the Paramatma. It 
also turns to the East to find many instances of rapturous love 
of God, in the lives of many a Kabir and Nanak, of Chaitanya 
and Tukaram. But it also turns to the West to receive an 
inspiration for the service of man as the service of God. It 
looks upon human society not as bondage or a prison, or upon 
human life as a curse, but as the house of God which can be 
converted into His kingdom. The building of home life and 
social life are essential factors of its aim and purpose ; and the 
striving for righteousness in thought, speech and deed is an 
essential part of its spiritual culture. Thus its ideals are both 
Eastern and Western. And our solemn conviction is that the 
salvation of modern India lies in the combination of the two 
ideals, i. e., in a new faith that will combine both of them in 
due measure. The East cannot be forgotten nor can the West 
be neglected. 

Besides, the Brahmo Samaj stands on the universality of 
the spiritual endowment of man. Unlike all the sectarian 
faiths of the world, it does not limit divine revelation to special, 
miraculous and supernatural channels, but finds'the operation 
of the Divine Spirit in all earnest seekers after truth. Accord¬ 
ingly, it gives a hearing to all, and sits as an humble disciple 
at the feet of the great and good of all lands. To shut the eye 
to something really great and good because it comes from 
abroad would be un-Brahmic. The imperfect realization of 
this truth leads outside critics to misjudge the Brahmo Samaj. 

But that prejudice is also partly due to ignorance. They 
do not know what the Brahmo Samaj has actually done towards 
reviving and inculcating the best Hindu ideals. It was Raja 
Rammohun Roy who opened the eyes of his countrymen to 
their ancient scriptures. Following after him. it was the Brahmo 
Samaj that led the way, under Maharshi Devendranath Tagore 
and Babu Akshay Kumar Datta, in ancient Hindu research. 
The Vedas and the Upanishads were studied, translated and 
published by the Brahmo Samaj first before they were known 
even to the pundits of Bengal. Many of the Puranas were first 
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studied by the Brahmos. The lives of Buddha, of Kabir, of 
Baba Nanak. etc. were written first by the missionaries under 
Keshub Chander Sen. Chaitanya and Vaishnavism first came 
to be held in repute by the advocacy of the latter. His lectures 
on bhakti and Chaitanya first turned the eyes of our educated 
men to them. On the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj side also, 
Pandit Sitanath Tattwabhushan has translated and published 
several of the principal Upanishads and his remarkable works 
on the Philosophy of Brahmoism and The Vedanta and its 
Relation to Modern Thought are a standing monument of a 
careful study of our ancient scriptures. On the other hand, 
Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra's Life of Buddha and the lives 
of Nanak, Kabir and Chaitanya by other writers are worthy of 
mention. Books have also been written by its men and women 
illustrating religious truths from the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata. Upendrakisor Ray's stories from the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata for children are an instance in point. These 
facts certainly bear witness to the due appreciation of things 
Hindu. Only the adversaries of the Brahmo Samaj are not 
patient enough to inquire into the facts as they stand. 

But whilst saying this, I am not blind to the fact that 
we are liable to the charge that our eyes are turned more to 
the West than to the East ; that we are more eager to notice 
the development of truths in the West than to discover the 
mines of precious truth lying entombed near our hands. 
Western ideals appeal more to sympathising hearts amongst us 
than the truths treasured up in our own books and in our own 
usages and customs. We are more concerned with Western 
modes of spiritual exercise, such as vocal prayer, readings and 
spiritual intercourse, than the Hindu methods of meditation 
and communion to which Maharshi Devendranath showed the 
way* It is time that the attention of our members should be 
directed to the spiritual resources of our own country and of 
our own people. Pandit Sitanath Tattwabhushan’s ladies' class 
for the exposition of our ancient scriptures is a movement in 
that direction and it is hoped similar efforts will increase in the 
future. 

Our hopes certainly lie in the forward look and onward 
march of a religious body like the Brahmo Samaj. If the 
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hunger and thirst for truth and spirituality continue to operate 
in the members as they do at present, they will certainly be led 
to what is true and good, noble and really conducive to man’s 
spiritual progress. Let them have hunger and thirst, and let 
them take to communion and earnest prayer, and the Divine 
Spirit will surely lead them. I hope their disposition to study 
their ancient scriptures and to walk in the paths of Hindu com¬ 
munion will be further developed as time rolls on, and the 
Brahmo Samaj will come to be regarded as the truest and great¬ 
est exponent of higher Hinduism. With that hope and that 
prayer I close this part of the history of that section of the 
Brahmo Samaj with which I am personally concerned. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE PROVINCIAL SAMAJES 


Introdnction 

Like all reformatory religions of the world, the religion 
of the Brahmo Samaj, from the very beginning, was conceived 
as a missionary religion. All ancient religions of the world 
such as Hinduism in India, or Judaism in Judea or the reli¬ 
gions of ancient Greece and Rome lacked the missionary spirit. 
They were chiefly concerned with the people amongst whom 
they sprang up. Their preachers did not conceive it to be their 
duty to spread the light that was in them to other races, and 
were contented with holding it forth to the chosen few 
amongst whom they were born and with whom they lived. So 
much so that even in the utterances of Jesus and of his first 
followers, there is a distinct indication that they felt their new 
gospel, their promised Kingdom of God, to be intended for the 
Jews alone. And it is a fact of history that St. Paul, properly 
speaking, was the first of the apostles who systematically 
carried the new message to outsider. Hence he is called the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. Much of that sectarian narrowness 
which characterized the ancient faiths was due, I think, to the 
tribal jealousy between the ancient races. The Greeks hated 
and despised the Barbarians, the Jews the Gentiles, and the 
Aryans of India all non-Aryan races. These ancient nations 
could not bring themselves to believe that the same Divine 
light that was vouchsafed unto them was also intended for all 
mankind and that they held no monopoly of those truths. 
Specially they could not persuade themselves that their God or 
gods could be propitious to those whom they themselves hated 
and despised. They reasoned in their simple way that their 
God to be their true friend must needs be an enemy of their 
enemies. So the Vedic Rishis of India prayed to Indra, their 
greatest god, to exterminate the ‘‘black skin*’ or the dark 
people whom they despised. This tribal jealousy largely 
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coloured their religious thought. They kept their religion, 
which represented the greatest development of their national 
thought and the highest embodiment of their spiritual aspira¬ 
tions, for themselves alone, thinking all outsiders unworthy 
of it. 

But with the reformatory religions of the world the case 
was different. They arose under peculiar circumstances of 
national life and sought to introduce new ideas and new 
methods. Accordingly, the conflict with prevailing supersti¬ 
tions and their adherents was unavoidable. In this conflict, 
the craving for wider sympathy in the minds of the professors 
of the new doctrines as well as the desire for new fields of 
operation were but natural. It was thus that all reformatory 
religions necessarily became missionary religions in the history 
of the world. Buddhism, for instance, arose by protesting 
against certain principles and practices of old Brahmanism and 
had, therefore, to live a life of great conflict in India and was 
ultimately thrown out of it. Banished from its native home 
it had to maintain itself by spreading itself abroad. Similarly, 
Christianity, in spite of the earnest efforts of its first Apostles 
to keep it confined among the Jews, was soon expelled from its 
native land and had to spread itself by appealing to other races. 
It found its bitterest enemies in the Jews themselves amongst 
whom it was born. Owing perhaps to the successful applica¬ 
tion of physical force the case was a little different with Maho- 
medanism. The early followers of the Prophet overpowered 
the other races of Arabia and established their faith in their 
country. Whatever the reason might have been, the case of 
Mahomedanism furnishes a singular exception. Mahomet 
alone amongst the prophets of the world was honoured at home 
and succeeded in laying the foundation of his faith amongst his 
own people. But social persecution also led Mahomedanism 
to seek external sympathy and to try to spread itself in other 
lands. Thus it will be seen that all the reformatory religions 
of the world were necessarily driven to propagation as a means 
of continued life. 

Brahmoism is a reformatory religion. It has arisen by 
protesting against the corruptions of Hindu idolatry. It seeks 
to establish the worship of the One True God in the place of 
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the millions of gods and goddesses of the land and also to 
instal universal religion in the place of the sectarian faiths of 
the world. It aspires to remodel human society on the lines of 
pure and spiritual religion, on the broad principles of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. Accordingly, 
its conflict with the prevailing superstitions of the country and 
also with the sectarian faiths of the world is inevitable. It 
must agree to live by holding up the banner of reform and by 
propagating itself. It is essentially a missionary religion. But 
its missionary character was not fully brought out in the days 
of Raja Rammohun Roy. Besides holding public services 
for themselves and also preaching sermons for such as took 
care to attend those services, and also publishing a number of 
tracts expounding the new principles* no missionary organisa¬ 
tion was set up by the Raja or his early associates, to preach 
and propagate the new principles far and wide. The Calcutta 
work was quite absorbing for them. They could not go further 
than the publication of a number of tracts. The daily conflicts 
with the Calcutta public were so urgent and so engrossing that 
they were contented with a limited scope and could not think 
of carrying the new light to other provinces. But even under 
such circumstances the effort for propagation was not 
altogether wanting. A Samaj was established in 1829 in 
Telinipara in the district of Hooghli, by Babu Annadaprasad 
Banerji, one of the Raja's friends, where the same modes of 
service as obtained in the Calcutta Samaj were followed. What 
ultimately became of this branch Samaj after the Raja's 
departure for and subsequent death in England, we are not in a 
position to say. It seems that it lived for a few years and then 
died a natural death. 

Real efforts for taking the light to stations outside 
Calcutta commenced in the Adi Brahmo Samaj under Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore. When he joined the Samaj in 1843, 
he brought new enthusiasm into it. The reader has been 
already told how he established the Tattwabodhini Sabha in 
1838, and how he worked under it with a number of young 
associates. Properly speaking the foundation of the Tattwa¬ 
bodhini Sabha was the beginning of mission work in the Samaj. 
Under it he republished many of Raja Rammohun Roy’s 
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works ; arranged for the delivery of lectures expounding the 
principles of the new faith ; sent students to Benares for study¬ 
ing the Hindu scriptures, and engaged the services of preachers 
to go about preaching the new faith. All that represented ear¬ 
nest missionary effort. In these efforts he was backed by many 
educated and influential men of the time, such as Babu Shib- 
Chandra Deb of Konnagar. Devendranath’s public and formal 
association with the Samaj in 1843 brought the Tattwabodhini 
Sabha men into it, who tried to carry the new light to otheis. 

Shibchandra Deb of Konnagar and Kashishwar Mitra of 
Shyambazar, Calcutta, both of whom held high posts under 
Government, carried the new light to different stations, whither 
their services were transferred from lime to time. Thus 
within a few years after Devendranath’s initiation, Samajcs 
began to spring up in different parts of Bengal. Attracted by 
the influential position of Devendranath in native society, 
some of the richest men of Bengal, such as the Rajas of 
Burdwan and of Nadia, also came forward to aid the new 
movement, and established Samajes in their own places. The 
Burdwan Samaj was founded by Maharaj Adhiraj Mahtab- 
chand Bahadur of Burdwan, who was drawn into the move¬ 
ment by his friendship with Devendranath, who visited the 
place upon the Raja’s invitation. A room in the palace was 
set apart for the Samaj service once a week, and the services of 
a Brahman preacher recommended by Devendranath were 
engaged. He carried on that work for many years, even after 
the death of Mahatabchand Bahadur and of his successor^ 
Afterwards it seems to have ceased to exist. Other Samajes 
representing the Adi Samaj and progressive Brahmoism sprang 
up outside the palace, and both of them are now nominally 
existing- 

The Krishnagar Samaj in the Nadia district was estab¬ 
lished with the sympathy and help of Raja Srishchandra Roy 
of Nadia and was filled up by some prominent educated men 
of the time. At first it held its meetings in the palace, where 
the Raja kindly made room for it; but the Raja’s support 
was soon withdrawn, because Devendranath, instead of sending 
a Brahman preacher well-versed in Sanskrit literature, had 
cJeputed as its first minister Lala Hazarilal, whose history has 
48 
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been given before and who was a Sudra by birth. The advent 
of Hazarilal as a religious preacher naturally gave great offence 
to the Nadia Brahmans, of whom the Raja was supposed to be 
the leader ; and the Raja felt himself obliged to remove the 
Samaj from his palace. After this the Krishnagar Samaj was 
carried through many phases of fortune, till at last it became 
a field of progressive Brahmoism in the days of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, when the presence of Babu Nagendranath 
Chatterji and others was a source of attraction to many. It 
exists at present rather in a feeble condition claiming a small 
number of families amongst its supporters. 

After the reconstruction and partial revival of the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj in 1851, noticed before, the missionary activity 
of the church seems to have been strengthened, and Samajes 
began to spring up in different jsarts of the Province. In 1846 
a Samaj was established at Dacca in Eastern Bengal, whose 
history I shall give later on. Of the Samajes that sprang up 
nearer Calcutta between 1850 and 1860 two require special 
mention, namely, the Bhowanipur Samaj in the southern suburbs 
and the Midnapur Samaj at Midnapur. Let me briefly record 
their histories. But in so doing I must tell the reader to bear 
in mind that my accounts of the Provincial Samajes will nece¬ 
ssarily be running historical sketches dealing with the main 
outlines of their progress and work, for I have to deal with a 
pretty large number of them and it is not possible for me to 
enter into details. 

The Bhowanipur Brahmo Samaj 

The Bhowanipur Samaj had a chequered history. It 
was established in the year 1852. In the month of June, 1852, 
a number of influential men of that suburban town assembled 
at the house of the late Sambhunath Pandit, latterly a Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court, and established an Association under 
the name of Jnan Prakasika Sabha, or "Truth Revealing 
Society”, whose object it was to promote the spiritual enlight- 
ment of its members. It was virtually a Brahmo Samaj, though 
the name was different. Sambhunath Pandit became its Presi¬ 
dent, Babu Annadaprasad Banerji, a pleader of the High Court, 
Vic^-^residpnt and Babu Lfarischandra Mukheiji of the 
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Hindoo Patriot fame, its Secretary. A moving spirit on the 
back was Babu Kashishwar Mitra, a member of the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj and a friend of Devendranath. He held a high 
office in the Judicial Department of Government at that time 
and was living at Bhowanipur. It was chiefly through his 
influence and exertions that the Samaj was established. 

The members, in the beginning, did not adopt the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj form of service, but carried on their work 
according to a mode introduced by themselves, which consisted 
of giving expositions of passages from the Gita and other anci¬ 
ent scriptures, concluding with the singing of religious hymns. 
Devendranath was in touch with this- movement from the 
beginning and paid his visits often. It was perhaps through 
his influence that a party soon arose amongst the first members 
who contended for the adoption of the Brahmo Samaj name 
and also for the introduction of the Adi Samaj form of Divine 
Service. The decision of the majority in favour of these pro¬ 
posals caused a number of the early supporters of the move¬ 
ment to cut off their connection with the Society. 

From the first anniversary of the Society held in 1853, 
it was duly and formally installed as the Bhowanipur Brahmo 
Samaj. From that time almost the Samaj entered upon a career 
of new activity and usefulness. Maharshi Devendranath was 
unceasing in his interest and encouragement ; the services of 
regular preachers were lent from the Calcutta Samaj ; and 
within a year or two, a house of prayer was built up and con¬ 
secrated for the weekly gatherings. 

Within a year after the foundation of the Samaj, a society, 
like the Tattwabodhini Sabha of Calcutta, called the Satya- 
Jnan-Sancharini Sabha or the “True-knowledge spreading 
society" was also established, where many members of the 
Samaj, along with many other young men of the town, used to 
meet for the reading of papers and for carrying on discussions 
on religious subjects. A large number of papers were read in 
connection with this Society during the period from 1853 to 
1861, in which year Harischandra Mukherji, the editor of the 
Hindoo Patriot, died. Several of these papers were written 
by the latter and have been recently reprinted by an old mem¬ 
ber of this Samaj. 
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From 1861, the Samaj showed signs of new activity. Its 
affairs fell into the hands of Babu Srinath Banerji, a member 
belonging to the first batch, who now earnestly took up the 
work of* the Samaj as its Secretary and carried it on with per* 
sistent energy. Those were the days of the rising star, Keshub 
Chunder Sen. The reader has been already told how Mr. Sen 
brought new life into the Calcutta Samaj and how the Sangat 
and the Brahmo School were founded. The Bhowanipur 
Samaj soon became the field of operation of the new spirit. 
The two leaders, Devendranath Tagore and Keshub Chunder 
Sen, combined in opening something like a branch of the 
Calcutta Brahmo School at Bhowanipur. Sometime alone, at 
other times accompained by his able assistant Ayodhyanath 
Pakrashi, Devendranath would regularly attend the classes of 
the school and deliver lectures to the assembled students of the 
Brahmo School, many of whom belonged to some of the rich 
and influential families of that place. Mr. Sen too delivered 
some of his able lectures here, notably that on the Destiny of 
Human Li/e. The students were also regularly examined, as 
in Calcutta, and certificates were granted to them. On the 
other hand, the services of the Samaj, conducted by Pandit 
Ayodhyanath Pakrashi and other successful preachers of the 
Calcutta Samajt were widely appreciated and drew in large 
numbers. The Congregation grew from day to day. Men like 
Rameshchandra Mitra, who was subsequently made a Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court, and knighted in recognition of his 
signal services, were publicly initiated. All these efforts were 
eminently successful towards creating a new life amongst the 
younger generation, and we owe to that period some of the best 
workers of the Brahmo Samaj, who have rendered signal service 
to the Church in after years. 

But with the first schism of 1868, there came a change in 
the condition of the Samaj. The Samaj building, together with 
the duty of ordering the services, practically fell into the hands 
of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, and the progressives separated them* 
selves from the old body. Previous to their final separation 
they tried to secure the Samaj Mandir on some other day for 
services according to modes liked by them ; but those efforts 
not proving successful, many of them began to keep away from 
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the Samaj services, and the Congregation dwindled away. 
Babu Srinath Banerji, who is still living at the venerable age 
of eighty-eight, stuck to the post of Secretary and kept up the 
Samaj work, with the aid of Pandit Becharam Chatterji, a well- 
known preacher of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, who for many long 
years undertook the duties of the minister. Pandit Becharam 
was born at Behala, a few miles south-west of Calcutta. He 
was trained as a Sanskrit scholar, and found employment as a 
teacher in a school in the Howrah district, where he came to 
know the Brahmo Samaj and was drawn into it. Maharshi 
Devendranath soon discovered his spiritual gifts and his abi¬ 
lities as a speaker, and appointed him as one of the preachers 
of the Adi Samaj. He did full justice to the selection. By 
his energy and enthusiasm he not only kept up the work of 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj after the progressives had left it, but 
also kept going the work of the Bhowanipur Samaj, and also 
of the one he had established in his native village Behala. He 
was very steadfast in the performance of his duties. No rain 
or storm could keep him away from coming t6 the pulpit of 
the Adi Samaj on the appointed days. He would come to 
attend those services from his native village in a miserable 
hackney carriage, which at times exposed him to serious incon¬ 
veniences. His attendance at the Bhowanipur service was 
equally faithful. When others lost heart and became des¬ 
pondent, he was ever buoyant and ever cheerful. At times he 
had to preach to empty benches, yet he was not discouraged 
It is indeed a pleasure to think of his unflinching perseverance 
in his course. But for his constancy and his earnestness, and 
also the persevering energy of Babu Srinath Banerji, the 
Bhowanipur branch of the Adi Samaj would have been extinct 
long ago. 

Some of the secessionists from the old Bhowanipur 
Samaj, who were going without weekly ministration, gathered 
round the present writer after his settlement at Bhowanipur 
as the Headmaster of the South Suburban School in 1874. A 
Samaj of the progressive type was started in his own house 
under the name of the South Suburban Brahmo Samaj and a 
large number of young men began to attend its services. The 
Samaj was kept going even after his removal to Calcutta as 
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Sanskrit Teacher of the Hare School. Babu Kedarnath Roy, 
previously mentioned amongst the Brahmo Samaj of India 
workers, took up the services of the Samaj as minister. He too 
gave them up after some time, when, for want of a suitable 
house of prayer, the Samaj, transferred from place to place, went 
through many vicissitudes of fortune and on the whole suffered 
decline. At this stage a body of young men, most of whom 
were students, started a little Samaj of their own in a remote 
corner of the town, where they felt more free to move about. 
They built a little chapel of their own, which they duly conse¬ 
crated. Punyadaprasad Sarkar, the Barabelun worker noticed 
before, who was then residing at Bhowanipur, was also with 
them. Thus the two progressive Samajes were working for 
some time side by side in separate spheres, without any con¬ 
flict. They would attend each other’s services on special 
occasions, and at times come together for holding garden 
parties. 

When things were going on in this way, there came a 
a third factor in the field of operations. The Calcutta Con¬ 
gregation of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, at the suggestion of 
Dr. P. K. Ray, its Secretary, passed a resolution in 1892, asking 
the present writer, who was then its minister, to open some¬ 
thing like a branch of the Calcutta Congregation-at Bhowani¬ 
pur, for supplying spiritual ministration to members of the 
congregation living there. A course of weekly services was 
first opened in the drawing room of Mr. D. M. Das, and the 
members of the other two Samajes were invited to attend them. 
It was transferred to other places afterwards. They cheerfully 
responded to the call. In course of time the three Samajes 
united into one Samaj called the Brahmo Sammilan Samaj or 
the Samaj for Brahmo Union. Under this name the amalga¬ 
mated Samaj is being still maintained. A Mandir has been 
built for it, and a number of advanced Brahmo families, who 
came to settle down at Bhowanipur and Ballygunge in after 
years, form its congregation. Though most of these families 
are in sympathy with the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, yet as far as 
the Samaj services are concerned, they are conducted on the 
union principle, i.e., both the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and the 
New Dispensation preachers are invited to occupy the pulpit, 
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It is also meet to mention here that when, after amal¬ 
gamation, the Brahmo Sammilan Samaj was formed, some 
members of the old South Suburban Samaj did not like the 
manner in which that union was effected, and they arc still keep¬ 
ing up weekly prayer meetings of their own under the old name. 

On the other hand, Babu Sitikantha Mallick, a leading 
figure amongst the early secessionists from the Bhowanipur 
Adi Samaj after the first schism, who had also a hand in the 
formation of the South Suburban Samaj of 1874, has united 
himself with the Bhowanipur Adi Brahmo Samaj and is trying 
to reorganise its work on broader lines by inviting preachers of 
the progressive sections also to the pulpit of that Samaj. How 
the new movement will end it is difficult to say just now. 

The Sammilan Samaj at the present time has a rich con¬ 
gregation ; services are regularly held, courses of lectures are 
occasionally organised, social parties and ladies' gatherings are 
held from time to time, and something like a Sunday School 
has been recently opened, where religious instruction is syste¬ 
matically given to a number of children mostly belonging to 
the families of members of the congregation. On the whole it 
is one of the most influential and active Samajes near Calcutta^ 
Some of our best men, to be noticed below, have taken part 
in its proceedings. 

Four distinguished men have had a prominent hand in 
the upkeep of the Sammilan Samaj during the last few years 
of its existence and they deserve special notice. The first was 
Babu Chandicharan Sen, well-known during the preceeding 
period as a North Bengal worker, who latterly settled down at 
Bhowanipur and,devoted his last years to helping the Sammi¬ 
lan Samaj by conducting its services as a minister. Chandi¬ 
charan Sen orginally came from Barisal. He was a self-made 
man who could not enjoy in his childhood all the advantages 
of a good education, but who, by self-study and by using well 
all his powers and opportunities, rose to a high post in the 
Judicial Department under Government. Wherever he went in 
connection with his official duties, the furtherance of the cause 
of the Brahmo Samaj was uppermost in his mind, and he 
devoted all his spare time to that object. At Baruipur in the 
Twentyfour Parganas district, at Jalpaiguri in Northern Bengal, 
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at Manikganj, Vikrampur in the Dacca district, at Krish- 
nagar in the Nadia district and at Barisal, his own native 
place, everywhere he was known as a lay preacher and freely 
contributed from his own pocket for helping the work of the 
Brahmo Samaj. He was also an example to us of almost an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge. His library grew under that 
thirst till it was a very respectable one, and he always kept an 
eye on all advanced ideas of the world and took pleasure in 
discussing them with his friends. His sympathies with all 
progressive movements also were very active. His hatred for 
wrong and his love of justice were so great that he stuck to 
them as a Judge, regardless of all consequences, and at times 
incurred the displeasure of his superior officers for his open 
and impulsive manner of adhering to them. He was punctual 
as a clock in doing his duties and always respectful to his 
superiors ; yet he did not fear to uphold his independence in 
cases where conscience compelled him to differ from them. 
Though devoid of good education in early life, he, by his own 
exertions, had become a good Bengali writer and has left be- 
him a number of able books in that language. In point of 
social reform amongst us, he was an example. Like his friend 
Durgamohan Das, he was an advocate of the high education 
and social elevation of women, and early showed us the way by 
giving his daughters high education. One of them has won 
high honours in the Calcutta University and is herself a well- 
known poetess and author in Bengali, and another has earned 
distinction as a medical student and stands foremost amongst 
the lady practitioners of the Province. After his retirement 
from Goverment service, he settled down at Bhowanipur to be 
nearer to his Brahmo friends and passed away there on 10th 
June.1906. 

The second was Mr, K. N. Roy of the Indian Statutory 
Civil Service. He showed us the example of another devoted 
friend of the Brahmo Samaj. He too was a self-made man who 
had risen to one of the highest posts by self-exertion. He had 
been drawn early into the Brahmo Samaj in Eastern Bengal, 
his native province. With his first wife, Saudamini, who was a 
cheerful sharer with him of all his early trials, he had to 
pass through severe straits in his student life. But steady 
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perseverance and indomitable courage enabled him to rise 
above all those struggles till at last he succeeded in entering the 
Statutory Civil Service of India, under which he filled some of 
the highest posts as Magistrate and Judge in many parts of the 
country. Everywhere his probity and his faithful performance 
of duty excited admiration. He was early laid up with rheuma¬ 
tism. Yet there were occasions when he would cause himself 
to be carried to the court house on men's shoulders to inquire 
into cases in which important questions of justice were invol¬ 
ved. To whatever part of the province he went in connection 
with his official duties, his first care outside his judicial work 
was to promote the objects of the Brahmo Samaj. At Khulna 
he gave a fresh start to the Samaj movement and had a 
hand in getting a Mandir constructed. Latterly, after his 
retirement from Government service, he settled down near 
Bhowanipur and made the Samaj work the main work of 
his life. He took a second wife in the person of Miss Kamini 
Sen, the eldest daughter of Chandicharan Sen, herself a well- 
known poetess and author noticed above, who became an ear¬ 
nest helper in that work. She became an organiser of ladies* 
meetings and of children's gatherings, all of which, however, 
came to a stop after the untimely death of Mr. Roy on the 19th 
November, 19(9, the alteration in her circumstances com¬ 
pelling Mrs Roy to leave the station. 

The third memorable name is that of Babu Ram Brahma 
Sanyal, well-known duriiig his life-time as the able Superinten¬ 
dent of the Alipur Zoological Gardens. Mr. Sanyal originally 
came from the Murshidabad district and was for some time a 
student oi the Calcutta Medical College. But before his stu¬ 
dies there could be finished, he was compelled to seek employ¬ 
ment and secured an appointment in the early seventies as the 
assistant of the organiser of those gardens. Much of the work 
of organisation, however, fell on him and he at once showed 
himself an adept in that work. The garden owed its existence 
and prosperity largely to him. As the garden prospered, he 
rose step by step, till he became the Chief Superintendent and 
secured for himself universal esteem both from Europeans and 
his countrymen. It was not only his official elevation that was 
significant, but he became amongst us an authority on the 
49 
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science of zoology. He made original researches into it and 
has published papers and books on it. He paid a visit to 
Europe to personally examine the gardens of the West. In the 
beginning he did not take an active part in the work of the 
Brahmo Samajt but latterly there came a change. His only son 
Hemanta Kumar Sanyal was an active member of the Bhowani- 
pur young men's Samaj and was taking an earnest part in its 
work, when there came the sudden blow of his untimely death. 
But the blow riveted the father to Brahmo Samaj work. He 
came forward to fill up the place left vacant by the son and 
became a prominent leader of the Sammilan Samaj. He lent 
money from his own pocket for the purchase of land for build¬ 
ing a Mandir for the Samaj. and went on organising parties and 
social gatherings to infuse a new life into the body. But alas ! 
his life was cut short in October 1908, within a short period 
after the death of his son. He left us rather prematurely to 
join his son and his wife, who too had died of a broken heart, 
within a few months after the death of her son. Mr. Sanyal 
has left a gap in the Samaj work which is being sadly felt. 

The fourth was a saintly man of deep and profound 
piety whose loss we are mourning over just now. It was 
Ambika Charan Sen. He too originally came from Eastern 
Bengal and was one of the men initiated by Keshub 
Chunder Sen at Dacca during his third visit in 1869* He 
gave his adherence to the cause in early youth, and had 
to pass through severe struggles in life. He had received 
university education and early distinguished himself first 
as a Professor in the Krishnagar College and subsequently 
as a student in the Cirencester Agricultural College in England. 
He returned to his native land alter successfully passing the 
College examinations and was placed by Government in the 
newly founded Indian Statutory Civil Service. Under it he 
had to visit many districts as a judicial officer. Everywhere he 
earned golden opinions, and finally retired from it with credit. 
After his retirement he settled down at Bhowanipur and gave 
his time and his resources for the advancement of the theistic 
cause. He was a scholar, taking an active interest in antiqua¬ 
rian researches, and some of his contributions to that line of 
studies attracted public notice. He was deeply pious, and 
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naturally disposed for thought and meditation. He would 
often occupy the pulpit of the Sammilan Samaj as minister and 
preach sermons pregnant with the results of his researches and 
his deep meditations. He occupied a high place in the estima¬ 
tion of all sections of the Brahmo Samaj, of the members of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, as well as the New Dispensation 
men. By marriage and early association he was in close touch 
with the brethren of the New Dispensation, and was ever ready 
to render them any help that was possible, but yet had a spirit 
of independence that helped him to chalk out a course for 
himself that waa his own. He also lived in the closest tie of 
friendship with many members of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
and heartily liked the union principle of the Sammilan Samaj, 
to which accordingly he gave his services. His health had 
been failing tor some years past and he closed his career on 
the 6th November, 1911. 

THE MIDNAPUR SAMAJ 

Next after the Bhowanipur Samaj the Midnapur Samaj 
requires special mention for during the fifties it became an 
active centre of Brahmoism. Much of that influence was due 
to the presence in it of Babu Rajnarain Bose, subsequently 
the President of the Adi Brahmo Samaj. A short history of 
the accession of Babu Rajnarain has been already given. The 
reader will remember that he was the eldest son of Nanda 
Kisor Bose of Boral, a friend and disciple of Rammohun 
Roy ; and I have already narrated how in 1844 he came out of 
the Hindu College as a successful student, how he joined the 
Brahmo Samaj, how his services were secured by Devendranath 
for the translation of the Upanishads into English for the 
columns of the Tattwabodhini and also how he subsequently 
joined the tutorial staff of the Calcutta Sanskrit College and 
worked there till 1850. In 1851 he accepted the post of Head 
Master of the Midnapur Government English School, and 
went and settled down there. 

His arrival was the signal for the commencement of a 
new era of religious revival and social progress at Midnapur. 
I cannot stop here to record his manifold activities there, such. 
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for instance, as the introduction of female education, the deve¬ 
lopment of a national spirit, the foundation of a Temperance 
Association, and the encouragement of a literary taste and love 
of culture, I reserve all that for a detailed notice of his life to 
be given in the third volume. Here I shall content myself 
with briefly narrating his doings in connection with the 
preaching and propagation of Brahmoism at Midnapur. 

After his arrival at Midnapur he forthwith proceeded to 
revive the Brahmo Samaj, which had been established a few 
years back by Babu Shibchandra Deb of Konnagar, who came 
there as a Deputy Collector. As long as Babu Shibchandra 
was there, he kept up the Samaj by his unflagging zeal and 
constant attention. His biographical sketch has already been 
given. The reader has been told that he had been drawn to¬ 
wards the Brahmo Samaj from the days of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, and had kept pace with its progress and development till 
he finished his career as the President of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj. His duties in connection with the high office he held 
under Government took him to different places. Wherever 
he went he carried the new light with him ; and as far as his 
engrossing official duties allowed, tried to impress the new 
truths on other minds. After the accession of Devendranath 
Tagore into the Brahmo Samaj in 1843, he felt his hands con¬ 
siderably strengthened, and began to materially help him in 
several ways. The starting of new Samajes was one of them. 
It was thus that the Midnapur Samaj was founded. As long 
as he was there, the work of the Samaj went on rather vigorous¬ 
ly ; but with his transfer from the place the Samaj began to 
decline. Its condition was very feeble when Babu Rajnarain 
Bose appeared on the scene. His arrival there brought with 
it a new revival. He undertook the duties of the minister 
and his sermons began to attract large numbers to the 
Samaj services. They became a source of new inspiration to 
the rising generation of the town, many of whom joined the 
Brahmo Samaj. His sermons were subsequently published in 
book form, and have acquired celebrity in Brahmo Samaj 
history as having influenced no less a person than Keshub 
Chunder Sen in joining the Brahmo Samaj. Special festivals 
of the Samaj would be occasionally held on the top of a neigh- 
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bouring hill called Gopgiri,when he would invite hig friends to 
be present, and would preach remarkable sermons, full of the 
new spirit. These Gopgiri sermons have also acquired fame 
in the Brahmo Samaj. Maharshi Devendranath was at his 
back and lent all the aid that was possible for him, fur the 
furtherance of the Midnapur work. Thus there was a regular 
awakening there. The influence of this religious awakening at 
Midnapur was felt in Brahmo circles in Calcutta also, and all 
the doings and sayings of the Midnapur sage were carefully 
noted here. 

As could be naturally expected the religious revival 
brought on by the influence of Rajnarain Bose infused a new 
spirit amongst a number of young men who had been drawn 
into the Brahmo Samaj Some of them gave themselves up for 
the work of preaching and began to accompany him in the 
occasional visits that he paid to other towns of the district 
upon special invitation bv people resident in those places. 
Amongst these young mtn Babu Ishan Chandra Bose was one, 
who as joint-editor, with Rajnarain Bose, of the Bengali works 
of Rdja Rammohun Roy, as the publisher of the first sermons 
of Pandit Ram Chandra Vidyabagish. and also as the compiler 
of theistic texts from our old scriptures, has earned just fame 
as an earnest Brahmo worker. His single-minded devotion to 
his work has been a worthy example for imitation to all 
of us. 

There was one other cause why Midnapur became the 
head and centre of the religious movement in Bengal. Since 
the introduction of the widow-remarriage movement by Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar in 1856, Babu Rajnarain Bose, who 
was a personal friend of the great Pandit and a sympathiser 
with his cause, did not confine his sympathy to mere words of 
mouth but came forward to encourage his own brother and a 
cousin of his, who had been brought up under him, to show 
practical sympathy with the movement by marrying two 
widows. That daring act of reform necessarily exposed Babu 
Rajnarain to bitter social persecution, all which he bore quietly. 
It is also noteworthy that in this matter he went farther than 
even Devendranath, his trusted friend and counsellor, was 
prepared to go. 
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Within a few years after this Rajnarain Bose went farther 
and celebrated the marriage of his eldest daughter according 
to the reformed rites of the Brahmo Samaj. This marriage, as 
well as that of Sukumari, a daughter of Maharshi Devendra- 
nath, which took place in 1861, gave a new start to the whole 
movement. The marriage furnished an occasion for many 
Calcutta Brahmos to visit Midnapur. The occurrence naturally 
gave a fresh impetus to the Brahmo cause at Midnapur. Its 
name came to be widely known in Brahmo circles all over the 
country. 

In the meantime Babu Rajnarain was not confining himself 
to mere preaching work and the delivery of literary and tempe¬ 
rance lectures. He had undertaken the arduous duty of compos¬ 
ing a theological work called Brahmatattwadipikat or the “En¬ 
lightener on the science of the Infinite'\ It is a work in which 
he tries to lay down on a philosophical basis the principles of 
universal religion. It involved much study and severe mental 
work, which permanently enfeebled his constitution. In 1866 
his failing health gave rise to a peculiar brain complaint which 
made him unfit for further intellectual work and he was 
obliged to retire from his office as a teacher and permanently 
leave Midnapur. 

After Rajnarain Bose’s depature, the Midnapur men, 
both Brahmos and non-Brahmos, held a public meeting, raised 
funds and built a house for him, which they presented to him 
with a formal request to be used as the place of his retirement 
in his old age. This house, to his great regret, he could not 
come and occupy ; for he was advised by his medical friends to 
seek refuge at Deoghar in the Santhal Parganas, a well-known 
health resort, where he settled down for good. 

When Babu Rajnarain left Midnapur, the work of the 
Samaj mainly fell into the hands of his youngest brother. 
Abhaycharan Bose, and his cousin, Durganarain Bose, who had 
married a widow. These two kept up the Samaj to the best 
of their power, with such help as Maharshi Devendranath 
could render from Calcutta. During the days of the Brahmo 
Samaj of India, Midnapur does not seem to have received 
much attention from the progressive party. Yet the work was 
kept up by the two cousins with earnest effort. After the 
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foundation of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj there came a change, 
The Midnapur Samaj gave its adherence to that Samaj and its 
missionaries began to visit it. A number of young men also 
came forward to join its work. Now the Samaj work is being 
kept up chiefly by the members of the Bose families, both men 
and women, who are earnest and energetic in carrying on that 
work. Many reformed marriages have taken place in these 
families, and many of their ladies are reckoned amongst the 
advanced educated women of Bengal. 

THE DACCA SAMAJ 

In Bengal, next after Calcutta, Dacca has been for several 
years an active centre of Brahmoism. Not only that, even much 
of the strength of Calcutta Brahmoism has been due to the pre¬ 
sence of East Bengal men amongst us. The sturdy race of 
Vikrampur men, who have made their influence felt all over 
India, and who have been justly styled the Scotch of India, 
have also stood in the forefront of progressive brahmoism, as 
the foregoing narrative must have told the reader. Under 
Devendranath, Dacca, from an early date, became an important 
centre of Brahmoism, where his preachers were at times sent, 
and whose work he tried to strengthen in several ways. Hence 
after the narration of the work at Bhowanipur and Midnapur 
I proceed to describe the work done at Dacca. 

The revival of the Brahmo Samaj consequent upon the 
accession of Devendranath Tagore in 1843, and also upon the 
measures taken by him tor its extension, was soon followed by 
the stirring of new life in remote provincial stations. In this 
act of propagation, the Tattivabodhini Patrika rendered great 
help. Its columns carried the new message everywhere in 
Bengal amongst the educated classes. There having been no 
regularly appointed missionaries of the Samaj at that time, the 
Patrika largely fulfilled that want. In the course of a few years 
Samajes sprang up in many stations outside Calcutta through 
the influence of the paper. Some amongst the educated men, 
who were its readers, imbibed the new principles, took counsel 
together and established Samajes in their own localities. It 
was thus that the Midnapur Samaj was established, as the 
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reader has been told, and it was thus also that the Dacca Sanr^aj 
came into existence. As Babu Shibchandra Deb had a chief 
hand in founding the Midnapur Samaj, so Babu Brajasundar 
Mitra was chiefly instrumental in establishing the Samaj at 
Dacca. He was at time the Assistant Superintendent of Abkari 
at Dacca, 

Born in 1820, in a respectable middle class family 
of Eastern Bengal, during the days of their pecuniary depres¬ 
sion, and early left almost an orphan by the deaths of his 
father and grandfather, he had to struggle through many hard¬ 
ships before he attained to that post. Indeed, the history of his 
struggles for self-improvement and his final victory over all 
obstacles would be an interesting study for all young aspirants 
after success in life. Brajasundar Mitra came out victorious 
from his early trials ; but he also came out with an earnest 
desire for leaving his country and his people better than he had 
found them. He seems to have been the only man at Dacca in 
whom that desire was burning when the Tattwabodhini Patrika 
was issued with its new message of hope and deliverance. 
Almost from the days of the starting of the Patrika, he had 
become one of its careful readers, and had been drawn towards 
its principles. With the progress of his convictions there 
came the desire to establish a Samaj at Dacca. He took counsel 
with a number of friends whom he inspired with the new en¬ 
thusiasm and started a Samaj in the house of one of them. It 
was duly opened on Sunday, the 6th of December, 1846. The 
form of service adopted for its gatherings consisted of the 
reading of a written Brahmastotra or form of adoration addressed 
to the Divinity and ended with the delivery of a written or 
printed sermon. It was a simple beginning no doubt; but 
Babu Brajasundar threw so much ardour of soul into it, that 
the Samaj soon succeeded in attracting a pretty large number of 
his personal friends. At that first gathering, for instance, 
amongst others the following were present : Babu Jadab Chan¬ 
dra Bose, another Assistant Superintendent of Abkari ; Babu 
Ram Kumar Bose, a Deputy Magistrate ; Babu Govinda Chan¬ 
dra Bose, another Deputy Majistrate ; Babu Bishwambhar Das ; 
and Babu Narottam Mallick, a Sadar Amin, who subsequently 
rose to be a Sub-judge. Thus we find that the first adherents 
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weT€ most of them high officers under Government ; and the 
movement was entirely a movement of the leaders of the educa¬ 
ted community of the time. 

The next Sunday the Samaj was duly inaugurated with 
its weekly services ; office-bearers were appointed, and neces¬ 
sary funds for hiring a house and also for meeting other 
expenses were also provided. Thus were the foundations laid 
of the Dacca Brahmo Samaj, which in after years came to be 
known as the East Bengal Brahmo Samaj. 

But this modest beginning was not without its trials. 
At the first meeting held on the 6th of December, there seem 
to have been present a number of persons whom the new 
message of the Patrika had reached and who had come to 
conceive a great dislike for it. These men noised the new 
movement abroad and roused up an opposition against it. 
Men began to spread all manner of evil reports against the 
promoters of the Samaj, and the engines of social persecution 
were set against them. Babu Brajasundar Mitra himself, 
who was then living in the house of a wellknown citizen 
named Dinabandhu Munshi, was expelled from that house 
by his guardian and protector. Though most of the original 
sympathisers of the Samaj were men of rank, yet the rising 
voice of the protest partly told upon them and they decided to 
conduct their proceedings in secret for sometime in the house 
of Babu Jadab Chandra Bose, to which none but the known 
and professed sympathisers would be admitted. 

These .secret meetings were held for three months, after 
which an earnest and courageous man called Uday Chandra 
Adhya joined it, and through his influence the Samaj was 
removed to a new house at Banglabazar, where a congregation 
with a regular membership was organised and the services of 
a learned Brahmin named Pandit Ramkumar Vedapanchanan, 
as minister, were secured. A singer was also engaged to sing 
the newly composed Adi Samaj hymns. 

At this stage some high officers of Government like 
Babu Ramlochan Ghosh, the father of Mr. M. Ghose, the well 
known Barrister, who was stationed at Dacca at the time, and 
Babu Ram Sankar Sen, a renewed Deputy Magistrate, lent 
their countenance to the new movement and stood firm in the 
50 
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face of all opposition. Chandrakishor Bose, a relative of 
Ramlochan Ghose, was one amongst the first few earnest 
members. He used to conduct service on occasions. At the 
time of the persecution the orthodox Hindus brought pressure 
upon Ramlochan Ghose to expel him from his house, but 
Ramlochan refused to comply with such a request. 

Pandit Vedapanchanan was Minister of the Samaj from 
March to August. 1847. But his old world ideas were soon 
found to be unsuited to the new convictions of the members 
and his services were dispensed with within a few months. 
After his dismissal an application was sent to Devendranath 
Tagore for lending the services of a preacher. In answer to 
that prayer. Pandit Krishnakamal Goswami, an Adi Samaj 
preacher, was sent to Dacca to take charge of the services. He 
came and took up his duties from October 1847. 

From that time nearly for two years the weekly services 
of the Samaj were regularly held in that hired house at Bangla 
Bazar, after which they fell into irregularity, perhaps owing to 
the removal of Pandit Krishnakamal Goswami to Calcutta. 

From 1850, the Samaj services were transferred to the house 
of Babu Brajasundar Mitra, which he had hired after his ex¬ 
pulsion. when many of the early supporters of the cause deser¬ 
ted it ; its funds fell and its enemies rejoiced. But Babu Braja¬ 
sundar never lost heart. He lent his house for it, and bore the 
principal part of its expenses. Here it was continued for 
nearly seven years. During this period Babu Haran Chandra 
Sarkar was the Secretary and Babu Nanda Kumar Guha his 
assistant. 

The unwearied perseverance of Babu Brajasundar Mitra 
was at last rewarded. In the year 1857 he purchased a house 
for himself at Armanitola, Dacca, a portion of which he pub¬ 
licly and formally consecrated for the use of the Samaj. The 
Samaj secured many new sympathisers ; and from this time the 
form of service observed in the Adi Samaj, Calcutta, was 
adopted. And there was yet a greater change. The first 
adherents of the Samaj had been drawn into it more from a 
sympathy with a reformed cause than from any spiritual aspira¬ 
tions, but from this time the habit of earnest prayer became 
inore general and the movement took a positively spiritual turn. 
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Within this period Maharshi Devendranath, accompanied by 
his two sons, Dwijendranath and Satyendranath, and Pandit 
Dayal Chand Shiromani of Konnagar, a preacher of the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta, paid a visit to Dacca and left Pandit 
Dayal Chand to conduct the services of the Samaj as a minister. 
How long Pandit Shiromani stayed at his post is not known ; 
but it is apparent that it could not have been for a very long 
time, for within a few years after this it seems that Babu Braja^ 
sundar Mitra left Dacca ; other workers came in and the Samaj 
entered upon a new career of activity. 

But before the advent of the new workers the Samaj on 
the whole was in a prosperous condition. At that time, to 
patronize the Brahmo Samaj was fashionable amongst educated 
leaders of society both in Calcutta and at Dacca. How the 
Rajas of Burdwan and of Nadia patronised the Samaj in their 
palaces, how men like Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra, and Prasanna Kumar Sarvadhikari, Princi¬ 
pal, Calcutta Sanskrit College, came forward to be associated 
with it as members of its Managing Committee, have been 
narrated before. Here at Dacca, during this period, men 
like Iswar Chandra Mitra, a high executive officer under 
Government, and a leading man in educated Bengali 
society, openly professed their sympathy with the Brahmo 
Samaj, attended its meetings and otherwise helped its 
cause. 

In the beginning of 1862 , Babu Dinanath Sen, well-known 
in after years as an educational officer of high repute, was 
appointed Head Master of the Pogose School, Dacca, a school 
established by Mr. Pogose, a domiciled Jew. Soon after his 
appointment, Babu Dinanath began to take interest in the 
Brahmo Samaj and joined it as a member. His example drew 
into the field two other valuable workers, namely Babu Krishna 
Chandra Majumdar, a famous Bengali poet of the time and the 
founder and editor of the Dacca Prakash, a weekly newspaper 
and Babu Govindaprasad Ray, who wasa Iso an editor of the 
same paper after Krishna Chandra Majumdar. 

The accession of these three men brought new strength 
to the Samaj and something like a new life became manifest in 
several ways. First, these three men opened a prayer meeting 
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for students, where many of them began to assemble on Sunday 
mornings, and discourses were delivered to them by the three 
workers ; secondly, in the beginning of 1863 they opened a 
little school called the Brahmo School for the moral and reli¬ 
gious instruction of the young. In order to be able to carry on 
its work successfully they applied to Keshub Chunder Sen in 
Calcutta for some workers. Sadhu Aghornath Gupta, who had 
shortly before given himself for mission work, was sent to come 
and undertake the work of teaching. He stayed here for ten 
months doing duty as a teacher of the Brahmo School, and also 
conducting service in the Samaj. Babu Brajasundar Mitra, 
who was absent from Dacca, generously made room for the 
Brahmo School in his Armanitola house, and began to contri¬ 
bute thirty rupees per month towards its expenses ; thirdly, 
during this year, with the aid of a learned Brahmin, Babu 
Dinanath Sen published a book in Bengali, exposing the errors 
of Hindu idolatry and advocating the principles of pure spiri¬ 
tual religion. It may be noted down here that the Brahmo 
School was subsequently modified into a general educational 
institution and was taken up by others, when a new form and 
a new name were given to it. 

The publication of the above-mentioned book, along with 
the missionary efforts of Aghornath Gupta and of Pandit 
Bijaykrishna Goswami, who appeared on the scene in 1864, 
caused considerable commotion in orthodox Hindu society and 
gave rise to a widespread anti-Brahmo agitation. In the midst 
of that agitation, Aghornath Gupta left for Calcutta, leaving 
Bijaykrishna to carry on his work, who also followed him 
sometime after. The stay of Aghornath, though short, had 
not been in vain. He had permanently influenced a number of 
young men, amongst whom Bangachandra Ray, the present 
leader of the New Dispensation Church of Dacca, and Bhuban- 
mohan Sen, now living in retirement at Deoghar, may be 
prominently mentioned. 

Just when Aghornath was exerting his quiet influence on 
these minds, there came two visitors to Dacca, namely the two 
brothers Kalimohan Das and Durgamohan Das. Kalimohan 
Das's lectures drewl arge numbers of young men and a society 
called the Society of Brothers was established. Soon after this 
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came Bijaykrishna Goswami, the fiery preacher, adding fuel to 
the fire already kindled. 

The year 1865 was memorable for two things. The first 
was the visit of Keshub Chunder Sen to Eastern Bengal. He 
came to Dacca accompanied by his two missionaries, Aghornath 
Gupta and Bijaykrishna Goswami, and set the whole district 
ablaze, as it were, by his impassioned utterances. He delivered 
six lectures at Dacca, two in Bengali and four in English, all 
of which were attended by large numbers, both Europeans 
and Indians, the younger generation specially mustering 
strong. 

These lectures awakened new interest in the Brahmo 
Samaj, and roused up a new spirit amongst the young men who 
had been already drawn into it. And as their first act, they 
proceeded to found in 1865 a Sangat Sabha of their own in 
imitation of the far'famed Calcutta institution of that name, 
and resolved in right earnest to inaugurate an era of practical 
Brahmoism at Dacca. The struggle commenced under the 
leadership of Bangachandra Roy, followed by P. K, Ray, K. G. 
Gupta, Bhubanmohan Sen, Rajanikanta Ghosh, Nabakanta 
Chatterjee and others. The young members of the Sangat 
discarded idolatry and caste, and as a mark of their sincerity 
admitted into their body a Mohammedan young man named 
Munshi Jalaluddin Mia, with whom they publicly dined. This 
daring act brought down upon them great persecution. The 
orthodox Hindu community of the surrounding districts were 
literally convulsed. They woke up from their sleep, as it were, 
and put forth their efforts to stem the tide, impossible. They 
organised themselves into a Society and issued a journal called 
Hindu Hitaishini or '*The Well-wisher of the Hindus," 
through the columns of which they began to pour abuse on the 
reformers and called upon their countrymen to put down the 
firebrands. Butin spite of bitter persecution, Dacca Brahmo¬ 
ism showed great vitality and soon made itself a power in the 
province. It spread like a conflagration. In the face of trou¬ 
ble and persecution, young men rushed in to do and suffer for 
the new cause. Entreaties, threats or bitter persecutions, 
nothing could restrain them or make them change their pur¬ 
pose. We still vividly remember the time when day after day 
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we received in Calcutta the news of the heroic sufferings of the 
Dacca Brahmos and thanked God for the strength given to 
them. 

Within the next four or five years they launched into an 
unprecedented career of reform. They discarded idolatry, 
abolished caste, and went about rescuing young Hindu widows 
and other helpless young women from lives of misery, and 
making room lor them in their own families. Many of these 
women have quietly settled down in married life in after-years 
and are now mothers of happy homes. But the stories of their 
first rescue would read like romance. I cannot stop to relate 
many of them and must reserve them for future treatment. 
The outlines of only one or two, the most interesting amongst 
them, I can briefly relate here. 

The first story is that of a Kulin Brahmin girl of Vikram- 
pur. A Kulin Brahmin is a man of the highest social prestige, 
marriage with whom is looked upon by society as a great 
privilege for a daughter. The consequence is that one Kulin 
man has often more than one wife, the number sometimes 
rising to forty or fifty or more. It must be admitted that with 
the progress of education the system of Kulinism has received 
partial check and extensive polygamy is not so general now as 
it was before. However, the case I am about to relate belongs 
to the extreme class. Two young men, brothers, belonging to 
a Kulin family of Vikrampur, who were students at Daccat were 
drawn into the Brahmo Samaj, and fell under the influence of 
the Sangat. They had a young female cousin at home, whom 
they had taught to read and write and who under their 
influence had become a partaker of their new ideas. The 
guardian of the family was on the lookout for a suitable match 
for her. At last a Kulin man turned up who was already the 
possessor of a dozen wives. The match was about to be settled 
and the girl was about to be handed over to the man, when the 
Dacca cousins received a letter from her imploring them to run 
to her rescue and threatening to commit suicide in case of their 
failure. The Dacca cousins, backed by some Sangat friends, 
stealthily went to the village and stole her away at imminent 
peril to their own lives. This case of rescue in due course gave 
rise to a sensational case in the Calcutta High Court. The story 
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will be further related in the third volume. * This happened in 
1870 or 1871. 

The second story is that of the daughter of a public 
woman of Dacca. She was a young girl of fourteen or fifteen. 
Her mother had placed her in a girls' school where she came 
under the influence of a Christian lady teacher and of a 
Brahmo male teacher, and learnt to hate sin. As she grew up, 
her mother tried to initiate her into her own profession, but 
the girl resisted. The struggle went on for sometime till at last 
force was used to secure her consent. For a whole night she 
was locked up with a man in a room, where she resisted to the 
last. At last finding the door of the room open, she rushed out 
into the street and ran to the house of her Brahmo teacher, 
who, being a bachelor himself, at once placed her in the family 
of Babu Nabakanta Chatterjee, a Sangat leader. The Sangat 
men at once became her protectors. 1 hey raised money from 
amongst themselves for defending her in the law-court, where 
her mother had brought a case for recovering her guardianship. 
The Brahmos won the case ; her guardianship was transferred 
to Babu Nabakanta Chatterjee and she was enabled to find new 
life under new surroundings. Her subsequent story is also 
interesting and will be told in the third volume^. This thing 
occurred in 1873. 

There were many more adventures of a similar nature in 
which the East Bengal Brahmos bore a principal part. The 
new reformatory spirit bred by the Sangat Sabha bore other 
practical results. The number of sympathisers of the Samaj 
daily increased ; its services attracted large numbers, so much 
so that by the middle of 1866, the need for building a house of 
prayer that could accommodate the increasing numbers began 
to be sorely felt, and on the 25th August, 1866, a meeting of 
the members was held and a Building Committee appointed. 
The members of the Committee at once addressed themselves 
to the task entrusted to them and subscriptions poured in from 
all sides. 

In March 1869, Keshub Chunder Sen, accompanied by 
Babu Trailokyanath Sanyal, subsequently known as the Singing 
Apostle of the New Dispensation, visited Dacca and once more 

1, This third volume was ceyer published, 
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Stirred up new life. This time he stayedt here for about a 
devoting month each day to some lecture or sermon, or some 
form of spiritual exercise. One day was specially devoted 
to the ladies ; and two meetings were held in conference 
with the members on the subject of converting the Dacca 
Brahmo Samaj into a central organisation called the East Bengal 
Brahmo Samaj, with branches in other parts of the province. 

It was decided at those meetings to start a central organi¬ 
sation under that name and a Managing Committee was ap¬ 
pointed which consisted partly of old members of Brajasundar 
Mitra's time and partly of the Sangat men. But there soon 
came a tug of war between the two parties. The old members 
led by Babus Abhay'Kumar Datta and Abhay Chandra Das, 
wanted to choose ministers according to their liking and 
objected to the singing of sankirtan with khol and kartal inside 
the Mandir ; whilst the younger men insisted upon admitting 
into the pulpit none but persons who had practically given up 
caste and idolatry, and they also wanted to introduce sankirtan 
singing with khol and kartal. The older men in the Com¬ 
mittee, who formed the majority, yielded to the first request, 
but objected to the second, whereupon a number of young men, 
under the leadership of Bijaykrishna Goswami, started another 
prayer meeting in another part of the town and began to use 
khol and kartal to their hearts’ content. They also initiated 
six or seven young men in this Samaj and began the preaching 
work with full vigour. It was no regular schism or secession 
but a protest movement for the purpose of bringing the older 
members to a right sense of the situation. 

Deprived of the ministrations of Bijaykrishna, the old 
Samaj Committee brought Pandit Ajodhyanath Pakrashi from 
Calcutta to take up the ministerial work. Fortunately this 
division did not last for a long time. After some time the 
older men invited the Sangat members to come to the Samaj 
services and they did so, Babu Banga Chandra Roy taking up 
the duties of the minister from that time. The reconciliation 
was effected in 1872 through the influence of Mr. Durgamohan 
Das of Barisal fame. 

In spite of these unpleasant differences and discussions, 
the work of the Samaj went on as usual and Babu Kalinarayan 
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Gupta, the father of Sir K. G. Gupta, and three other members 
joined the Samaj in September 1869. 

In December 1869 Mr. Sen once more visited Dacca, to 
consecrate the new Mandir. The ceremony was marked by 
the initiation of 34 or 35 men belonging to respectable middle 
class families of the province, amongst whom the names of 
Ananda Chandra Nandi, Ambika Charan Sen (latterly Mr. A 
C. Sen of the Statutory Indian Civil Service), Biharilal Sen, 
Kailas Chandra Nandi, Baradanath Haidar. Rajanikanta 
Ghosh, Prasanna Chandra Majumdar, Kalinarayan Roy and 
Nabakanta Chatterjee are worthy of mention. The initiation 
of these young men was an important event which produced 
quite a sensation in Eastern Bengal. It brought Dacca 
Brahmoism into a focus as it were and drew many converts 
into the fold. In the beginning of April 1870, at a meeting of 
the members of the Samaj, fourteen trustees of the new Mandir 
were appointed and the main lines of the constitution of the 
East Bengal Brahmo Samaj were laid down. 

The members also tried to carry the new light to distant 
parts, babu Kalinarayan Gupta had entered into his new life 
with that sincerity of soul which was his well-known charac¬ 
teristic From 1870 he began to try to spread it amongst his 
tenants at Kaoradi, where he had extensive landed estates, and 
he largely succeeded. They were uneducated men, belonging to 
the agricultural classes, yet through his simple way ot ex¬ 
position, many of them grasped the broad truths of pure 
spiritual religion and gathered round him as his first disciples. 
Banga Chandra Roy on the other hand soon drew to himself 
a number of earnest workers with whose help he began to 
publish from 1870 a monthly journal called Bangabandhu or 
the Friend of Bengal, and from 1871 a weekly English paper 
called the East. In 1871 the Sangat men established a society 
called the Subhasadhini Sabha or “Society for doing good". 
The advocacy of temperance, the abolition of child-marriage, 
and rendering help to the distressed and the diseased were the 
objects of this society. The Sabha worked with great zeal for 
some years, and a pice paper called The SubHasacthini was 
gilso published by it and maintained for some time. 

Maharshi Oevendranath Tagor^ once inore visited 
51 
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Dacca in 1873 and occupied the Samaj pulpit on one occasion. 
His utterances inspired the Samaj members with new zeal and 
that zeal soon found in the younger men an outlet in a novel 
way. A party of young men under the leadership of Naba- 
kanta Chatterjee entered in 1873 into a new and characteristic 
undertaking. They formed amongst themselves something 
like a league or covenant to fight against child-marriage, and 
began to publish a monthly journal called Mahapap Balya- 
bibaha or “The great sin of child-marriage.*' Nishikanta 
Chatterjee and Shitalakanta Chatterjee, the two younger 
brothers of Nabakanta» aided by some others, were chief 
actors in this new warfare. In their journal they began to 
portray in impassioned language all the physical, social and 
moral evils of child-marriage, and to publish startling statistics 
of marriages between boys and girls of tender age such as two 
or three years, As its consequence a decided change in the 
opinions of men became visible within a short time. 

In 1873, invited by Babu Banga Chandra Roy’s party, 
Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, the far-famed missionary of the Brahmo 
Samaj of India, visited Dacca, and strengthened the progressive 
spirit by his lectures and sermons. 

In April 1874, the young men of the Sangat celebrated 
the marriage of their Mohammedan associate Jalaluddin Mia. 
with an adult girl belonging to the local Female Normal 
School, which event also roused up public agitation against 
them. 

In 1876 a Society called the Dacca Mission Society was 
established by Banga Chandra Roy and his friends, with Babus 
Kailas Chandra Nandi and Biharilal Sen as its secretaries, and 
preaching parties began to issue out to different parts of the 
province. In that year an asram or shelter was also opened 
by Banga Chandra Roy, where a number of families came to 
reside. 

When the new life was thus surging in the ranks of the 
younger men, there came the Cooch Behar marriage agitation 
in 1878. Like the Calcutta Brahmos the Dacca men also were 
taken by surprise. The younger section amongst them at least 
had placed complete confidence in the guidance of Keshub 
Phander Sen. Under his banner they had fought and hia 
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principles they were advocating in right earnest. Their special 
attacks were directed against child-marriage, as their character¬ 
istic journal indicated. Now came the terrible question whetjier 
could follow Mr. Sen any longer. The decision was soo^ 
they taken. On the 27th of Magh, all the Brabmos of Dacca 
held a public meeting and by the voice of an over-whelming 
majority sent the following letter of protest to Mr. Sen : 

With Permission— 

We, Brahmos of East Bengal, are extremely grieved 
to hear of the manner in which the marriage of your 
daughter has been arranged. The reason of our sorrow 
is that the marriage will be an early one. and that there is 
also strong suspicion that it will be connected with idolatry. 
Such a marriage cannot be in conformity with the high 
ideal of Brahmoism. 

We can in no wise approve of it. It is beyond our 
power to communicate by letter the sorrow received on 
this occasion. 

It is our humble prayer that for the good of the 
Brahmo Samaj, you refrain from this act. If, however, you 
think it to be sanctioned by Brahmoism, we shall be much 
obliged if you will send us by letter your reasons for so 
thinking. 

Prasanna Kumar Ray 

Dacca Kalinarayan Gupta 

27th Magh 1284 Ram Prasad Sen 

18th Feb. 1878. Nabakanta Chatterjee 

and others 

The members did not stop there. On the 13th of 
Chaitra, a general meeting of the members of the East 
Bengal Brahmo Samaj was held, when two resolutions were 
passed) the first declaring the ineligibility as minister of all 
persons who sided with Mr. Sen in the matter of the Gooch 
Behar marriage, the second deposing Babu Banga Chandra Roy 
from the post of minister for having declared his sympathy 
with the proceedings of Mr. Sen. 

That was the parting of ways. After this Babu Banga 
Chandra Roy, along with some friends who stuck to him, 
started a separate organisation of his own, now known as the 
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Dbccsl New Dispensation Church. From this time, for nearly 
two years, Banga Chandra Roy's party, including his friends 
Dr. Durgadas Roy, Kailas Chandra Nandi and others, were 
allowed to hold their service in the East Bengal Samaj Mandir 
on Sunday mornings ; and as a special consideration the mis¬ 
sionary allowance to Banga Chandra Roy was also allowed for 
some time. 

But the service concession also was withdrawn after two 
years, owing to the objection of the Samaj Committee against 
some new modes and forms introduced into that service. 

After his separation from the East Bengal Brahmo Samaj, 
Babu Banga Chandra Roy, who was subsequently admitted 
into the Apostolic order of Mr. Sen and came to be honoured 
as Rev. Bhai Banga Chandra Roy, took to organising a new 
mission centre in another part of the town. His success was 
remarkable. The great devotion and self-sacrifice with which 
he and his associates worked at the time inspired universal 
admiration. They commenced their work with great unity of 
purpose, established something like a mission house where 
some workers came to reside with their families, the paper 
called Bangahandhu, which had been issued from 1870, began 
to appear as their organ ; latterly something like a boarding¬ 
house, for giving shelter to fallen women, was started ; a 
printing press was established, and the East, a well-known 
fortnightly English journal, of which Babu Kalinarayan Ray, 
the present secretary of the Calcutta Congregation of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, was at one time the editor, fell into 
Rev. Bhai Banga Chandra's hands. In course of time there 
appeared another paper called the New Light, Soon after the 
seccession of Bhai Banga Chandra Roy, a body of earnest 
workers joined him. Amongst others the names of Bhais 
Chandramohan Karmakar, Ishanchandra Sen, Durganath Roy, 
and Dinanath Karmakar, as missionaries, and Babus Kailas- 
Chandra Nandi, Biharilal Sen and Baikunthanath Ghosh as 
their associates can be mentioned. They had at their back 
Dr. Durgadas Roy, a medical practitioner of the city and a 
staunch adherent of the New Dispensationist cause. All these 
combined to organise (1) an upasak mandali, for weekly 
divine service, (2) a Brahmika Samaj, for ladies, (3) a Young 
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Kien*s Theological Club, of which Kailas Chandra Nandi was 
the originator, (4) a Minor School, of which Dr. Durgadas 
Roy had the principell charge. The New Dispensation party 
soon built a Mandir of their own in another part of the town, 
and began to preach the new principles. This work has gone 
on since then, but the death of Dr. Durgadas Roy. together 
with some unpleasant differences that have arisen in subse¬ 
quent years, has lessened to some extent the strength of that 
united action. 

On the other hand from the day of the protest the East 
Bengal Brahmo Samaj rose to a position of great influence in 
Dacca society Much of that influence was due to the pre¬ 
sence of a number of men held in high esteem by the Dacca 
public who took the lead in the Samaj work during the period 
intervening between the second schism and the present time. 
It is better that I should name them here. The first and fore¬ 
most amongst them was Babu Kalinarayan Gupta, the father 
of Sir K. G. Gupta, the India Council member. The elder 
Gupta belonged to a rich and respectable family of Eastern 
Bengal and had acquired a name and fame for his honesty of 
purpose, his deep and sincere piety, his unimpeachable charac¬ 
ter, his child-like simplicity, his great kindness to others, and 
his anxious care for the good of his own people. When Sir (then 
Mr.) K. G. Gupta began to take interest in the proceedings of 
the Sangat. his father also, as an open-hearted and truth-loving 
man, gave in his adherence to the new cause in 1865 as stated 
before. The persecution be bore on that account was very 
great. But he stood firm, and not only encouraged his children 
in the new path, but offered himself heart and soul for the 
culture of the new piety. He had received no western educa¬ 
tion properly so called, and walked straight in his own way, 
into the inner depths of spiritual life, and attained to spiritual 
perfections that were truly unique, till he became what is 
generally known as a siddhopurusha or an “Enlightened SouP 
in the country. He had direct vision of truth, and beheld the 
Supreme as Brahma or the Immanent Infinite, whose law was 
mercy. He planted himself so firmly on Divine mercy, that 
the least expression of doubt and despondency became unbear¬ 
able to him. In the fulness of his heart he began to compose 
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hymns which in their deep sincerity and natural fervour, 
can very well stand by the side of the well-known hymns of 
another siddhapurusha of the country, namely, Ramprasad of 
blessed memory. He published these hymns with a character¬ 
istic title, Bhab Sangit or hymns expressive of positive faith 
and trust. His adherence to the cause was whole-hearted and 
sound. He trained up all his children in the new light, got 
them married accordine; to theistic rites, and tried to the best 
of his powers ^o bring over men to true religion, wherever he 
went. Thus the family of the Guptas, almost all of whom were 
staunch adherents of the cause, with their saintly father at 
at their head, became a tower of strength to the Samaj during 
this period. The elder Gupta rendered invaluable service to 
to the Samaj till 1903, when he passed away. 

Next after him I must mention the.name of Babu Naba- 
kanta Chatterjee, another scion of a rich and respectabie family 
of Eastern Bengal. His father enjoyed high social prestige. 
Accordingly, when as a young student Nabakanta felt himself 
drawn towards the Brahmo Samaj, the agitation in Dacca 
society was great. He was at once thrown out of caste, depriv¬ 
ed of his patrimony, banished from home and subjected to 
public ridicule and contempt. But nothing could discourage 
or dissuade him from the course he had taken. He launched 
into a career of reform the like of which has seldom been seen. 
He drew behind himself his own family and his two brothers 
mentioned before. Both of the latter came to be well known 
in Brahmo society in subsequent years. Nabakanta Chatterjee 
was full of fire and indefatigable in his exertions. It was he 
who chiefly made the East Bengal Brahmo Samaj a living 
centre of active religious life. He was behind almost all the 
heroic undertakings of the Sangat men, such as the rescue of 
Hindu widows and Kulin girls, he was a party in hailing our 
Musalman brother Jalaluddin Mia and in dining with him, 
and exposing himself thereby to terrible persecution, he had 
a hand in starting and keeping up the monthly journal 
Mahapap Balyabibaha as already related. He was an ear¬ 
nest advocate of the social elevation of women and showed the 
way in that respect by allowing his wife and daughters liberty 
to move about in society ; he was never ashamed of honest 
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labour and inasmuch as his income as a teacher would not 
suffice to meet the expenses of a growing family he began to 
earn money by selling boots and shoes, a highly objectionable 
practice, according to the rules of orthodox Hinduism, for a 
Brahmin of high social prestige like himself. Such was 
Nabakanta Chatterjee, an intrepid leader, and a devoted ser¬ 
vant of the Samaj. Much of the influence of the Samaj during 
first portion of this period was certainly due to him when he 
was the secretary nearly for four years. He passed away 
rather prematurely, leaving behind him a precious memory 
which will be long cherished by his friends. 

Another man of saintly memory who rendered signal 
service to the East Bengal Samaj during this period was Babu 
Rajanikanta Ghosh, a son-in-law of Babu Brajasundar Mitra, 
the founder of the Samaj. He also came from Eastern Bengal, 
and gave his adherence to the Samaj from the early sixties. 
By his great piety and unostentations goodness he won over 
many hearts, and materially strengthened the Samaj. His 
quiet way of doing things was eminently serviceable towards 
keeping together all parties, and making the work of the Samaj 
run on smoothly and steadily. His devout nature and inborn 
humility were sources of spiritual influence on other minds. 
When he held services in the Samaj Mandir his utterances were 
marked by deep spirituality and were sources of inspiration to 
many. Latterly after his retirement from service as a teacher 
in the Government School at Dacca, when his circumstances 
compelled him to seek employment elsewhere, he left a blank 
behind in the Dacca Samaj which it was difficult to fill up. 
Within a few years he died in Orissa, his place of employment, 
deeply mourned by all. But during this period he was an 
earnest member of the Samaj, whose influence was felt in every 
department of work. 

Next after the eminent services of these three men, the 
advent of some other earnest workers also largely contributed 
to the influence and success of the East Bengal Samaj during 
this period. First came Dr, P. K. Ray, as a professor of the 
local College. Though the transfer was temporary, yet he 
threw himself heart and soul into the work of the Samaj, and 
held it up by all means in his power. He was secretary of 
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the Samaj more than once. He belonged to the first generation 
of Sangat men under Banga Chandra Roy ; he had done and 
suffered much on that account ; he bad married according to 
theistic rites the eldest daughter of Durgamohan Das of early 
female emancipationist fame, and subsequently the President 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj ; and along with his wife he 
now led the race of social progress in Eastern Bengal. Under 
him the Samaj became the source of a potent influence over 
younger minds, many of whom he drew into it. Next came 
Babu Girishchandra Majumdar, of the Barisal Brahmo Samaj, 
after his retirement from his work as teacher in the Govern¬ 
ment school. He brought with him the embers of his Barisal 
fire and, together with his wife Manorama, earnestly joined the 
Dacca Samaj work. Thirdly, within a few years came Babu 
Bhubanmohan Sen, from Faridpur, where he was employed as 
the Headmaster of the local school. He too belonged to the 
early band of Dacca Sangat men, and his transfer to the Dacca 
Collegiate school, was hailed by his friends of the Samaj. He 
had joined the reformed party and had married a Brahmin 
widow as early as 1870, and had shown the way in practical 
Brahmoism. He earnestly took up the Samaj work from the day 
of his settlement at Dacca, and became one of its ministers. 
Fourthly, the Samaj had a true friend and a earnest worker 
in Babu Jagatbandhu Laha» who settled down at Dacca after 
his retirement from the headmastership of the Barisal school. 
There he was a friend and co worker with Mr. D. M. Das and 
he too brought a part of his Barisal zeal and gave his earnest 
service to the Dacca Samaj. Fifthly, there came Babu Brajen- 
drakumar Guha, an East Bengal man, and an earnest worker 
of the Samaj. He had been holding a high office in the edu¬ 
cation department under Government, from which he retired 
and settled down at Dacca, earnestly taking up the work of 
the East Bengal Conference to be noticed afterwards. He too 
materially strengthened the cause by his earnest advocacy. 
The sixth name worthy of mention is that of Babu Madhu- 
sudan Sen, who latterly came to Dacca after his retirement 
from official duty and earnestly took up the Samaj work. 
During his stay in Calcutta in the eighties and nineties he had 
ap important hand in the Brahmo Samaj work and was 
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appointed a secretary of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. He 
transferred that active interest to the East Bengal Samaj. and 
became one of its leaders. 

The present secretary of the Dacca Samaj, Dr. Atul- 
chandra Roy, who was formerly in Assam and has been trans¬ 
ferred to Dacca, has also brought with him fresh strength to 
the Samaj. He is also an East Bengal man, and holds a high 
place in public regard. 

The presence and co-operation of these men have evi¬ 
dently made the Dacca Samaj a power since the days of the 
second schism. Help has also come from the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, Calcutta. Soon after the second schism they deputed 
Pandit Bijaykrishna Goswami to go and take charge of the 
minister's duty. By his sermons and discourses he infused a 
new life. His was a well-known face, and people rejoiced to 
have him once more in their midst. No words of mine can 
adequately express the singleness of mind with which 
Bijaykrishna sought religion ; and it is a matter of deep, very 
deep regret that that hankering ultimately led him into new 
paths and he had to resign his post as a missionary. But 
during this visit he lent his aid to the strength of the Samaj. 
He stayed for two years and afterwards transferred his service 
to Calcutta and other places. He once more came to Dacca 
after a few years and began to develop his new tendencies. 

Next after him there came Pandit Ramkumar Vidyaratna, 
who also had been deputed by the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 
He stayed about a year and esiatlished a society specially 
intended for students. 

The high position that the Samaj occupied in public 
estimation in the early eighties was visible in other directions 
also. 

I shall now close this historical sketch, briefly recording 
the leading events of the period intervening between 1880 and 
the present time [1911]. 

First in 1881 Babu Pratap Chander Das, a rich banker 
of Dacca, offered a large sum of money to the Samaj Committee 
to invest in some permanent memorial of his departed father 
Rajchandra Das. At the request of the Committee he agreed 
to build a house, to s^rye %s the missionary quarters of th^ 
52 
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Samaj. The foundation of the house were laid by the late Mr. 
Ananda Mohan Bose in 1882, and the house was duly 
consecrated in 1885. 

Secondly the Samaj Library, the rude beginnings of which 
had been made by Babu Abhay Chandra Das, a former secre¬ 
tary, about 1870 or 1871, was further developed chiefly through 
the exertions of Dr. P. K. Ray at the beginning of this period. 
Many useful and important books were added to it. This 
library has received fresh accession of strength during the last 
few years. With the generous aid of Mr. Damodardas 
Govardhandas, a rich Bombay banker, a house has been 
built for it in the Samaj compound on the road side, where it 
has been installed as a public reading room. This public reading 
room has brought in new income to the Samaj ; for while the 
upper rooms are being used for the library the downstairs 
rooms are being let on hire, thereby giving the Samaj a good 
monthly income for meeting its expenses. 

Thirdly, from the year 1890, the custom of a yearly 
gathering of East Bengal Brahmos, called the East Bengal 
Brahmo Conference, has been introduced. It arose in this way. 

In that year a number of East Bengal Brahmos met at 
Dacca during the Durga Puja holidays and took counsel toge¬ 
ther for introducing the practice of a yearly gathering of East 
Bengal men during that period for the purpose of devising 
means for the propagation of Brahmoism in that province. 
The suggestion was at once adopted and the East Bengal 
Brahmo Conference was duly installed. A monthly Bengali 
journal called Sevak or the Servant, was issued by this associa¬ 
tion and the services of itinerant preachers were also engaged. 
The Conference with its journal and its itinerant preachers has 
ever since been kept up, and now forms an important feature 
of the Samaj.* 

Fourthly, a few years ago a branch of the Calcutta 
Sadhanasram was founded at Dacca. After his ordination as 
missionary of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, Babu Gurudas 
Chakravarti transferred his services from the Bankipur 
Sadhanasram to Dacca as the resident minister. He now 


* At prsffRt [All'Iudia] Brahmo Conference, with beadqusrtera in Calcutta, 
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occupies the Rajchandra missionary quarters. His advent at 
Dacca was the occasion for opening a branch of the Asram 
there. Now the Asram workers have multiplied at the station. 
Babu Hemendranath Datta, another worker of the Asram, has 
settled down with his family at Wari, a district of that town, in 
connection with the work of an orphanage started by the gene* 
rous public of Dacca, to which he and his wife have given 
their services. Hemendranath has drawn after him a number 
of (devoted Brahmo workers, who are at present carrying on 
different kinds of work. They have established a press ; they 
are carrying on two monthly journals the Bharat Mahila or the 
‘Indian Woman' and the Sopan or the 'Step by Step’ , a journal 
for children ; they have organised, under the supervision of a 
committee of philanthropic gentlemen, a Depressed Classes 
Mission under which they have opened night schools for the 
working classes and have sent a devoted brother to a namasu- 
dra village, i. e., village inhabited by the lowest class of East 
Bengal Hindus, to work amongst them. This young man, 
Harinarayan Sen, has opened boys’ and girls' schools amongst 
them and is taking general care of the intellectual and moral 
progress of the villagers. All this work is silently going on 
and is daily developing itself. Other institutions are forth¬ 
coming in no distant future ; and the day is not distant when 
Dacca will vie with Calcutta in leading Bengal Brahmoism. 

I think I cannot conclude this historical sketch of the 
East Bengal Brahmo Samaj of Dacca without giving some 
account of the Mymensingh Brahmo Samaj, The connection 
between the two places was so intimate and the interchange of 
thought and of work so constant, that the histories of the two 
Samajes may be said to be tied together. 

THE MYMENSINGH BRAHMO SAMAJ 

The first English school was opened by Government in 
Mymengingh in the year 1853. Babu Bhagaban Chandra Bose, 
the father of Dr. J. C. [Acharya Jagdish Chandra] Bose, came 
there as it Head-master. His advent there gave an impetus to 
the cause of reform. He was a man of advanced views and drew 
around himself a number of sympathetic souls. Babu Kalikuour 
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Ganguli. a muktear of the local Court. Ishan Chandra Bisws. a 
teacher of the English school, and Govindra Chandra Guha, a 
teacher of the Bengali school, were three of such men. Prin- 
cipally with their aid a weekly prayer meeting was established 
in 1854 at the house of Kalikumar Ganguli ; but this was soon 
transferred to the house of Babu Bhagaban Chandra Bose, when 
some of the leading men of the station joined it. Amongst 
them the names of Babu Kalikadas Datta, subsequently Dewan 
of the Cooch Behar State, and Babu Parvaticharan Roy, latterly 
a high Government official, who died in England, may be 
incidentaly mentioned. 

The Samaj work went on nearly for ten years, without any 
fixed habitation, the services being held in gentlemen's draw¬ 
ing-rooms. as occasion suited or necessity arose. In the mean 
time many of the original founders of the Samaj, through trans" 
fer or otherwise left the place. In the beginning of the year 
1865, a house was purchased to form the first Mandir and the 
weekly services began to be held there* 

During that yesr, mainly through the exertions of Babu 
Kalikadas Dutta and Parvaticharan Roy, a club called ''The 
Literary Club*’ was founded chiefly with the object of generat¬ 
ing love of culture amongst educated men. Lectures began to 
be delivered and there was the stirring of a new life amongst 
the small body of educated men* That new life became mani¬ 
fest in the foundation of a girls' school in which the members 
of the Samaj had a leading hand. This year is also memorable 
as the one in which the Government Normal School was 
opened at the station, which also brought some new workers to 
the Samaj. 

In the month of December that year, Keshub Chunder 
Sen, who had come to Dacca on a missionary tour, paid a visit 
also to Mymensingh. Though his stay was short, and though 
he could not do much in the way of preaching owing to the 
popular excitement consequent upon the opening of an Indus¬ 
trial Exhibition in the town, yet his stay was eminently useful 
towards enkindling an interest in the Brahmo Samaj in many 
minds, and largely strengthening those who were already asso¬ 
ciated with it. It is a fact worthy of notice that the proceed¬ 
ings of the Calcutta Sangat men had already created such a 
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sensation in Eastern Bengal, that, upon Mr. Sen's arrival at 
Mymensingh, no body dared to entertain him as a guest in his 
own house and a tent had to be pitched for his short residence 
there. 

The Samaj began to show new signs of life after Mr. 
Sen's departure and a society called Atmonnati Sadhini Sabha 
was established for discussing religious and spiritual subjects 
at its meetings. 

Then came the visit of Bijaykrishna Goswami, the fiery 
preacher of the Brahmo Samaj of India, in the beginning of the 
year 1867. His sermons and lectures produced quite a sensa¬ 
tion. Four young men came forward to discard their sacred 
threads ; and many of the Samaj members wlio had not dared 
in 1865 to give shelter to Mr. Sen in their own houses came 
forward to dine with the new preacher. The consequence was 
a widespread agitation the like of which had never been seen 
at Mymensingh before. Roused from their sleep, the orthodox 
Hindus held a meeting after Goswamfs depature, organised 
themselves into a society like that of Dacca, and set a-going all 
the engines of social persecution. The persecution was so 
great that many who had come forward to advocate theistic 
principles recanted and some underwent the rites of penance. 
But a few stood firm and went on fighting the good fight, 

The news of these backslidings brought Bijaykrishna 
Goswami once more into the field. He revisited the place. 
His advent brought strength to the wavering spirits. Many 
who were staggering on account of the previous persecution, 
came forward to declare their adherence to the cause ; and a 
new era of fearless advocacy and heroic endurance commenced. 
From this time, properly speaking, was inaugurated a new 
spirit of practical Brahmoism at Mymensingh. A number of 
young men,—amongst whom Babus Srinath Chanda, the present 
minister of the local Samaj, and Krishnakumar Mitra, editor of 
the Sanjibam, may be mentioned,—were drawn into the Samaj 
and there came with them new power and strength. They 
organised something like a Shakha Samaj or Branch Samaj 
specially intended for young men, where regular weekly prayer 
meetings weie held and progressive Brahmoism was preached 
out and out. Then came a struggle for the practical adoption 
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of Brahmo principles. Many of these young men signed ai 
written covenant never to encourage idolatry in their actions., 

At this stage, the influence of Babu Giris Chandra Sen, 
a teacher of the local school, who subsequently joined Mr. 
Sen's mission and rendered such signal service by his works on 
Muhammad and Muhammadanism, became very great amongst 
the young adherents of the Samaj. He had never wavered 
during the days of the persecution, but had remained steadfast 
with his wife, strengthening them all. It was chiefly through 
his influence, I think, that Bijaykrishna Goswami paid a third 
visit to the place during the year 1868 ; and brought with him 
the Bhakti agitation that had begun to shake Mr. Sen's party 
in Calcutta at the time, Mymensingh became flooded with 
the new stream. People began to sing enthusiastically the new 
Sankirtan hymns brought from Calcutta, and also others com¬ 
posed by Bijaykrishna himself, 

During this third visit Bijaykrishna laid the foundation 
of a new Mandir. The old Mandir had become too old and 
badly needed repairs. The members thought it waste of 
money to attend to those repairs, so they decided upon building 
a new one. Fortunately a wealthy man, a sympathiserjof the 
Samaj, Babu Hara Chandra Chaudhuri, the Zamindar of Sher- 
pur, came forward with the kind offer of Rs. 800 as a contri¬ 
bution towards the expenses. The old Mandir was accordingly 
sold and a new piece of land was secured, where Bijaykrishna 
laid the foundation stone. A house was soon built principally 
through the exertions of Babu Gopikrishna Sen, a leading 
member the Samaj, and was duly consecrated in December 
1869. 

From this time to 1878, the year of the second schism, 
the Mymensingh Samaj showed uninterrupted progress. 
During this period Sadhu Aghornath Gupta, another mission¬ 
ary of Mr. Sen, paid a visit to the place in the autumn of 1870. 
His unfeigned humility, deep spirituality and earnest devotion 
were a new revelation to the members of the Samaj. They 
hung on his words and derived spiritual refreshment therefrom. 
Even outsiders felt spiritually edified. The cause of the Samaj 
gained materially from his personal presence and influence. 
With the stirring of new life in the Samaj several men came 
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forward to be publicly initiated. These were : first, Babu Kali- 
kumar Bose, a native of Baghil in the district of Kagn^ari, who 
belonged to a highly respectabte family ; second, Babu Hara- 
mohan Bose, the elder brother of Mr. A. M. Bose, who be¬ 
longed to the village of Jaysiddhi and was the son of a highly 
respectable citizen ; third, Babu Lalitmohan Ray, a man of 
Vikrampur, at that time the Headmaster of Muktagacha School; 
fourth, Babu Sarat Chandra Ray, a young man from Comilla, 
who subsequently distinguished himself as the chief worker of 
a joint-stock concern, called the ‘‘Brahmo Dokan"' ; fifth, Babu 
Baikunthanath Ghosh, a student of the Zilla School, who 
originally came from the village Birsing in the Pakhuria district ; 
and sixth, Babu Dinanath Chakravarti, the younger 
brother of Babu Kishorimohan Chakravarti. a clerk of the 
local post office. After the initition ceremony was over, 
Dinanath. who was a Brahmin, publicly took off his 
Brahmanical thread and placed it on the pulpit, as a 
mark of his public renunciation of caste, which event 
naturally caused wide-spread sensation amongst orthodox 
Hindus of the town. 

The social persecution that ensued upon this ceremony 
was very great. The orthodox Hindus combined against them; 
a system of regular boycotting was commenced. Washermen 
refused to wash the clothes of Brahmos ; barbers would not 
shave them ; servants for domestic work became unavailable. 
But the Brahmos went on undeterred by these persecutions ; 
they began to draw their own water from the tanks, to wash 
their own clothes and to do the meanest menial duties. 

From this time also commenced the performance of 
domestic and other ceremonies according to theistic rites Two 
or three ceremonies were performed by Saint Aghornath ; and 
others were left for Bhai Giris Chandra Sen. Babu Giris 
Chandra Sen left the place and went to Calcutta to join 
Mr. Sen's mission in 1872. His departure certainly removed a 
tower of strength from the Samaj, but the fire had fairly caught 
combustible hearts and the conflagration went on spreading. 
One after another Brahmo families came to settle down in a 
certain part of the town which came to be known as the 
£rahmQ Ba$ha or the Brahmo quarter. The hrst to settle down 
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here with his family was Babu Bhuban Mohan Sen, whose 
name has been already mentioned in connection with the 
Dacca Samaj* He had married a Brahmin widow, a sister of 
Babu Jadunath Ghakravarti, the far-famed protestor against 
man-worship in the Brahmo Samaj, and came to settle down in 
the Brahmo Basha with his wife in 1872. Others came in 
gradually and a Brahmo quarter was gradually formed. But the 
most noteworthy undertaking during this period was the start¬ 
ing of s shop, a joint-stock concern called ‘*Ray, Chaudhuri & 
Co.*' of which Babu Sarat Chandra Ray became the managing 
proprietor, and made it a meeting ground for the Brahmo 
party. Newcomers found shelter there ; persecuted people 
found refuge ; and Samaj workers held their conversation meet¬ 
ings in its rooms. Thus the Brahmo Dokan or Brahmo shop 
became an important centre of Brahmo influence in Mymen- 
singh. This shop was kept up for eighteen years, after which 
failing health and business losses compelled Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray to give it up and to retire, after which he did not live long. 
So great was his enthusiasm for Brahmo Samaj work, that he 
had not entered into family life, and devoted all his resources 
as the manager of that shop, to the service of his church. He 
passed away within a few years. 

Besides Gopikrishna Sen, Kalikumar Bose and Sarat 
Chandra Ray, and others whose names have been already men¬ 
tioned as the chief workers during this period, there were be¬ 
hind them Babus Ratanmani Gupta, the Headmaster of the Zilla 
School, Ramkumar Banerji, the Headmaster of the Normal 
School and Bharat Chandra Mukherji, the second teacher to 
the same school, who strengthened the Samaj workers with 
their sympathy and active co-operation. And there was a 
number of young men who were near at hand to help the 
leaders in carrying on the Samaj work. They were Gagan 
Chandra Home, Nabakumar Samaddar, Sasikumar Bose, 
Umesh Chandra Ghosh, Govinda Chandra Gupta and Adinath 
Chatterji. Most of them were students, but men whom the 
new spirit had caught. 

Thus the work of the Samaj went on vigorously during 
this period. Rev. Bhai Gour Govinda Roy, of the New Dis¬ 
pensation Church, at that time a missionary of the Brahmo 
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Samaj of India, during the course of his mission tour, visited 
the place more than once during this period and added a good 
deal to that vigour. The number of Brahmos began to multiply, 
and the members began to lay their hands on several kinds of 
good work. 

In 1872, in imitation of the Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha, a 
society was established for the encouragement of female educa¬ 
tion in the zenana, which, under the presidency of Babu 
Bhagaban Chandra Sen, the local munsiff and a sympathiser of 
the Samaj, did excellent work for some time, and this work was 
backed by the Samaj members. 

From October 1874 a Bengali monthly under the name 
Bangali began to be conducted by the Samaj members. It 
subsequently gave place to the Bharat Mihir, a weekly paper 
which made its appearance from 1896 and was in the hands of 
the members of the Samaj. 

Another memorable event of this period was the visit of 
Ananda Mohan Bose in October 1875 to the scenes of his early 
boyhood. Mymensingh was the cradle of his childhood. His 
father was attached to the law-courts there. Mr. Bose had 
received his early education there. From here he went to the 
Presidency College, Calcutta. After his distinguished career 
in England, when he returned to his country, he thought it 
proper to pay a visit to Mymensingh, which was associated in 
his memory with so many blessed days. He was hailed by the 
Mymensingh public with great enthusiasm ; rich men came 
forward to decorate the Zilla School hall, where the reception 
was held ; poets composed pieces of poetry ; boys sang and 
women from their homes sent their children to see the man 
who had cast such a lustre on the name ol their district, 
Mr. Bose's advent was specially useful towards strengthening 
the cause of the Samaj. He left them a new inspiration. 

Then we come to the time of the Cooch Behar marriage 
controversy of 1878. When the controversy broke out, the majo¬ 
rity of the Samaj members sided with the protestors. A letter 
of protest signed by 22 male members of the Samai and 4 ladies 
was sent to Keshub Chunder Sen. In fact all the members of 
the Samaj, with perhaps the single exception of Babu Gopi- 
krishna Sen. had signed it. But as the controversy progressed 
53 
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Others came in to side with him and there arose a great conflict 
for the possession of the Mandir. Following the example of Mr. 
Sen in Calcutta, Babu Gopikrishna Sen and his friends shut 
out the protestors from the Mandir with the help of the police 
and kept possession of it by force. When the parties became 
thus divided, Babus Gopikrishna Sen, Kalikumar Bose, 
Prabhat Chandra Mukherjee, Bihari Kanta Chanda, and a few 
others took the side of Mr. Sen ; and Babus Srinath Chanda, 
Adinath Chatterjee, Ananda Chandra Ghosh, Amar Chandra 
Datta, Sarat Chandra Ray and a pretty large number of young 
men belonging to the Chhatra Samaj or Students’ Prayer-meet¬ 
ing took the opposite side* 

The protestors, shut out from the Mandir, began to hold 
their services in the Brahmo Basha. Then there came a law¬ 
suit. The protestors applied to the law-courts for regaining 
possession of the Mandir for whose construction many of them 
had liberally contributed. They were allowed half the pro¬ 
perty, for which they secured Rs. 200 from the other party. 
There the quarrel ended, and each party settled down in its 
own sphere of work. Babu Gopikrishna Sen soon left the 
place for Dacca, whither he was transferred, and the New 
Dispensation Mandir with its service ultimately fell mainly into 
the hands of two brothers known as the Karmakar brothers ; 
whereas the other party or Sarat Chandra Ray's men went on 
fast developing their ideas. Fortunately, within a short time 
there came a distinguished individual to back the protesting 
pa’ty. Dr. D. Basu, holding a high office in the Medical 
Department of the Government and universally respected for 
his high character and attainments, came to reside in the town. 
He gave his earnest support to the Samaj, 

In the year 1883, a high school, which has been raised 
into a college and now passes in the name of Mr. A. M. Bose, 
came to be established under the name of the Mymensingh 
Institution. It was founded chiefly by the efforts of Babu Sarat 
Chandra Ray and Amar Chandra Datta and brought into the 
field some Brahmo workers, amongst whom may be mentioned 
Babu Naba Kumar Samaddar, who latterly found employment 
as Headmaster of the Bankipur Girls’ School, Babu Barada 
Kapta Elaau, who is now Headmaster of the Brahmo Boys’ 
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School of Calcutta and Babu Gurudas Chakravarti, the present 
minister of the Dacca Samaj. Besides these the names of Babu 
Krishnadayal Roy, and Mathuranath Guha, two leading figures 
in Brahmo Samaj work in other places, are also worthy of 
mention. Of them Babu Mathuranath Guha is still working 
at Dacca, whereas Babu Krishnadayal Roy, has passed away 
at Giridih after working for some years there. 

Efforts were once more commenced to build a Mandir for 
the Samaj. Under the influence of Dr. D. Basu, and with the 
generous help of Maharaja Surya Kanta Acharya Chaudhuri, 
a local landlord, the construction of a new building was com¬ 
menced, which was duly consecrated in 1882. 

Since the consecration of the new Mandir the work of the 
Samaj has gone on uninterruptedly. Babu Sarat Chandra Ray is 
gone, the Brahmo Dokan has been abolished ; but the Mymen- 
singh Institution has been raised into a College, and has been 
named the Anandamohan College. New Brahmo workers have 
come to settle down in the Brahmo quarter and the Samaj work 
is being carried on chiefly by Babu Srinath Chanda and his 
friends, such as Babus Amar Chandra Datta, Chandra Mohan 
Biswas, Harananda Gupta and others. 

The previously established institutions of the Samaj, such 
as the Sangat Sabha, the Student's Service, the Sunday School, 
are working on as usual. The Alexandra Girls' School, which 
has been raised into a successful high school for girls, though 
not a Brahmo Institution, had its commencement from , the 
exertions of the members of the Samaj, and is a standing 
monument of the influence of the Samaj in the town. 

BARISAL BRAHMO SAMAJ 

In the history of Brahmoism in Bengal, Barisal has played 
a most important part. Even now [ 1911 ] it is an active 
centre of Brahmo life and keeps up much of its old prestige 
and power. 

The advent of the Brahmo Samaj movement in Barisal 
was marked from 1860, in which year Babu Ramtanu Lahiri, 
the saintly teacher and reformer, came for a short period to 
Barisal as the Headmaster of the Zilla School. His stajr. 
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though short, was useful towards sowing the seeds of liberal 
thought, which bore fruit soon after. Amongst the pupils who 
sat at his feet and drew their inspiration from his utterances 
and his personal example was a young man belonging to the 
family of landlords of a place called Lakhutia, a village within 
a few miles from the town of Barisal. His name was Rakhal 
Chandra Ray, the eldest son of Babu Rajchandra Ray, a pleader 
of the local Court. Ramtanu Lahiri left a lasting impression 
on the mind of Rakhal Chandra Ray, who began to manifest 
interest in all reformed causes. 

Just at this time there came from Dacca five young men, 
lately students of the Dacca Normal School, in connection with 
different secular employments at Barisal. The names of these 
five young men were Nandakumar Sen, Harishchandra Majum- 
dar, Gopinath Roy, Vidyadhar Roy, and Lalitmohan Sen. 
These five men had probably imbibed Brahmo principles from 
contact with Babu Brajasundar Mitra at Dacca. When they 
came and settled down at Barisal, they brought the new prin¬ 
ciples with them. Babu Rakhal Chandra Ray at once joined 
them and these six, together with another young man named 
Annanda Gharan Barma, opened in June 1861 the first weekly 
prayer meeting in a retired chamber in the house of Rajchandra 
Ray, the father of Rakhal Chandra Ray. At first the meetings 
of the first congregation of seven young men were held with 
great secrecy. But there soon transpired some events which 
raised a storm against them. News came from Calcutta that 
Biharilal Ray, the second son of Rajchandra Ray, was leaning 
towards Christianity ; which greatly agitated the mind of the 
latter, and it also came to be known to him at the same time 
his eldest son was secretly holding prayer meetings in his own 
house at Barisal and was leaning towards the Brahmo Samaj. 

Roused by a sense of danger, Rajchandra Ray took 
prompt measures for nipping the thing in the bud. He for¬ 
bade the holding of prayer meetings in his house ; asked the 
new associates of Rakhal Chandra not to visit his house ; and 
at once put a stop to the education of the younger women of 
the zenana, his daughters-in-law, which Rakhal Chandra had 
taken up in right earnest from the time of his conversion to 
'Brahmoism. The old father did not stop there. He compelled 
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his sons Rakhal Chandra and Biharilal to undergo the cere¬ 
mony of initiation according to the rites of orthodox 
Hinduism. 

The other six young men, the member of the first con¬ 
gregation mentioned above, thus deprived of Rakhal Chandra 
Ray's support and company and also of a place of meeting, 
went on holding their prayer meetings on Wednesday evenings 
on the river-side or below trees in unfrequented places. But 
from this state of helplessness they were soon rescued by the 
kind offer by Babu Shyam Chandra Bose, a local Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, of a room in his own house for the pur¬ 
pose of the preayer meeting. The offer was thankfully accep¬ 
ted and the meetings once more went on pretty regularly. 

When struggling with these difficulties, the small congre¬ 
gation received assistance from an unexpected quarter. Pandit 
Dinabandhu Nyayaratna, the younger brother of the late Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, and Babu Taraprasad Chatterji, 
the son-in-law of the late Babu Bhudeb Mukherji of Hooghly, 
came to Barisal at about this time as Deputy Magistrates and 
began to manifest interest in the little Samaj. Babu Tara^ 
prasad lent the use of a room in his own house for the purpose 
of the Samaj meetings. Under his distinguished patronage 
those meetings were thrown open to the public from the time, 
and began to be attended by many outsiders. Amongst others 
Rakhal Chandra Ray again began to frequent the Samaj meet¬ 
ings. This may be regarded as the public inauguration of the 
Brahmo Samaj at Barisal. The form of service used at the 
meetings of the Samaj at this time was the one introduced by 
Devendranath Tagore at Calcutta, and as the question of 
practical Brahmoism had not been raised up to that time, 
people lost nothing by joining the Samaj and many influential 
men of Barisal, drawn by the personal example of Babu Tara¬ 
prasad Chatterji, began to join the Samaj services. 

But the cry for practical Brahmoism which was agitating 
the members of the Sangat at Calcutta was soon raised there 
also. The young members longed to imitate their Calcutta 
brethren. The new spirit awoke and led them to engage in acts 
of social reform. The first daring act that they committed 
was dining in the house of a Christian citizen. This stirred up 
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great agitation. The orthodox Hindu community of the plac6 
at once took steps to excommunicate all who had partaken of 
that feast. As a result of this persecution most of the party, 
with the exception of Babu Taraprasad Chatterji and Rakhal 
Chandra Ray and a few other stout souls, went through the 
ceremony of expiatory penances, according to orthodox Hindu¬ 
ism, and were readmitted into the old community. 

After this Babu Harish Chandra Majumdar, who had 
been acting as the minister of the first congregation, left the 
place by reason of the transfer of his office, and the weekly 
services were taken up alternately by Pandit Bisweswar 
Bhattacharya, the Head Pandit of the Zilla School, Babu Tara¬ 
prasad Chatterji, and Babu Ramprasad Sen. 

Things went on in this way till the year 3 865, when a 
remarkable man appeared on the scene. It was Babu Durga- 
mohan Das, who in subsequent years played such an important 
part of the history of the Brahmo Samaj in general. He was 
the second son of Babu Kasiswar Das, the Government 
Pleader of the place. He had received his education in the 
Calcutta Presidency College, where, under the influence of 
Professor E B. Cowell, a saintly Christian teacher, he strong¬ 
ly leaned towards Christianity. Indeed he went so far as to 
actually place himself in communication with a Christian 
preacher, and was about to be baptized with his wife, when 
his elder brother, Babu Kalimohan Das, late a pleader of the 
Calcutta High Court, intervened. Kalimohan vacated his post 
of Government Pleader of Bansal on behalf of Durgamohan 
and prevailed upon him to go to Barisal to fill up his place and 
also to make a careful study of the works of Theodore Parker, 
a set of which he presented to his brother for that purpose. 
Parker turned Durgamohan avyay from current orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity and planted him firmly for life on Universal Theism. 
Durgamohan came to Barisal at about that time, brimful with 
Theodore Paiker and Theism. From 1865 he began to take 
active interest in the Brahmo Samaj. In this work he was 
aided by three earnest men. Dr. Annada Charan Khastgir, 
the medical officer in charge of the local Dispensary, Babu 
Girish Chandra Majumdar, the younger brother of Harish 
Chandra Majumdar. and Babu Safvananda Das, men who mad^ 
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themselves ever memorable in connection with the Barisal 
Samaj. The union of these men brought on a revival the like 
of which has seldom been seen in any other part of the country. 
Babu Girish Chandra Majumdar became the minister and his 
friends formed themselves into an executive Cf)mmittee which 
included the names of Babu Rakhal Chandra Ray, Vidyadhar 
Ray and Lalitmohan Sen amongst the original founders, and 
of Babu Chandi Charan Sen and Jagat Bandhu Laha, the Head¬ 
master of the Zilla School, Mr. Durgamohan Das was appoin¬ 
ted President and Sarvananda Das was the Secretary. 

After this revival of the movement, the Samaj launched 
upon a career of great activity. Babu Girish Chandra Majum¬ 
dar infused a spirit of earnest piety into the whole body by his 
fervent spirituality and impassioned utterances. He compiled 
a book of prayers from the prayers of Theodore Parker which 
went a great way to strengthen the spiritual life of his friends. 
No less useful was Babu Sarvananda Das, the new Secretary, 
towards infusing the new spirit by his quiet but firm adherence 
to the cause. Under the influence of these men the Samaj 
daily gained strength amongst the educated community of 
Barisal and secured many new members and sympathisers. 
The practice of regular initiation was introduced from the 
beginning of 1865. 

The first thing on which the members laid their hands 
was the construction of a Mandir for the Samaj. An appeal was 
issued for contributions, which met with general response ; 
and as early as 1st November, 1865, the new Mandir was con¬ 
secrated on a piece of ground granted by Babu Chandi Charan 
Ray Chaudhuri. a local landlord and a member of the Samaj. 
Further additions and alterations have been made in subse¬ 
quent years and the Mandir is now being used as the public 
place of worship 

Towards the end of 1865, perhaps soon after the conse¬ 
cration of the new Mandir, Pandit Bijaykrishna Goswami. the 
well-known missionary, paid a visit to Barisal and stirred up 
quite a new life by his lectures and ministrations. Moved by 
one of his eloquent addresses delivered in the new Mandir, 
Babu Rakhal Chandra Ray made a public declaration of his 
^pceptance of the principles of the Brahmo Samaj. which caused 
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considerable commotion in the local community, Rakhal 
Chandra took the missionary visitor to his Lakhutia house, and 
his young wife Saudamini also formally accepted Brahmoism 
under the influence of the new missionary, At about the same 
time Rakhal’s younger brother Biharilal also held the namkaran 
or name-giving ceremony of his son according to the rites of 
Brahmoism. Thus the Lakhutia brothers, freed from all res¬ 
traint by the death of their father Rajchandra Ray, which 
happened sometime in 1865, threw themselves completely into 
the new movement. Their minor brother Pyarilal Ray, now 
known as Mr. P. L. Ray of the Calcutta Bar, also followed them 
in these new paths. Amongst other forms of persecution these 
young men were harassed by the institution of a law-suit in 
the local court by no less a person than their dear mother under 
the instigation of interested relatives, when the professional 
services of Durgamohan Das were eminently useful in dragging 
them out of the trouble. The brothers came off victorious and 
were re-established in their paternal estates. 

After the conclusion of these law-suits, the Lakhutia 
brothers signalized their final triumph by a most novel and 
daring act, namely, that of inviting to dinner at their Lakhutia 
house the leading English officials of the station and of joining 
them in that dinner with their wives. The news that Hindu 
ladies belonging to a respectable aristocratic Brahmin family of 
Barisal have publicly dined with Europeans, spread like wild 
fire on all sides and caused wide-spread agitation all over 
Bengal, and the provincial voices of protest found their echoes 
in the pages of the Calcutta journals, not excepting even the 
Indian Mirror, Keshub Chunder Sen's organ. 

The Barisal Brahmos were marked out from that day as 
go-aheads, even by Mr. Sen's party. While these things were 
being done at Lakhutia, Durgamohan Das's party in the town 
were busy in promoting one reformed marriage after another, 
not the least important of which was the re-marriage of his own 
step-mother, who had been left a girl widow, with a local 
medical practitioner, and one of his personal friends. This 
romantic incident deserves special notice and will be noticed 
in the third volume* Great was the persecution raised against 
Durgamohan Das by his kinsmen and by the whole orthodox 
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Hindu community of Barisal. His clients deserted him and 
his practice fell. Men would throw dust at him and abuse 
him when passing through the streets and the wags of the 
neighbourhood composed droll songs celebrating the wonderful 
event of getting a step-mother re-married, and the streets rang 
with laughter. The Hindus would never hear the name of 
Durgamohan uttered, but spat on the ground as a mark of their 
abhorrence. However, Mr. Das stood firm, undismayed by the 
opposition and steadily pursued his career of reform. In this 
act of heroism, the unflagging zeal and unwavering sympathy 
of his wile Brahmamayi greatly supported him. In fact in 
the great work of Barisal, the wives of the Brahmos bore an 
important part, and a leading feature of Barisal Brahmoism 
was its effort to socially elevate women. The endeavours of the 
Barisal reformers in this direction were unceasing. 

In the beginning of 1867 Durgamohan Das visited 
Calcutta and took with him three of the missionaries of the 
Brahmo Samaj of India, who were undergoing great privations 
at the time, namely, Pandit Bijaykrishna Goswami, Aghornath 
Gupta and Jadunath Chakravarti. They were accompanied by 
their families. It is evident from the fact that the Barisal re- 
formers sided with the Brahmo Samaj of India at the first 
schism. From Barisal, Bijaykrishna Goswami and Aghornath 
Gupta issued out on their preaching tour through Eastern 
Bengal, lighting up new fire wherever they went, whereas Jadu¬ 
nath Chakravarti continued to say at Barisal, ministering to the 
congregation along with Babu Girish Chandra Majumdar and 
specially taking care of the education of the feminine portion 
of the community. For them something like an adult female 
school was started where the wives of the members of the 
Samaj assembled during midday and lessons were imparted to 
them. The local English officials took great interest in this 
work and Mrs. Balfour, the wife of the local District Judge, lent 
her valuable services for teaching the ladies needle and carpet 
work. The presence of the missionaries with their families 
served as a stimulus to the Brahmo ladies of Barisal, who threw 
themselves with zeal into every reformatory project, and 
became true helpmates to their husbands. Saudamini, the wife 
of Rakhal Chandra Ray, and Brahmamayi, the wife of Durp^f 
54 
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mohan Das, were the foremost figures amongst them to profit 
by the instruction given by the Brahmo missionaries, and it 
bore good fruits in their after-life. 

The social persecution directed against the Brahmos by 
the orthodox Hindu community of Barisal was very great at 
this time. Excommunication of the severest kind was prac¬ 
tised. Their servants deserted them, so that many of them 
had to do the commonest menial work in their own houses ; 
ordinary cooks would not accept service under them ; washer¬ 
men would not wash their clothes and even boatmen would not 
take Brahmos in their boats. The present writer has some 
personal knowledge of the severity of this persecution. As late 
as the year 1879 or 1880, when he visited Barisal for the first 
time, he went to engage a boat for his return journey to 
Calcutta. He was accompanied by Babu Girish Chandra 
Majumdar on that occasion. We went first to a number of 
Hindu boatmen. But all of them refused to take me in their 
boats. I wondered and was at my wit's end to find the cause 
of this wholesale boycotting till one of the boatmen whispered 
in my ears that the presence of Girish Babu with me was the 
cause of the wholesale refusal. That only shows the extent to 
which the Barisal Brahmos were persecuted by the orthodox 
Hindu community of the place. Of course the machinery of 
persecution was specially directed against Durgamohan Das, 
the leader of the band. 

Of the many reformatory acts of the Barisal Brahmos, one 
was of special importance, namely, the marriage in 1869 of 
Dinatarini, a sister of the Lakhutia brothers, with Babu Nibaran 
Chandra Mukherji, a prominent member of Mr. Sen's party. 
Mr. Sen himself, accompanied by his wife, visited Barisal on 
the occasion and added fresh strength to the cause of reform. 
In 1870 Durgamohan Das left Barisal to join the Calcutta High 
Court as an advocate, when the Town Committee, where the 
influence of the English officials of the station predominated, 
passed the following resolution : 

This committee will deeply feel the loss which his 
absence from the District will occasion and it may be 
that his place will scarcely be properly filled up. 
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It shows how this great reformer, whilst taking the lead 
in all reformatory work and whilst discharging the duties of his 
legal profession, found time to do active work in connection 
with the Town Committee of the place. 

The interest of Durgamohan Das in the Barisal Brahmo 
Samaj did not cease with his transfer to Calcutta. After the 
death of his wife Brahmamayi in Calcutta, he made over to the 
Barisal Samaj a part of his shares in the Barisal Loan Office as 
a permanent investment in favour of the Samaj. After his 
death his Barisal friends have placed a portrait of him in their 
Public Library. 

After the departure of Mr. Das, his work was partly 
taken up by Babu Jagat Bandhu Laha, the Head Master of the 
local Zilla school. He came to Barisal in 1871 and threw him¬ 
self with great earnestness into every form of good work. He 
opened a Sangat Sabha for the religious instruction of the 
young and established a female improvement society for the 
encouragement of female education in the district. This 
society had a hand in opening some girls’ schools, and also in 
encouraging female education in the zenana by holding annual 
examinations and distributing prizes to meritorious students. 
In a manner this society was the forerunner of the Bakharganj 
Union, established a few years later in Calcutta, which ear¬ 
nestly took up the question of female education in the district. 

In the year 1'872 the Act III of that year was passed, when 
the Barisal Brahmos came forward to hail it as an advanced 
step in the direction of social reform and got Babu Jagat 
Bandhu Laha appointed as their Marriage Registrar. 

For some years after this the work of the Samaj went on 
rather placidly. Yet in 1876 Babu Jagat Bandhu Laha reports 
10 Jatakarma ceremonies,'10 Namkarans, 10 reformed marriages, 
two antyeshti or after-death ceremonies, and 6 sradh ceremonies, 
celebrated by the local Brahmo community within that year. 

During these years Babus Girish Chandra Majumdar and 
Sarvananda Das were the main pillars of the Samaj, and kept 
up, by their unflagging zeal and earnest piety, the spirit of the 
community. And the services of Saudamini Devi, the wife of 
Rakhal Chandra Ray, during this period were also worthy of 
mention. She took charge of the singing in the Mandir, which 
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attracted large numbers and went on visiting women in their 
houses and speaking to them about Brahmoism and Brahmo 
Samaj. She also went out with her husband, visiting Dacca and 
other places and trying to infuse new spirit amongst women. 

It is a matter for deep regret that the life of this pious and 
energetic woman was prematurely cut oft in the year 1874. She 
left behind her a large circle of sorrowing friends. Her loss was 
most keenly felt amongst the women of Barisal. 

When in the year 1878, the whole Church was convulsed 
with the Cooch Behar marriage agitation, Barisal, led by the 
spirit of Durgamohan Das, naturally sided with the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj. Following in the steps of the latter, the 
members of that Samaj also placed the affairs of their 
Samaj on a lasting and constituiional basis, by appointing 
trustees for their Mandir, and by enacting a number of rules. 

Since then the Samaj has maintained a course of uninter¬ 
rupted progress,-though many new workers have come and gone 
during the course of the succeeding years. In the year 1881 
Babu Kalimohan Das, a teacher of a village school, gave up his 
appointment and offered his services to the Samaj as 
its first missionary. His services were gladly accepted by the 
members and he has since then stuck to his post, serving at 
present [ 1911 ] as the minister of the Samaj. in the absence 
of Babu Girish Chandra Majumdar, who subsequently left 
the place, after his retirement, for Dacca. 

From the day of the reconstruction of the Samaj in 1879, 
ladies began to be enrolled as members, exerting their voice 
in the Samaj affairs. In 1881 the Barisal Brahmos set an example 
for other Samajes by appointing Mrs. Manorama Majumdar, 
the wife of Girish Chandra Majumdar,*^a lady missionary to 
work amongst women. She was allowed to mount the Samaj 
pulpit as assistant minister on several occasions, when large 
crowds would be drawn together to the service. On one or 
two occasions during her visits to Calcutta, she was allowed to 
preach from the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj pulpit also. 

In the year 1885 there was something like a spiritual revival 
in the Barisal Brahmo Samaj. Impelled by a sense of spiritual 
need, the members organised a Sankirtan party, who went about 
singing Brahmo hymns from house to house and street pro- 
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Cessions were also organised in which large numbers of non- 
Brahmos joined. Thus the old unpopularity of the Barisal 
Brahmo Samaj was partially removed ahd a large number of 
sympathisers was secured. 

While these new upheavals were taking place in the Samaj, a 
wave of Hindu revival, started from Calcutta, began to pass over 
the whole province. It made a head in Barisal also. . An old 
and defunct society, called the “Dharma-Rakshini Sabha** 
started perhaps in imitation of the Dacca Society of that name 
already noticed, was revived, and it stood up as an adversary of 
the Samaj. But the revival of the old controversy only worked 
up renewed zeal in the members of the Samaj, and a large 
number of young men was added to it. Initiation services were 
publicly held to admit many of these young meii into the Samaj, 

Babu Sarvananda Das, the energetic Secretary of the Samaj 
for many years, who had done so much to keep it up after the 
departure of Mr. D. M. Das, had died some years ago. and his 
place was now supplied by his second son, Babu Satyananda 
Das, B. A., who came forward to take upon himself the 
duties of Secretary inspite of failing health. Satyananda has 
done yeoman's service to the cause. In addition to his heavy 
duties as a teacher in a local school and additional duties as 
Secretary of the Samaj, he has conducted for some years a 
monthly religious journal called the Brahmabadi^ which main¬ 
tained a high-water mark of ability. 

The Samaj succeeded in creating a number of young missio¬ 
naries. After the anniversary festival of 1897, Babus Baman 
Chandra Ganguli and Baradaprasanna Roy were accepted as 
missionaries. Of these Baman Chandra is dead, whereas 
Baradaprasanna is working in Eastern Bengal in connection 
with the Eastern Bengal Brahmo Conference. 

On the day of the Maghotsav in the year 1902 Babu 
Manomohan Chakravarti who was then serving as a teacher in a 
local school felt himself impelled by the Divine Spirit to offer 
his services as a missionary of the Samaj. His services were 
gladly accepted by the members, and he has been working 
earnestly as a missionary ever since, visiting different parts of 


8. Later edited by Manomohan Chakravarti. 
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the district and trying to help the growth of the spiritual life of 
the community by his ministrations as an assistant to the old 
minister, Kalimohan Das. 

At present [ 1911 ] the Barisal Samaj is one of the strongest 
of the provincial Samajes in Bengal. Here Brahmoism may 
justly be described to have taken root. Fortunately the 
unhappy differences that have divided Brahmo society in 
other places since the Cooch Behar marriage, have not made 
their appearance here. The body of Brahmos are 
homogeneous in their aims and aspirations and are sympathi¬ 
sers of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 

After having given historical sketches of the principal Bengal 
Samajes that were once and still are centres of Brahmo life, I 
must now content myself with giving accounts of three Samajes 
where the novel experiment of taking the theistic message 
to the uneducated masses was tried with success to some 
extent. That experiment has been tried in many more 
Samajes. We hear of night schools being opened in such 
places, for instance, as Rampurhat during the life-time of 
the founder of the Samaj, at Noakhali, where a number of 
earnest Brahmo workers settled down in the eighties and com¬ 
menced work in that line in right earnest, and at Jalpaiguri 
during the residence of Babu Ghandi Charan Sen there, but no 
lasting results are reported from any of them. The three 
Samajes whose short histories I am going to report form an 
exception in this way that they furnish even to this day com¬ 
munities who do not belong to the educated and enlightened 
classes, amongst whom Brahmoism seems to have been mainly 
propagated up to this time. 

As to the other Samajes of the province I must refer the 
reader to the printed lists attached to this chapter for the 
mere mention of their names, as it is not possible to enter 
into the task of giving individual accounts of them. 


BAG-ANCHRA BRAHMO SAMAJ 

Bag-anchra is a village in the Jessore District of Bengal. 
Here there are a pretty large number of families known as the 
Bag-anchra Malliks, who were excommunicated by some 
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former king of Bengal for some trivial violation of caste 
rules. They say they were originally Brahmins, though many 
of them have gone over to Muhammadanism and others do 
not enjoy any of the privileges of Brahmans. They suffered 
intolerable social persecution for more than two centuries, till 
their condition became very depressed. They had been living 
in that miserable condition when the message of the Brahmo 
Samaj reached them indirectly between 1860 and 1863. How 
it reached them and when it reached first, I cannot say. 
However, the declared principles of the Samaj raised hopes in 
them of sympathetic treatment and their leading men met 
together, and drafted a letter for transmission to the leaders 
of the Brahmo Samaj, with which a few men from amongst 
themselves were deputed to Calcutta in 1864. The reader has 
been already told of this visit in the previous history. 

They met with ready welcome in Calcutta from 
Keshub Chunder Sen and his friends. Pandit 
Bijaykrishna Goswami, who was then just entering 
upon his missionary career and was full of the fervour 
of first love, at once took up their cause and offered to proceed 
to the village to make enquiries on the spot and form an idea 
of the exact field of operation by personal observation. He 
went to the village and found that nearly two hundred families 
were living under that social degradation. ‘ Many of them 
were agriculturists, some earned their livelihood by mean 
crafts, but most of them were living in abject poverty. 
Bijaykrishna was deeply moved by their poverty and degra¬ 
dation and decided to make their amelioration a special part 
of his mission operations for sometime* He returned to 
Calcutta and soon succeeded in inducing some young men 
who offered themselves for the service of the Samaj to accom¬ 
pany him to Bag-anchra to open a regular field of mission 
work in that village. Amongst them the names of 
Babus Trailokyanath Sanyal, known at present as Bhai 
Trailokyanath Sanyal, the singing apostle of the 
New Dispensation, and Govinda Chandra Roy, who 
subsequently settled down at Agra, may be specially 
mentioned. The advent of the young workers marked 
a new era for the people there. Something like a little 
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.chool was opened, w^e^e some of Bijaykrishna’a yo„„g 
associates became teachers; the custom of week y divine 
service was introduced, to which men and women began to 
flock. Bijaykrishna. who was a medical student himseif, also 
began to visit sick people in their houses, treating them 
gratuitously ; and something like a Sangat Sabha was estab¬ 
lished where the village people began to gather for oral 
instruction in the principles of the new faiih. 

The work was going on well, but the services of Bijay¬ 
krishna were required in other spheres of work. Owing to the 
fewness of mission workers at that time, his presence was felt 
to be necessary in Calcutta and other places. Thus he was 
obliged to temporarily withdraw himself from Bag-anchra. 
Some of his associates were left by him there to carry on 
the work. During his absence the zeal of the young workers 
seems to have cooled down. It might have been also partly 
due to the breaking out ol malarious fever in the Jessore 
District at about that time. The work suffered from the 
departure of Bijaykrishna and his associates. But the 
Bag-anchra Samaj continued to exist and a number of the 
Mallik families remained steadfast to the cause. Bijaykrishna. 
though temporarily transferred, had always an eye on Bag-an- 
chra, which became his favourite place of resort and whither 
he returned whenever he could make time from his other 
duties, so that he became almost a patron saint of the 
Bag-anchra B ahmos, who clung to him as to a father and 
stuck to him through all the varying fortunes of the whole 
movement. 

After the man-worship agitation of 1868 and Bijay- 
krishna's temporary separation from Keshub Ghunder Sen's 
party, he preferred the quiet of Bag-anchra life to more ex¬ 
citing events of the metropolis and began to spend longer 
intervals in that village. After Mr. Sen's return from England 
in 1870, when the charity section and the young ladies' school 
were opened in Calcutta under the Indian Reform Association 
established by Mr. Sen in 1871, Bijaykrishna earnestly took up 
the work of both these institutions and threw himself into 
it with ^so much enthusiasm, that his health gave way and 
he was stricken down with a serious malady which made hina 
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unfit for active missionary operations. In this state he retired 
to his quiet retreat at Bag-anchra and there threw new life into 
the Samaj by his ministrations. It was a spiritual revival 
for the Brahmo families living there and they felt themselves 
immensely benefited. This time he was accompanied by 
Yogmaya, his good wife, whose noble example and influence 
operated upon the families and drew thenl more closely into 
the BrahmD Samaj Women's meetings were organised under 
her, where she would orally expound the principles of the 
Brahmo Samaj, Bijaykrishna was at Bag-anchra. when the 
Cooch Behar marriage controversy broke out in 1878. From 
there he sent in a letter of protest against that marriage, 
which finally led to the severence of his connection with 
Mr. Sen's party. He subsequently joined the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj as one of its missionaries. The Bag-anchra Brahmos, as 
his faithful adherents, followed him into the Sadharan Samaj.' 
They still belong to it, though the number of families, owing 
to the spread of malaria and other causes, has lately fallen off 
considerably. Under the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, Babu Aghor- 
nath Mukherjee, during his short career of missionary life, 
made Bag-anchra his home for some time and resumed much 
of the work left by Pandit Bijaykrishna Goswami. But that 
was again interrupted soon after by his resigning the post of 
missionary and seeking employment elsewhere. Since then the 
Bag-anchra families have received no special attention from the 
ruling authorities of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. They are still 
spiritually united with that body and are working with them. 
Many of their men and women have been married according 
to the reformed rites and are rearing up in different parts of the 
country children devoted to Brahmo principles. Some of them 
have settled down in Calcutta and are regul?r attendants at the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj gatherings The village is an interest¬ 
ing field for experiment in preaching a highly spiritual faith 
like Brahmoism amongst simple people. And the little ex¬ 
perience we have in that line is certainly encouraging ; for 
though diminished in number, the Bag-anchra families are a 
standing monument of the successful mission operations of 
the Samaj 

One of these Bag-anchra men, the late Sasadhar Haidar, 
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was sent to Oxford, England, as a Manchester Scholar, to be 
trained as a Brahmo preacher. He had come over to Calcutta 
from Bag>anchra in his childhood, found shelter in a Brahmo 
family, received his early training under the eyes of some lead¬ 
ing'' men of the Samaj, and won universal good opinion by the 
excellent qualities of his character. When he offered himself 
for training in England, the leaders of the Samaj gladly accep¬ 
ted that offer and helped him towards carrying out his object. 
But alas, he did not live long enough to return to his field of 
work. He was by nature modest and bashful, never letting 
others know the exact condition of his life. It is quite possible 
that during his residence in a foreign land, he had to go 
through many privations which told very seriously upon his 
health. With that enfeebled constitution he started on his 
homeward journey. On his way he visited Germany, where 
he died two or three years ago. The Bag-anchra men have 
deeply mourned over his loss ; all their hopes about finding a 
valued worker from amongst themselves have been dashed-to 
the ground. I hope the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj will soon 
attend to the spiritual care-taking of these families. 

BARANAGAR BRAHMO SAMAJ. 

Next after Bag-ar.chra, an effort was made at Baranagar, 
in the northern suburbs of Calcutta, to take the message of the 
Brahmo Samaj to the working classes, to the uneducated 
masses. Much of that effort was due to Babu Sasipada Banerji, 
an inhabitant of that place, who has acquired a name and 
fame. The short history of the Baranagar Samaj is the 
following : 

Babu Sasipada Banerji, who belongs to an influen¬ 
tial middle-class Brahmin family of the place, began to take 
interest in progressive and reformatory movement as early as 
1864.He founded a girls’ school and, following perhaps the 
example of Calcutta leaders like Pyaricharan Sarkar of blessed 
memory, a'so organised a Temperance Association during that 
year. The inaugural meeting of this Society was opened with 
earnest prayer, which experiment was novel and attractive, and 
meetings for weekly prayer were decided upon as an experi- 
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ment. This, properly speaking, was the beginning of the 
Baranagar Samaj. Then came his conversion and his out and 
out advocacy of the cause of Brahmoism in 1865. In that year 
he attended Keshub Ghunder Sen’s lecture on Struggle for Jteli- 
gious Independence and Progress in the Brahmo Samaj and was 
mightily shaken. He discarded his sacred Brahmanical thread, 
joined the progressive section of the Brahmo Samaj, and founded 
the Baranagar Brahmo Samaj. Then commenced bitter social 
persecution* People rose against him and his girls’ school, and 
began to oppose him at every step. However, he remained 
firm and went on developing his ideas. With the aid of the 
Brahmo leaders of Calcutta, the Samaj work went on with 
unabated vigour. A Mandir was built on a piece of land 
offered by one of the members and was duly consecrated in 
1869, when Mr, Sen paid a visit and conducted the evening 
service. Mr. Banerji went to England soon after with his wife 
and brought new ideas and fresh enthusiasm. His desire for 
doing something for the working people was wonderfully 
strengthened. Previously to his departure for England he had 
commenced work amongst the mill-hands of the Baranagar 
mill from 1869 by opening night schools amongst them ; but 
his ideas were certainly further developed during his resi¬ 
dence in England. In 1870 a Working Men’s Club was estab¬ 
lished, which went a great way to spread culture and enlighten¬ 
ment amongst the working people'of Baranagar. Brahmo Samaj 
workers from Calcutta, men like the late Mr. Dwarkanath 
Ganguli and Babu Krishnakumar Mitia, would visit this Club 
and deliver discourses for the moral and spiritual enlighten-' 
ment of the members. As the result of these efforts, many of 
these working men became sympathisers of the Brahmo Samaj 
and began to attend its services. In order to teach them habits 
of moderation and economy, something like a Savings Bank 
was opened, and was largely utilized by many working men. 
These and similar efforts were productive of very good results. 
There was a decided improvement in the moral condition of 
these men. Many of them shunned intemperance and bad 
company, which are so prevalent amongst the mill-hands of 
almost all the mills of this province. Let a man just pay a 
visit some Saturday evening to the quarters where these men 
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and women reside and a horrible sight will surely meet his eyes, 
of men and women drunk and disorderly and quite unable to 
take care of themselves. The Baranagar Brahmo Samaj, 
through the exertions of Mr. Banerji, has saved many from 
that miserable lot. 

After his return from England, Mr. Banerji, with the 
help of some associates, began to publish a working man's 
journal called the Bharat Sramajibi or The Indian Workman, 
which for some time was kept up for the enlightenment of 
these classes and also for enlisting popular sympathy on their 
behalf. 

There were other things done in the way of awakening 
nterest in religious discussions and in philanthropic efforts, 
n 1873 a Society called the Sadharan Dharma Sabha, perhaps 
the fore-runner of Mr. Banerji's present Devalaya, was estab¬ 
lished for the independent discussion of religious truths. It 
worked for some time and was then abolished. In 1887 a 
Widow’s Home for the reception and education of Hindu 
widows was established, and was carried on for nearly twelve 
years. 

The members of the Samaj bore witness to their forward 
movement in several other ways. They celebrated many 
widow-marriages and inter-marrages, Mr. Banerji himself 
marrying a widow of another caste ; social gatherings and 
excursion parties were frequently organised to which Calcutta 
Brahmos would be invited ; special lectures with the help of 
magic lanterns were delivered for women and children ; and 
singing processions of working men were often led out to subur¬ 
ban gardens, where the whole day would be spent in pleasant 
social intercourse. Some of these processions have been al¬ 
ready noticed in connection with the anniversary festivals of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Much of these useful operations 
have been unavoidably suspended since Mr. Banerji has left 
the town for residence in Calcutta. But the work amongst the 
working men is being kept up with the help of a working 
men’s committee, and the Baranagar Institute, which has now 
come to be called the Sasipada Institute, is still being used as 
the meeting place of the advanced section of these working 
people. The advanced ideas have taken root amongst them 
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and many of them still continue to take an active interest in 
the work of the Brahmo Samaj. 

At present the Baranagar work forms a part ot the 
Calcutta work of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, and preachers 
are regularly sent there by them, 

THE KHASI MISSION 

Now 1 must proceed to briefly review the short but 
interesting history of the Khasi Mission of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj with its headquarters at Cherrapunji on the 
Khasi Hills. The reader has been already told how a number 
of people from Sheila, a station on those hills, applied to the 
Shillong Brahmos to let them know something about the prin¬ 
ciples of the Brahmo Samaj ; how the latter sent that letter to 
the Executive Committee of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj ; how 
the Committee in their turn, deputed Babu Nilmani Chakra- 
varti, one of their mission-workers, to proceed to Shillong to 
ascertain matters by personal enquiry ; and how the interest of 
the latter was awakened in the condition of the hill people and 
he decided to give his services for them. 

The mission was duly founded in 1889. Brother Nilmani 
at once made up his mind to live amongst them, to be one of 
them and to do everything in his power to educate and elevate 
them. He took his first abode at Shillong, the headquarters of 
the Hills ; but within a short time transferred his sphere of 
work to Cherrapunji, where a regular mission centre has been 
built up in course of time. He commenced his work by taking 
to the earnest study of the Khasi language, over which he soon 
acquired mastery, and began to hold weekly services and con¬ 
versational meetings with the people in their own language. 
As a part of his regular work, he opened something like a chari¬ 
table homoeopathic dispensary, where he daily distributed medi¬ 
cine to poor people. Within a short time the hill people began 
to look upon him as their true friend and benefactor and men 
and women began to flock to the services of the Samaj. The 
movement has gone on ever since, till the number of Brahmos 
who have joined the communion has risen to nearly 500. 
Samajes have come to be established amongst the hill people in 
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other stations than Cherrapunji. The number of these branch 
Samajes has come up to 12 up to this time [1911] and 
Brahmoism may be fairly said to have taken root amongst these 
people. 

Almost all these branch Samajes have a variety of institu¬ 
tions attached to them for propagatory and other work, all 
carried on by the Khasis themselves, a great proof of the 
success of the Mission. A list of these branch Samajes is given 
below. ' 

1. Mawblei Brahmo Samaj (Cherrapunji) This is the 
head-quarters of the Mission. Institutions attached to it: 

(1) Women's Samaj (2) Children’s Samaj. (3) The Sangat. 
(4) The Children’s School. (5) The Weekly Conversational 
Meeting, (ft) The Homoeopathic Dispensary. (7) The 
weekly family prayer meetings. (8) A weekly prayer meet¬ 
ing in a neighbouring village called Mawkisiem. (Has got a 
mission house). 

2. Nongrim Brahmo Samaj. Institution : a school. (No 
Mandir) 

3. Nongthymmai Brahmo Samaj (Mawsmai). Institution : 
a school. (Has got a Mandir). 

4. Mawlong Brahmo Samaj. Institution : the Sangat and 
a weekly night meeting. (Has got a Mandir). 

5. Sasarat Brahmo Samaj. (No Mandir), 

6 Nongwar Brkhmo Samaj. (No Mandir). 

7. Laitkynsew Brahmo Samaj. Institution : a dispen¬ 
sary. (Has got a small mission house, but no Mandir). 

8. Mawstoh Brahmo Samaj. Institutions . (1) Sangat, 

(2) Women’s meeting, (3) Weekly conversational meetings. 
(Has got a Mandir). 

9. Sohlap Brahmo Samaj. Institutions : Sangat, women’s 
meeting, weekly conversational meetings, (Has got a Man¬ 
dir), 

10. Disong Brahmo Samaj (Shelia). (Has got a Mandir). 

11. Wahlong Brahmo Samaj. Institutions : Sangat and 
weekly family prayer meeting. (Has got a small house for 
meetings). 

12. Mawkhar Brahmo Samaj (Shillong). Institutions: 
Dispensary, a Bengali class. (Has got a Mandir). 
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Nor is Brother Nilmani single-handed in his work at 
present. Five young men have come forward to offer them- 
selves for service under him. The first of them is Sriman 
Umesh Chandra Chaudhuri. He is a native of Sylhet. Umesh 
Chandra is an old worker. He was for some time connected 
with the Rammohun Roy Seminary of Bankipur as a teacher, 
whence he has transferred his services to the Khasi Hills. 
The second is Sriman Surjamani Roy, a Khasi by birth, who 
is in charge of four neighbouring Samajes, with Laiikynsew as 
his headquarters, The third and the fourth are Srimans 
Rohinikanta Roy and Ashwathama Roy, working under Nilmani 
Chakravarti at Cherrapunji. The fifth is Sriman Bangsa- 
bhushan Roy, who has graduated from Dr. M. M. Bose’s 
Homoeopathic School and is stationed at Mawkhar in 
Shillong. 

With the help of these the work of the Khasi Mission is 
going on with vigour at present. Brahmoism has taken hold of 
these hill tribes and has organised itself as a distinct 
influence. 

It is also a noteworthy fact that the Khasi Mission has 
been indirectly useful towards the modification of the educa¬ 
tional system on the Khasi Hills. The representations of our 
missionary were accepted and several changes have been 
introduced into that system. His exertions have also been 
incessant towards checking the course of intemperance 
amongst the hill people, from which they are horribly 
suffering. 

After narrating the brief histories of the above-mentioned 
three Samajes where work was done amongst the uneducated 
classes, I proceed to give historical sketches of the Samajes of 
some of the presidency towns of Northern and Southern 
India. 


PUNJAB BRAHMO SAMAJ 

In the early sixties there was awakening of new life at 
Lahore. There came to reside there a remarkable up-country 
Bengali gentleman, namely. Pandit Navina Chandra Rai (thus 
he spelt his own name) whose distinguished career has already 
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been noticed. He settled down at Lahore in connection with 
his official duty, in the prime of life, with his mind full 
of new ideas, and with a heart longing to be of some service 
to his fellowmen. His long and earnest studies in our old 
scriptures and his solitary meditations had imbued his mind 
with deep spiritual longings, which he impressed on all who 
came in contact with him. The largeness of his heart and his 
broad sympathies drew all to him. To the Punjabis he was 
a Punjabi, speaking their language like his mother-tongue and 
loving and admiring them truly for the noble qualities of their 
character. 

The advent of this man drew around him a number of 
kindred souls from amongst the domiciled Bengalis and 
educated Punjabis. He was something like a link between 
them. By his natural humility, unfeigned goodness, and quiet 
disposition he won over many hearts and a party soon formed 
around him to carry forward the ideas promulgated by him. 
At this stage the message of the Brahmo Samaj reached the 
Punjab, and Navina Chandra at once found in it the message 
of deliverance for his country and his people. He succeeded 
in imparting that conviction to a number of souls and the 
Punjab Brahmo Samaj was founded in 1863. The names of 
all who joined in this first movement, both Bengalis and 
Punjabis, are not remembered, but we have a distinct 
recollection of a number of Punjabis who took a leading part 
in the work of the Samaj at this early stage. 

Fiist, there was Lala Sobharam, a modest, good, and 
pious soul, who brought with himself public esteem into the 
movement. Secondly, there was Lala Sardharam, who is, per¬ 
haps, still living, who by his practical wisdom served as a chief 
counsellor Thirdly, there was Lala Gandamal, who was deep, 
earnest and dutiful by his nature and assisted greatly in raising 
and administering the funds. Fourthly, there was Pandit 
Basantaram, an upcountry young man who had risen to culture 
and attainments by his own exertion and was a friend and 
fellow-worker of N. C. Rai, at about this time or shortly after¬ 
wards. Amongst Bengalis two names occur to me, who render¬ 
ed valuable help to N. C. Rai in organising the Samaj work. 
They were Babus Ramcbandra Singh and Harachandra 
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Majumdar, Whether they had a hand in starting the Samaj or 
not, I cannot say, but they were most active during the seven¬ 
ties and helped N. C. Rai a good deal in carrying on its work. 
Then there was Lala Ramchand, another Punjabi who might 
have joined the Samaj at this time, but was a prominent figure 
in the following decades. 

With the help and co-operation of these friends N. G. 
Rai started the Punjab Samaj, and threw himself into its work 
in the early si^cties. 

The new awakening of Punjab life became manifest not 
only in the establishment of the Punjab Brahmo Samaj, but 
also in the establishment of other associations. At about that 
time or shortly after, there was established a public association 
called the Siksha Sabha or the Educational Society, whose obje¬ 
cts were, first, the spread of culture amongst the educated class¬ 
es and secondly, the promotion of female education in the 
Punjab. Navina Chandra was associated with that society and 
in company with another ditinguished Bengali resident of 
Lahore, subsequently known as Rai Bahadur Chandranath 
Mitra, had an active hand in carrying on its work. 

The new awakening was also visible in the establishment 
of another religious society which ultimately became something 
like a rival of the Punjub Brahmo Samaj. It was called the 
Sat-Sabha. It was started with the object of spreading 
advanced religious knowledge based on the ancient Hindu 
scriptures. People at first took it to be a branch of the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta, and it was also so reported in the 
papers of the Calcutta Samaj ; but Lala Biharilal, the founder 
and leader of the Sat-Sabha. objected to be called a Brahmo, 
and cried down in his preachings the principles of the Brahmo 
Samaj. Yet at the meetings of his Sabha he conformed to the 
modes of singing, religious reading and formal stotra or 
adoration. 

In the midst of that general awakening the Brahmo Samaj 
appeared with a new message which roused up opposition. 
For the first few years not more than a score of men were its 
adherents. Invited by the members of the Samaj, Brahma- 
nanda Keshub Chunder Sen paid his first visit to the Punjab 
during the year 1867 and roused up a new spirit by his dis- 
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courses. The fire kindled thereby was further lighted up, 
within a short time, by a visit of Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore, who came to spend some time on the Murree Hills 
and visited some stations in the Punjab. 

From 1869 the members, though few in number, began 
to publish a monthly journal called the Jnan Pradayini 
Patrika or The True-knowledge*giving Journal, which con¬ 
tained selections from our old books inculcating advanced 
theism. They also published a book of prayer in two langu¬ 
ages, and two little booklets in the Punjabi language, one called 
Brahmadharma and the other Atma-TattvaVidya or 
Enquiry into the inner nature of the Soul. 

In 1871 Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, the far-famed missionary 
of the Brahmo Samaj of India, accompanied by Babu 
Mahendranath Bose and perhaps Babu Umanath Gupta, two 
other missionaries of the same Samaj, visited Lahore, in the 
beginning of July and stayed there till the beginning of Octo¬ 
ber next, delivering lectures, holding conferences with the 
members, and otherwise strengthening their spiritual life. As 
an effect of his visit, a Reform Association was started, appar¬ 
ently in imitation of the Calcutta Society of that name and 
its work also was divided under five heads as in Calcutta. 
Babus Ramchandra Singh and Harachandra Majumdar were 
the main supports of that Association and tried their best to 
make it a success. How long that Association lasted, one can 
not say. Perhaps it died a slow and natural death like its 
brother of Calcutta ; but one good thing it did during the 
short period of its existence. The members of the Charity 
Section of the Association sent in a formal letter to all heads 
of Government and other offices, and to all well-to-do persons, 
to give preference to the blind, the maimed and the otherwise 
incapable amongst the street population, as punkha coolies in 
their offices and houses, during the hot season. Their very 
wise suggestion, it is said, was taken up by many offices and 
individuals. 

In 1872 Maharshi Devendranath Tagore once more 
visited Lahore and strengthened the spiritual life of the mem¬ 
bers of the Samaj by his ministrations, 
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The most important undertaking of the year 1872 was 
the opening of a list of subscriptions for the erection of a 
Mandir for the Samaj. Babu Ramchandra Singh, who a few 
years later joined Mr. Sen’s missionary body, was the Secretary 
of the Samaj in 1872. He took .charge of the collections. 
Subscriptions came forward from unexpected quarters. The 
foundations of the new Mandir were laid that very year, and it 
was duly consecrated next year. 

Mr* Sen once more visited Lahore in November 1873. He 
was hailed by all classes ; his discourses drew together large 
numbers, and the members of the Samaj were wonderfully 
strengthened. His lectures made such an impression on the 
public mind, that the members of the Anjuman-i-Punjab, a 
native Association to which many of the influential men of the 
station belonged, presented a formal address of welcome to Mr. 
Sen at one of their meetings. New members were added to 
the Samaj, one of whom. Pandit Kriparam, underwent the 
formal ceremony of initiation. 

During that year we hear of the existence and work of 
another Association apparently started for the furtherance of 
social progress. It was called Sat Riti Sabha or Association for 
the improvement of Morals. Pandit N. C. Rai was its General 
Secretary, but it was a society that represented all classes, both 
Hindus and Mahommedans. The aim and scope of its endea¬ 
vours were characteristic. It tried, for instance, to prohibit 
the singing of obscene songs by women in the public streets 
and in their own homes on occasions of marriages, the 
bathing of women in>a state of nudity in public places, and so 
on. Naturally enough many members of the Samaj were drawn 
into the membership of this Association by the example of 
N. C. Rai. But N. C. Rai did not live long in Lahore to carry 
on its work. He left in 1874 for public service in Calcutta. 

In April 1874 Maharshi Devendranath Tagore once more 
visited Lahore and encouraged the members of the Samaj 
by holding Divine Service in their Mandir. 

From this year we find the above-mentioned young man. 
Pandit Basantaram, taking active part in the Samaj work and 
delivering lectures. His learning and varied culture as well 
as the suavity of his manners won over many souls to the 
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Samaj and made him a tower of strength to the cause. He 
had been drawn into the Brahmo Samaj principally through the 
influence of Pandit N. C. Rai, and always carried that ideal 
before him. 

During that year also Babu Mahendranath Bose, missio¬ 
nary of the Brahmo Samaj of India, re-visited Lahore and 
stayed there nearly three months, strengthening and spiri¬ 
tually enlightening the members. 

In the beginning of 1875, Babu Ramchandra Singh 
left Lahore to join Mr. Sen's missionary body, leaving the 
Samaj secretaryship to Babu Harachandra Majumdar, another 
Bengali member of the Samaj. 

With Babu Harachandra Majumdar as Secretary, the 
Samaj members went on working with vigour and published an 
Upasana Paddhati or Guide for Divine Service in Hindi. 
But there was coming in a short time a new rival and a fresh 
struggle into the field. Pandit Dayanand Saraswati, the 
well-known founder of the Arya Samaj, paid his first visit to 
Lahore in that year, and by his lectures and discussion 
meetings succeeded in rousing interest in his cause amongst 
the educated Punjabis. 

The successful preachings of the founder of the Arya 
Samaj, leading away many who had been previously attending 
the Samaj meetings, made the members of that body anxious 
to secure the services of Mr. Sen once more, if possible. 
Pandit Dayanand left the station in August and in October 
Mr. Sen was called down from the Simla Hills, whither he had 
come. Mr. Sen complied with their earnest request and once 
more brought fresh enthusiasm to the cause. 

The Arya Samaj was duly organised at Lahore as a rival 
of the Brahmo Samaj, during the course of the next two years, 
with Lala Mulraj, who had earned distinction as the first Pun¬ 
jabi Premchand Roychand Scholar, as its President, and the 
new struggle began. But here on the Samaj side there were 
fresh accessions of earnest workers. First there came Dr* 
Brijlal Ghose ( so he spelt his name ), an up-country Bengali 
again, who was "t that time a Professor in the local Medical 
College, a man of position and influence in native society ; se¬ 
condly, there came Lala Beniprasad, a humble, pious and good 
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man, universally esteemed at the time ; thirdly, there came 
Pandit Shivnarayan Agnihotri, the teacher of a local educa> 
tional institution, who had been drawn into the Brahmo Samaj, 
as far as I remember, chiefly through the influence of Pandit 
N. G. Rai. He brought with himself new life and activity. With 
his advent the weekly gatherings of the Samaj, resembling the 
Calcutta Sangat, gained new attraction, and the weekly services 
also began to be attended by large numbers. His intelligent 
and active wife was a true help-mate to him in all kinds of 
reformatory work. Under her influence a new enthusiasm was 
generated amongst women. Many of them began to attend 
the Samaj services, and otherwise helped the progressive cause. 
In the midst of all this work the Gooch Behar marriage 
controversy brought on something like an internal division. 
When that controversy broke out, the Samaj members declared 
in favour of neutrality. But Pandit Agnihotri, who strongly 
inclined in favour of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj gave up his 
membership of the Punjab Samaj, which kept to the neutral 
policy, and established a private prayer-meeting of his own 
in his own house, where the congregation consisted, besides 
himself, of half a dozen men and women. He also entered 
upon propagatory work in right earnest. He established a 
society called the Samadarshi Sabha for spreading the light of 
theism to young men and college students : began to deliver 
lectures in the Siksha Sabha Hall ; paid occasional visits to 
Multan and other places ; and besides regularly publishing his 
monthly Urdu journal, Sirathar-i-Hind, which he had started 
almost from the time of his joining the Samaj, published a 
pamphlet criticising one of Swami Dayanand’s books, and also 
a book of theistic hymns. In the pages of the Birathar-i-Hind 
he entered into a terrible and mortal conflict with the Arya 
Samaj. 

Within a few years Pandit Agnihotri resigned his secular 
employment to be able to devote himself entirely to preaching 
work. He was ordained as a missionary of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj in 1881. He entered upon his missionary career 
with great zeal and drew around himself a number of young 
men, who gave up their secular employments to devote them¬ 
selves entirely to that work. But unfortunately differences 
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soon arose between Pandit Agnihotri and the Samaj members ; 
he withdrew himself from the Punjab Samaj; resigned his 
connection also with the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and started 
a Samaj of his own called the Dev Samaj. which seeks to instal 
the founder in the p'ace of the Supreme Being. 

As a consequence of the Gooch Behar marriage contro¬ 
versy, Pandit Agnihotri started a separate organisation of his 
own ; but the Samaj members on the other side, under the 
leadership of Dr. Brijial Ghose, braced themselves up for carry¬ 
ing on the ordinary work of the Samaj, with its standing insti¬ 
tutions. such as (1) a Sangat, (2) a ladies’ prayer meeting and 
(3) a society for the diffusion of theism. Mrs. Agnihotri, in 
spite of her husband’s resignation of his membership, conti¬ 
nued to be connected with the ladies’ prayer meeting, and 
rendered valuable help there. But alas ! she passed away 
soon- 

Let me conclude by narrating the principal events of the 
succeeding period. Besides the names mentioned above, soon 
after there came into prominence other men who added greatly 
to the strength of the Samaj during this period. I shall men¬ 
tion only a few of these names ; of course there were others 
whose services were also useful to the Samaj. First, there 
was Lala Kashiram, a devout soul who has given his adhe¬ 
rence to the New Dispensation. There was Lala Rullaram 
Bhimbhat, a simple-hearted, genuinely pious man, who was 
a close friend of Lala Kashiram and sided with him. There 
was Bhai Chatar Singh, an earnest and active young man, who 
died a victim to his zeal ; and there was Brother Harbhagwan 
who was steady and unfailing in Samaj work. But the most 
active amongst the Samaj leaders during this and the succeed¬ 
ing period were Prof. Ruchiram, a Professor of the local college 
and Babu Abinash Chandra Majumdar, an up-country Bengali 
who came to reside at Lahore towards the middle of the eighties. 
All these combined to carry on the Samaj work vigorously. 
The weekly services and the Sangat meetings began to be 
largely attended, a number of tracts were published, and the 
enthusiasm of the members found vent in many forms of 
philanthropic activity. 
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During the eighties and nineties the Samaj was visited by 
men like Sadhu Aghornath* Bhais Mahendranath Bose. Uma* 
nath Gupta, etc,, of the New Despensation, and by the present 
writer, as a missionary of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, more 
than once. The Samaj members, in pursuit of their policy of 
neutrality, accorded welcome to all and equally availed them¬ 
selves of their ministrations. 

In 1885 a girls' school known as the A. V. Girls’ School 
was opened ; and relief operations were organised on more than 
one occasion of public distress. 

In 1892 Babu A. C. Majumdar started a Purity Associa¬ 
tion for the furtherance of the ideas of temperance and purity 
amongst the educated Punjabis and began to publish a paper 
called The Purity Servant in connection with it. It was kept 
up for about 14 years. He also represented the philanthropic 
side of Brahmoism in the Punjab. He raised money on several 
occasions for distribution of relief to sufferers from famine and 
the earthquake and kept up something like a Charitable 
Homoeopathic Dispensary in the Samaj compound, where he 
treated many poor people every morning. Latterly after his 
retirement from public service, Babu A. C. Majumdar, at the 
special request of the organisers of the Dharampur Hospital 
for consumptive patients, gave himself for that work and was 
in charge of it for some time. Recently he has made over that 
charge to others and wants to devote hinnself entirely to the 
work of a preacher. He has been accepted as a worker of the 
Sadhanasram and will stay at Lahore, taking up his old work 
of spiritual ministration in Bengali families, and otherwise 
strengthening the work of the Samaj. 

During this period other members of the Samaj were also 
active. Lala Raghunath Sahay, an active member of the Samaj, 
published in Urdu the lives of Raja Rammohun Roy, Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore and Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen 
and also a number of tracts in Urdu. 

Lala Kashiram, the esteemed member noticed before, has 
been a leading figure during this period. He conducted for 
for some time papers called Bidhan-badi and Theist and also 
published a number of tracts in English. 
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In 1892 happened an event which brought new strength 
to the Punjab Samaj. Bhai Prakash Dev, an up-country man 
by birth, had given up his secular employment and joined 
Pandit Agnihotri’s Dev Samaj in the beginning of 1892. But 
within a few months he found it difficult to accept some of the 
new developments of Pandit Agnihotri's creed, and differences 
arose that ultimately compelled him to sever his connection 
with that Samaj. He left Lahore in the month of October of 
that year and went to Calcutta to join the Sadhanasram of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. Whep he left the Dev Samaj, Bhai 
Sundar Singh, a Sikh follower of that Samaj* also seceded from 
Pandit Agnihotri and accompanied him in his visit to Calcutta. 
A ready welcome was accorded to both of them by the Asram 
authorities. From this time, for some years, Bhai Prakash Dev 
worked at Arrah and Bankipur and other places, occasionally 
visiting the Punjab. In 1898 both these workers settled down 
at Lahore, establishing a branch of the Asram there. Bhai 
Sundar Singh, who was in charge of the Lahore Asram during 
the absence of Bhai Prakash Dev, on account of failing health, 
started a little body of fellow-believers for special spiritual cul¬ 
ture, called the Sadhak Mandali, and along with Pandit Girdhar 
Rai, another secessionist from the Dev Samaj, and Lala Raghu- 
nath Sahay, re-started an Urdu fortnightly paper called the 
Brahmo Pracharak, from January 1899. From 1900 Bhai 
Prakash Dev permanently settled down at Lahore and began 
his preaching tour to different stations in that province. Then 
his work began in right earnest. A pretty large number of 
men and women underwent the ceremony of initiation at his 
hands ; a young men's society for the promotion of spiritual 
culture was started, of which Lala Raghunath Sahay became 
the prime mover and house to house visitations and family 
ministrations were also carried on with some regularity. 

Bhai Prakash Dev's labours have called forth general 
response. Two young men, Brothers Sitaram and Bihatilal 
Basudev, has given up their secular work and have joined Bhai 
Prakash Dev's mission. Nearly 13 or 14 books and tracts, all 
Prakash Dev's writings, have been published and have found 
general appreciation. Two branch Samajes, one at Rawalpindi 
and another at Sialkot, have been organised and strengthened, 
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chiefly through the exertions of the above-mentioned two 
helpers ; and a Samaj Mandir has been erected at Rawalpindi, 
for which Biharilal Basudev has travelled over the country and 
raised the necessary funds. Lala Raghunath Sahay and others, 
who have given their adherence to the Sadhanasram under 
Bhai Prakash Dev, are carrying on its work with great zeal and 
a piece ot land has been secured, where a house for the Asram 
is to be built within a short time. 

Nor have the members of the Samaj been altogether 
neglectful of the claims of the depressed poor upon themselves. 
A few years back a night school for the working class was 
opened under the direction of Lala Raghunath Sahay and is 
still being maintained. 

When work was going on like this, there came another 
event which added further strength to the Samaj. Sardar Dayal 
Singh, the son and heir of Sardar Lehna Singh of Majithia, who 
had been an earnest friend of the Samaj from the early seven¬ 
ties, left by his will the main portion of his estates for the 
encouragement of educational and other work in the Punjab 
on theistic lines. A few years ago, a college in his name was 
started by the trustees of the Dayal Singh Fund, amongst whom 
members of the Punjab Samaj like Professor Ruchiram and 
Babu Abinash Chandra Mujumdar form the majority. This 
College has brought together, as teachers, several theists 
from Bombay and Bengal, whose presence at Lahore and 
participation in the work of the Samaj is a source of new 
strength to the cause. Of the new arrivals, Messrs. N. G. 
Welinkar and V. A. Sukhtankar from Bombay and Babu Bipin 
Bihari Shehanobis from Bengal deserve special notice. It is 
indeed a matter for rejoicing that both New Dispensationists 
and Sadharan Samaj men work hand in hand in promoting the 
objects of the Samaj ; and the Punjab Samaj stands at present 
on their combined strength. Lala Kashiram, who represents 
the New Dispensation Church, is backed by young men like 
Mr. Gopal Singh Chowla, who had been to England for 
finishing his education and i.s now a Professor of a local 
College, and also by Babu Bipin Bihari Shehanobis, who 
also went to the Manchester College. Oxford, to be trained 
as a Brahmo preacher, but who after his return fias chosen to 
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take up this teaching work. Then there are Bhai Prakash Dev, 
Lala Raghunatb Sahay, and Babu A. C. Majumdar, who present 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj cause. Besides these there is Lala 
Dharamdas Suri, a son, I think, of our old friend Lala 
Sobharam, and Professor Ruchiram Sahni, who are for up¬ 
holding the Samaj principle of neutrality and for making 
Lahore an independent centre of theistic influence in that 
Province. I see no reason why there should be a tug of war 
between the two parties. After keeping the Samaj principle 
of neutrality intact they may have their own spheres of action. 
Let them pursue their own courses without clashing against 
each other. 

With the aid of the exertions of the men mentioned 
above the Punjab Samaj has a fair prospect of uninterrupted 
usefulness in the future. 

BOMBAY PRARTHANA SAMAJ 

With the introduction of English education and the pro¬ 
gress of new ideas a new spirit had arisen amongst a number of 
educated young men of Bombay, just as it had done in Bengal. 
As early as 1849 a number of young men formed themselves 
into something like a secret association for the furtherance of 
liberal ideas. This association they called the Paramhansa Sabha. 
The breaking of caste was its main object in the beginning. At 
their meetings they would discuss all manner of reformatory 
projects and would end by partaking together meals prepared 
by persons of lower castes. 1 he hold of orthodox Hinduism 
on society having been stronger at the time in that presidency 
than in Bengal, the proceedings of this society were conducted 
with great privacy and in fact the principles of the association 
were known to the members alone and only by distant report to 
such sympathisers as were in contact with them. It was 
practically a freemasonry of reformers. Among the earnest 
members of this association, the two Turkhjud brothers, Dadoba 
Pandurang and Atmaram Pandurang, were the most prominent. 
But there were many others also who in after years took pro¬ 
minent part in the foundation of the Bombay Prarthana Samaj, 
such, for instance, as Mr. Bala Mangesh Wagle, Mr. Bhaskar 
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Hari Bhagavat. Mr. Narayan Mahadev Paramanand. Mr. Wasu* 
deva Babaji Nowrangay, all men prominently connected with 
the Prarthana Samaj work in after times. 

The Paramhansa Sabha under its severe vow of secrecy 
but feebly carried on its work till 1860, when it died a natural 
death. Foi six years after that there was no more effort on the 
part of educated men of Bombay to organise themselves into 
any reformatory party. During this period occurred the me¬ 
morable visit of Brahmananda Keshub Ghunder Sen to the 
Western Presidency in 1864. His impassioned discourses 
roused up fresh interest in the case of reform. In 1866 some 
of the old members of the Paramhansa Sabha held a meeting in 
the house of Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, and decided to found 
an Association that would publicly pledge itself to certain re¬ 
forms such as (1) open denunciation of the caste system, (2) the 
introduction of widow-remarriage, (3) the encouragement of 
female education, and (4) the abolition of child-marriage. The 
proposal of the public enunciation of these reforms caused a 
division amongst the organisers of the meeting and in conse¬ 
quence some of the old members of the Paramhansa Sabha 
withdrew from the new endeavour. 

But the majority of them stuck to their proposal and an 
Association v/as duly launched into existence with the avowed 
object of promoting the above-mentioned reformatory projects. 

The members of this Association after repeated meetings 
and discussions came to the conclusion of making religious re¬ 
form the basis of social reform and decided to organise a so¬ 
ciety for the promotion of the pure spiritual worship of the 
One True God. They were specially spurred on in this course, 
as far as my present information goes, by the earnest pleadings 
of Mr. Vaman Abaji Modak, a distinguished educational officer 
at that time, a man of deep piety and highly esteemed by all. 
Added to that was the new fervour generated in them by the 
utterances of the young Brahmo preacher from. Bengal. After 
several meetings and many deliberations they finally decided to 
establish a weekly prayer meeting, which was formally opened 
in the house of Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, on the 31st of March 
1867. 
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Four months later the fundamental articles of faith of 
the new Society were drawn up, and the members solemnly 
affixed their signatures to them ; the rules of the Samaj were 
framed and a Managing Committee was appointed. The arti¬ 
cles of faith as well as the rules of the Samaj underwent a fur¬ 
ther revision in 1875 and were finally settled in their, present 
form. 

t 

Mr. Sen paid his second visit to the Presidency within a 
short time after the formal organisation of the Prarthana 
Samaj, and considerably strengthened the efforts on its behalf. 

As a mark of the new zeal kindled by Mr. Sen it may be 
stated here that though the progress of ideas of social reform, 
at least in their practical aspects, was rather slow in this Pre¬ 
sidency from the beginning, more advanced spirits were not 
altogether wanting amongst the members. As early as the end 
of August 1870, we notice a reformed marriage, celebrated 
according to theistic rites, between Mr. Wasudev Babaji Now- 
rangay, a member of the Samaj and a young widow named 
Krishnabai, one of the ministers of the Samaj officiating at 
the ceremony. From the early seventies the Samaj showed 
marks of progressive prosperity. Mr. Mahadev Govind Ranade 
who was an educational officer in Bombay at that t me, was, I 
think, its first Secretary after its formal inauguration. He se¬ 
cured an appointment at Poona in 1871 and Mr. Vaman Abaji 
Modak came in to fill up his place. 

At about that time there came a Samaj worker from the 
Punjab, who gave a fresh impetus to the cause. It was no less 
a person than Pandit Navina Chandra Rai, the founder of the 
Punjab Brahmo Samaj, who visited Bombay in 1871. His dis¬ 
courses, though delivered in Hindi, were immensely liked by 
the members and roused up general interest in the Samaj. 

But Pandit N. G. Rai was not the only visitor during 
this period. Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, missionary of the Brahmo 
Samaj of India, also made a very successful tour in that Presi¬ 
dency towards the end of 1872, visiting Baroda and other 
places. He received a warm welcome from the members of 
the Samaj, the leading men amongst whom at the time were 
(1) Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, (2) Professor R. G. Bhandarkar, 
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(3) Bala Mangesh Wagle, (4) Narayan Mahadev Paramanand. 

(5) Wasudev Babaji Nowrangay, (6) Janardan Sakharatn Gadgil, 

(7) Bhaskar Hari Bhagavat, and (8) Sakharatn Arjun of the 
Grant Medical College. 

However, amongst these leading members, the services 
of Mr. Narayan Mahadev Paramanand were quite persistent 
and indefatigable. He requires a little more detailed 
notice. He had a wide and varied experience in life, 
which had planted him very firmly on the principles of theism. 
By nature he was quiet and modest and would not put himself 
forward to take the lead, but his earnest convictions and per¬ 
sistent energy helped the work of the Samaj from behind a 
good deal. His house was a meeting ground for the Samaj 
members, where important questions were tiiscussed and the 
lines of action laid down. When others occasionally gave way 
to despair and lost heart over the work, he was found to be 
hopeful and steady in his aims and efforts. In the matter of 
the building of the Mandir, for instance, whilst others were at 
sea as to the mode of raising the necessary funds, he quietly 
suggested the way and took to it with unflagging persistency 
till it was a success. Latterly, when confined to bed as an in¬ 
valid, his attention to the cause was abiding and unwearied, 
and though scarcely able to speak, he yet went on writing 
notes for the Subodha Patrika and giving his counsels to his 
friends. During this first stage of the existence of the Samaj 
his services were invaluable. What he did in point of practi¬ 
cal organisation of the work. Mr. B. M. Wagle supplemented 
by his spiritual ministrations. He was an open-hearted and 
generous man, loved and admired by all. He represented the 
the soul of the Samaj, as it were, during this period. 

The sermons and discourses of Mr. Mozoomdar kindled 
up new enthusiasm in the members, and a Theistic Association 
was founded in the month of December 1872. The Theistic 
Association started soon after the Subodha Patrika as a pice 
paper and opened a night school for the education of the 
masses. 

From the beginning of that year, the members had com¬ 
menced an effort for building a Mandir of their own. Upto 
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that time they had been holding their weekly services in a room 
in the grounds of an ice factory which had gone into liquida¬ 
tion, where a piece of land was available for purchase, as the 
future site of their intended chapel. They set themselves at 
work for the collection of funds for the purpose of building a 
chapel there. The members of the Samaj each contributed his 
one month's income, and an appeal was also made to friends 
and sympathisers of the movement. . That appeal met with a 
generous response from all classes, including the Rao of Kutch 
who contributed Rs. 1,000. More than Rs. 12,000 were 
collected within a short time and the foundations of the Man- 
dir were laid by the hands of Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar. On 24th 
April, 1874, the new Mandir was duly consecrated and the 
Prarthana Samaj found a home and abode for itself. 

After the consecration of the new Mandir and the public 
and formal inauguration of the Samaj in 1875, the members 
proceeded to found one institution after another for the pro¬ 
motion of philanthropic objects as well as for their own spiri¬ 
tual advancement. The Theistic Association, which bad been 
started in 1872 received a new impetus since the opening of 
the Prarthana Mandir. It was the object of this society to 
draw into friendly association such young workers as were 
willing to co operate with the members of the Samaj in philan¬ 
thropic and social works without formally joining that body as 
its members. This association had four lines of action in view : 
(1) the spread of culture and of liberal social ideas amongst 
women, (2) the spread of education amongst the backward 
and labouring classes ; (3) the propagation of liberal ideas 

generally by publication of tracts in the vernacular languages, 
and also by starting a weekly journal ; (4) the organisation of a 
charity section for helping the poor. Four committees had 
been appointed to carry out the above-mentioned four objects. 
A ladies' society, a night school for the working classes and 
the Subodha Patrika, the present weekly journal of the 
Samaj, were the results of the first efforts of the Association. 
The ladies' society assumed the name of the Arya Mahila 
Samaj, at the suggestion of Pandita Rama Bai, who was at 
that time connected with the Samaj and was taking an active 
part in its work. It is a matter of regret that her convictions 
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underwent a change in after years and she went over to the 
Christian Church. 

The first night school under this Association was started 
in 1873, and others were added in the course of succeeding 
years. At present their number is eight, situated in different 
parts of Bombay and counting more than three hundred 
pupils. They are mostly office peons, mill-hands and 
other laboureis. Systematic religious instruction is given by 
Mr. V. R. Shinde, the organiser of the Depressed Classes 
Mission in the Western Presidency and his friends. 

The Subodha Patrika first started as a pice-pa per in 
1873, at first used to be published as two papers in two verna¬ 
culars, Marathi and Gujarati ; but it had to be given up in that 
form within a short time and was subsequently started afresh 
in its present Anglo-Marathi form. 

The charity section mentioned above took up the great 
question of the feeding and lodgement of the infirm poor, but 
funds at the disposal of the members falling short, that project 
was given up in course of time. 

In 1874, Babu Mahendranath Bose, one of missionaries 
of the Brahmo Samaj of India, once more visited Bombay and 
stayed for some time trying to infuse the spirit of progressive 
Brahmoism into the minds of the younger section of the Samaj 
headed by men like W. B. Nowrangay. 

Yet there was another arrival during that year, if not 
exactly for the purpose of the Theistic Church, yet for propa¬ 
gating advanced ideas. Pandit Dayanand Saraswati came to 
Bombay during that year and made quite a sensation by 
preaching his new doctrines. As in Lahore so in Bombay, he 
took a line of departure from the principles of the Brahmo 
Samaj ; so there arose a little conflict, though Mr. Ranade and 
his friends were for uniting with the Arya Samaj mission. 

The year 1875 saw the advent of an earnest worker in the 
person of Mr. S P. Kelkar, who subsequently became a missio¬ 
nary of the Samaj. He formally joined the Samaj with his 
family, in the beginning of that year, during a special festival 
held by some members of the Samaj, corresponding to the 11th 
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of Magh festival in Calcutta. Mr. Manerikar, a member of 
the Samaj. who had discarded his Brahmanical thread, conduc¬ 
ted service on the occassion. As Mr. Kelkar is dead, I may 
noteHown here the high estimate that all who knew him for¬ 
med of his life and character. In him the Marathi nature of 
deep thought and sagacious insight was combined with the 
Bengali nature of rapturous impulse and head-long self-surren¬ 
der. He gave himself wholly and solely for the cause of the 
Samaj and the general cause of reform in that Presidency. 
After the death of his first wife, he married a widow according 
to theistic rites and with her entered upon a career of religious 
and social reform. His privations at times were great, but he 
bore all of them unflinchingly, bearing aloft the new banner. 
During his connection with the Bombay Prarthana Samaj, he 
was an indefatigable worker, carrying the new light far and 
wide, giving lectures and holding ministrations in the Samaj 
Mandir and contributing to the Marathi columns of the 
Subodha Patrika. Latterly, after resigning the post of missio¬ 
nary of the Prarthana Samaj, on account of some difference 
with the leading members, he settled down at Indore, and 
became absorbed in the invention of some improved machinery 
for the weaving industry, which he thought would save the 
poor artisans much needless trouble and expense. It possesed 
him like a passion, robbing him of sleep at night and of rest 
during the day. In that condition he passed away, leaving 
behind him his widow and a number of children, who are all 
taking interest in the Prarthana Samaj cause. 

When Mr. Kelkar and his friends were thus earnestly 
taking up the work of the Samaj, there came Pandit Navina 
Chandra Rai, temporarily transferred to Bombay in connection 
with his official duty. He lent his services to the Samaj, and 
began to deliver lectures in Hindi. 

At about this time we hear of the active co-operation in 
Samaj work of another distinguished man of the Western 
Presidency. It was Mr. Shankar Pandurang Pandit, a man who 
had acquired a name and fame for himself by his scholarship 
and his high position in life. He too brought new strength to 
the Samaj. 
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The year 1877 was marked by great activity on the part 
of the members of the Samaj. Mr. Bhaskar Hari Bhagavat 
was Secretary during the year. Under his fostering care the 
work of the three night schools started by the Theistic Associa¬ 
tion went on very satisLictorily, under the supervision of Mr. 
B. M. Wagle, the esteemed minister of the Samaj. The mem¬ 
bers also raised a large sain of money for distribution amongst 
the poor sufferers of the Orissa famine of that year. There was 
another good thing noticeable. A venerable member of the 
Samaj named Vikoba Lakshman kindly offered himself for 
service as a religious teacher of Brahmo children and began to 
visit houses every morning. When the renewed activity of the 
members was manifesting itself in the above manner, there 
once more appealed on the scene Mr. P. G. Mozoomdar, their 
well-known Missionary friend. This time Mr. Mozoomdar 
came with his wife, and stayed for nearly three months. He 
opened something like a ladies' class in his own house, where 
ladies belonging to the houses of the members of the Samaj 
would meet once a week, when instruction would be given to 
them with the aid of some male members of the Samaj. The 
ladies appreciated these meetings very much, and would muster 
strong on such occasions, and so great was their earnestness for 
such instruction that within a short time after the return of 
Mr. Mozoomdar to Calcutta they introduced the rule of meet¬ 
ing thrice a week instead of only once. 

But in the midst of all this agreeable work there arose a 
point of difference amongst the members of the Samaj. 
Almost from the day of the starting of the Samaj there was an 
under-current of feeling amongst a small section of the mem¬ 
bers of the Samaj in favour cf the adoption of the advanced 
principles of the progressive Brahmoism of Bengal. Perhaps Mr. 
Wasudev Babaji Nowrangay was one of them. There came in 
others of that persuasion in course of time. Mr. S. P. Kelkar, 
noticed before, perhaps sided with them. That under-current of 
feeling first manifested itself on the occasion of the anniversary 
of the Samaj held in 1876 in the shape of a curious Appeal prin¬ 
ted and circulated by some anonymous writer who subscribed 
his name as ‘‘Moral Courage and Reform*’, an appeal in which, 
amongst other things, there was the following exhortation : 
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Break through the barrier of caste. Don’t say that 
you have an old mother or father at home who will be 
grieved. Look upon all men as your brethren, and eat and 
drink from all hands just as freely in public. I entreat you 
to follow the dictates of your conscience in spite of trials 
temptations and excommunications. Reform and parti¬ 
cularly religious reform, and more particularly the worship 
of the Loving God, requires a great sacrifice which. 1 assure 
you, you are not prepared to make. 

That Appeal created some unpleasantness in the ranks of 
the older members, but did not lead to any practical result 
before the advent of Mr. Mozoomdar towards the end of 1877. 
When he arrived, he found a number of men bent upon 
imbibing a little more of progressive Brahmoism. Their first 
attempt, under his leadership, was to change the nanae of the 
Prarthana Samaj into that of the Brahmo Samaj. As a measure 
of reconciliation Mr. Mozoomdar pressed that point on the 
attention of the elder members, and held conferences with them 
on that subject. But the voice of men like Professor R. G, 
Bhandarkar, Mr. M. G. Ranade, Mr. B M. Wagle, Mr. N. M. 
Paramanand predominated in the end. They did not like the 
divided condition of Bengal Brahmoism and were not willing 
to identify themselves with it. Accordingly they decided to 
keep the Prarthana Samaj as a body apart from the Brahmo 
name and the Brahmo Samaj. This decision, however, was not 
liked by a number of young men, who soon after commenced 
an effort under the leadership of men like Messrs. N. B. 
Nagarkar and W. B. Nowrangay to organise a Samaj of their 
own, which they called the Brahmo Samaj of Bombay. They 
opened a weekly Prayer Meeting in another part of the town 
where they began to preach progressive Brahmoism. It was 
not a regular schism, for the members did not give up their 
connection with the present Samaj and went on working with 
it, conducting services and delivering lectures. As far as I 
remember, Shahji MaharaJ, a descendant of the Satara Raja, 
whose family, banished from the Maratha country, were living 
in Sind, but who had then returned to the southern country, 
sympathised with them and earnestly began to advocate their 
This revival Samaj, which finally became something 
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like a branch of the New Dispensation Church, had a short 
career and died a natural death by about 1884 or 1885, after the 
death and the departure of the first leaders to other spheres of 
work. 

During 1881 Bombay received mainly missionary visits 
from Calcutta. Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar once more went there 
and stayed for a short time. Bhai Amritalal Bose, another 
missionary of Mr. Sen, also visited it on his way to the Madras 
Presidency. The present writer also, as a missionary of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, went there to celebrate the marriage 
of Bipinchandra Pal, the well-known speaker and political 
agitator, with a Bengali Brahmin widow in the Prarthana Samaj 
Mandir. 

A Sangat Sabha was established during that year for the 
religious intercourse of the members. For a time some 
prominent members of the Samaj. qualified alike by their 
education and their social influence to lead younger members, 
took part in its proceedings, and it showed every sign of vitality 
and progress. But that interest slackening in course of time, 
the presence of the prominent members became rare and the 
institution suffered decline. 

From 1882 Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar, now Sir Narayan 
Ganesh Chandavarkar, and the present President of the Samaj, 
began to take active part in the Samaj work. He had just 
finished his distinguished university career, and had entered 
upon the legal profession, where he was already making a mark. 
His lectures and discourses from this time began to draw large 
crowds. 

Pandita Rama Bai, who was then staying at Poona, also 
came to Bombay during that year, and by her sermons, 
discourses, Puran preachings and her conversations, roused up 
fresh interest amongst women. A ladies' society called the 
Arya Mahila Samaj was established in the month of November 
of that year. She again visited the place in March next, and 
tried to keep up the work she had commenced. But she left 
the country for America shortly after. Her subsequent career 
is well-known to Indian readers and 1 need not record it 
here. 
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Another important work of the Samaj during the year 
1882 is worthy of mention. During that year the members 
of the Samaj took official charge of the Pandharpur Orphanage, 
first started by one of their members. The following is a short 
history of that institution : 

In 1876-77 there was a terrible famine in some 
parts of the Southern Maratha country specially in the 
Sholapur District. Many children became orphans. 
Rao Saheb Lalshankar Umiashankar, a member of the 
Prarthana Samaj, at present a leading figure in the Ahmedabad 
Samaj, happened to be stationed at Pandharpur at that time 
as the Subordinate Judge of the place. He interested himself 
on behalf of these homeless orphans, appealed to the generous 
public and raised nearly Rs. 13,020 to open an orphanage 
for them. An orphanage was started in due course and was 
carried on by a local committee for some time till during this 
year the Prarthana Samaj of Bombay undertook the official 
charge of supervision. Ir is at present managed by a paid 
Superintendent under the direction of a local managing com¬ 
mittee. The Orphanage, though originally started for the 
famine orphans, soon came to be associated with another kind 
of work, namely, the prevention of infanticide. Pandharpur 
being a place of Hindu pilgrimage, Hindu widows in a state of 
disgrace, in consequence of the custom of enforced widowhood, 
visit this famous place on pretence of a pilgrimage and there 
secretly ease themselves of their burdens with the aid of mid¬ 
wives skilled in the nefarious art, or put their infants to death 
soon after their birth and then return to their houses to escape 
discovery. The founders of the Orphanage soon felt them¬ 
selves called upon to open their doors for this class of illegiti¬ 
mately born infants, and also gradually for such widows in 
in disgrace. The institution, practically speaking, has divided 
itself into two departments of work, namely the Orphanage 
and the Distressed Widows* Refuge. Both these departments 
are in a working order and are in receipt of an annual munici¬ 
pal grant of Rs. 500. It is satisfactory to note that girls and 
young women from the Orphanage have found their way to 
happy wedded lives ; and a large number of boys have received 
education and have been fitted out for active work in life. 
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Mr. S. P. Kelkar, of whom I have spoken already, offered 
himself as a missionary of the Samaj during that year [ 1882 ] 
and was gladly accepted by the members. He threw himself 
enthusiastically into his work and began to visit interior 
stations. His services were very useful in rousing up a spirit 
of reform, wherever he went It is a matter of regret to state 
here that some unhappy difference with the managing body of 
the Samaj led him to resign his post of missionary in 1891, 
and he retired to Indore and began to work in connection 
with a mill and there he died. 

Let me now hasten to briefly record the succeeding 
history. 

In 1898 a new missionary was appointed in the person (»!' 
Mr. Shivaram Narayan Gokhale, a universally esteemed devout 
man who had previously worked under Pandita Rama Bai, and 
might have been influenced by her in joining the Samaj. When 
he gave himself for mission-work, he became eminently useful 
towards keeping up the Samaj interest in the scattered families 
by regularly visiting them in their houses and expounding the 
principles of pure and spiritual religion to the ladies and child¬ 
ren of these families. He soon transferred his services to 
Poona, where he is at present [ 1911 ] engaged in similar 
work. 

In the year 1903 Mr. V. R. Shinde, who had received 
his education in the Poona Fergusson College, and had been 
sent from there to the Manchester College, Oxford, a few years 
back, to be trained as a theistic preacher, came and joined the 
Bombay Prarthana Samaj and was accepted as its missionary. 
Soon after his joining the Samaj as a missionary, Mr. Shinde 
began to reside with his family in the Rammohun Roy Asram 
in the compound of the Samaj and threw himself ardently into 
the Samaj work, and from 1904 started a new institution called 
the Class for Liberal Religion, where he used to get together 
a number of young men 

In 1908 there was another accession of a new missionary 
in the person of Mr. V. A. Sukhtankar, who, like Mr. Shinde, 
was formerly a student of the Fergusson College of Poona and 
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had gone to the Manchester College, Oxford, to be trained as 
a theistic preacher. Upon his return home he offered his 
services to the Prarthana Samaj as a missionary and those 
services were accepted. But latterly he changed his mind, 
and accepted a Professorship in the Dayal Singh College, 
Lahore, where he is serving at present. 

Not only has Mr. Sukhtankar left the Samaj work and 
gone away, but Mr. V. R. Shinde, too, the other active missio¬ 
nary of the Samaj, has recently resigned his post. The resig¬ 
nation of Mr. Shinde has come to us as a surprise and a matter 
for deep regret. All the causes of this unhappy incident are 
not known. The information that has reached us up to this 
time is this : His absorption in the organisation -work of the 
Depressed Classes Mission, which is not regarded as a part of 
the Samaj work, was thought to be interfering with his special 
work as a preacher and complaints arose amongst the mem¬ 
bers, which led him to resign his post and give himself entirely 
to the work which is dearer and nearer to his heart. What¬ 
ever the reasons might have been, when Mr. Shinde is still 
amongst them and working with them, let him stand by the 
work God has given him to do. 

In spite of the resignation of missionaries who once ren¬ 
dered valuable service, the Samaj is going on in a state of effi¬ 
ciency. All its institutions are working on as usual. The 
following are the institutions at present : 

Next after the Pandharpur Orphahage and the night 
schools mentioned before, the noticeable institutions are (1) 
the Sangat Sabha, (2) the Dr. Bhandarkar Free Library and 
Reading Room, (3) the Class for Liberal Religion, (4) the 
Theistic Postal Mission, (5) the Raja Rammohun Roy Asram, 
(6) the Sunday Morning Class, and (7) the Young Theists' 
Union. 

The Sangat Sabha was started in 1881 in imitation of a 
similar institution in Calcutta. It was active and useful in the 
beginning ; but it suffered decline within a short time, as has 
been stated before. 

The Bhandarkar Free Library was opened by the late 
President of the Samaj, Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, in 1879, for 
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the use of the public and for members of the Samaj specially. 
The donor whose generous aid led to the foundation of the 
institution is a member of the Samaj. It contains a valuable 
collection of books on Religion, History. Literature and Philo¬ 
sophy. The original stock of books has been considerably in¬ 
creased by a bequest of Dr. Kane and by a further donation 
Rs. 7,000 by the original founder. 

The class for Liberal Religion was opened by Mr. V. 
R. Shinde on the 13th July, 1904. Its object was to promote 
habits of religious study amongst young men and women. The 
last report of the Samaj mentions two ladies and twenty gentle¬ 
men, mostly College students, as regularly attending the class. 

The Postal Mission was originally started by Mr. Sukhtan- 
kar previous to his departure for England It has been kept 
up by his friends of the Prarthana Samaj. Under it tracts and 
books are circulated through the post office for the dissemina¬ 
tion of the principles of the Samaj. 

The Rammohun Roy Asram is a three-storied building 
in the Samaj compound which serves as a missionary quarter 
and also as a meeting ground for the workers connected with 
the Samaj institutions. It has been built with the generous 
contribution of Mr. Damodardas Govardhandas Sukhadwall, an 
influential member of the Samaj. Its foundations were laid by 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar on 25th February, 1903. 

The Young Theists’ Union has for its objects (1) to draw 
into a cojnpact and effective union all young men and women 
who are either members of the Prarthana Samaj or are other¬ 
wise connected with it, (2) to promote theological studies 
amongst its members, (3) to promote social intercourse amongst 
them, (4) to help this Samaj in philanthropic or other activities, 
(5j to establish friendly relationship with other Samajes, and 
(6) to collect statistics and other information about the theistic 
movement in general. It has 69 members and 46 associates at 
present. Mr. V. S. Sohoni is its Secretary. 

At the present time [ 1911 ] the Samaj work is quietly 
going on under the leadership of Sir N. G. Ghandavarkar, 
a distinguished Judge of the local High Court, -whose services 
to the cause, as noticed befo'^e, are of long standing. He is the 
President of the Samaj at present. Behind him there are ^ 
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number of earnest workers, who are keeping up the work in 
a state of efficiency, each bearing his share in that work. Let 
me mention some of them. First, there is Mr. Damodardas 
Govardhandas Sukhadwalla, a rich merchant of Bombay, who 
h ascontributed so much for the progress of the whole move¬ 
ment even in other parts of the country. He is, I think, the 
Vice-President of the Samaj. Secondly, there is Professor S. R. 
Bhandarkar, a son of Dr. R G. Bhandarkar, whose help is ever 
ready for all gatherings and intellectual entertainments of the 
Samaj. Thirdly, there is Mr. B. B. Kodgamkar, who is near 
at hand always supervising the working institutions of the 
Samaj. Fourthly, there is Mr. D. G. Vaidya, whose help is 
invaluable in looking after the night schools of the Samaj, 
Fifthly, there is Mr. V. R. Shinde, who, though separated from 
the Samaj as a missionary, is always ready to render such help 
as is necessary in the spiritual interests of the Samaj. Sixthly, 
there is Mr. V. S. Sohoni, who is a valuable worker in the 
Depressed Classes Mission of Mr. V. R. Shinde. These are 
backed and aided by a number of young men, such as Mr. B. S. 
Turkhud, Mr. G. B. Trivedi. Mr. B. V. Vidwans, Mr. Y. V. 
Bhandarkar, Mr. B. B. Keskar, and Mr. M. V. Kelkar. Some 
of these young men are connected with another institution 
called the Students* Brotherhood, of which Mr. Turkhud is, I 
understand, the organiser and the Secretary, which aims at the 
spread of culture and of advanced social and moral ideas 
amongst the students of Bombay- 

The presence and active co-operation of these'^men indi¬ 
cate a hopeful state of things in the Prarthana Samaj, Bombay, 
and we may rest assured that the message of theism will be 
effectively delivered in the future in that Presidency. 

I cannot conclude this account of the work of the Bombay 
Prarthana Samaj without noticing the Depressed Classes 
Mission of Mr. V. R. Shinde ; for though difference of opinion 
has arisen on that subject amongst the members of the Samaj, 
and though many others than Samaj members are associated 
with it, yet I consider that mission as an important part of the 
work of the theistic body of Bombay. 

Mr. Shinde's Mission has become a well-organised 
mission within the last few years of its existence. It has affilia- 
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ted centres at Manmad, Akola, Amraoti, Indore, Dapoli, Maha- 
baleshwar, Thana, Satara and Mangalore. 

There are four schools under the mission at Bombay 
having about 400 pupils on the rolls. Of these 45 are girls. 

There is Boarding School containing 17 boys and 2 girls 
of which Mr. Sayyad Abdul Kader is in charge. Mr. Sayyad, 
as his name indicates, was a Mahomedan by faith, but has been 
intiated as a member of the Samaj, and has married a Hindu 
widow named Kalyanibai, belonging to the Saraswat community 
of Mangalore, who also has been accepted as a member of the 
Samaj. Both of them have given themselves for the work of 
the D. C. Mission. 

Mr. V. S. Sohoni has given himself for the work of the 
Mission and looks after its educational institutions. 

The Mission has also a Home for the homeless, called the 
Nirashrit Sadan, which is intended for destitute children and 
helpless men and women. 

Mr. Shinde has given himself entirely for this work. He 
himself and his two sisters. Misses Jonabai and Muktabai, are 
also devoted workers ; and as the result of their devotion the 
work is daily prospering. Who will not wish every success to 
that great work ! The Prarthana Samaj members have got 
reason to be proud of it. 

Let me close this brief survey of the history of the 
Bombay Prarthana Samaj by taking a passing notice of two 
other Samajes of the Western Presidency that, properly speak¬ 
ing, were the offshoots of the Bombay Samaj, namely the 
Ahmedabad Prarthana Samaj of Gujarat and the Poona Prar¬ 
thana Samaj of Southern Maharashtra. 


AHMEDABAD PRARTHANA SAMAJ 

The Ahmedabad Prarthana Samaj was founded in 1871. 
Four men were prominently connected with its first organisa¬ 
tion. Mr. Bholanath Sarabhai, a distinguished Subordinate 
Judge, Mr. Mahipatram Rupram, the Principal of the local 
Training College, Mr. Ranchodlal Chotalal, a rich mill-owner 
59 
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of the town and a personal friend of Mr. Bholanath, and Rai 
Bahadur Gopalrao Hari Deshmukh. a judicial officer of high 
position, a philanthropist, a learned and an enlightened gentle¬ 
man. The original impulse seems to have come from Mr. 
Bholanath Sarabhai, whom they made the first President of 
the Samaj. In 1869, Mr. Bholanath attended some of the first 
meetings of the organisers of the Bombay Prarthana Samaj, in 
the house of Dr. Atmaram Pandurang in Bombay. That 
contact with the Bombay leaders seems to have generated in 
his mind a desire to do a similar thing for Gujarat. After his 
return to Ahmedabad he found the first and the most earnest 
sympathiser in Mr. Mahipatram Rupram, who before that time 
had returned from a visit to England, a daring act for a Guja¬ 
rati Brahmin of his caste, and had been backed and supported 
by Mr. Bholanath in his struggles against the persecution of his 
caste-people. Mr. Mahipatram, at that time, was an earnest 
advocate of all reforms and had, perhaps, a leading hand in 
organising a Widow-remarriage Association at about that time. 
The two friends commenced work together and the other two 
soon canuK forward to back them. The combination of these 
four men, who were all men of position and influence in Guja¬ 
rat society, soon secured the adherence of other men and the 
Samaj was started in the form of a weekly meeting for prayer 
and discourse, Mr. Mahipatram Rupram taking up the work 
of the Secretary. 

The Samaj was established in 1871, and in 1872 Mr. P. 
C. Mozoomdar of the Brahmo Samaj of India visited it. He 
received a warm welcome, and his sermons and discourses 
roused up public interest in the cause and drew into the Samaj 
a number of new members. 

As early as 1873, regular attendance at the Samaj services 
rose up to nearly one hundred and a separate prayer-meeting 
for ladies was organised. A daughter of Mr. Bholanath Sara¬ 
bhai threw herself into this work and made the ladies* meetings 
very attractive. She was backed in this work by a daughter 
of Mr. Gopalrao Hari Deshmukh. In 1874 it was reported 
that the ladies’ meetings drew together more than forty 
ipembers. 
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During that year a widow-marriage was celebrated at 
Ahmedabad, the first of its kind perhaps, for it caused consi¬ 
derable sensation. Before six years from the foundation of 
the Samaj had elapsed, a Mandir was built with the generous 
aid of the first organisers and of some other rich men of the 
town and duly consecrated in May 1876. Then came the 
spiritual organisation of the work, so to say. In 1877, chiefly 
through the efforts of Mr. Lalshankar Umiashankar, a number 
of principles binding the members, —for instance, (1) to culti¬ 
vate a habit of daily devotions, (2) to abjure idolatry, and (3) 
to give up all doctrines of incarnation, or mediation or infalli¬ 
ble authority,—was laid down for the guidance of the members 
thereby laying the foundations of the Samaj on the basis of 
natural theism. An effort was subsequently made by Swan^i 
Dayananda Saraswati, during one of his visits to Ahmedabad 
to influence the members to abjure natural theism and give in 
their adherence to the doctrines of the Arya Samaj, Through 
the courtesy of the members of the Samaj the pulpit was once 
offered to the Swami, but they soon discovered their mistake 
and stood firm on natural theism. That decision, it is said, 
cost Mr. Bholanath Sarabhai a struggle, for in the beginning 
he was anxious to find some line of co-operation between the 
Arya Samaj, which also professed theism, and the Prarlhana 
Samaj, which stood upon it. But he soon made up his mind 
that the doctrine of Vedic infallibility stood in the way. So 
he took his final stand on natural theism, the declared principle 
of the Samaj. 

After enunciating the principles of the Samaj, the mem¬ 
bers entered upon a career of propagandist activity. Mr. Bhola¬ 
nath published a remarkable book, of two volumes, called 
Prarthanamala or a collection of prayers, which bore witness 
to his deep piety and wonderfully fed the spiritual lives of all 
who used them. He also began to compose for Samaj use new 
hymns, the best fruits of his poetical genius, which evoked 
universal admiration. His services and sermons were also so 
spiritually edifying, that large numbers of outsiders began to 
flock to the Samaj services. On the other hand, Mr. Mahi- 
patram began to visit provincial stations such as Kaira, Surat 
and other places, in some of which new Samajcs were started. 
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Other methods of preaching the principles of the Samaj 
also came into existence in course of time. A serial called 
Dharma-Tattwa was started in 1877 and was continued for some 
years. In 1878 a serial called Stri-Subodh or “Good Thoughts 
for Women” was started and was continued for some time. 

When these efforts were being made the Samaj went on 
receiving visits from distinguished theistic workers. First there 
came Mr. Vaman Abaji Modak, a distinguished leader of the 
Prarthana Samaj movement of Bombay. Next came Mr. Sat- 
yendranath Tagore, the second son of Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore, who, as a member of the Civil Service, came there as 
a Judge. Thirdly, the missionaries of the Brahmo Samaj in 
Bengal also began to visit the place from time to time. Rev. 
Bhai P. C. Mozoomdar perhaps visited the place once more 
and the present writer, amongst the missionaries of the Sadha- 
ran Brahmo Samaj, paid more than one visit during the 
eighties. They found ready welcome from Mr. Bholanath 
Sarabhai and Mr. Mahipatram Rupram. These visits of 
sympathetic souls were eminently useful towards strengthening 
the work of the Samaj. 

The work went on in this way steadily and vigorously 
till the year 1886, when Mr. Bholanath Sarabhai passed away 
at the age of 64, he having been born at Baroda in the year 
1822, where his father was Daftardar to the English 
Resident of that place. We can easily imagine the effect of 
his death on a small community like the theists of Gujarat. The 
very presence of such a man, so eminently endowed with spiri¬ 
tual gifts, is certainly a source of strength to a religious body. 
By nature he was deep in everything. His humility was deep 
and unfeigned, his spirituality was profound, his love of man 
was sincere and earnest. There was nothing like show in him. 
Previous to his turning to the theistic Church he was known 
as a devout orthodox Hindu, “with Rudraksha strings on his 
neck and arms”, says one of his sons in a short biographical 
note, and “a paint of Vibhuti and Tila^a on his forehead, his 
hand busily working at the rosary in the goumukhi.” And it 
was not the mere blind observance of a dead form with him. 
He was a devout believer in those forms. He carried that 
earnest faith to the theistic cause ; and it was a daily sight to 
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see him praying or lost in silent meditation in his devotional 
hours. On every one who approached him he left a deep 
impress of true and sincere piety. His charming book, Prartha- 
namala, and his remarkable hymns bear witness to that piety. 
He has left a precious memory in his family. Certainly the 
memory of such a man is an invaluable treasure for a commu¬ 
nity. The Government conferred on him very high honours, 
but they were nothing in comparison with the love and esteem 
in which he was held by his fellow townsmen. 

After the death of Mr. Bholanath Sarabhai, much of the 
Samaj work fell on Rao Bahadur Mahipatram Rupram, who 
stepped into the former’s place. They made him the President 
of the Samaj and he tried his best to carry on the S imaj work 
with its former vigour. He too was a remarkable man, held in 
high esteem by the citizens on account of his broad sympathies, 
his active habits and his moral integrity. He too passed away 
in the year 1891, leaving a gap in Ahmedabad public life that 
could hardly be filled up. 

Fortunately, the two leaders have left behind them 
families, many of whose members have distinguished themseves 
in many departments of life, and some of whom are now carry¬ 
ing on the Samaj work. Mr. Ramanbhai Mahipatram, the son 
of Mr. Mahipatram Rupram, together with his gifted wife, 
who is a graduate of the Bombay University, is upholding the 
Samaj work, backed by Rao Bahadur Lalshankar Umiashankar, 
who has stuck to the work from the beginning. A number of 
useful institutions are being conducted under these two leaders. 
First, there is the Mahipatram Rupram Anath Asram and 
Orphanage, founded in memory of Mr. Mahipatram, which is 
a poor-house for giving shelter to helpless and indigent people. 
Secondly, there is a Mahipatram Rupram Widow’s Home, 
which is something like a supplementary institution of the 
above. No house has ■ been yet built for it, but scholarships 
are given to helpless widows who are boarders in the Training 
College for women. Thirdly, a Boys’ English School, a Girls’ 
School called the Dewalibai School and a Depressed Classes 
School, are maintained by a fund founded by Rao Bahadur 
Lalshankar Umiashankar. 
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In addition to these public institutions, there is a monthly 
Gujarati journal called Jnan Sudha or the Nectar of True 
Knowledge, which is edited by Mr. Ramanbhai Mahipatram. 

In short, it may be fairly said that the Prarthana Samaj 
has taken root in Gujarat, and a career of usefulness is 
before it. 


POONA PRARTHANA SAMAJ 

The Poona Prarthana Samaj was founded in 1870, as far 
as it is remembered, chiefly through the exertions of a public 
spirited citizen, Mr. Chintaman Sakharam Chitnis, known in 
later years as Rao Bahadur C. S. Chitnis, a first class Subordi¬ 
nate Judge. He was a remarkable man whose history is very 
inspiring. He was an ordinary lower-class school teacher, 
from which post he rose to be a Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
But his ambition was too high for that post even ; he left it 
in course of time and took to the study of law, in which he 
was successful and became a pleader. That work not suiting 
his tastes, perhaps, he secured a transfer to the judicial line 
under Government and rose to be a Subordinate Judge, with 
the additional honours of a title from Government. Through¬ 
out his career he was an earnest advocate of all reform causes, 
and freely and unreservedly gave his time and attention for 
their promotion. 

During his sojourn in the Western and Southern Presi¬ 
dencies in the year 1864, Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen 
paid a short visit to Poona and delivered some lectures. But 
his visit having been very short at that time, no lasting results 
were immediately visible. But it is quite probable that his 
visit roused up the interest of a number of young men like 
Mr. Chitnis in the theistic cause. Afterwards that interest 
might have been further strengthened by the accounts of the 
foundation of the Bombay Prarthana Samaj in 1869. Whatever 
the inspiring causes might have been, a number of educated 
young men like Mr. Chitnis came together in 1870 and 
founded the Prarthana Samaj. 

Soon after, i.e., in 1871, there was a new arrival. It was 
no less a person than Mr, Mahadev Govind Ranade, the far 
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famed "prince of Bombay graduates”. He has been called the 
"prince of Bombay graduates" on account of the high distinc¬ 
tion he had won in his educational career, but taking all things 
into consideration, his many-sided activities and his far- 
reaching influence, he was certainly fit to be described as the 
"prince of Indian educated men". 

He came to Poona as a first class Subordinate Judge and 
his advent gave an epoch- making start to the new life in Poona, 
that soon became manifest in a variety of forms. To the 
Prarthana Samaj he brought new strength. He was one of the 
organisers of the Bombay Prarthana Samaj in 1869. He brought 
that earnestness with him, and at once became a leader of the 
Poona movement. 

From about this time Poona became the seat and centre 
of many reform movements. In that very year a Ladies’ 
Association was established there with the object of visiting 
and superintending the native female school and of founding 
new ones. That Association roused up among women an 
interest in the cause of female education, of which Poona 
became an important centre within a few years. 

In September 1872, Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, the well- 
known missionary of the Brahmo Samaj of India, visited Poona, 
accompanied by Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, the President of the 
Bombay Prarthana Samaj, and stayed there about a week, 
delivering lectures and holding conversational meetings. His 
lectures attracted large crowds and roused up public interest 
in the theistic cause, and a Society of Theistic Friends, like the 
one existing in Calcutta, was established. Mr. Mozoomdar 
revisited the place in December next and strengthened the 
movement already commenced. 

The influence of another man was strongly felt at that 
time towards promoting the objects of the Samaj. It was 
Mr. M. M. Kunte, the Head Master of a local school. 
Mr. Kunte has subsequently earned fame as an eminent scholar 
by his valued contributions to bterature and ancient research, 
but at that time he became the right-hand man of Mr. Ranade 
in carrying forward the work of the Prarthana Samaj. 

In 1874 Bhai Mahendranath Bose, another missionary of 
the Brahmo Samaj of India, paid a visit to Poona and th^ 
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members of the Society of Theistic Friends got up lectures by 
him. 

A new political association, well-known as the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha, seems to have.been established soon after 
Mr. Ranade’s arrival there in 1871. It showed considerable 
activity during this period As a public servant, Mr. Ranade 
could not take an active part in its proceedings, but he helped 
its cause from behind by keeping a watch over those proced- 
ings and giving the members his valuable advice. In 1875, 
apparently with the support of Mr. Ranade, the Sabha sent a 
petition to the British Parliament, signed by not less than 
20,000 persons, praying for Indian representation in the British 
Legislature. Of course the prayer was not complied with at 
the time. But the incident seems to have considerably roused 
public attention and given an impetus to public life in Poona 
and some thing like a Club was formed by the enlightened 
Hindus of that city for the discussion of public questions 
relating to the welfare of the whole country. That also 
indirectly helped the forward movement inaugurated by the 
Prarthana Samaj. 

Other movements soon made their appearance in the field 
of action. In the month of July of that year, a Swami or 
Hindu mendicant appeared on the scene and went about 
preaching all manner of reforms. Mr. Ranade gave his 
support to this man and delivered a lecture against early 
marriage at a meeting under his presidency. Perhaps this man 
was a preacher of the Arya Samaj, for an Arya Samaj was 
founded at Poona in next October, which Messrs. Ranade and 
Kunte joined. The exact reason of their so doing is not 
known ; but their action was not liked by many members of 
the Samaj and gave rise to wide spread criticism. 

Many other associations were coming in. In the year 
1876 the Sudras of Poona established a Society called the 
Satyasadhak Sabha which advocated the abolition of caste and 
idolatry ; thus indirectly bearing witness to the solemn but 
steady influence of the Prarthana Samaj. 

In 1877 Rao Bahadur Chintaman Sakharam Chitnis was 
still active in the interest of the Prarthana Samaj and delivered 
a lecture on ‘‘What relation doei religion bear to human 
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nature ?*' The lecture was published in tract form afterwards 
and the proceeds were given to the Prarthana Samaj to help it 
in clearing its debts. 

In 1879, chiefly through the exertions of Mr. Chitnis, a 
Social Reform Association was founded under the presidency 
of Mr. Gopal Rao Hari Deshmukh, with the object of spread¬ 
ing advanced social ideas. Though not a direct branch of the 
Prarthana Samaj, it was an auxiliary of it, inasmuch as most 
of its active members were also members of the Samaj. 

But as on the one hand there was growing interest in 
matters of social reform, on the other there was growing 
activity on the part of the Sarvajanik Sabha under the leader¬ 
ship of men like Mr. Ganesh Vasudev Joshi and political 
feeling was also running high amongst the Poona Brahmins, 
as will be manifest from the following extracts from the life 
of Mr. Ranade by Rao Bahadur G. A. Mankar : 

Such a period occurred in 1878-79, when a hare¬ 
brained, fanatical Brahmin clerk named Vasudev 
Balawant Phadake foolishly entertained the idea of 
re-acting the part of Shivaji and founding another Maratha 
Empire. For achieving this impossible feat he collected 
a few dacoits and free-booters and began to plunder 
remote and defenceless villages ; but these quixotic 
raids collapsed as soon as the Military were sent after 

him . And he together with his ever diminishing 

free-booters was hunted down from place to place and 
ultimately captured and sent to Aden, where, after a 
foolish attempt at escape, he soon afterwards died. But 
It was suspected by the authorities that the wild and 
senseless scheme of overthrowing the British Govern¬ 
ment was favoured and patronised by the influential 
portion of the Poona Brahmins ; and the burning down 
of the Budhawar Wada ( Palace ), once the residence 
of the last Peshwa, and a portion of the Vishram Bag, 
the seat of the Poona High School, on one and the same 
day in May 1879, was thought to be a part of the same 
scheme. But fortunately for the credit of the Poona 
Brahmins the fanatic dacoit kept a diary of his doings, 
mentioning among other things the persons from whom 
60 
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he received any assistance in men and money. It was 
evident from his diary that the Poona Brahmins had 
rendered him no sort of assistance, nor had sympathised 
with his doings ; and that he had nothing to do with the 
burning of the Peshwa's palaces, which were set fire 
to not by him but by a Government book-depot-keeper 
for the purpose of hiding his own defalcations in the 
matter of Government books misappropriated by him 
to his own use. This incendiary was detected mainly 
through the efforts of Mr. Ranade, and eventually was 
convicted and sentenced to transportation for life by the 
Poona Sessions Judge* But the Government not only 
did not recognise the efforts of Mr. Ranade in the 
detection of the incendiary, but summarily transferred 
him from Nasik to Dhulia, which is more remote from 
Poona than the former place, labouring under the mis¬ 
taken impression that he, as one of the foremost Poona 
Brahmins, must have had something to do ... with the 
wild and visionary projects of Vasudev Balawant 
Phadake. 

Mr. Ranade had been transferred from Poona to Nasik 
in 1878 ; and then came this further transfer under suspicion 
to Dhulia in 1879. After some other temporary appointments 
he was sent back to Poona as first-class Subordinate Judge in 
the beginning of 1881. He was promoted in February 1884 
to the office of the Judge of the Small Cause Court at that city. 
He acted there in one capacity or another till 1893, when, after 
the death of Mr. Justice Telang, he was lifted to the Bombay 
High Court as one of its Judges. There he passed away on the 
16th January, 1901, deeply mourned by all. The death of Mr. 
Ranade removed a pillar of strength from the Poona Samaj, 
for even from Bombay he was helping its work. 

In 1881 the Prarthana Samaj received a severe shock by 
the death of Rao Bahadur Chintaman Sakharam Chitnis. But 
there were other workers forthcoming. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, 
the well-known scholar of European reputation and one uni¬ 
versally esteemed for his piety and high moral character, came 
to Poona at about this time as a Professor of the Deccan College. 
And that gifted lady, Pandita Ramabai, who had not yet joined 
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the Christian Church, was also an actor on the scene, adding 
her influence to that of the great leaders of the Samaj. She 
was doing her work in right earnest amongst women. 

In 1881 Mr. Kunte established an Association against 
child-marriage and began to get up lectures. 

I think during this period another earnest worker, namely, 
Mr. K. P. Godbole, requires special mention. He was Secretary 
of the Samaj during this period and was carrying on its work 
with great efficiency. 

In 1882 the Education Commission met at Poona, before 
which Pandita Ramabai appeared as a witness and gave valuable 
evidence in favour of the need for female education on a more 
extensive scale. 

When these great workers were triumphantly carrying on 
the Samaj work, there came to reside in Poona in 1882, Sahaji 
Maharaj, the adopted son of Pratap Singh, the Raja of Satara. 
After the resumption of the province by the British Govern¬ 
ment, his family had been stationed at Sind, far away from 
Satara. There the young Maharaj grew up as a young man, 
and for some time began to incline in favour of Mahomedanism. 
He surrounded himself with Mahomedan influences. The 
message of the Brahmo Samaj reached him at this stage and he 
received it quite earnestly. He once more bent his steps 
towards the Maratha provinces, came to Bombay, there he 
backed the Brahmo Samaj party, and ultimately came to Poona, 
where he fixed his habitation for some time. He established 
something like a Samaj in his own house and kept up an in¬ 
dependent mission. 

In the eighties Poona became an important educational 
centre. Besides the Deccan College, there was the Fergusson 
College, in the foundation of which men like Mr. B. G. Tilak 
Mr. Agarkar, the editor of tha Sudharak, Mr. M. G. Ranade and 
Mr. Chiplinkar had a part, and which attracted men like the 
Hon*ble Mr. Gokhale amongst its teachers. 

In 1884, a Girls' High School was established chiefly 
through the exertions of Mr. Shankar Pandurang Pandit, and it 
soon attracted a number of grown up girls from different parts 
of the province. The school is a Boarding School and is being 
maintained up to this time [ 1911 ] in a state of efficiency. The 
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Government Training College for women has come to be placed 
under the direction of the Girls’ School Committee. 

Yet another useful institution came into existence during 
the succeeding period. It is Mr. Karve’s Widows’ Home. It 
was started about ten years ago. It has brought the message of 
hope to many Hindu widows and is being conducted with great 
efficiency. Though not directly connected with the Prarthana 
Samaj. it has certainly invigorated the woman-movement in 
Poona set a-going by Pandita Ramabai and now being carried 
forward by Mrs. Ranade. 

Another worker who rendered valuable service to the 
Samaj during this period was Mr. Shivaram Narayan Gokhale, 
the missionary of the Bombay Prarthana Samaj. He has 
transferred his services to Poona. He is still at Poona, devoting 
his time to visiting families, looking after their spiritual interests 
and edifying them with his readings from old Hindu scriptures. 
After the passing of Pandita Ramabai into the Christian fold, 
the ministrations of such men kept up the spirit of the Samaj 
families. 

There came in course of time younger men who brought 
fresh strength to the cause. One may be named. It was Mr. 
Moti Bulasa, a young and ardent soul who longed for the 
service of his church and wanted to go to England to be trained 
as a Manchester College scholar at Oxford. Dr. Bhandarkar 
backed him and sent him for England in due course. But un¬ 
fortunately he died on the way. After him two other young 
men, namely, Mr. V. R. Shinde and Mr. V. A. Sukhtankar. both 
students of the Fergusson College, came forward for the same 
purpose. Both of them were sent to England, principally 
through Dr. Bhandarkar's influence, and both of them came out 
successful. Mr. Shinde at present [ 1911 ] is working in connec¬ 
tion with the Depressed Classes Mission of Bombay, as has 
been stated before, and Mr. Sukhtankaris employed in the Dayal 
Singh College, Lahore. 

Thus has the Poona Prarthana Samaj passed through an 
uninterrupted course of spiritual work and progress highly 
hopeful for the future, till at the present time it is being still 
piloted by Dr. Bhandarkar, aided by a number of young and 
earnest members. But an important personality amongst the 
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present workers of the Samaj is certainly Mrs. Ranade, who has 
fixed her habitation there. She is a remarkable woman in 
many respects. Her husband’s death, instead of casting her 
down, has brought her out to take up every form of good work 
that comes within her view. She has published a good readable 
biography of her husband in the Marathi language ; she is 
keeping up the Samaj work amongst women and has become a 
visitor, by special application, of the local Jail, where her visits 
are hailed by the female prisoners. She holds a regular class 
for grown up girls which is called the Seva Sadan and of which 
the daughter-in-law of Dr. Bhandarkar is the Secretary. 

The ordinary work of the Samaj is going on with usual 
vigour ; something like an additional meeting house, called 
Hari-Mandir, has been built in the compound of the old Mandir 
which is being used as a meeting place and also as a chapel. 

There is a society called the Tukaram Society of which 
Dr. Bhandarkar is the leading spirit, which meets every Friday 
and discusses the life and teachings of Tukaram, the Maratha 
saint. 

The Depressed Classes Mission of Bombay has a branch 
here under which a night school is being conducted by some 
young workers. 

A Students' Brotherhood, like that of Bombay, has also 
been recently established by some young members, of which a 
young man named Bhatkhande is the Secretary. 

Thus the Poona Samaj is on the whole fairly prospering. 

SOUTHERN INDIA BRAHMO SAMAJ, MADRAS 

After having briefly narrated the history of the progress of 
the Samaj in the principal towns of the Western Presidency, I 
now proceed to describe its development in the South. 

In 1864, in the rising days of the Calcutta Sangat, Keshub 
Chunder Sen visited Madras and delivered some lectures. Those 
lectures wonderfully moved Mr. Rajagopalacharlu, a gifted 
vakil of the Madras High Court, He had a distinguished career 
in his student life and, after having passed through a period 
of struggle, was just entering upon a course of successful 
legal practice. He was 34 years of age at the time, having 
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been born in 1830. He was a Brahmin by caste and was very 
respectably connected, having been the brother of the Hon'ble 
Sadagopachariar. When his interest was awakened in the 
principles of the Brahmo Samaj, he influenced one of his young 
friends, Mr. Subbarayulu Chetty, another vakil of the High 
Court, to join him in starting a Samaj, which they called the 
Veda Samaj, perhaps to keep as close as possible to lines of 
traditional orthodoxy and give as little offence as possible to the 
orthodox Hindus of the time. Mr. Sen paid his visit in Feb¬ 
ruary and the Veda Samaj was founded next April with Subbar¬ 
ayulu Chetty as the Secretary. The two friends together soon 
started a Tamil paper called the Tattwabodhini, in imitation of 
the Calcutta Samaj journal of that name, in which they began to 
propound their new doctrines. Subbarayulu originally came 
from Salem, where he was born in the year 1838. So his age 
at the time was just 26. His young and ardent spirit entered 
upon the Samaj work with great enthusiasm. A weekly Prayer 
Meeting was started which Subbarayulu Chetty influenced 
many of his young friends to attend. 

Not only the name 'Veda Samaj' indicated the caution 
with which Mr. Rajagopalacharlu proceeded in the matter, but 
in the declaration of the principles of the new Samaj also he 
took care to state : 

2. I shall labour to compose and gradually bring into 
practice a ritual agreeable to the spirit of pure Theism and 
free from the superstitions and absurdities which at present 
characterize Hindu ceremonies. 

3. In the meantime I shall observe the ceremonies 
now in use, but only in cases where ceremonies are indis¬ 
pensable, as in marriages and funerals, or where their 
omission will do more violence than is consistent with the 
proper interests of the Veda Samaj, as in shraddhas. And I 
shall go through such ceremonies, where they are not con¬ 
formable to pure Theism, as mere matters of routine, des¬ 
titute of all religious significance,—as the lifeless remains of 
superstition which has passed away, 

4. This sacrifice, and this only, shall I make to exist¬ 
ing prejudices. But I shall never endeavour to deceive any 
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one as to my religious opinions and never stoop to equivo¬ 
cation or hypocrisy in order to avoid unpopularity. 

Thus from the very beginning the first members of the 
Veda Samaj launched into their new course with a determina¬ 
tion to confine themselves to mere preaching and never practi¬ 
cally to do violence to popular superstition. To this policy 
they adhered during the life-time of the first organisers. But 
it must be stated here that Rajagopalacharlu never spared any 
pains for propagating the new doctrines. He published learned 
treatises exposing the errors of idolatry. 

The first to die was Mr. Subbarayulu Chetty, who 
passed away in May, 1867. But a new soul lit up 
with fire made his appearance soon after. It was a 
young man called Sridharulu Naidu. The following is 
his short history : He was born in Madras on 24th 
September, 1840. In his childhood he was removed to 
Pondicherry, where he received his first education. The early 
death of his father interrupted his studies and he was forced 
to seek for employment. He moved to Cuddalore. Whilst 
employed there, he became a careful reader of the journal of 
the Veda Sa naj and also of the Brahmo Samaj tracts issued 
from Calcutta. These produced a great change in his mind. 
He longed to know a little more of the Brahmo Samaj and, 
poor as he was, undertook a journey to Calcutta partly on foot 
and partly by such conveyance as chance threw in his way, 
till he arrived after a fatiguing journey without any letter of 
recommendation, without any known place where he could go, 
without any known man who could receive him or give him 
shelter. Once within the boundaries of the metropolis, his 
only notes of enquiry were two words, "Brahmo Samaj” and 
‘‘Jorasanko’’. With these he managed to find out the Adi 
Brahmo Samai office at Jorasanko. However, when apprised 
of his advent both Maharshi Devendranath Tagore and Keshub 
Chunder Sen gave him a warm welcome and he found shelter 
amongst the rising class of Mr. Sen's missionaries. He began 
to share with them their poverty and privations. All this 
happened in 1865. He spent about a year in learning 
Bengali, in receiving instruction from Mr. Sen and his friends 
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and in mastering the new problems. In the beginning of 1866 
he returned to his native town and began to preach Brahmoism 
in right earnest. The first method that he adopted was to 
compose a number of popular songs in which he inculcated 
the principles of the new faith and also decried against the 
errors of idolatry. He began to sing these songs with such of 
his friends as he could induce, in processions through the 
streets, and he also established a meeting place in the town. 
Within a short time there was opposition forthcoming. Some 
Hindus belonging to the Vaishnava sect combined against him, 
and began to persecute him and his friends. 

Towards the middle of 1867 the death of Subbarayulu 
Chetty called away Mr. Sridharulu to Madras. He was made 
the Secretary of the Veda Samaj in his place, and he earnestly 
entered upon a career of usefulness. He began to edit the 
Tamil Tattwabodhini, to conduct divine service and to translate 
some Brahmo Samaj books and tracts. In all this work Sri¬ 
dharulu was aided by Mr. Doraswami Iyengar, an able Tamil 
scholar and an earnest member of the Samaj. Sridharulu him¬ 
self earnestly took to the study of Tamil in order to be able to 
conduct the Tattwabodhini well. In the meantime Doraswami 
lyenger, under his guidance, took much of the editorial 
management in his hands. But a sad calamity awaited them. 
Mr. Rajagopalacharlu also passed away in the beginning of 1868. 
After the death of Rajagopalacharlu, one of his creditors, think¬ 
ing that the latter had invested his money in the Samaj, insti¬ 
tuted a law-suit and gave the Samaj members some trouble. 

In 1870 there was something like a revival. Mr. P. C. 
Mozoomdar, the well-known missionary of the Brahmo Samaj 
of India, visited Madras and roused up a fresh interest in the 
Brahmo Samaj by his sermons and discourses. At this time 
an influential citizen named Kasee Biswanath Mudaliar came 
forward to take up the Samaj work very earnestly. He had 
been a member of the Veda Samaj from Rajagapalacharlu's 
time, but he began to take a prominent part in its work from 
this time He was a retired munsiff and a man of position in 
society. He threw himself into the work with great enthusiasm ; 
a number of prayer meetings were opened in different parts of 
the city ; he wrote something like a drama called Brahm 
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Natdk in which he decried idolatry and supported female 
education, widow-remarriage, and such other reforms ; and he 
also began to publish a paper called Brahm Dipika, 

Through the influence of Mr. Mozoomdar, no doubt, 
there commenced other reforms. The old compromising co¬ 
venant of the Veda Samaj was changed for a new one, binding 
the new-comer to give up idolatry and also to cultivate the 
habit of daily prayer. Soon after, i. e., in 187], the name of the 
Veda Samaj was changed into that of the Southern India 
Brahmo Samaj. But unfortunately that very year Mr. Kasee 
Biswanath Mudaliar died, once more leaving Sridharulu and 
Doraswami Iyengar alone in the field. 

Though once more left alone, Sridharulu was nothing 
dismayed and went on working as before. He and Doraswami 
Iyengar began to make preaching tours to such places as 
Bangalore, Mangalore, Tanjore, and Trichinopoly, and Samajes 
were established in some of those places. There was no fixed 
mission fund, nor could his Calcutta friends afford to send any 
aid for his support ; consequently Sridharulu had to suffer 
much. His modesty was so great that he would not let even 
his personal friends know his wants. In this state he went 
through many privations, with his mother and his wife to share 
them. Yet he was hopeful and persevering. He daily entered 
upon new forms of activity. When Act III of 1872 was on the 
legislative anvil he got up a meeting at Madras and sent in a 
memorial in favour of that Act. And before that Act was 
passed, he celebrated a Brahmo marriage in Madras according 
to theistic rites. But it was reported in the papers at the 
time that he could not carry all his friends with him in the 
matter of that memorial and there was something like a 
division in the body of the few members. However, he was 
strong and firm, and went on trying to start a press for the 
Samaj and also to collect funds for building a Mandir. 

Now there came the fatal end. In describing the last 
scene let me quote the words of Miss Collet : 

In January 1874, he went to visit some of his relatives 
at Pondicherry, near which town there was a temple, Chitta- 
moor, which he wished to see in order to ascertain whethef 
it would be suitable as a model for the Brahmo Hall which 
61 
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he wanted to erect in Madras. On the journey he was 
thrown out of a carriage, the horse having taken fright, 
and terribly injured. He was taken to Pondicherry Hospi¬ 
tal but no skill could save him, and after lingering for 
twelve days he died calm and faithful to the last. It may 
be noted that while the funerals of the previous Madras 
Secretaries were conducted in regular Hindu style, with 
those idolatrous funeral rites which, even in their Veda 
Samaj covenant, they had not the courage to renounce, Sri- 
dharulu Naidu distinctly wrote out in his own hand—'My 
funeral should be simple, with only Brahmic prayers. I 
die a devoted Brahmo.' Thus closed one of the purest 
lives ever given to the service of God. 

After the death of Sridharulu the Samaj went on very 
feebly. Mr. Doraswami Iyengar soon left Madras, and the 
Samaj nominally existed till 1877. In that year's Brahmo Year 
Book by Miss Collet, we find the mention of six Samajes : in the 
Madras Presidency. Besides the three Madras Samajes, there 
were three other Samajes : one at Bangalore, one at Mangalore, 
and one at Salem, the birth-place of Subbarayulu Chetty. 
Perhaps it was in that year, Pandit Basantaram of Lahore, a 
friend of Pandit N. C. Rai, noticed before, came to Madras in 
connection with his official duty. He began to take interest in 
the declining Samaj, and again there was something like a 
revvial. People once more began to attend its services. 

At about this time there came from the Telugu country 
an earnest advocate of the cause, who brought new strength to 
the Samaj work. It was Mr. Butchia Pantulu, a Telugu teacher 
of the local Female Normal School. His influence brought a 
number of new men into the Samaj ; and its work once more 
went on vigorously. When the Gooch Behar marriage contro¬ 
versy broke out in 1878, Mr. Butchia Pantulu took the side of 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and got himself appointed an 
agent of that Samaj. Henceforward the Southern India 
Brahmo Samaj became something like an associated Samaj of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. Upon the invitation of its mem¬ 
bers the present writer, as a missionary of that Samaj, first 
visited Madras in 1879 and found ready welcome there. 

The second revival which, properly speaking, had com- 
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menced from 1877, was soon further developed. Towards the 
end of 1881 the present writer once more visited the Presidency 
and published from there a tract called The New Dispense* 
tion and the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, in which he tried to 
show the points in which the two Samajes differed. It was 
written at the special request of Mr. Butchia Pantulu and his 
friends, and it was published by them. Efforts were soon 
commenced to have a Prayer Hall built for the Samaj. Mr. 
Pantulu had already commenced the collection of funds and 
had applied to Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, who came 
forward with a large donation. The Hon’ble Raja Gajapati 
Rao of the Northern Circars, also, as far as I remember, made a 
large contribution. Mr. Pantulu came to Calcutta soon after 
and went about making collections from Brahmo friends of the 
metropolis. Thus sufficient funds were soon raised and the 
house No. 97, Anna Pillai Street, was purchased in 1884, to be 
used in future as the Prayer Hall of the Samaj. The house 
was duly consecrated on 1st January 1885 and soon afterwards 
regular Trustees were also appointed. 

After its consecration this house became the centre of 
Samaj work. An upper hall of it was used as the Prayer Hall, 
whilst other rooms were used for the office and the library and 
the downstairs rooms came to be used for a very important 
purpose, namely, for a little school known as the Ragged School. 
I do not know the present constitution of this school, but it 
was originally started for taking care of the education of poor 
children, either orphans, or those whose parents were too poor 
to bear the full cost of their education. 

When the new work was being organised in Black Town 
at 97, Anna Pillai Street, something like a branch Samaj was 
opened at Pursuwalkam, with Mr. Doraswami Iyengar stationed 
there as a preacher. Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, through 
the influence of Mr. Butchia Pantulu, kindly agreed to provide 
for him. There he lived with his family and worked with Zeal 
till the year 1887, when he died at the age of 60. All those 
who knew him in life speak highly of him. They say he was 
a plain-speaking and straight-forward man, poor in his circums¬ 
tances, unflinching in his courage, and true to his convictions. 
He was the first man in Madras who discarded his sacred 
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Brahmanical thread, the badge of caste, and exposed himself 
to terrible persecution. He was an excellent Tamil scholar 
and a powerful speaker too, and has left behind him a number 
of essays on theism and some poems and hymns. After his 
demise the Pursuwalkam Samaj suffered decline. 

It had something like a revival in 1894 or 1895 when Rao 
Bahadur K. Veeresalingam Pantulu, the well-known widow- 
marriage reformer of Rajahmundry, came to reside there as the 
Telugu Professor of the local College. Mr. Veeresalingam 
established a Social Reform Association there and built a house 
for it, a part of which, I think, was used for Samaj meetings. 
He also opened a Widows' Home there, which has been 
removed to Rajahmundry after his removal from Madras. The 
Social Reform Association is now defunct and the house that 
Mr. Veeresalingam had built for it and duly presented to it, 
was going to be sold by auction, when the donor has come in 
to purchase it and present it again to be used for Brahmo 
Samaj purposes. 

After the settlement of the Samaj at 97, Anna Plllai Street, 
and the excution of a trust deed and of a regular constitu. 
tion, the Samaj entered upon its new work, which has gone on 
ever since, through the removal and accession of different 
workers. Within a few years Mr. Butchia Pantulu retired 
from his office and from the Samaj. But there came other 
workers. A devoted worker was found in a man of active and 
steady habits, called Ranganatham Naidu, who made the Samaj 
house his twenty-four hours’ abode almost, and looked after all 
the departments of Samaj work* Then there came a number of 
young men amongst whom Rao Bahadur R. Venkataratnam 
Naidu, the present Principal of the Pithapur Raja’s College, 
at Cocanada. was most prominent. He earnestly took up the 
Samaj work and rendered valuable service. Besides, there were 
Mr. Veeresalingam Pantulu, mentioned above, and his wife 
who gave their valuable services to the Samaj for some years, 
after which they returned to their native district of Rajah¬ 
mundry, in the Northern Circars. There came other workers, 
many of whom are still connected with the Samaj. 

The present institutions of the Samaj are the following :— 
(1) There is a day school generally known as the Ragged 
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School, which was started in 1881, specially for taking care of 
the education of poor children, but which has come to be an 
ordinary day school in course of time ; (2) Sri Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy night school, founded in 1891, for the education 
working classes; (3) The Gajapati Rao night school, founded in 
1902, principally with the help of Raja Gajapati Rao. 

After the Tattwabodhini of Rajagopalacharlu and the 
Brahm-Dipika of Kasee Vishwanath Mudaliar, there came into 
existence in subsequent times two monthly magazines ; the 
Fellow-worker and after it the ‘Thcist', but it is a matter for 
regret that the last mentioned monthly journal, which was 
useful in its way, has been recently discontinued. 

The Samaj is at present headed by two old men, Messrs. 
M. A. Jayaram Pillai and T. R. Sundaram Pillai, both of whom 
are old members, who have stuck to the work for more than 
thirty years. With them and behind them are younger men, 
some of whom have been connected with the Samaj for many 
years past, others are new accessions. These together are 
keeping up the Samaj in working order. 

Some years back a Depressed Classes Mission was started 
in Madras under the leadership of men like the Hon’ble 
Shankaran Nair. Many members of the Samaj, such as Mr, 
V. Govindan, are in it, and have a leading hand in its manage¬ 
ment. Mr. Govindan supervises the Samaj schools. The 
Mission has opened a number of schools which are supervised 
by the Samaj workers. Thus on the whole the career of the 
Southern India Brahmo Samaj has been a successful one. 

MANGALORE BRAHMO SAMAJ 

After having narrated the history of the Southern 
India Brahmo Samaj in some detail I proceed to note down the 
main outlines of the histories of some other Samajes of the 
Madras Presidency, that had once been centres of theistic 
activity and are still carrying on that work. 

Mangalore is a town on the seaside on the Western coast 
of Southern India generally known as the Malabar coast. It 
became a seat of commerce from the earliest times. The 
Arabs, and the Persians from a long time before, and the 
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Portuguese after them, in the fifteenth century, visited the^e 
parts of the country often and established their commercial 
centres thereabout. Mangalore also became a seat of Christian 
mission work, from many centuries past. There is a tradition, 
how far reliable I do not know, that St. Thomas, one of the 
Apostles of Christ, first brought the message of Christianity 
to those parts and it is also alleged that he died a martyr in 
that Presidency. A hill is even now pointed out called the 
St. Thomas Mount, which is said to have been the scene of 
his martyrdom. Whatever the foundation of that tradition 
may be, it is a fact that there are Christian communities all 
about Calicut and other places, who date their origin to most 
distant times, and who in their ways and modes of religious 
life differ largely from ordinary Christian sects. Some say they 
are the descendants of primitive Christians, settled down in the 
Western coast. Some ascribe their origin to other sources. 

Somehow or other Mangalore has come to be tenanted by 
a large number of communities professing different faiths and 
with a variety of manners and customs. Then there are vesti¬ 
ges of the traditional Brahmin conquest of these places. There 
is a popular notion that Parasuram, the slayer of Kshatriyas, 
conquered the princes of these tracts and established his 
dominion there. That evidently means a Brahmin invasion. 
It might have been an expedition from the Andhra regions, 
where a line of ruling princes carried their successful arms as 
far as Nasik. They might have extended their dominions to 
the Western coast, or it might have been the immigration of 
conquering hosts from the North, the descendants of the Aryan 
settlers. Whatever might have been the case, there can be no 
doubt that a race of Brahmin conquerors subjugated the 
aboriginal tribes all about the place and imposed upon them 
severe caste restrictions. Caste restrictions are nowhere so 
stringent and so tyrannical as in this Western coast. The caste- 
limits are fixed and unalterable. Nepotism or the system of 
inheritance in the female line obtains in its severest form 
amongst some castes. Amongst some others, women are nomi¬ 
nally married to husbands whom they do not know in life, but 
grow up to be unmarried wives or concubines of Brahmins. 
Amongst some other castes, wives never go to their husbands' 
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houses and many discard their husbands at their will and 
pleasure. The caste restrictions are generally so severe that a 
large number of the lower castes are considered to be untouch¬ 
ables, even their near approach to a Brahmin being considered 
a pollution. A man belonging to an untouchable caste, if he 
sees a Brahmin passing in the streets, must keep himself with¬ 
in reasonable distance from him and must announce himself as 
passing that way. Women amongst the lower castes, in many 
of these places, are bound to keep the upper parts of their 
bodies uncovered out of respect for a Brahmin or a man of a 
higher caste. Nay the thing goes farther. Mr. Ranga Rau, 
the Secretary of the local Depressed Classes Mission, in one of 
his addresses to a Panchama audience, says . 

In this town (i. e. Mangalore) the Koragar women wear 
at least a rag below the navel ; but in some villages their 
condition is deplorable. Most of them have no clothes at 
all, and wear an apron of leaves and twigs round their 
waists. The venerable President of our Mission, Mr. 
Raghunathaya, pitied them and gave the Koragar women 
cloth and promised to give them one seer of rice each every 
Saturday provided they came to his doors with a cloth over 
their breasts. The poor women welcomed the proposal 
with great joy, accepted the present of the cloth, came one 
Saturday covering the upper part of the body, but never 
afterwards. On enquiry we were sorry to learn that when 
they went to their villages they were beaten for imitating 
the higher castes. 

Let the reader reflect on that caste system which allows 
men of higher castes to beat lower caste women for the great 
offence of covering their breasts. It brings tears into one's eyes 
when further he is told that, even in the hottest days of May 
or June, a lower caste man cannot touch the water of a well or 
tank used by upper caste men. The lowest castes jn some parts 
of these districts are not allowed even to enter the streets of 
higher caste quarters to beg ; they must stand outside those 
quarters and cry, cry and cry till relief is sent out to them. 
Such is the state of things in the Western coast. 

Now to turn to the relation of my history. Amongst the 
many communities inhabiting Mangalore, there are two, the 
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Saraswat Brahmins and the Billavars. The Saraswats perhaps 
belong to a stock of immigrants from Northern India and are 
looked upon as aliens by pure Dravidian Brahmins. They are 
however a proud race of Brahmins with their peculiar ways and 
habits and held in high regard by the people of the town. The 
Billavars are a despised class who make their living by selling 
liquor. They are perhaps held to be untouchable by the higher 
castes. 

In 1869 there were two men living in Mangalore, Mr. 
Ullal Raghunathaya, a Saraswat young man and Mr. Arsappa, 
a Billavar youth. Mr. Raghunathaya, the son of an influential 
citizen, held a high position amongst his own class of Saraswat 
Brahmins. In the beginning of his career he was a staunch 
believer in the principles of orthodox Hinduism and used his 
influence amongst his caste people for strengthening the caste 
rules and practices. But he had received English education, 
and somehow, within a short time, his soul failed to be satisfied 
with the old superstitions amidst which he was growing and 
which he was trying to strengthen. He began an earnest 
spiritual search by reading religious books both in English and 
in the Indian language. At this unsettled state of mind he 
began to lean towards Christianity for some time. Mangalore 
being an important seat of Christian Missions, there were many 
German Christians, who were men of faith and very active in 
their propagandist work. It is no wonder that under their 
influence an earnest seeker after truth like Mr. Raghunathaya 
should have had that inclination for some time. But at this 
stage the message of the Brahmo Samaj reached him through 
an unexpected channel. He met a man who professed that 
faith and who impressed him with a new bias. Some tracts and 
books of the Samaj also fell into his hands* He at once pounced 
upon the new gospel as a message of deliverance for himself 
and his counj^ry, and secured Raja Rammohun Roy's works 
and also the papers and tracts of Maharshi Devendranath and 
and of the newly rising Brahmo Samaj of India. He pored 
upon them and found his heart changed. 

Whilst Mr. Raghunathaya was progressing in his new 
convictions, the Billavar man Mr. Arsappa was also in his own 
^truggle^. He tQQ Wc^s a man of position and influence amongst 
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his own people ; and his mind too was being agitated at about 
the same time. The many evils and abuses of his caste and 
class were pressing hard on his mind. His circumstances were 
rather easy and he could have spent the remainder of his life 
in the enjoyment of that ease and comfort* but he had a sym* 
pathetic and loving heart. The many social evils under which 
his people were suffering afflicted him terribly. In his own 
way and with unassisted efforts he first began to strive against 
some of those evils. On the occasion of his own marriage he 
objected against some of the current practices and introduced 
some sort of reform. At first there was opposition, but he was 
a man of sterling merit, and of high moral character, which 
soon secured for him some followers. With the help of these 
he tried to influence his caste people towards the acceptance 
of some reforms ; and succeeded in persuading a number of 
them. At this stage the message of the Brahmo Samaj in Ben¬ 
gal reached him also, perhaps, through Mr. Raghunathaya. He 
at once grasped it as the only chance of lifting his people from 
their degradation. A caste meeting was called towards the 
end of 1869 and a telegram was despatched to Brahmananda 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Secretary of the Brahmo Samaj of 
India, for the services of missionaries, who would come and 
preach Brahmoism to five thousand people belonging to the 
Billavar caste, who were ready to accept the new faith. 

Three missionaries belonging to the Brahmo Samaj of 
India, namely Bhais P. C. Mozoomdar, Gour Govinda Ray 
and Amritalal Bose, were sent to Mangalore in April, 1870. 
They arrived there in the end of that month, accompanied by 
Mr. Wasudev Babaji Nowrangay of the Bombay Prarthana 
Samaj. But unfortunately the first impression made by the 
three missionaries, on the minds of the Billavars, who came to 
receive them, was not favourable. They were taken to be 
something like Christian converts, quite unlike their own ortho¬ 
dox priests, in their ways and habits. Whatever might have 
been their thoughts, in the end most of the Billavars skulked 
away from Mr. Arsappa’s plan of operations. The newly arrived 
missionaries tried their best to explain the new principles and 
some of the lectures, sermons and prayers of Mr. Mozoom- 
idar were very effective on the educated ^oiwttivnily pf Ih® 
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Everybody admired them. But they had no appreciable effect 
on the Billavars. Mr. Arsappa tried his best to induce his 
caste-fellows to come forward ; but in the end only five 
persons, including Mr. Arsappa himself, were found ready to 
be initiated by the missionaries, twelve days after their arrival, 
Fourteen others joined them subsequently. After staying 
there for about a month Mr. Mozoomdar returned to Calcutta, 
to take up the work of the Samaj, during the absence of Mr. 
Sen in England, leaving at Mangalore the other two mission¬ 
aries. Their presence at that town was useful in another way. 
A number of Saraswat Brahmins under the lead of Mr. Raghu- 
nathaya sought them and proposed to start a separate Samaj 
for the higher castes, as the latter would never attend the 
Billavar Samaj. Accordingly, a separate Samaj called the 
Upasana Sabha was started in the beginning of July next. 
Thus when the other two missionaries returned to Calcutta 
after a few months they left behind them two Samajes at 
Mangalore, one for the Billavars and the other for the Saraswat 
Brahmins. 

The Upasana Sabha under Mr. Raghunathaya prospered. 
It had no fixed habitation in the beginning. The prayer meet¬ 
ings were held at different places at different times, and were 
at last, perhaps after the death of his father, transferred to his 
own house. But the Samaj daily gained strength. Soon after 
the establishment of the Samaj, the members established a 
society called the Mutual Improvement Society, where hymns 
were sung, prayers were offered and theistic works were read. 
The earnestness with which the young men under Raghunathaya 
entered upon their work was so far successful, that in July 
1872, two years after the foundation of the Sabha, it was 
reported that twenty-five anr^ong the best families of the 
Saraswat Brahmins had already accepted Brahmoism. And it 
was also said that they were being subjected to social persecu¬ 
tion instigated by the Sankaracharya, the Pope of South Indian 
Hinduism. In the end one of them underwent a ceremony of 
penance, whilst others stood firm. 

The Billavar Samaj on the other hand went on holding its 
weekly prayer-meetings, and preaching the new principles to 
that community, Put soon after the departure of the 
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missionaries their numbers fell. The original 19 came down 
to 9 or 10. Mr. Arsappa provided a place of meeting for them 
in his own house, where they assembled week after week and 
the members kept up the work with persistent energy. The 
Samaj introduced amongst them a great revolution. The Billa- 
vars like many other aboriginal tribes are demon-worshippers. 
Necromancy, fortune-telling and devil-dancing are familiar 
practices amongst them. It was a hard task, no doubt, to 
bring over these people to the pure and spiritual religion of 
the Brahmo Samaj. Yet the first members were so far success¬ 
ful that some men turned out from amongst them, who became 
earnest preachers of the new faith. The name of one such at 
least can be mentioned. It was one called Jarappa, who, I 
hear, is still living, an old man connected with the present 
Mangalore Samaj. Though belonging to the Saraswat Samaj, 
Mr. Raghunathaya lent his services as minister to the Billavar 
Samaj also ; so that the two Samajes practically became like 
two branches of the same stock. Mr. Jarappa also occasionally 
ministered unto them in the beginning, and soon became their 
recognised minister. 

Of the two Samajes the Billavar Samaj was mainly com¬ 
posed of the personal friends and dependants of Mr. Arsappa 
and was kept up chiefly through his influence. It carried on 
rather a feeble existence till his death, which happened within 
a few years. After which it ceased to exist and the Upasana 
Sabha came to be known as the Mangalore Brahmo Samaj. Its 
membership was not confined to Saraswat families only, but 
other communities also joined it ; and it claimed in course of 
time many men of position and influence in the rank of its 
members. But somehow or other, several of these men left 
the Samaj in course of time and went over to old Hinduism or 
to Christianity, leaving Mr. Raghunathaya, with a few friends 
alone to carry on the good fight. Some of these desertions 
were very discouraging. As early as 1875, for instance, a 
young and enthusiastic member named Venkata Rao, offered 
his services to the Samaj as a missionary. He was sent to 
Calcutta to undergo training. He stayed there for about two 
years, after which he returned to Bombay and worked there 
for sometime longer. He discarded his Brahma nical thread 
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and publicly announced his adhesion to thoroughgoing and 
practical Brahmoism. In that condition he came to Mangalore, 
and made common cause with the Billavar section of the 
Samaj. But there came a change soon after. He left the 
theistic fold, went over to Christianity and married a Christian 
girl. 

Similarly there were other men, who once figured high 
as Samaj leaders but quietly settled down into Hindu ortho¬ 
doxy following their pursuits. 

Thus many came and went, but the first founder of the 
Samaj, Mr. Ullal Raghunathaya, stood firm and by his side 
stood a few devoted souls like Mr. Parameswaraya, who has 
been the Treasurer of the Samaj for the last 35 years. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Raghunathaya, who is still 
the President of the Samaj, the work has gone on steadily 
increasing, till a pretty large number of Billavar men have also 
come in to join the movement. 

In 1884 the members raised funds and built a Mandir of 
their own, which they consecrated on the 25th of May of that 
year. 

In 1889 Bhai Amritalal Bose of the New Dispensation paid 
a visit to the station with his wife to consecrate the Mission 
House of the Samaj, which had been built on a piece of land 
in the neighbourhood of the Mandir, to be the future quarters 
of their missionaries and preachers. It is now tenanted by 
Mr. K. Ranga Rao, the present Secretary of the Samaj, formerly 
a pleader of the local courts, who has given up his secular 
work, and is entirely devoting himself to the work of the 
Samaj as its missionary, and also as the organiser of the 
Depressed Classes Mission. 

During the period intervening between the visit of Bhai 
Amritalal Bose in 1889 and the present time [1911] Mangalore 
has received many visits from missionaries of the Northern 
Samajes. Bhai Baldev Narain, a devoted mission-worker of 
Bihar belonging to the New Dispensation Church, visited the 
place in 1902 and stayed there nearly 3 months infusing new 
life into the body and benefiting all by his deep spirituality. 
He came there once more in 1904 when he presided as minister 
at the marriage of one of Mr. Ranga Rao's daughters. In 1906 
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the present writer visited that station with his wife as a 
missionary of the Sadharan Brahmo Sa.maj and met with ready 
and hearty welcome from all. In 1908 Bhai Amritalal Bose 
once more visited the Samaj and strengthened the members by 
his ministrations. Latterly the visits of Mr. Hem Chandra 
Sarkar, another missionary of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, have 
been repeatedly made and have been instrumental towards 
strengthening every department of the Samaj work. He paid 
his first visit in 1904 ; since then he has paid four other visits 
and is in close touch with the workers there. In connection 
with his Depressed Glasses Mission, Mr. V. R. Shinde of 
the Bombay Prarthana Samaj has also visited the Samaj more 
than once during this period. His visits have been eminently 
useful, not only in strengthening Mr. Ranga Rao*s hands but 
also in invigorating the new ideas in the minds of both men 
and women belonging to the Samaj. 

The Samaj work is now being carried on by Mr. U. 
Raghunathaya, Mr. P. Parameswaraya, Mr. K. Ranga Rao, 
backed by Mr. G. Krishna Rao, Mr. Narsappa, Mr. Venkata- 
ppa, Mr. M. Ramappa, Mr. N. G. Kantappa, Mr. M. Babu, 
Mr. N. B. Babu and a few others. The last mentioned friends, 
I think, are Billavars by caste, but by their culture and attain¬ 
ments and their earnest advocacy of the advanced cause occupy 
a high place in public regard. 

Besides the Depressed Classes Mission of which Mr. 
Raghunathaya is the President and Mr. Ranga Rao the 
Secretary, and which requires a separate notice* the present 
institutions of the Samaj are the following : (1) a Sangat, 

where members hold weekly meetings for religious intercourse ; 
(2) a ladies' meeting where nearly 13 ladies regularly assemble 
for conversation and mutual edification ; (3) Ushakirtan or 
morning hymns every Thursday morning, when religious books 
are read and prayers are offered ; (4) a small library, attached to 
which there is a Newspaper Club. In addition to all these a new 
Mandir has been built in a more favourable spot, and was con¬ 
secrated in October last year [1910]. Perhaps the old chapel was 
found to be too small for the growing congregation. 

All these institutions are working on with regularity ; 
but ot course the Depressed Classes Mission is the principal 
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work of the Samaj and the most successful one, chiefly through 
the earnest devotion of Mr. Ranga Rao. The following is its 
history : 

In the year 1898 Mr. Ranga Rao started a Pancha- 
ma School for the children of the depressed classes, in a village 
called Balur within two miles of Mangalore. He collected a 
number of children and engaged the services of a pariah 
teacher, who had received a little education in a Christian 
Mission School, for no higher caste teacher would consent to 
occupy such a post in such an institution. Of course, the 
education was imparted free and not only that but Mr. Ranga 
Rao had to provide the morning meal for the children, for 
almost all of them would come to school without meals. Mr. 
Ranga Rio soon secured the sympathy and co-operation of 
English officials of the station, with whose help the school was 
raised into a Lower Primary school in 1899 and into an 
Upper Primary one in 1902. But there came severe trials from 
another direction, which made the continuance of the school 
difficult. The higher castes all round the place began to 
oppose its continuance. They began to persecute the teachers, 
for now there were two of them. The following incident will 
give the reader some idea of the manner in which that perse¬ 
cution was carried on. 

On one occation when it was the summer time 
and the sun was growing inordinably hot, Mr. 
Ranga Rao provided his pariah teacher with an umbrella to 
save him from sun and rain. But to his astonishment the 
teacher was found to be absent from the school after it for one 
or two days. News was brought to him that the poor teacher 
had been severely beaten by some higher caste men, through 
whose village streets he was passing, for the arrogance of 'using 
an umbrella before them, a pariah as he was. The beating was 
so severe that the poor fellow was confined to his bed for days. 
Mr. Ranga Rao, who was an advocate of a local court, at once 
brought a suit against the culprits ; but they evaded justice by 
flight from the village. 

Such were the prejudices that stood in the way 
of Mr. Ranga Rao. He stood firm, but such acts of 
persecution seem to have had a deterrent effect on the minds 
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of the teachers and also of the parents of the children, for the 
number of the latter fell off and Mr. Ranga Rao had to give up 
the school for some time. In 1907 he fortunately succeeded in 
securing a piece of land in another place unmolested by higher 
caste prejudice and built a school hous^^ for re-opening the 
school. The school was duly opened there and it is going on 
to the present time. Secondly, a little Bearding House has also 
been established which at present contains 8 grown up scholars. 
Thirdly, there is a night school with 23 pupils. Fourthly, an 
Industrial Institute has been opened in connection with the 
schools to teach the children, and also others of these classes, 
handloom industry on improved methods. Lastly, a piece of 
land has been secured and has been let out to the depressed 
classes on nominal rents, and building materials have also been 
supplied in many cases free of charge, to build houses thereon, 
to form in future something like a Panchama Colony. The 
most recent undertaking in that direction is the introduction of 
a new industry in the form of silk culture. The surrounding 
lands seem to be favourable for the growth of silk-worms, and 
Mr* Ranga Rao and his friends are bent upon an experiment of 
the new industry, on behalf of the depressed classes. Who 
will not cry God-speed to the progress and work of the Manga¬ 
lore Samaj under the above circumstances I 

BANGALORE BRAHMO SAMAJ 

Next after Mangalore, another centre of theistic activity 
was founded at Bangalore from an early period. A Samaj was 
established at that town as early as 1869, which came to be 
known as the Pettah Samaj. In coutse of time there were 
established two more Samajes. In Miss Collet’s Brahmo Year* 
Book for 1877 we find the mention of three Samajes at Banga¬ 
lore, one of them was the Regimental Samaj. Bangalore has 
acquired celebrity in Brahmo Samaj history for this Regimental 
Samaj. Therefore let me relate a brief history of its rise and 
progress. 

In 1871 there was residing at Thayetmao in Burma a 
Madrasi gentleman, by name O. M. Rajavalu Naidu who was 
attached to the Arsenal Office as a clerk. This Mr. Rajavalu 
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was the regular reader of the Tamil Tattwabodhini from which 
he got the Brahmo Samaj ideas. He was also mightily moved 
by the First Address on Idolatry, issued by the Veda Samaj in 
Madras. He began to talk on those subjects to his Madrasi 
friends there, amongst whom were a Subadar, a Jamadar, ten 
Havildars, all belonging to the native Infantry Regiment. All 
of them got themselves interested in the new principles advo¬ 
cated in those papers. They talked over the matter with their 
friends and decided upon founding a Samaj in their Regiment. 
It was duly founded at Thayetmao in March 1871. In the 
beginning of 1872 the Regiment was ordered to garrison 
Bangalore ; where it remained from that time to November 
1878, when it was ordered to proceed to the Afghan borders. 

The Regiment when removed to Bangalore brought their 
Brahmo Samaj with them and continued to hold their weekly 
services as usual. At this stage they began to receive occa¬ 
sional visits from the workers of the Madras Samaj. In May 
1872 Mr. C. Doraswami Iyengar visited the Samaj and 
delivered a few able lectures. He was followed by Mr. Sridha- 
rulu Naidu a month after, who by his lectures and sermons 
infused new life into the community, and produced a very 
favourable impression on the outside public. 

In the year 1872 there was a new accession. In that year, 
Mr. Chandra Sekhar Aiyar, a Poona Brahmin, but working at 
that time in connection with the Bangalore Pettah Samaj, 
which had been established at an earlier date, accepted the 
duty of a preacher in this Samaj. Mr. Chandra Sekhar Aiyar 
had a peculiar history. He was born in Poona, but early left 
his native home, and adopted the life of a Hindu mendicant. 
He wandered about, living the life of a Hindu ascetic. But 
curiously enough, his soul failed to find satisfaction. He 
detested idolatry and eagerly searched after truth, till he 
arrived at Bangalore and came in contact with the Brahmo 
Samaj men. The Pettah Samaj at once accepted him as a 
teacher. He settled down there and went on working with 
them, when he felt himself drawn into the Samaj. As the 
minister of the Pettah Samaj he has been long known and 
revered by all. He is still living but is pow old, we^k and 

infirm. 
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It was not only Mr. Chandra Sekhar Aiyar who strength* 
ened the Samaj by taking up the duties of a preacher, but Mr. 
Sridharulu Naidu and Doraswami Iyengar also again visited 
the place in 1873, and gave fresh impetus to the cause. With 
the help of these preachers the Regimental Samaj progressed 
daily and showed signs of growing activity. 

Then there were other visits. In 1874 Mr. Pinakapani 
Mudaliar, a well-known member of the Southern India Brahmo 
Samaj, came to the station and took part in the work of the 
Samaj. In August of the same year, Bhai Amritalal Bose of 
the Brahmo Samaj of India visited Bangalore, and inspired the 
Samajes with new life. 

In 1876 came the chief worker who has done most for 
this Samaj. Mr. Gopal Swami Aiyar, who stuck to the work 
to the last, came to the place. He was appointed Secretary in 
1878. But towards the end of that year there came the order 
for the Regiment to leave the place and the whole work fell on 
Mr. Gopal Swami Aiyar, who convened a meeting of the town 
people who were attending the Samaj, to consider the question 
whether the Samaj was to be kept up or not. The majority of 
them decided that it should continue under the old name and 
that new members should be enrolled. Accordingly, the Samaj 
was reorganised under new conditions and a large number of 
persons gave their names as members. 

After this the Samaj work went on with vigour. In 1872, 
members had established a Girls’ School where the girls were 
taught Tamil, Telugu, and needle-work. The school had no 
house of its own till 1877, when its President, T. Appavu Pillai, 
commenced the effort to build a School House. His efforts 
were successful. A house was built in 1878, It became the 
meeting ground of the Samaj members and also served as a 
chapel. 

Secondly, a Telugu book on female education was 
published by the members in 1877 ; a prayer book in Tamil 
was published in 1878 ; and from that year Mr. laswami 
Mudaliar, a member of the Samaj, began to publish a Tamil 
monthly paper. 

Thirdly, the members attracted much public notice by 
starting a relief centre called "The Relief Kitcheri” during thf 
63 
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Madras Famine of 1877. They were successful in raising large 
funds for that purpose and in feeding and clothing a large 
number of the distressed poor. 

After 1878 Mr. Gopal Swami Aiyar carried on the work 
of the Samaj with the help of the new members. In the begin¬ 
ning of the eighties there came new strength to the Samaj 
through missionary visits and also through the accession of 
new sympathisers. During that period, perhaps, Bhai Amrita- 
lal Bose visited the Samaj once more and the present writer 
also paid a visit. On the other hand, a rich and influential 
citizen, Arcot Narayan Swami Mudaliar, began to take 
interest in the Samaj. Besides the Girls’ School, already 
spoken of, he established a Boys' High School, which came to 
be known as Narayan Swami Mudaliar School, and the services 
of a Bengali Brahmo Samaj worker, Babu Bipin Chandra Pal, 
were secured as a teacher of that institution. Bipin Chandra 
Pal, even then, when he was a young man just entering life, 
was a prominent figure amongst the young members of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj in Calcutta. He took with him much 
of the Calcutta fervour of early enthusiasm, and settled down 
there for some time, helping by his presence and by that of his 
newly married wife the work of the Samaj a good deal. 

Mr. Gopal Swami Aiyar, gave in his adherence to the 
New Dispensation in 1881 and was appointed one of its lay 
preachers. But he did not live long to carry on his work. 
After his death, the Regimental Samaj gave place to the Can¬ 
tonment Samaj, which was organised with the sympathy and 
co-operation of Mr. Narayan Swami Mudaliar ; a Mandir was 
built for it ; and a number of new workers came into the field 
to take up its work. 

The most recent information about the Bangalore Samajes 
tends to show that there are at present some four Samajes in 
different parts of the city and cantonment. The regimental 
Samaj no longer exists and the Cantonment Samaj, as stated 
before, has come in to fill up its place. Its girls’ school has 
been abolished. The Cantonment Samaj has a beautiful chapel, 
situated in a central place. The old City Samaj known as 
the Ulsoor Samaj is closed. There is a Samaj known as the 
Cotton-pettah Samaj, which has Mandir, built with the help 
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of Rao Bahadur K. Veeresalingam Pantulu of Rajahmundry, 
and of which Mr. Basappa is the Secretary. There is another 
Samaj in the city on the Hospital Road carried on chiefly by 
Mr. Hanumanthappa. There is a Samaj at Anchepet in the 
city of which Mr. Dasappa is Secretary. 

Of these Samajes the Cantonment Samaj seems to be the 
leading one. It is headed by Dr. S. V. Ramaswami Iyengar, a 
distinguished medical man of the station, who has married a 
Bengali lady according to theistic rites. He is backed by a 
number of earnest members forming the Executive Committee, 
amongst whom there is a Bengali gentleman, Mr. Ajitmohan 
Sen. With the help of these friends and co workers. Dr. Iyen¬ 
gar is efficiently carrying on the work of that Samaj. 

PROGRESS OF BRAHMOISM IN 
THE TELEGU COUNTRY 

The theistic movement is making head at present in the 
Telugu districts of the Madras Presidency [Andhra Pradesh], 
The work is daily growing, and shows every sign of the Telugu 
country becoming an extensive field of operation in no distant 
future. It is necessary therefore that I should take a little 
detailed notice of the work and the workers. In doing so I 
shall use largely the written account that a friend has kindly 
supplied for that purpose. 

The reader has already been informed of the widow- 
marriage agitation of Madras, from the year 1871. That agita¬ 
tion rose and subsided there, but it met with a lasting response 
at Rajahmundry, a principal town of the Telugu country. 
There lived a man there with a broad heart and wonderful 
strength of purpose, who took up the widows' cause and threw 
himself heart and soul into it. It was Kandukuri Veeresalingam 
Pantulu, a Telugu scholar, and a teacher by profession, but one 
gifted with extraordinary genius as a writer. He has been 
latterly made a Rao Bahadur by Government in recognition of 
his merit, but far above that he has enshrined himself in the 
love of hispeople. He has showered his blessings both material 
and spiritual on his country and his people. Like Vidya- 
sagar of Bengal, he has not only stood as a daring reformer. 
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but also as the creator of modern Telugu literature. His 

charming writings are admired by all. His performances as a 

widow- marriage reformer are worthy of separate treatment and 
will surely immortalize his name. But here we are directly 
concerned with what he did in connection with the progress 
of the Brahmo movement in those districts. Though we hear 
of a Brahmo Samaj being established at Berhampur in 
Northern Circars, as early as 1870 or 1871, yet there can be no 
doubt of the fact that Mr. Veeresalingam was the first man to 
hail it and instal it in his native districts in the latter end of 
the seventies. Here let me put in the account supplied by my 
friend alluded to above : 

Between 1875 and 1880, three Samajes were started in 
three different places which afterwards became three different 
centres of Brahmoism. They are Rajahmundry, Masulipatam 
and Bapatla. The first was started in 1878 by M. R. Ry Rao 
Bahadur K. Veeresalingam, the veteran reformer of South 
India. Even earlier he was bestirring himself in that direction 
and had informal prayer gatherings from 1875 whilst ill at 
Dowelshwaram, a suburb of Rajahmundry. About this time, i.e, 
1875, the Samaj at Masulipatam was started. The name of the 
founder is not exactly known. V. Damodharayya’s name is 
associated with it. Who founded the Bapatla Samaj and when, 
is not known. Before it assumed its present name, Prarthana 
Samaj, it went by the name of Iswara Goshthi. Bapatla Samaj 
is largely indebted to the energy and enthusiasm of Mr. V. 
Ramabrahmam, who continues to be the Secretary even to 
this day. So is the Masulipatam Samaj indebted to the 
ministry and influence on the student population of M. R. 
Ry Rao Bahadur R. Venkata Ratnam, M.A,, L.T,, the present 
Principal of the Cocanada College. He was then a Professor 
in the Noble College for over a year in the eighties and for 
five years in the nineties. That College is a Christian institu¬ 
tion. So great was his influence with the students in favour 
of Brahmoism that it clashed with the proselytising zeal of this 
Trinitarian institution and he was compelled by the authorities 
to resign. 

Rajahmundry has been for long the centre of Brahmo 
activity, Masulipatam the centre of Brahmic thought, Bapatla 
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of Brahmic emotion. The social activity of Brahmoism is 
known to the Telugu public through the life and writings of 
Mr. Veeresalingam ; tbe message of Brahmoism, its love of God 
and humanity was proclaimed through the length and breadth 
of the land by the lectures of Mr. Venkata Ratnam ; the largest 
number of Anushthaniks came for the first time from Bapatla. 
The man that sowed Brahmo life deep in the soil and manured 
it with his life blood, the pioneer and martyr, the late D. P. 
Bapiah, came from Bapatla, The first consecrated life to the 
service of Brahmoism, that of Mr. P. Seetharamiah, known to 
Brahmo public as the Rammohun Roy Harikatha performer, 
is from Bapatla, 

The writings of Mr. Veeresalingam, simple and sweet, 
which form the ground work of Telugu prose literature, 
have done much to dispel ignorance and superstition, have 
shaken the foundations of caste and have dealt a death-blow 
to idolatry. The Widow Re marriage movement inaugurated 
(1881) and mainly worked by him, though not as great a 
success as it was expected to be, has done much service in 
bettering the lot of the forlorn widow in southern India. 
His house has afforded ever since the beginning a ready asylum 
to every widow that sought shelter either for marriage or for 
education. i He constructed the first Brahmo Mandir in the 
Andhra country at Rajahmundry in 1887, he constructed a 
Widows’ Home, a two storeyed building and a similar one for 
the Social Reform Association at Madras ; he started the first 
Theistic High School, the Hithakarini School at Rajahmundry 
in 1908 ; and during the same year, he willed away all his 
property for the benefit of Rajahmundry Widows’Home and 
the school and placed them under the management of an 
Association, the Hithakarini Samaj. 

The movement spread from Rajahmundry to Cocanada, 
Parlakimedi, Palakole, Narsapur, Bezwada [Vijayawada] and 
Tenali. 


Present Workers Founded in 

Cocanada Mr. D. S. Prakasa Rao, B. A. 

Mr. Tayi S. Prakasa Rao 


Nov. 1888 
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Present Workers Founded in 

Parlakimedi Mr. P. V. Krishna Rao 1894 

Mr. K. V. Swamy 
Mr M. Narayana Murty 

Narsapur Mr. R V. Sivudu, B. A., L. T. 1906 

Mr. B. Bhavakeswara Rao 
Mr. R. V. Ramiah, B. A. 

Mr. K. Yagganna 

Bezwada Mr. B. ]. S. Prakasa Rao 1888 

Revived by 

Mr. R. V. Sivudu, B. A.. L. T., 
in 1898. 

From Masulipatam, it spread to Guntur, Narsarowpet 
and Nellore. The Samajes at Guntur and Nellore were 
started by J. V. Narayana Naidu, B. A., B. L., an old pupil 
of Mr. Venkata Ratnam. There is a small Samaj at Peddapur 
started by a pupil of Mr. Ratnam. 

Ipuripalem and Chirala came under the influence of the 
Bapatla Samaj. The founder of the Ipuripalem Samaj 
(founded 6.5.1903) is Mr. P. Narasimham, the present 
Secretary of the Rajahmundry Samaj. The Samaj at Ellore 
was founded by the efforts of Messrs. Nalam Krishna Rao 
and Kotiah Naidu. The latter, who came from Madras, 
started Samajes at Peddapur and Bhimavaram. The Samaj 
at Berhampur (Ganjam Dt.) was started on 13th June, 
1905, by Mr. J. V. Narayana Pantulu at the instance of the 
Brahmo Missionary, Mr. H. C. Sarkar. There existed 
Samajes at Chatrapur and Gopalpur. The latter was started 
by Mr. P. Seetharamayya of Bapatla. In the Vizag. District, 
there were Samajes at Vizianagram, Vizagapatam and 
Bimlipatam. 

From the above, it will be seen that almost every town 
of importance and even some villages had or still have Prar- 
thana Samajes with Brahmic form of worship and Brahmo 
ideals to guide. Two Colleges, those at Rajahmundry and 
Masulipatam, have largely contributed to this. In the one, 
was Mr. Naidu, a professor, and in the other Mr. Pantulu a 
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Pandit. The students from these Colleges who imbibed 
Brahmo ideals and attended Brahmo worship, while staying 
at those centres, carried the fire wherever they went. Mr. 
V. Ramabrahmam of Bapatla comes from Masula. Mr. R, 
V. Ratnam visited Bezwada, Guntur, Rajahmundry, Co- 
canada, Gadivada and Ellore in 1894, 1895 and Parlakimidi 
and Berhampur in 1896, delivering lectures on Brahmoism, 
social purity and elevation of the depressed classes. 

It may be interesting to record here that Mr, Venkata 
Ratnam is the founder of the Social Purity Movement in the 
Madras Presidency (1893). So far back as 1878, a lecture 
on Social Purity was delivered at Madras by Mr. Veeresa- 
lingam. Through the -efforts of Mr. Pantulu, the Anti- 
Nautch party at Rajahmundry rose to power and influence. 
So did it become under Mr. Naidu at Masula. Through 
the efforts of Mr. P. V. Krishna Rao, it controlled public 
opinion at Parlakimidi. The late D. P. Bapayya, another 
Purity worker, went in 1903-1904 on a lecturing tour in the 
Godavari and Krishna districts. 

The Theistic Conference is an institution started in 
these parts that brought together occasionally the Theists 
from all parts of the Telugu country. Divine services were 
conducted and lectures delivered, and the living together for 
a few days has done much towards the uplifting ot the spirit 
and strengthening of the soul in its lonely struggles. The 
first conference met at Rajahmundry in 1897 ; the next in 
Cocanada in 2898 ; again at Rajahmundry in 1905 ; Guntur 
1906 ; Cocanada 1907 , Masulipatam 1908. In the absence 
of a central organization, it was found impracticable to 
carry out the resolutions passed at successive conferences. 
Hence the idea of the conference had to be abandoned. In 
its stead in 1910, the Theistic Camp was substituted, where 
workers and believers gather together once in a year to 
exchange experiences, to worship together and to preach 
their faith to the people of the locality. The first camp 
met at Guntur in 1910 ; the second at Cocanada in 1911. 
In the last, the question of starting a Brahmo Mission for 
the Telugu country was mooted by Mr. R. Venkata Ratnam. 
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Mr. E. Subbukrishnaiyah, a Brahmo worker, opened the 
subject explaining the need, the possibilities, the methods 
of working of an Andhra Brahmo Mission. Mr. R. V. 
Ratnam laid his plan before the audience. The result of it 
was that toward the close of the year a small beginning has 
been made with Mr Jayanti Venkata Narayan as resident 
worker at Cocanada, the headquarters of the mission. 
Messrs. K. Sambasiva Rao, the New Dispensation missio¬ 
nary on probation, and E. Subbukrishnaiyah, candidate 
worker of the Calcutta Sadhan Asram, are to join him in 
the course of the next year. 

Mr. Pillarsetty Seetharamayya worked for the spread of 
Brahmoism under the auspices of the Andhra Theistic 
Conference. He visited every Samaj in the country more 
than once, conducted Divine Services and performed Ram- 
mohun Roy Harikathas, through which he preached the faith 
and principles of Brahmoism. In 1904, he accompanied 
Mr. H. C. Sarkar in his mission tour in these parts. In 1907 
he joined the Calcutta Sadhan Asram. In 1909, he joined 
the Pithapur Raja’s Orphanage, an institution under Brahmo 
management. The Brahmo Mandir at Ipuripalem was 
consecrated by him. 

The good work of two other men, though not Anushthanik, 
has brought the Brahmo cause nearer to the head and heart 
of the people. The first was the late Mannava Butchayya 
Pantulu of Madras. He translated the Brahmo Dharma, the 
Upanishads and the Purusha Sukta besides other minor 
works into Telugu. His paper, the Hindu Reformer, did 
quite a service to the cause. So did the writings of Mr. R. 
Venkata Sivudu, B. A., L. T,, of Guntur, with his books and 
his Zenana Magazine. Next to Mr. Veeresalingam no one 
has done more towards creating a Telugu literature for 
women. His sweet personality, as a school teacher, has 
brought many a young man into the light of Brahmoism. 
His inspiring devotions brought life into every Samaj he 
visited or worked for. 

Three periodicals of Mr. Veeresalingam did service to 
fhe cause : the Viyekavardhani, a weekly ; the Chintamarfi, a 
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monthly ; and the Sati Hitha Bodhtni, a ladies' magazine. 
The Voice of Truth was started in 1905 in the interests of 
the Brahmo Samaj. It was a weekly in English and Telugu. 
It continued to be in existence till 1909. The Theist of 
Madras had a Telugu section which was carried on till the 
close of 1910. The Garijam News of Parlakimedi edited by 
Mr. P. V. Krishna Rao also helped to spread Brahmo 
thought. The Manava Seva of Rajahmundry, a monthly 
magazine in Telugu started by Mr. N. Krishna Rao, the 
Joint Secretary of the Rajahmundry Samaj from the begin¬ 
ning of 1911, is the only Brahmo organ now extant. The 
Vijnana Vallari series, started by Mr. P. Narasimham, who 
has been publishing Telugu pamphlets and distributing 
them broad-cast free of cost, is another contribution. 

Help from outside came from Brahmo missionaries of 
Bengal and Bombay. Pandit Sivanath Sastri was the first 
to visit Andhra. He came to Cocanada and Rajahmundry 
in 1884-85. During his second visit, he saw Cocanada, 
Rajahmundry, Bezwada and Masulipatam. He came for a 
third time to preside over the Andhra Theistic Conference 
at Cocanada in 1907. The next missionary was Babu Bipin 
Chandra Pal, who came in 1902 and 1903 ; and the third 
was Mr. V. R. Shinde of Bombay, who visited almost every 
Samaj in the beginning of 1904. Towards the close of the 
same year Babu Hem Chandra Sarkar came visiting all 
Samajes, studying the conditions and encouraging and in¬ 
fusing enthusiasm into all. During the following five years 
he regularly visited the several Samajes once a year. It was 
during his time that members began to enter Anushthanik 
life. In 1907, Rev, M. N. Bose, Editor of The Unity and 
Minister, visited a few of the Samajes. So did Bhai Braja 
Gopal Niyogi, a missionary of the New Dispensation in 
1908. 

After a quarter of a century of agitation, aspiration and 
prayer, the man to translate thought into action and bring 
Brahmoism from the Mandir into the home came forward 
in the person of the late Mr. D. P. Bapayya, Even before 
him, attempts were made in that direction by Messrs P. V. 
Krishna Rao of Parlakimedi, Nalam Krishna Rao of Rajah- 
64 
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mundry and P. Sitharamayya of Bapatla. But they were not 
80 fruitful of results. Bapayya was born about 1881 in a 
high class Brahmin family in flourishing circumstances. He 
spent the early part of his life at Bapatla, received College 
education at Masulipatam and Madras and took his degree 
in the latter place. He passed the B A. in English, Telugu 
and Philosophy in 1902. Not content with securing a 
degree in Philosophy he studied Physics and passed credit¬ 
ably in 1903, Such instances are very rare. During his 
stay at Madras he took part in the Southern India Brahmo 
Samaj, started a Prayer Union in George Town and the 
Young Men’s Hindu Association, befriended Mr. Veere- 
salingam Pantulu, who was then a Telugu Pandit in the 
Presidency College, and interested himself in the education 
of widows in Mr. Pantulu’s Home. While at Masulipatam 
in 1898-99, he was still in the orthodox camp and a leader as 
the Secretary of the Hindu Matha Bala Samaj. During 1903, 
he toured in his native district preaching purity and 
Brahmoism. In 1904, he was at Rajahmundry undergoing 
training as teacher. In the following year, he took his 
L. T. Degree ; in 1905 he was appointed a Professor in the 
Government College at Rajahmundry and he then became 
the Secretary of the Prarthana Samaj and of the Social 
Reform Association. The same year saw him throw away 
his Ydjnopavit (Brahmanical thread) and openly profess 
Brahmoism. In the following year (1906), he celebrated his 
father’s Sraddha according to Theistic rites and gave a 
dinner to his friends of different castes and religions. 
When he threw away the sacred thread, it raised quite a 
storm of opposition from the orthodox community. Such 
open revolt was unprecedented ; consequently the orthodox 
people were roused up to active hostility. He was out casted 
and none would give him food. But when he gave the d'nner 
after the Sraddha others openly defied caste and joined him. 
They were also persecuted ; some retracted but half a dozen 
young ipen stood firm and afterwards they also openly 
professed Brahmoism. Thus was the nucleus of a Brahmo 
community formed. This was joined by no less a person¬ 
age than Rao Bahadur Vceresalingam Pantulu, who was one 
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of those that attended the dinner. After sortie time the 
latter performed his mother's Sraddha according to iTheistic 
rites and gave a dinner. This was followed by his remov¬ 
ing the thread. So great is the importance attached by 
orthodox Hindus to the sacred thread that a man may do 
anything, or may avoid any ceremony, but so long as he has 
this badge on his person he is taken to be an adherent of 
Brahmanism. 

All that Bapayya could do towards laying the founda¬ 
tions of Brahmoism as a living faith was crowded into this 
busy life of three years- Some of his friends are of opinion 
that he over-worked himself and what with the fatigue of 
work, what with the irregular and unwholesome diet. What 
with the anxiety for his young wife, his health broke down. 
To cook his own food, prepare for the college work, and 
attend to his duties was work enough for a young professor. 
Besides this he was teaching science in a ladies* association, 
and preparing lectures and sermons for the Social Reform 
Association and the Prarthana Samaj. Another associlation 
to interest young men in the cause of reform was started. 
He also devoted some time morning and evening to attend 
to the needs of the widows in Mr. Veercsalingam’s Home. 
He was a brother unto them, silent and sweet, gently per¬ 
suading them to tell their wants and with all his heart 
attending to them, in rather a stealthy way, that the left 
hand might not know what his right hand did. Oh, what 
was their grief when they heard of his death ! Ladies that 
came in contact with him forgot the man in him. His face 
beamed with innocence and his language was grace 
itself. As he neared his end those that were about him 
literally drank in every word that fell from his lips. He 
would not stifle truth, neither would he offend. Surrounded 
by conventionalities and weak-minded men, he could not 
but be stubborn and unyielding. His love of humanity, his 
pity for the fallen and the weak and his anxiety to win them 
over to truth must have been very trying to him in his sink¬ 
ing health. He betrayed not one sigh of impatience or 
exhaustion. Day by day he ripened into gentleness and 
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love. How the soul came out, as he ebbed away, through 
every look and word and movement! 

He made every attempt to regain his health, went to 
Calcutta, consulted the best doctors there, but to no pur¬ 
pose. He returned no better. Shortly after, inspite of his ill 
health, he went to Calcutta and attended the Theistic Con¬ 
ference of 1906. During the whole of 1907 he was at 
Rajahmundry confined to bed. Towards the end he removed 
to Cocanada. At his instance, in the following January, 
the Maghotsav was celebrated there on a large scale for the 
first time in Andhra. He then started the Temperance and 
Social Purity Association and the Young Men's Prayer 
Union. He then moved to Pithapuram and then to Rama- 
chandrapur where his father-in-law was a Tahsildar. From 
there he went to Madras and was in the General Hospital 
for a time. As his case was found hopeless and he neared 
his end, he removed himself to the South India Brahmo 
Samaj building and there died on 8th March, 1908, He 
willed away Rs. 2000 to the Brahmo Samaj, and his books 
to the Rajahmundry Samaj library. Bapayya demonstrated 
in his life and death what a Brahmo should be like. It is 
no exaggeration to say that he not only communicated the 
fire of faith to Brahmo friends but he did more, he breathed 
Brahmo life into the young men that gathered round him. 

Another martyr to the cause was K. Kamaraju, the 
man that started the first swadeshi shop at Rajahmundry. 
He came from the Vaisya caste. He was one of those that 
attended the dinner given by Bapayya. He refused to 
undergo Prayaschitta (a purification ceremony) and was out- 
casted. He then threw away the sacred thread and joined 
the Brahmo Samaj. One instance of how he suffered perse¬ 
cution is enough to show how bitter caste traditions were 
against the Brahmos. When he became a Brahmo, he was 
driven out of his house with his young wife and little child 
and no one would take him into his house for love or money. 
After much trouble a Mahommedan was prevailed upon to 
let a part of his house. But the enemies of progress would 
not let the Mahommedan do so. They represented to him 
that by harbouring such a man he would be insulting their 
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ia'vih* The man tried to back out of hU promise ; when 
Mr. Chilkamurthi Lakshmi Narasimham, the famous blind 
poet and novelist of Telugu literature interfered and pinned 
the man to his promise. After Kamaraju’s death, his wife 
was not taken into her parent's house, though she offered to 
undergo prayaschitta and though she had educated brothers 
and one of them happened to be a graduate. She had to 
seek shelter in Mr. Veeresalingam Pantulu’s Home, where 
she unhappily died a year after. 

After the death of Bapayya the feeling is strongly growing 
amongst the young Brahmos that they must consecrate their 
lives to the upbuilding of Brahmoism in the Telugu coun¬ 
try or they must go back to caste and idolatry. Besides Mr. 
Seetharamayya, three others have already joined the Samaj 
and are giving all their time and thought to the faith, while 
others are preparing themselves for it. Rao Bahadur Venkata 
Ratnam has taken upon himself the task of organising the 
Andhra Mission to realise his long cherished dreams and 
he carries with him the goodwill of rich and influential 
sympathisers. 

Reference has been already made in the foregoing histori¬ 
cal sketch to the Orphanage recently opened at Cocanada by 
the Raja Saheb of Pithapuram, It forms an important part 
of Samaj work in that Province and the following particulars 
about its aim and work will be certainly interesting to our 
readers. 

The institution is called R. V. M. G. Rama Rao Bahadur 
Orphanage, in the name of the father of the present Raja. 
Its objects are to give shelter to destitute children of both 
sexes, to feed and clothe them and to give them such edu¬ 
cation as will enable them to enter into independent and useful 
life. The school opened with six children on 13th November, 
1909, and their number at present has risen to 44, of 
whom 11 are girls. There is a day school attached to the institu¬ 
tion* where regular instruction is given to the children. Two 
workshops also have been opened with a tailoring class attached 
to them. The institution is at present managed by Mr. V. P. 
Raj, B.A., and his wife, aided by Mr. P. Seetharamayya, and a 
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lady assistant. The work shows every sign of further devolop- 
ment in the future. 

Here ends the account of the Samaj work in the Telugu 
country. For the names of the other Samajes of the Western 
and Southern Presidencies I must refer the reader to the printed 
lists. But before I conclude a little work yet remains. In 
order to give him some idea of the whole movement, as it 
stands at present in Northern India, which has been the prin* 
cipal held of mission operations during the last fifty years, it 
is, perhaps, better that I should wind up the story with a rapid 
and running notice of the work that is still going on there at 
different centres, with short historical accounts where they are 
forthcoming. 

CURSORY VIEW OF GENERAL PROGRESS 
OF THE WORK IN NORTHERN INDIA 

Calcutta—The most recent news about the Calcutta 
Samajes is certainly encouraging. Under the influence of Babu 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Calcutta Adi Brahmo Samaj is show¬ 
ing signs of a revival. The old rule of admitting only Brah¬ 
mins to the Samaj pulpit is going to be relaxed ; men of other 
castes are being invited to occupy it ; the Taitwabodhini Pat 
rika, the journal of the Samaj, has secured a body of new 
writers, who are flooding the paper with their advanced spiri¬ 
tual ideas ; and young men trained under Rabindranath are 
coming forward to take up the work of the Samaj. 

There is a cheerful note about the New Dispensation also. 
We find that the Lily Cottage party, mentioned before, has 
practically ceased to exist; specially after the lamentable death 
of the Maharaja Cooch Behar and the consequent alteration 
in the position of the Maharani, leaving the Unity and Minister 
to represent the views of Bhai Mahendranath Bose and his 
friends. On the other hand, the younger men, spoken of before, 
are daily organising themselves into a strong party. They are 
led by men like Professor Binayendranath Sen, Professor D, N. 
Mallik, Dr. Pareshranjan Roy, the son of Dr Durgadas Roy of 
Dacca, and Mr. P. K. Sen (junior ), a young barrister and the 
son of Bhai Prasanna Kumar Sen. These young leaders are try¬ 
ing to keep up the Brahmo name and the work of the Brahmo 
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Samaj of India ; thereby atrengthening the hope, expressed 
before, of their counteracting the narrowing influence of Keshub 
Chunder Sen’s close adherents. They have also laid their hands 
on another important work. They have recently raised the 
Victoria College for Ladies into a Boarding Institution for girls, 
where some of their educated ladies have come forward to give 
their services as teachers. 

Chittagong —Next after the Calcutta Samajes the Chitta¬ 
gong Samaj comes in for special notice, as a scat of Brahmo 
Samaj activity at the present time. The Samaj of that place was 
founded as early as 1855. Chittagong men were amongst us 
iromthe early seventies, taking part in Brahmo Samaj work here 
in Calcutta. Not to speak of others, Dr. Annada Charan Khast- 
gir, the well known leader along with the late Mr. D. M. Das, 
of the Female Emancipation movement of 1871, was a Chitta¬ 
gong man. Then came Bhai Pyari Mohan Chaudhuri, one of the 
Apostles of Keshub Chunder Sen, who is also a Chittagong 
man. During the Cooch Behar marriage agitation of 1878, the 
Chittagong Samaj, which was led at that time by Babu Rajesh- 
war Gupta, who is leading the New Dispensation section of the 
Samaj of Chittagong even now, declared itself in favour of Mr. 
Sen's party. It was a prosperous and influential Samaj at that 
time, claiming among its institutions a Sadhak Samaj, a Society 
of Theistic Friends and a newly started monthly journal called 
Satya Sadhini. But within a few years there came a division. 
The New Dispensation members would not open their church 
doors to Sadharan Brahmo Samaj preachers, and a rival Samaj 
was accordingly established in 1887. Thus there are, at present, 
two Samajes at Chittagong, both having their own Mandir. 
The New Dispensation one is still led by Babu Rajeshwar 
Gupta, backed by Babu Kashi Chandra Gupta and a few others. 
It has a Sangat and a Sunday School as its institutions ; and has 
nearly eight or nine anushthanik, i.e., thoroughgoing Brahmo 
families to form its congregation. Babu Rajeshwar Gupta has 
acquired fame for himself by writing an able book on ancient 
Indian research. A pretty large number of persons have under¬ 
gone the ceremony of initiation in that Samaj. 

The Sadharan Samaj section of the Church is also pros¬ 
pering. Nearly a dozen families of anushthanik Brahmos are 
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amongst its members. It is principally led by Babus 
Jatramohan Sen and Harishchandra Dutta, backed by a body 
of earnest men, many of whom have undergone the ceremony 
of initiation. They also claim among their institutions a 
Sangat, a Sunday School, and a Students’ Service, all kept up 
by the zeal of the members. 

One favourable sign, giving hope of the future progress 
and prosperity of the movement at that station, lies in the fact 
that there is no tug-of-war between the two parties. Both the 
New Dispensation and Sadharan Samaj men live on terms of 
friendship and co-operate in matters where co-operation is 
possible. Another cheering note is to be found in the fact 
that the station is constantly visited by mission-workers from 
Calcutta and Dacca. The present writer and Babu Navadwip- 
chandra Das, amongst the missionaries of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, from Calcutta, and Babus Gurudas Chakravarti, Amrita 
Lai Gupta and Baradaprasanna Roy from Dacca, have visited 
the place more than once, and have found ready welcome there. 

The influence of the Chittagong Samaj is also spreading 
in the villages. A Samaj has been established at Barama, a 
village in the district, the birth place of Babu Jatramohan Sen, 
where a number of men have come forward to join it and a 
Mandir is under construction. 

Noakhali and Comilla—Next after Chittagong, on that 
side of Eastern Bengal, the Noakhali and Comilla Samajes 
require mention. There are two Samajes at Noakhali, one 
belonging to the New Dispensation and the other to the Sadha¬ 
ran Brahmo Samaj. The elder one was established in 1872, the 
younger at a later date. Both the Samajes have their separate 
Mandirs. The N. D. one is led by Babu Kailas Chandra Datta, 
backed by one or two friends, the other is headed by Babus 
Radhakanta Aich and Saday Charan Das, a Deputy Magistrate. 
The latter has thrown himself very earnestly into its work and 
Noakhali promises to be an important centre of Brahmo Samaj 
work within a short time. It is also often visited by missionaries 
from Calcutta and Dacca. 

The Comilla Brahmo Samaj dates its origin to the early 
fifties, having been founded by Babu Brajasundar Mitra and 
others in 1856. There are nearly a dozen Brahmo families 
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stationed there, and chiefly through their exertions a Girls* 
High School has been opened by Government, where some 
Brahmo ladies from Calcutta have found employment as 
teachers. The Samaj has a Mandir of its own ; and all other 
means and resources are within its reach to make itself an 
important centre of Brahmo Samaj work. And a Brahmo 
missionary was also lately residing there giving his whole time 
to the work of the Samaj. But unfortunately at present little 
differences divide the small community and they find it difficult 
to pull on together, though all of them sympathise with the 
Sadharan Samaj section of the Church. They will soon find, 
it is hoped, a solution for their differences, when the Samaj 
will be united and strong, and will, like the Chittagong Samaj, 
take a leading part in East Bengal work. 

Sylhet —After Comilla, Sylhet, the birth-place of men like 
Pandit Sitanath Tattwabhushan, Bipin Chandra Pal, Sundari- 
mohan Das, Rajchandra Chaudhuri and Pratul Chandra Som, 
the Editor of the Indian Messenger, demands a little notice. It 
was once a centre of Brahmo Samaj activity. Many earnest 
men made their appearance and triumphantly bore aloft the 
the banner of Brahmoism, in the face of much persecution. 
The Samaj was founded in 1862 chiefly through the exertions 
of Rai Kalika Das Datta Bahadur, late Dewan of Cooch Behar, 
From that time it has carried on its work. Even as late as 
1881 eight prominent men published an "Appeal'* to all 
Brahmos on the subject of the latter developmets of the New 
Dispensation, in which they said : 

A very great responsibility lies upon us. Let us all, 
every Brahmo and every Brahmo Samaj, combine to let the 
world know that the New Dispensation is not the Brahmo 
religion ; that it is quite opposed thereto ; that we have not 
the least sympathy with the creed ; and that if any provin¬ 
cial Brahmo Samaj, in blind belief, has accepted, or does 
accept, this New Dispensation as Brahmoism, then the 
Brahmo Samaj will not have any sympathy with it. It is 
the duty of every Brahmo, wherever he may be, from that 
place to inform the public, in any public paper, that the 
New Dispensation is totally opposed to Brahmoism. 

Thus Sylhet was out and out a Sadharan Samaj party. 
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Even after the departure of Sitanath and others from the place 
Babu Rajchandra Cbaudhuri and his wife Hemantakumari 
Chaudhuri, a daughter of Pandit N. C. Rai of Lahore, kept up 
the Samaj work in the eighties and the nineties. But they too 
removed from the place for employment elsewhere, leaving the 
Samaj work to be carried on by a few devoted members, who 
are at present busy with collecting money for building a 
Mandir. Sylhet being on the borderland between Assam and 
Eastern Bengal should be a source of Brahmo Samaj influence. 
I hope a day of prosperity and usefulness will come for it 
soon. 

The state of things in Eastern Bengal, on the whole, is 
hopeful. Besides the mission-workers, already mentioned in 
connection with the Dacca Samaj, there are Babus Amritalal 
Gupta and Barada Prasanna Roy, workers belonging to the 
Sadhanasram, who are going about visiting the Samajes and 
and strengthening the members. If their services are retained 
and the number of such mission-workers be increased, Dacca 
will surely be a source of spiritual influence in Eastern Bengal 
in no distant time. The state of things at Mymensingh is also 
hopeful. Besides the men already noticed two men of distin¬ 
guished ability and well-known as leading men in the Brahmo 
Samaj, namely Dr. P. Chatterji and Babu Rajanikanta Guha, 
have recently joined the Anandamohan College of Mymensingh, 
the former as its Principal and the latter as a Professor, Both 
of them are eminent scholars ; the latter is well versed in Latin 
and Greek, and has recently published a translation, from the 
original Greek, of the writings of Megasthenes about India. 
That is certainly a valuable contribution to Bengali literature. 
The presence of these workers will certainly strengthen the 
work of the Mymensingh Samaj and will keep up that Samaj as 
an important seat and centre of Samaj work in Eastern Bengal. 

North Bengal —The North Bengal Samajes require no 
historical narrative. The Samaj activity that once became 
manifest, in the early eighties, in such places as Jalpaiguri, 
Saidpur and Siliguri, owing to the presence of Chandicharan 
Sen and others, has suffered decline and the work is being 
partly kept up, at Jalpaiguri, by a number of Brahmo families 
who have temporarily settled down there. 
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Santipur— Coming down to lower Bengal we find most 
of the Samajes working on placidly, with the exception of 
Santipur, where a number of devoted and earnest workers 
have organised themselves into something like an independent 
Brahmo Mission, maintaining a neutral position with regard to 
the leading Calcutta Samajes. They have a Girls’ School and 
a Boys’ School under them and publish a monthly journal 
called Jubak or “The Young Man". The movement is led by 
Babu Bireswar Pramanik, backed by his worthy son Jogananda 
Pramanik [ Brahmachari ] and a few others. With the exer¬ 
tions of these men, the Santipur Samaj bids fair to become an 
important centre of Brahmo Samaj work in no distant future. 

Khulna —In Central Bengal, Bag anchra has suffered 
decline, as noticed before, but a fresh start has been given to 
the Khulna Samaj. A Mandir has been recently consecrated, 
and there are a number of earnest men who have taken up its 
work. It is hoped that it will show progresive activity. 

Howrah District —Coming to Western Bengal we find 
the District of Howrah coming to prominent notice, as a centre 
of Brahmo activity in recent years. A number of Samajes have 
been established in that district within the last few years. 
One of these is a mission centre [at Bagnan ] called Brahma- 
nandasram, opened by a devoted New Dispensation worker 
Babu Priyanath Mallik, in memory of his departed master Bra- 
hmananda Keshub Chunder Sen. The other is a little Brahmo 
colony at a village called Baniban in that district. Here a 
number of families, mostly belonging to the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, have come to reside. They have fled from the costly liv¬ 
ing of large towns like Calcutta, and have built modest dwell¬ 
ings in that village and have established a Samaj of their own. 
They have built a thatched chapel where they assemble for 
weekly service, besides coming to Calcutta often to join 
Brahmo Samaj meetings. They are carrying on a Girls’ 
School for the education of their daughters. This colony may 
develop further in the future and become an important 
seat of Brahmo Samaj work. 

Then in that district there is a village near Amta called 
Amragari, which came to notice in the eighties, when a number 
of earnest men, under the leadership of Bhai Fakirdas Roy, 
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who subsequently joined the New Dispensation Church as a 
missionary, clustered together and began to preach the new 
faith. Their united efforts created some stir and it was talked 
of abroad. The persecution that was set up against them by 
the village people was great. They had started a middle class 
school and had built up a Mandir for themselves. But on the 
day of the consecration of the Mandir fire was set to the school 
house by their enemies and almost the whole village stood up 
against them. But Fakirdas with his friends remained firm. 
The opposition subsided in course of time ; so much so, that 
Fakirdas succeeded in persuading a rich and influential fellow- 
villager named Iswarchandra Hazra to open a Charitable 
Dispensary and something like a Hospital for the distressed 
poor. He also built up a new school house ; started a Girls' 
School ; organised an independent Mission under the name of 
Paschiijn Banga Brahmo Samaj or West Bengal Brahmo Samaj ; 
founded a Sangat and opened a library. Now that Bhai Fakir¬ 
das is dead and gone, two of his mission workers, namely, 
Akhil Chandra Roy and Asutosh Roy, are still there and are 
carrying on the work with the aid of ten or twelve families, 
who have come in to join the movement. Brahmoism can be 
fairly said to have taken root in that village. 

Contai—l have already given a short account of the 
Midnapur Samaj. In that district there is a centre of Brahmo 
Samaj work at Contai which was once very active. Here the 
Samaj influence spread amongst the common people. Towards 
the latter end of the seventies, the visits of missionaries like 
Sadhu Aghornath stirred up new life amongst a body of men 
who accepted the new faith in right earnest and began to spread 
it all about in the neighbouring villages. Thus a number of 
Samajes came to be established, where weekly divine service 
with singing of sankirtan was regularly held. There are even 
at the present time, when the old fervour is partly cooled, four 
Samajes besides the one at Contai, situated in four other 
neighbouring places, .such as Chandibheti, Banomali-Chatta, 
Balia Shankarpur and Dahagora. The Contai Brahmos have 
established a Girls' School for which they have built a house 
and have recently consecrated it with the help of Mr. H. C. 
Sarkar, a missionary of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. The 
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Samaj work is going on satisfactorily under the leadership of 
Babu Madhusudan Jana, the present Secretary of the Samaj. 
It has a hopeful future before it. 

Birbhum District—Turning to the Birbhum district in 
Western Bengal we find the two Samajes, namely those of 
Rampurhat and Nalhati, where Samaj w’ork was vigorously 
organised at one time and where the experiment of preaching 
theism to the masses, by establishing night schools, was tried 
with some degree of success, to have latterly suffered decline. 
Babu Jadunath Roy, a well-known officer of the Railv.'ay at 
Rampurhat, an earnest and devout Brahtno, was the leading 
spirit at that time. He threw himself heart and soul into the 
Samaj work. Chiefly through his exertions, the Samaj was 
organised ; a Mandir was built and consecrated ; a Boys’ High 
School, a Girls’ School and a Night School for the working 
classes were also establisded. Some earnest and active Brahmos 
also came to reside in the place, who materially strengthened 
his hands. Unfortunately, after his death, in recent years, the 
Samaj work has suffered decline. The girls’ school and the 
night school have been abolished ; and the Samaj services are 
being kept up by Babu Puma Chandra Das, the present Secre¬ 
tary. Rampurhat is an excellent field of action. It is hoped 
Samaj work will revive there. 

At Nalhati too, in the eighties and nineties, there w'as 
something like an upheaval of Brahmo Samaj work, A number 
of earnest Brahmos came to reside there ; a night school was 
started ; a house was built for it ; and Samaj gatherings became 
very frequent. They were befriended in their educational 
work by some leading officials of the Railway of which Nalhati 
is a junction station. But much of that old vigour, I am sorry 
to note, is gone. Some of the old workers are dead ; others 
have left the place ; and Babu Pramathanath Sarkar, one of the 
old members, who, after his retirement from service, has re¬ 
turned to the place, is somehow keeping up the work, with its 
night school. There is an ample field at Nalhati waiting for 
new workers. 

Bolpur Santiniketan —But a new undertaking in that 
district, in the form of a splendid Boarding School for boys, 
demands special notice. I have already referred, in the first 
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volume, to Maharshi Devendranath's last bequest, in the form 
of the endowment oi his Santiniketan at Bolpur, to be used as 
a place of retreat by Brahmo devotees. Great changes have, 
however, taken place since his death. Santiniketan has 
become an abode for many members of his family. His eldest 
son, Dwijendranath Tagore is there ; some of his children are 
also there ; but above all Babu Rabindranath Tagore, the 
famous Bengali poet and writer, is there, engaged in an extre¬ 
mely important piece of work, namely, the conducting of a 
Boy's Boarding School, on a new and characteristically original 
plan. His venerable father, it is said, had entered into his 
plans, and had made provision for it before his death. The 
school is not attached to the university system and education 
is not given exactly on the university plan. Its plan of opera¬ 
tions and of minagement is altogether new and original. The 
boys are trained to habits of economy, moderation, self-control 
and due reverence for their teachers. Their spiritual interests 
are also taken care of by encouraging habits of daily devotion. 
They form a part of the regular congregation of the chapel 
attached to the Niketan. They live with a body of devoted 
teachers whose influence on their minds is great. Many of the 
young men, turned out by that institution, have carried with 
them good and trustworthy characters, and are figuring high 
in the paths of progress they have individually chosen. Some 
of them are already working in connection with the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj. Babu Rabindranath's institution already claims more 
than a hundred and eighty children, a hopeful augury of 
future good work, 

Assam —After Bengal I must turn to the Province of 
Assam, for a brief report of Brahmo Samaj work done there. 
The new light was taken to that Province, as far as my infor¬ 
mation goes, by Sadhu Aghornath, the missionary of the 
Brahmo Samaj of India, in the year 1870. In that year he made 
a tour in Assam visiting different stations. It was at Now- 
gong that he found the first batch of sympathetic souls. There 
were two men who came forward at his call. The first was a 
young man named Padmahas Goswami and the second was 
Babu Gunabhiram Baruah, a man holding a high office under 
Government. Padmahas felt himself drawn into the Samaj, 
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discarded his Brahmanical thread, and took up the Brahmo 
Samaj work with great earnestness. As a consequence, a Samaj 
was formally organised at Nowgong in June 1870, After the 
passing of Act III of 1872, a widow-marriage, between Babu 
Gunabhiram Baruah and Bishnupriya Devi, both of Brahman 
parentage, was registered according to the new Act. In the 
later seventies some earnest Bengali Brahmos such as Babus 
Sarat Chandra Majumdar and Gurunath Datta came to reside 
at Nowgong and Brahmo anushthans or domestic ceremonies 
began to be celebrated. And following the example of 
Padmahas, some Assamese young men, such as Anandaram 
Goswami, Raghunath Bora, Brajanath Bora, also came forward 
to join the Samaj. Amongst them Anandaram Goswami 
married Ambika Sundari Devi, the daughter of a Christian 
convert, according to theistic rites Thus Nowgong became a 
source of new influence in Assam in the seventies. From there 
Brahmoism spread to other centres. 

After the death of Padmahas, and the departure of Guna¬ 
bhiram Baruah and of the Bengali Brahmos mentioned above, 
the Nowgong work suffered decline, though it was partly kept 
up by Babu Ramdurlabh Majumdar, another Bengali Brahmo, 
who came to reside there in the early eighties. Now, after 
Ramdurlabh’s death, the Nowgong Samaj has suffered decline. 

After Nowgong other places in Assam, such as Dibrugarh, 
Tezpur, Gauhati and Dhubri came into prominence. At the 
end of 1878, during the hot days of the Cooch Behar marriage 
controversy, a Samaj called the Central Assam Upasana Samaj 
was established at Tezpur, and an effort was commenced to 
preach the new principles in Assam far and wide. But here 
the resident Bengalis were the chief actors. Of genuine 
Assamese we hear of L akshmi Kanta Barkakuti, who was drawn 
into the Samaj and has been taking part in its work up to this 
time. 

In 1881 eight leading Brahmos of Assam, published a 
manifesto from Tezpur, against the new developments of Mr, 
Sen’s Church, in which they said : 

We think that the New Dispensation is a dis¬ 
guised form of the avatarism promulgated in India from 
time to time and that the observances introduced in the 
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Brahmo Ssrnaj of India tend to encourage some forms 
of superstition, which it should be the object of the 
Brahmo Samaj to root out. 

Thus the Tezpur Samaj. like all the Assam Samajes, 
sided with the Sadhaian Brahmo Samaj in its sympathies. 
After this. Gauhati, Dhubri and Dibrugarh also became im¬ 
portant centres of Brahmo Samaj activity. But there also the 
Bengali settlers were the prime movers and the Samaj failed 
to win over native Assamese. At present the Samaj work is 
being placidly carried on in all these places. Renewed effort 
seems to be necessary to carry the message to the people of 
Assam Who will make that effort ? 

Orissa —From Assam I must come to Orissa to briefly 
record the progress of Brahmo Samaj work in that Province. 
Cuttack and Balasore have been the chief centres of Brahmo 
Samaj work during the last four decades. The message of 
Brdhinoism was first carried to Cuttack as early as the 1850*8 
by the advent of Maharshi Devendranath there, in connection 
with the supervision of his estates. A young man named 
Jogamohan Roy was drawn into it soon after and he commenced 
an effort to organise a Brahmo Samaj on the Adi Brahmo Samaj 
model. It was called the Cuttack Samaj. This Samaj has gone 
on sirxe then. A Mandir has been built for it, in course of 
time, where a few members, led at present, I think, by Gouri 
Sankar Roy, the editor of the Utkal Dipika, still meet on 
Saturday evenings, and hold service according to the Adi Samaj 
methods. 

But there came in another Samaj, called the Utkal Samaj, 
in course of time. In 1869 a number of young men established 
another Samaj under that name, which was conducted on pro¬ 
gressive principles. One of these young men was Jadumani 
Ghosh, who subsequently joined Mr. Sen's missionary body 
and again left them and went to Europe, where he died. In 
1871 Babu Haranath Bhattacharya, an earnest member of the 
Brahmo Samaj of India, came to Cuttack as a Professor of the 
local College and took up the work of the new Samaj. In that 
very year there was the accession of a new member, who has 
rendered signal service to the cause afterwards. It was Madhu- 
sudan Rao, a genuine Orissa man, who has risen to position 
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and influence and has been latterly honoured by Government 
with the title of Rai Bahadur. When he joined the Samaj he 
became the right hand man of Babu Haranath Bhattacharya, 
and the Samaj work went on with great vigour. 

When the Act III agitation was raised in 1871 the 
younger Samaj sided with the Brahmo Samaj of India and sent 
in a memorial in its support, whereas the old Adi Samaj branch 
opposed the movement and sent in a counter memorial. But 
in spite of this hostile attitude of each other on an important 
question, the two Samajes were accommodated in the same 
Mandir, which was duly consecrated in 1877. Even now, I 
think, two services are being held there, one on Saturday 
evenings, and the other on Sundays. 

During the period betw'een 1877 and 18S2, there came 
to the field an earnest and active member, in the person of 
Babu Pyari Mohan Acharya, a man gifted with oratorical 
powers and having some position and influence in Cuttack 
society, who started an educational institution, called Cuttack 
Academy, and began progressive work in right earnest. 
Then there came another worker named Sadhu Charan Roy, 
who married a daughter of Jagannath Rao, the brother of 
Madhusudan Rao, and earnestly took up the Samaj work. In 
course of time there were new accessions. A number of young 
men, some of whom were native Orissa men, were initiated 
into the new faith, which gave rise to wide-spread sensation 
and brought down social persecution on the Samaj leaders like 
Madhusudan Rao. One of these young men was Biswanath 
Kar, who joined the Samaj at about the end of 1889: He is 
still an earnest member of the Samaj. Sadhu Charan Roy, who 
was a native of Orissa, is dead. 

Cuttack has received frequent missionary visits. Besides 
Sadhu Aghornath, who visited the place during the seventies, 
Bhais P. C. Mozoomdar, Giris Chandra Sen and Gour 
Govinda Roy of the New Dispensation, and Ram Kumar 
Vidyaratna and Navadwip Chandra Das of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, have visited the Samaj during the course of their 
mission operations. 

Rai Bahadur Madhusudan Rao is now carrying on a 
Higher Class English Institution called Victoria High School, 
66 
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which has brought a few Brahmo Samaj workers into the field, 
and a few more Brahmo families have also come in to settle 
down at Cuttack, with whose help the present leaders are carry¬ 
ing on the Samaj work with persistent energy. There is a 
Sangat attached to the Samaj , and some ladies belonging to 
these families have recently opened, I hear, a Sunday School 
where they have undertaken the moral and spiritual education 
of the children. Thus has Brahmoism taken root in Cuttack 
and there is prospect of continued usefulness before it. May 
God order it so. 

The Balasore story is a little discouraging. There are all 
the elements of a successful and progressive career ready at 
hand but the strength coming from united action seems to be 
lacking. A Samaj, according to the Adi Samaj model, is said 
to have been founded there as early as 1860. But the Samaj 
work became vigorous and effective when Babu Bhagavan 
Chandra Das, a highly influential citizen, joined the movement 
and brought in the progressive spirit with it. It was chiefly 
through his influence aided by the ministrations of saintly 
visitors like Sadhu Aghornath, that men like Kalindi Kamela 
and Padmalochan Das, well-known native Orissa men of the 
Samaj, were won over to the cause. The conversion of these 
men to Brahmoism was marked as a significant event and 
roused up general interest in the cause. These men with their 
friends and fellow-believers soon entered upon a course of 
active propagation and as its result, Samajes became established 
in nearly half a dozen neighbouring villages. 

In that scene of earnest work and active propagation 
appeared Bhai Nandalal Banerjea, a missionary of the New 
Dispensation, in 1887 or 1888, and made Balasore his principal 
sphere of work. He was aided by Babu Bhagavan Chandra 
Das and the two friends worked on together for some time, till 
in 1890 there arose an unhappy cause of difference, which 
compelled them to have separate spheres for their action. This 
thing went on till the death of Bhai Nandalal Banerjea. Now 
after his death there are still a number of Samajes, amongst 
whose members a number of marriages, according to reformed 
rites, have also taken place and there is a growing Brahmo 
community all about; but I fear Balasore in still suffering from 
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the after-effects of disunion and discord ; for those who are on 
the spot do not carefully and hopefully speak of the work 
before them. The strength coming from unity of aim and 
action that once marked their proceedings, and the conquering 
energy that once characterized their preachings are, perhaps, no 
longer visible. That is indeed a matter for regret. I hope the 
old days will return soon. 

Santhal Parganas—F tom Orissa I come to the Santhal 
Parganas, where Samajes sprang up at Deoghar, Hazaribagh, 
Giridih and Ranchi during the last three decades. But the 
members of these Samajes were almost all of them Bengali 
settlers. The message did not reach the original inhabitants, 
nor were any efforts made in that direction. Deoghar gained 
much of its attraction from the presence of Babu Rajnarain 
Bose, the President of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, in it. On 
account of it the place became something like a place of pilgri¬ 
mage to members of the Brahmo Samaj, many of whom 
frequently visited it. Now that he is gone, the Samaj work is 
being somehow kept up by Babu Fakir Chandra Sadhukhan 
and others. The Hazaribagh Samaj also is carrying on its 
work rather feebly. The place being a health resort, some 
Brahmo families have migrated there. Their presence is cer¬ 
tainly a source of strength to the Samaj workers. But it is 
Giridih where Brahmo Samaj is going on vigorously. That 
also being a health resort, something like a Brahmo colony has 
come to be formed in the course of the last two decades. 
Many Brahmo families from Calcutta and other places have 
acquired land, built houses, and settled down there as perma¬ 
nent residents. There are three or four New Dispensation 
families and nearly twenty families belonging to the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj communion. They are headed by Babu Ramlal 
Banerjea, an esteemed member of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
and formerly an influential Calcutta citizen. Dr. V* Rai, a 
retired Judicial Officer of high standing, Babu Tincowrie Bose, 
an old and esteemed resident of the place, Babu Indubhushan 
Roy, who was formerly in charge of the Allahabad Sadhan- 
asram and Babu Krishnaprasad Basak, once the editor of the 
Lucknow Advocate. With the help of these leading men the 
Samaj work is going on vigorously, A Girls* Boarding School 
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has been recently established ; there are a Ladies^ Society and 
a Sunday School and the congregation is daily swelling up. 
Accordingly a new Mandir on a large scale is under construc¬ 
tion. This colony shows every sign of daily growing in 
dimensions and importance. At Ranchi a number of Brahmo 
families have lately settled down, whose number will probably 
increase, when it is likely to become an active centre of Brahmo 
Samaj work. 

Bihar and U. P.—Coming to Bihar and the North- 
Western Provinces, now called the United Provinces, we find 
that Brahmoism has made very little progress in them, though 
for nearly fifty years, they have been the fields of active mission 
operations. I think it can be said without exaggeration, that 
no other part of the country has received so much attention 
from the missionaries of the Samaj and nowhere have its best 
spiritual ideas been so much manifested than there ; yet it is a 
sad reflection that the mission of the Brahmo Samaj has not 
touched even the crest of the indigenous population of these 
provinces. It can also be fairly said that no systematic efforts 
have ever been made to carry the new message to the native 
population. The Bengali settlers among whom the light was 
confined were as a rule contented with working amongst their 
own class and offering the new gospel to their own people. 
Yet in Bihar it secured the adherence of a few noble indigen¬ 
ous workers who brought great strength to the cause. Their 
names I shall presently mention. Let me first record the 
general progress of the movement in that province. 

Bhagalpur, one of the leading cities of Bihar, where 
there came to reside a number of educated and influential 
Bengalis, became a seat of Brahmo Samaj activity from the 
early sixties. A Samaj was established there as early as 1863. 
The advent of Babu Nibaran Chandra Mukherji, whose name 
has been already mentioned in connection with progressive 
Brahmoism in Calcutta, duiing the Sangat Sabha days of 1855- 
1866, brought a tower of strength to the Brahmo cause at 
Bhagalpur. He took it up in right earnest and has borne 
aloft the banner since then, piloting the movement through 
various vicissitudes of fortune. Others have come and gone 
but he remains there, true to the convictions formed in early 
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youth. During the period of the Gooch Behar marriage contro¬ 
versy the Bhagalpur Samaj kept close to Keshub Chunder Sen’s 
section of the Church, without however shutting its doors to 
workers of the other section. The present writer, for instance, 
when visiting Bhagalpur found ready welcome from Mr Mukh- 
erji and his friends. During the last three decades, next after 
Nibaran Chandra Mukherji, there were two men, who figured 
prominently as leaders of the Bhagalpur Samaj. They were 
Dr. Nakur Chandra Banerji, a medical officer of the station, 
and Babu Bama Charan Ghosh, another educated and influen¬ 
tial Bengali settler. Under the leadership of these men, the 
work of the Samaj went on with persistent energy and its influ¬ 
ence spread in the surrounding districts. A number of Bengali 
settlers in other parts of the district also became sympathisers 
of the Samaj. At the present time [1911] the Samaj work is 
being carried on by Mr. Mukherji, aided by Babu Harisundar 
Bose, a devoted New Dispensation worker, who has come from 
Gaya. He has done and suffered much for Brahmoism. Born 
in Eastern Bengal he has had to pass through severe trials 
during his younger days. By his earnestness and devoted 
advocacy, he made himself a trusted leader and an inspiring 
personality in the ranks of progressive Brahmoism. At the 
time of the second schism, he turned away his face from the 
protestors, and gave his support to Mr. Sen, his beloved leader. 
He is still adhering to that cause, and is giving his old age to 
the advocacy of its princip'es. Under the leadership of these 
two men, the Bhagalpur work is going on smoothly at the 
present time. Bhagalpur has become an educational centre, 
owing to the presence of a local College, and there is something 
like a class or weekly meeting of young men, I hear, over which 
Mr. Mukherji presides to impart religious instruction to the 
young. 

Next after Bhagalpur, Mor.ghyr, a well-known station 
on the East Indian Railway line, came into prominent notice as 
a centre of Brahmo Samaj work in the.latter end of the sixties. 
A pretty large number of educated Bengalis, mostly employed 
in the Railway offices of Jamalpur, a neighbouring town, came 
to dwell in Monghyr during that period, some of whom com¬ 
bined and started a Samaj in 1867. From the very beginning 
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Sadhu Aghornath became a constant visitor of that place, and 
his ministrations roused up a new interest in the theistic cause. 
In that field appeared Keshub Chunder Sen in 1868, and his 
visit became the signal for a new reviva’ ; and there arose the 
man-worship agitation, an account of which has been given 
before. Almost all the Bengali settlers, who were mainly 
concerned in Brahmo Samaj work, have subsequently left the 
station and the Samaj is now nominally existing with the 
help of one of the old members, Babu Dwarkanath Bagchi, who 
after his retirement, is still clinging to the old place. 

Next after Bhagalpur and Monghyr, Bankipur and Gaya 
came into notice as centres of Samaj activity in Bihar. Sama- 
jes were established in those places as early as 1866. But their 
significance came afterwards. The presence of Babus Hari- 
sundar Bose, Govinda Chandra Rakshit, a pleader of the local 
courts, and Chandra Kumar Ghosh, another pleader, who 
latterly transferred his sphere of work to Khulna, and Babu 
Chandranath Chatferjee, a medical practioner, made Gaya an 
active centre of Brahmoism for a number of years. Now Hari- 
sundar Bose and Chandranath Chatterjee have left the place 
and the other two are dead. Consequently the Gaya work is 
nearly extinct, though it possesses a chapel. 

Bankipur owned its activity and influence mainly to 
Prakash Chandra Roy. a Brahmo saint of welbearned fame. 
Prakash Chandra is recently dead, passing away at Bankipur 
on the 7th of December 1910. His was a noble life lived in the 
light of the new faith, as few others have ever done. From an 
early period in his life he formed the new convictions, and gave 
himself solely and wholly to those convictions and to the 
practice of piety, trying to live up to the many spiritual truths 
that were revealed to him. In this great effort for spiritual 
elevation he was backed by his wife Aghor Kamini, a most 
remarkable woman, who has left behind her a precious me¬ 
mory. So great was the admiration of Prakash Chandra for his 
wife, that after her death, for the few years he lived, he added 
her name to his own and began to sign it as Aghor-Prakash. 
He has published a peculiarly conceived biography of his 
wife, which has surely fed the spiritual lives of many. The 
lives of the blessed pair certainly require preservation,, and I 
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have a mind to take them up in the third volume. Accordingly 
1 must stop here, only saying that Prakash Chandra Roy was 
the life and soul the Bankipur Samaj from 1877, when he first 
came here in connection with his official duty. 

He had received much of his spiritual enlightenment 
frpm Sadhu Aghornath, and during the Gooch Behar mar 
riage controversy his sympathies naturally inclined in favour 
of the New Dispensation Church. Of the new ideal? of Mr. 
Sen he was a faithful and consistent follower ; in fact he was 
one of the few men who sincerely and thoroughly tried to 
spiritually realize them. Through the influence of Prakash 
Chandra and his wife, Bankipur became an important centre 
of the work of the New Dispensation Church during the last 
three decades. After a temporary transfer, Prakash Chandra 
permanently settled down at Bankipur and devoted all the 
time and energy that he could spare, after his official duties, to 
the work of the Samaj. After his retirement that absorption 
became greater. He became busy with the men, whilst bis 
wife gave herself to the women, visiting houses, nursing the 
sick, taking care of the poor and' the needy. Through their 
influence and exertion a Girls' High School was established at 
Bankipur ; something like a Girls’ Boarding was also opened, 
to whose work their eldest daughter gave herself ; a Mandir 
was built and duly consecrated, and the ordinary Samaj work 
went on regularly with the aid of number of earnest associates. 
Among these friends and associates the names of Dr. Paresh 
nath Chatterji, a medical practioner of the station, the late Mr. 
N. C. Mitra, a professor of the local Govt. College, the late 
Brahmadev Narayan, an influential Bihari judicial officer, 
deserve special mention. So great was the earnestness of 
Aghor Kamini, that, mother of children as she was, she 
detached herself from her husband and her family for 
some time and went to a Boarding School at Lucknow, 
to be trained in the matter of the management of public 
institutions. But her career was ended before she could 
achieve something great and lasting, when her husband was 
left alone, at the close of a noble career, to cany on the 
remaining work almost single-handed. After the death of 
his wife and his retirement from public service, Prakash 
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Chandra gave himself to mission work and began to visit 
different places, such as Kashmir, Lahore, Peshawar, Quetta, 
Karachi, Bombay, Madras, Ceylon, Chittagong, Tripura, 
Cachar, Shillong, East Bengal. Darjeeling and Cooch Behar, etc. 
His ways were quiet and retiring, his manner was modest and 
gentle, yet there was such a thing in him that his company was 
spiritually profitable to those with whom he lived and amongst 
whom he moved. Such was the man who left us last Decem¬ 
ber to join his Aghor Kamini. I do not know what will be 
the fate of the New Dispensation section of the Bankipur 
Samaj after Prakash Chandra's death. There are a few of his 
friends still there, who will surely try to keep it up. 

But besides the New Dispensation Samaj at Bankipur 
there is a Sadharan Samij section also, represented by the 
Rammohun Roy Seminary, of which Babu Satis Chandra 
Chakravarti is the leading figure. An account of the origin 
and development of this part of the Sadharan Samaj work, has 
already been given. Babu Satis Chandra is the Head Master 
of that institution and the minister of that branch of the 
Sadhanasram. He has behind himself a number of earnest 
men and women, who are keeping up the work. The Ram¬ 
mohun Roy Seminary is daily growing into a vigorous and 
useful institution, a source of positive moral influence amongst 
the rising generation of Bihar ; much good is expected of it. 

I have already spoken of the influence of the Brahmo 
Samaj on the minds of a number of Biharis. Let me mention 
some of them. The influence and example of men like 
Prakash Chandra Roy and Harisundar Bose, even without any 
visible effort to preach the new faith amongst the Bihari 
people, drew into the fold a few earnest minds. The first was 
Brother Bajrangvihari, whose short history has been already 
given. The reader has been told, how coming in contact with 
Pandit S. N. Agnihotri, then a missionary of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, he left a comfortable post at Hazaribagh and 
gave himself for mission-work, and how after a period of trials 
and privations he died. He has left behind him his son, 
Srirangvihari, M. A., who has been married to a Bengali lady, 
to carry on the Brahmo Samaj work in his own district, 
Sitamarhi, in North Bihar. Srirangvihari has drawn around 
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himself a number of earnest men, in his native village 
Bishenpur, amongst whom Chandranath Chatterjee of Gaya is 
one, where they are aiming at making that village something like 
an Asram. But directly coming under Prakash Chandra’s and 
Harisundar Bose's influence were Babu Brahmadev Narain 
and Bhai Baldev Narain who joined Mr. Sen’s missionary 
body. Sprung from rather a mean origin at Gaya. Bhai Baldev 
had to pass through severe trials in early life. He was drawn 
into the Brahmo Samaj mainly through the preachings of Mr. 
Sen during his missionary expedition to Gaya in 1879, and he 
remained true to the latter to the last day of his life. He gave 
himself to mission work, and stuck to it in the face of great 
difficulties which never dismayed him. He rose in public 
esteem by his great piety, his high moral character and his 
earnest devotion to his work. He took to the wandering life 
of an itinerant Brahmo preacher, visiting Bombay, Mangalore 
and Sind, and was contemplating a visit to Persia, when there 
came the fatal end and he passed away almost in the prime of 
life. The example of these men should certainly encourage 
thcistic workers to carry the new light to the native population 
of Bihar. Two or three more Biharis have also come in to 
give their adherence to the cause. 

The condition of Brahmo Samaj work in the United 
Provinces is still more ^discouraging. There also Brahmoism 
has confined itself from the beginning to Bengali settlers ; and 
inasmuch as these settlers are often migratory, the Samaj 
work also has come and gone. Efforts have, from time to time, 
been made to organise Samaj work at different centres, like 
Allahabad, Lucknow, Kanpur and Agra, but nowhere has it 
touched the indigenous native population and nowhere h's it 
been placed on a secure and lasting basis. We hear only of 
one or two U. P. families, who have accepted the new faith in 
right earnest, and ate trying to live according to its light. 

Allahabad became a centre of Brahmo Samaj work, from 
the early sixties, under distinguished patronage, and favourable 
circumstances. But it showed no sign of great vitality or 
permanence. Latterly during the missionary career of Brother 
Lachmanprasad, an effort was made to reorganise the Samaj 
work, but after his departure to Lucknow it showed signs of 
67 
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decline. Then at last a fresh effort was made, during the 
residence there of Babu Ramananda Chatterjee and of Babu 
Indubhushan Roy of the Sadhanasram, to revive and reorganise 
the work. It went on well for sometime, with their help, but 
has again suffered decline after their departure. 

The state of things is no better at Lucknow. There also 
Samaj work has not touched the indigenous population. Nomi¬ 
nally speaking there are two Samajes, one belonging to the New 
Dispensation, and the other to the Sadharan Samaj. The New 
Dispensation branch has a regular congregation of a few families 
settled down there, with a chapel of their own ; whereas the 
Sadharan Samaj side have not, as far as my information goes, 
any chapel or place of meeting for themselves and lack the 
strength of united effort. But none of the sections is very 
active at the present time. 

Both at Kanpur and Agra, the Samaj is more an indi¬ 
vidual concern than an efficient public movement. At the 
former place the whole thing depends upon Babu Mahendra- 
nath Sarkar and at Agra it is our old friend Babu Niimani Dhar 
who keeps it up. Not many men are to be found at their back, 
and the work does not show any progressive tendency. 

Punjab—Coming to the Punjab we are cheered by the 
sight of genuine Punjabis taking part in Samaj work. Of 
course there are Bengali settlers like Babu Abinash Chandra 
Majumdar who have a share in it, but their number is not 
large. The main work is going on with the help of our Punjabi 
brethren and the Brahmo Samaj may be said to have taken root 
amongst the indigenous population. Of course it has not yet 
touched the uneducated masses and is confined to the educated 
few. 

Besides the Lahore Samaj, there were at one time active 
centres of Samaj work at Mooltan and other places, all whose 
names I need not mention. The number of such places in¬ 
creased during the days of the missionary labours of Pandit 
Agnihotri and of his early associates. But his secession from 
the Brahmo Samaj and the foundation of the Dev Samaj have 
acted as a sort of check on the uninterrupted progress of 
Brahmo Samaj work. But from the time of Bhai Prakash Dev’s 
final settlement at Lahore, and the organisation of the Punjab 
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Branch oC the Sadhantitam. fresh efforts for propagation have 
commenced, ^s Oae tesvAl ot those effoils the Rasialpindi 
Samaj has been revived, a Mandir has been built, and Brother 
Biharilal Basudeva, a fellow-worker of Bhai Prakash Dev, has 
been stationed there to help the members in carrying on the 
work of the Samaj. Another assistant of Bhai Prakash Dev, 
Brother Sitaram, has been placed in charge of a recently 
founded Samaj at Sialkot. There are some other Samajes in 
the Province, which I need not individually mention. All of 
them are at the back of the Punjab Samaj and form parts of its 
work, which extends as far as Quetta. 

Sind—From the Punjab we go to Sind. A cheering 
record awaits us there. The message of Brahmoism reached 
Sind in the year 1868, when a Samaj was established at Hyder¬ 
abad, the chief city of the Province. Mr. Navalrao Saukiram, 
a rising young man belonging to an influential middle class 
family, the Advanis of Hyderabad, who figured so prominently 
during the succeeding period, perhaps had a hand in the foun¬ 
dation of that Samaj. He took up its work with his whole heart 
and made it within a few years a power in the Province. 
Within a short time a garden with a spacious compound was 
secured and a Mandir was built in it and duly consecrated in 
1875. Mr. S. N. Tagore, the second son of Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore, who belonged to the Indian Civil 
Service, and was stationed as a judge at Hyderabad at that time, 
took part in the ceremony of that consecration, and helped the 
members a good deal with his counsel and support. But the 
work was started entirely by Sindhis, and was kept up by them. 
By his deep piety and earnest devotion Mr. Navalrao made the 
movement a deeply spiritual thing from the very beginning. 
He introduced the custom of daily prayer every evening in the 
newly consecrated Mandir, and the Sunday morning services 
under his ministrations began to attract a large number of 
outsiders. He also introduced another excellent custom. He 
secured permission from the authorities of the local jail to visit 
the prisoners on Sunday mornings and to address them on the 
subject of religion. He kept up that custom for many years, 
perhaps till the time of his death. His jail ministrations were 
productive of very good results. The present writer once 
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accompanied him in one of these jail visits, and he will never 
forget the scene presented to him on that occasion ; nearly five 
hundred prisoners of all ages assembled in the jail yard, all 
reverently listening to his discourse and heart'Stirring prayer, 
some visibly excited, others shedding tears. He was also told 
that there were cases of actual regeneration, of men turning 
away from their evil courses. 

After the inauguration of the New Dispensation, Mr. 
Navalrao gave his adherence to that section of the Church and 
became one of its staunch supporters. He sent his two brothers, 
Hiranand and Motiram, to Calcutta for education and placed 
them under the guardianship of New Dispensation leaders. 
Here they imbibed the principles of theism and became their 
earnest advocates. Hiranand returned to Hyderabad full of 
the fire of new conversion, and took up the Samaj work with 
great enthusiasm. Motiram went to England to finish his 
education and has married a daugher of Rev. Charles Voysey, 
the minister of the Theistic Church. The example of Hiranand 
drew into the field of Sind Brahmoism some Bengali workers 
such as Nandalal Sen and, perhaps, Pramathalal Sen, two 
nephews of Mr. Sen, and Brahmabandhab Upadhyay, who 
subsequently turned to Christianity. The young arrivals threw 
themselves earnestly into the work of a school, as teachers and 
managers, and otherwise helped the work of the Samaj, But 
there came a sad check after the early death of Hiranand ; and 
the Hyderabad workers transferred themselves to other spheres. 
But there remain in the field some earnest workers, such as 
Dewan Prabhudas, Rai Bahadur Kouramal and their friends. 
There is a Sunday School attached to the Samaj conducted by 
Bhakat Rupchand. 

At last a fresh field of operations has opened up at 
Karachi, which is an active centre of Samaj work at the present 
time. Under the leadership of Mr. T. L. Vaswani, a Professor 
of the local College, and an earnest follower of the New Dispen¬ 
sation, the Samaj work is going on very vigorously. There is 
a Sangat attached to the Samaj, which claims more than 60 
members ; there is a Sunday School under the charge of an 
esteemed member. Dr. Pritamdas ; a Girls' School has been 
recently established, where Bhai Reuben, a highly spiritual man 
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and a devoted NwotVet, \a novf a teac\veT. Mt. Reuben vi;aa a 
Jew by birth and profession, but has joined the Samaj through 
the influence of our Sindhi brethren. He goes about devoutly 
singing the names of God and rousing up interest in the new 
message among the common people. All this work is quietly 
going on; behind all is Nandalal Sen, the above mentioned 
nephew of Mr. Sen, who still sticks to Sind, and has given 
himself for its work. 

Indore —Now 1 must close this running account by a brief 
notice of the Central India Brahmo Samaj of Indore. The 
Samaj sprang up in the following way. In the beginning of the 
eighties a number of educated men who sympathised with the 
Bombay Prarthana Samaj came to reside at Indore. Amongst 
others the following names may be mentioned : Mr. Balkrishna 
Rao Jadav, Mr. A.Srinivas Rao, a local Judge, Dr. Gunpat Sing, 
Mr. Eknath, an engineer, and Rao Bahadur N. I. Kirtane. 
These used to meet together now and then and sing the 
Bombay Prarthana Samaj hymns. 

At this stage there appeared in 1883, a Brahmo worker 
from the North, in the person of a Bengali member of the 
Punjab Samaj named Shibchandra Sen, who by his preachings 
and conversations kindled up a new fire and a Samaj was 
established in the month of June of that year. 

In 1892 a Mandir was consecrated in the month of March. 
From this time Mr. S. P. Kelkar, the missionary of the Bombay 
Prarthana Samaj, who had been visiting Indore from time to 
time, began to take special interest in its work. Soon after 
his resignation of the post of missionary of the Bombay 
Samaj, he came to that city and permanently settled down 
■ there. There also came, at about this time or a little earlier, 
another active worker. It was Dr. P. R. Bhandarkar, a son of 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar of Poona. 

After the death of Mr. Kelkar, in Bombay, in December 
1906, the Samaj fell into the hands of Mr Balkrishna Rao 
Jadav, Dr. P. R. Bhandarkar, Mr. Ramchandra Rao Mitbawkar, 
Professor Desai and others. One feature of the Indore work is 
the presence of the ladies amongst the active members ; such 
as Mrs. Anandibai Bhandarkar, Mrs. Ahilyabai Jadav and 
others. 
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There are ten Brahmo families in the station, who 
arc keeping up the Samaj work j a hopeful sign no 
doubt. 

Amongst the institutions of the Samaj there is a Free 
Reading Room and also a Free Drawing and Painting 
Class. Our sympathies and prayers are with the Central 
India workers. 



LIST OF THE BRAHMO SAMA}£S IN 1877. 


(FROM MISS COLLET’S BRAHMO YEAR BOOK ) 


Ko. Ksme ol Sama] Date of 

Ko. Name of Samaj 

Date of 

^ Foundation 

Foundation 

BENGAL 


33. Hooghly 

1870 

1. Calcutta 


34. Howrah 

35, Jhinaidaha 

1864 

1876 

(Adi Brahmo Samaj) 

1830 

36. Jalpaiguri 

1870 

2 ’ „ (Brahmo Samaj of 


37. Kakina 

1870 

India) 

1866 

38. Kaligacha 

1867 

3. Akna 

1871 

3\ Kishorganj 

1866 

4. Baganchra 

1864 

40. Konnagar 

1863 

5. Baranagar 

1865 

41. Krishnagar 

1844 

6. Baruipur 

1867 

42. Kumarkhali 

1848 

7. Barisal 

1861 

43 Malpara 

1870 

8. Boalia (Rajshahi) 

1859 

44. Moodially 

1873 

9. Behala 

1853 

45. Munshiganj 

1876 

10. Berhampur 

1864 

46. Murshidabad 

1874 

11, bhagalpur 

1863 

47. Mymensingh 

1853 

12. Bhowanipur 1 

1852 

48. Noakhali 

1872 

13. „ 2 

1874 

49. Osmanpur 

1870 

14. Bogra 

1858 

50, Pachumla 

1874 

15. Boluhati 

1857 

51. Pabna 

1867 

16. Brahmanbria 

1863 

52. Rampur Hat 

1874 

17. Burdwan 

18.S7 

53. Ranchi 

1879 

18. Cachar 

1870 

54. Rangpur 

1863 

19. Kalna 

1868 

55, Santipur 

1864 

20 Ghandernagore 1 

1860 

56. Salida 

1867 

21. „ 2 

1872 

57. Serajganj 

1870 

22. Chinsura 

1864 

58. Serampore 

1862 

23. Chittagong 

1850 

59. Shapore 

1865 

24. Comiila 

1854 

60. Sultangacha 

1863 

25. Cooch Behar 

1873 

61. Sylhet 

1863 

26. Dacca (East Bengal 
Brahmo Samaj) 

1846 

BIHAR 


27. Dinajpur 

28. Faridpur 

1870 

1857 

62. Monghyr (Bihar Brahmo 

29. Gourifa 

1875 

Samaj) 

1866 

30. Gournagar 

1860 

63. Gaya 

1867 

31. Harinabhi 

1869 

64, Jamalpur 

1867 

32. Hazaribagh 

1867 

65. Patna Bankipur 

1866 
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No. Name of Samaj Date of 

Foundation 


No. Name of Samaj Date of 
Foundation 


ORISSA 


66. Balasore 1865 

67. Cuttack 1 1865 

68. ,, 2 (Utkal Brahmo 

Samaj) 1869 

ASSAM 

69. Goalpara 187o 

70. Gauhati 187o 

71. Nowgong 1870 

72. Shillong 1875 

73. Sibsagar 1866 

74. Tezpur 1870 

N. W. PROVINCES 

75. Allahabad 18.64 

76. „ Northern India 

Brahmo Samaj 1867 

77. Agra (revived) 1876 

78. Bareilly 1864 

79. Dehra Dun 1867 

80. Ghazipur 1872 

81. Gwalior 1872 

82. Kanpur 1865 

CENTRAL INDIA 

83. Jabalpur Central 

Provinces) 1868 

84. Lucknow (Oudh 

Brahmo Samaj) 1867 


THE PUNJAB 

85. Lahore (Punjab 

Brahmo Samaj) 1863 


86. Matihari 1875 

87. Multan 1875 

88. Rawalpindi 1867 


WESTERN INDIA, 

89. Bombay (Prarthana 

Samaj) 1867 


90. Ahmedabad 1871 

91. Kaira 1876 

92. Kolhapur 1875 

93. Pandharpur 1874 

94. Poona 1870 

95. Rajkot 1873 

96. Ratnagiri 1869 

97. Satara 1874 

98. Surat 1875 

SIND 

99. Hyderabad 1869 

100. Karachi 1869 


SOUTHERN INDIA 

101. Madras, first started 

as the Veda Samaj 1864 
Reconstituted as the 
Southern India 


Brahmo Samaj 1871 

102. Bangalore 1 1867 

103. 2 1870 

104. 3 

(Regimental Samaj) 1871 

105. Bhavnagar 1976 

106. Mangalore 1870 

107. Salem 1867 



LIST OF THE BRAHMO SAMAJES IN 1892 

( With the dates of their foundation ) 

( FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BADHARAN 
BRAHMO SAMAJ. ) 


BENGAL 

1. Calcutta Adi B S. 

Magh 11. 1830 

2. The New Dis¬ 
pensation Church 1866 

3. „ Sadharan B.S. 1878 

4. Simla B. S. 
(Nandakumar 


Chaudhuri Lane) 1873 

5. M Sinduriapati 

E.P.M. 1863 

6. Amarpur V.S. 1884 

7. Amragari B.S. 1882 

8. Bogura B.S. 1860 

9. Baganchra B.S. 1863 

10. Bagerhat U.S. 1883 

11. Baguri B.S 1888 

12. Bahirgar Satya Dharma 

Pracharini Sabha 1883 

13. Bajrayogini B.S. 1887 

14. Bankura B.S. 1881 

15. Bansberia B,S. 1881 

16. Bantra B.S. Via 

Howrah 1867 

17. Baranagar B.S. 1864 

18. Barisa B S. 1882 

19. Barisal 1 B.S. 1861 

20* M 2 Brahmica S. 

21. Behala B.S. 1853 

22. Bhowanipur, 1 B.S. 1852 


23. M 2 Subarban 

B.S. 1878 

24. M 3 Prarthana S. 1877 

25. Boalia (Rajshahi) B.S. 1858 


26. Bolpur (P.S.) 1884 

27. Boluhati B.S. 1857 

28. Bongaon B.S. 1888 

29. Burdwan^B.S, J.860 


68 


30. Chakraberia (Howrah) 



P.S. 

1884 

31. 

Chandernagar B.S. 

1860 

32. 

Chaibasa 

1891 

33. 

Contai B.S. 

1887 

34. 

Chittagong B.S. 

1855 

35. 

^ P.S. 

1887 

36. 

Chengutia B.S. 

1880 

37. Chinsura N.D. Churchl875 

38. 

Darjeeling B.S, 

1877 

39. Deviganj P.S. 

1881 

40. 

Dharampur B.S. 

1872 

41. 

Dacca, East Bengal B.S, 



1846 

42. 

Branch N. D, 



Church 

1880 

43. 

Dinajpur B S. 

1868 

44 

Faridpur B.S. 

1857 

45. 

Feni B.S. 

1884 

46. 

Garbetta B,S. 

1887 

47. 

Ghurni B.S. 

1880 

48. 

Goori B.S. 

1879 

49. 

„ Students’ Samaj 1883 

50. 

Gorabazar B.S. Via 



Berhampur 

1881 

51. 

Harinabhi B.S. 

1867 

52. Hugh B S. Via 



Napitparah 

1869 

53. Haldibari B.S. 


54. Jalpaiguri (N. Beng) 



BS. 

1878 

55. 

Jangalbari B. S. 

1875 

56. 

Jhinaidaha B. S. 

1876 

57. 

Kakinia B. S. 

1869 

58. 

Katihar (Purnea) 

1891 

59. Kaliagunj B. S. 

1883 

60. 

Kalna B. S. 

1867 

61. 

Karatia B. S. 

1888 

62. 

Khalipur B. S, 

1886 
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63. Khagolc B. S. 1884 

64. Khalore B. S. 1888 

65. Khatura B S, 1869 

66. Khidirpur B. S. 1875 

67. Kurshidpur Balya S. 

68. Kishorganj B S. 



(Mymensing) 

1866 

69. 

Konnnagar B. S. 

1863 

70. 

Krishnagar B. S. 

1844 

71. 

Cooch Behar B. S. 

1872 

72. 

Cooch Behar N. 

1888 

73. 

Kuiberia B, S. 

1888 

74. 

Kumarkhali B. S. 

1848 

75. 

Kurigram B. S. 

1880 

76. 

Kushtia B, S. 

1879 

77. 

Maheshpur B. S. 



(Revived) 

1879 

78. 

Mahestala B. S. 

1875 

79. 

Mymensing 1 B-S. 

1854 

80. 

„ 2.(Branch 


B. S. 

1869 

81. 

3. N. D. 

1879 

82. 

Majilpur B. S. 

1881 

83. 

Maldah B. S. 



(Revived) 

1875 

84. 

Mangalganj B. S. 



Via Anismali 

1878 

85. 

Manikdaha B S, 

1S81 

86. 

Midnapur B. S. 

1816 

87. 

Mudiali B S. Via 



Garden Reach, 

1873 

88. 

Munsiganj B. S. 

1883 

89, 

Muradnagar B. S. 

1881 

90. 

Murshidabad B. S. 

1874 

91. 

Nalhati B. S. 

1888 

92. 

Narainganj 

1891 

93, 

Natore B S. 


94. 

Nibadhai B S. 



(Revived), 

1887 

95. 

Nowgong (Rajshahi)1891 

96. 

Nilphamari 

1885 

97. 

Nimta 


98. 

Noakhali B. S. 

1876 

99. 

Pabna B. S. 

1857 

100. 

Pherozepur B. S. 

1878 

101. 

Phulbari B. S, 


102. 

Purnia P. S. 

1878 

103. 

Purbaparah B. S. 
Via Bajrayogini, 



Dacca 

1888 


104. Rangpur 1 Branch 

S. B. S. 1864. 

105. ,, 2 Branch 

B S. of India 1883 

106. „ 3 Students’ 

Samaj 

107. Rasapagla B. S. 1882 

108. Rashpur B. S. 1887 

109. Rampurhat B. S. 1874 

1 0, Saidpur B. S. 1878 

111. Sankarpur B-S. 1888 

112. Santipur B. S. 

(Revived) 1881 

113. Satkhira B. S. 1889 

114. Serampur B. S. 

(Revived), 1861 

115. Sibpur (Howrah) 

P, S. 1882 

116. Silaidaha B. S. 1867 

117. Siliguri B. S. 1879 

118. Sinti-Uttarpar 

(Suburb of Calcutta) 

B. S. 

119. Sirajganj B. S. 1874 

120. Tangail 1887 

121. Tilli B. S. (Dacca) 1889 

122. Tippera 1 1854 

123. „ 2 Branch 1879 

124. Tindharia P. S. 1886 

BIHAR 

125. Arrah N. D. 1878 

126. .. B. S. 1889 

127. Bankipur B. S. 1866 

128. Bhagalpur B. S. 1869 

129. Dumraon P. S. 1880 

130. Darbhanga B. S. 1869 

131. Gaya B. S. 1866 

132. Jamalpur B. S. 1867 

133. Monghyr B. S. 1867 

134. Muzaffarpur P. S. 1883 

CHOTA NAGPUR 

135. Giridih B, S. 1874 

136. Hazaribagh B. S. 1866 

137. Ranchi f). 8, 1868 
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ASSAM 

138. Cachar. 1 B. S. 1865 

139. ,, 2 Silchar 

140. Dibrugarh B. S. 1887 

141. Dibru B. S. 1875 

142. Golaghat B S. 1886 

143. Gauhati B. S, 1870 

144. Jasir B. S. Via Shelia 

(Khasi Hills) 1889 

145. Lait Kynsew 

(Khasi Hills) 1891 

146. Mowkhar B. S. Via 
Shillong (Khasi Hills) 1886 

147. Mawrvnkhong B. S. 

(Khasi Hills) 1889 

148. Moiismai B S. Via 
Gheraponji (Khasi Hills) 

1889 

149. Nowgong B. S. 1879 

150. Nongrim (Khasi Hills) 

1890 

151. Shillong B. S. 1874 

15 L Shibsagar B. S. 

(Revived) 1880 

153. Sunamganj Students’ 
Weekly Service 

154. Sylhet 1 B. S. 1861 

155. ,, 2 Students' 

Samaj 1879 

156. Tezpur B. S. 1872 

ORISSA 

157. Amrah (Balasore) 1886 

158. Balasore N, D. 1 1879 

159. „ 2 

Sadharan B. S. 1884 

160. Brindia B. S. 

(Balasore) 

161. Cuttack I B- S. 1865 

162. „ 2 Utkal B. S. 1869 

163. Dhenkennal 1887 

164. Dinamardangi (Balasore) 

165. Navagram D. S. 1886 

166. Northern Naupur 

(Balasore) 

167. Southern Naupur 

(Balasore) 

168. Sindhia B. S. 1886 


N. W. PROVINCES 

169. Allahabad united with 
Northern India B. S. 1872 

170. Ajmer B S. 

171. Banda IBS. 1863 

172. „ 2 P. S. 1877 

173. Benares Gant. 1883 

174. Kanpur B. S. 

175. Dehra-Dun B. S. 1865 

176. Ghazipur 1 Sadharan 

B. S. 1872 

177. „ 2 N. D. 


178. Jhansi B. S 1879 

179. Lucknow B. S. 1886 

CENTRAL INDIA 

180. Indore B. S. 1880 

181. Ratlam B. S. 1887 

182. Ujjain B. S. 1889 

SIND 

183. Hyderabad B. S. 1868 

184. Karachi B. S. 1874 

185. ^Sukkur B. S. 1883 

186. “^t^uetta Sadharan B, 

Samaj 1883 


PUNJAB 


187. Lahore (Punjab)B.S. 1863 

188. Pahowa Dharma 

Sabha 1884 

189. Rawalpindi B. S. 1881 

190. Simla Hills 1 B. S. 

191. 2 N. D. 1875 

WESTERN INDIA 

192. Bombay, 1 P# S. 1867 

193. „ 2 B. S. Via 

Girgam 1888 

194. Ahmednagar P. S; 1871 

195. Ahmednagar P. S. 

196. Baroda (Gujrat)P. S. 1883 

197. Broach P. S. 1876 

198. Kaira P. S. 1876 

199. Kheda P. S. 1876 
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200. Nadiad P. S. 1878 

201. Navaaari P. S. 1878 

202. Pandharpur P. S. 1877 

203. Petlad P. S. 1878 

204. Puna P. 5. 1870 

205. Sojitra P. S. 1878 

206. Surat P. S. 1878 

207. Thana P. S. 1881 

208. Virkshetra Viveshi 

(Baroda) 1883 


SOUTHERN INDIA 


209. 

Madras, 1, S.I.B.S. 

1864 

210. 

„ 2 Anyonia 



S. B. S. 

1885 

211. 

„ 3 The 



Thousand Light 



B. S. 

1888 

212. 

Bangalore, 1 B. S. 

1867 

213. 

2 Regi¬ 



mental B. S. 

1871 

214. 

„ 3 Cotton- 

. 


petta B. S. 

1872 


215. „ 4 Cant, 

Brahmo Prarthana 
Sabha 1879 

216. Bezwada B. S. 1886 

217. Bapatla P. S. 1890 

218. Chengalpalyem B. S. 

(Coimbatore) 1887 

219. Coconada P. S, 

220. Chicacole P S. 

221. Coimbatore 1 B. S. 1881 

222. ,, 2 Branch 

B. S. 1886 

223. Madanapully B. S. 

224. Mangalore V. S. 1870 

225. Masulipatam B S. 1882 

226. Rajamundry P. S. 1879 

227. Wandiwash B. S. 

228. Tuni B S. 

229. Velpur B. S. 1883 

BURMA 

230. Rangoon 1 B. S, 1880 

231. 2 Branch B.S. 1883 

233. „ 3 B.S, 1884 
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FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SaDHARAN 
BRaHMO SaMAJ 


1. Agartala 

2. Amraguri, (Kenduli P.O. 


Howrah) 1862 

3. Amarpur, (Sugandha 

P. O. Hooghly) 

4. Baganchra 

5. Bagnan (Khalore B. 

Samaj) 

6. Balasore 1879 

7. Baniban 

8. Bankipur S. B. Samaj 

9. „ N. D. Church 

10. Bankura 1881 

11. Bansberia 

17. Baranagar 1865 

13. Barama (Chittagong) 1908 

14. Barisal 1861 

15. Burjuli (Tezpur) 1902 

16. Behala 1853 

17. Bhagalpur 1864 


18. Bolpur (Santiniketan) 

1884 

19. Rajahahi Boalia 

Brahmo Samaj 1866 

20. ,, Paribarik Brahmo 

Samaj 

21. Bogra i860 

22. Brahmanbaria 1908 

23. Burdwan B. S. Samaj 

24. „ Adi Brahmo 

Samaj i860 

25. Cachar (Silchar) 1868 

26. Calcutta Adi Brahmo 

Samaj 1828 

27. „ Bharatvarshiya 

Brahmo Samaj 1866 

28. .. Sadharan Brahmo 

Samaj 1878 

29. „ Bhowanipur Sam* 

milan Samaj 1878 

30. „ Bhowanipur Adi 

Brahmo Samaj 1752 


31. Chandernagore 1860 

32. Chittagong Brahmo 

Samaj 1855 

33. „ N. D. Church 

34. Chinsura 1863 

35. Comil la Brahmo Samaj 

1854 

36. Contai 1889 

37. Coxbazar 

38. Coochbehar B Samaj 1875 

39. N.D. Church 

40. Cuttack 


(Utkal Brahmo Samaj) 1869 
41. Dacca East Bengal 


Brahmo Samaj 

1846 

42. ,, N. D. Church 

1880 

43. Darjeeling 

1882 

44 Dcoghar 

1903 

45. Dhosa 


46. Dhubri 

1875 

47. Dibrugarh 

1887 

48. Dinajpur 

1868 

49. Darbhanga (Lahiria 


Serai Brahmo Samaj) 

50. Faridpur 

1257 

51. Goalpara 


52. Gaya 


53. Giridih 

1874 

54. Gorabajar 


55. Gauhati 

1870 

56. Hazaribagh 

1868 

57. Harinabhi 

1867 

58. Howrah Brahmo Samaj 


1892 

59. Howrah N. D. Church 

60. Jalpaiguri 

1878 

61. Kakina 

1275 

62. Kalikachcha 


63. Kaoraid 

1273 

64. Khantura 

1882 


Gobardanga, 
65. Khasi Hills 
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66. Shillong Brahmo Samaj 


1872 

67. Khasi Hill Brahmo Samaj 

68. Sholap 

1893 

69. Mawkhar 

1886 

70. Dissong 

71. Mawblei 

1889 

72. Mawstoh 

73 Mowlong 

1889 

74. Mawsmai 

75. Nongihymmai 

1889 

76. Sasarat 

77. Khulna 

78. Kishorganj 

1866 

79. Konnagar 

1863 

80. Krishnagar 

1884 

81. Kushtia 

1887 

82. Kumarkhali 

1849 

83. Lakshinapur 

84. Midnapur 

1890 

85. Monghyr 

1667 

86. Munshiganj 

87. Motihari 

1875 

88. Mayurbhanj 

89. Muzaffarpur 

1886 

90. Mymensing B. S. 

91. 1 , N. D. Church 

92. Nalhati 

1888 


93. Nilphamari 


112. Tangail Sadharan 

Brahmo Samaj 1887 

113. N. D. Church 1885 

114. Tezpur 

UPPER INDIA 


115. Agra 1901 

116. Allahabad 1911 

117. Amritsar 1909 

118 Bhera 

119. Kanpur 1897 

120. Dehradun 1865 

121. Delhi 1897 

122. Ghazipur 1372 

123. Isakhel 1910 

124. Lahore 1863 


125. Lucknow, Ayodhya 

u Brahmo Samaj 

126. Lucknow Brahmo Samaj 

1868 

127. Mianwali 

128. Pherozepur 

129. Quetta Sadharan Brahmo 

. Samaj 1883 

130. Rawalpindi S. B. Samaj 

1881 

131. Sealkot S. B. Samaj 1910 

132. Simla 


94. Narayanganj 

95. Nimta 1888 

96. Noakhali Sadharan 

Brahmo Samaj 1876 

97. Noakhali N. D. Church 

1882 

98. Nowgong IqOq 

99. Pabna IgSg 

100. Patuakhali 

101. Pherozepur 

102. Purnea 


103. Rampurhat 1849 

104. Ranchi 1868 

105. Rangpur Brahmo Samaj 


BOMBAY 

133. Ahmedabad 

134. Ahmednagar 1871 

135. Baramati 

136. Bombay 1867 

137. Bandra 

138. Byculla 

139. Chaupati 

140. Hyderabad (Deccan) 

141. Hyderabad (Sind) 

142. Indore 1880 

143. Khira 


1*^^* .1 N. D. Church 


107. Saidpur 1878 

108. Santipur 1881 

109. Sirajganj 1874 

110. Suri 1905 

111. Sylhet 1862 


144. Karachi 1905 

145. Kirkee 

146. Nansang 1870 

147. Poona 

148. Rajkote 

149. Ratnagiri 

150. Satara 1895 
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151. Sangad 


169. Masulipatam 

1870 

152. Sukkar 


170. Narsapore 

1881 

153. Thana 

1895 

171. Narsarapet 

1906 



172. Madras Southern 


MADRAS 


India B. Samaj 




173. Parlakimedi 

1894 

154. Bangalore City 

1879 

174. Peddapuram 

1896 

155. „ Cantonment 


175. Pithapuram 

1909 

156. ,, Cotton Pettah 

176. Rajahmundry 

1879 

157. Bapatla 

1900 

177. Tellichery 

1910 

158 Berhampur (Ganjam) 

178. Tinnevelli 

1905 

159. Bezwada 

1806 

179. Vinakonda 


160. Bhimabharam 


180 Vizagapatam 


161. Calicut 

1890 



162. Cheerala 


BURMA 


163. Cocanada 




164. Coimbatore 

1881 

181. Rangoon 

1880 

165. Cuddalore 

1886 



166, Ellore 


UNITED KINGDOM 

167. Guntur 

1889 



168. Mangalore 

1900 

182. London 



In the above lists the one for 1877 shows the state of 
things before the birth of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj; the 
1892 one indicates the progress made by the whole movement 
during the years of the missionary activity of that Samaj; 
whereas the last year’s list shows the general decline of the 
movement as a whole due to the lack of missionary activity 
during these years, aggravated, perhaps, by the rise and 
progress of retrogressive movements all over the country, I 
must now conclude by giving the number of Brahmos in the 
country as given in two successive Census Reports, the latter 
kindly supplied by the Census Commissioner. 



CENSUS OF BRAHMOS IN 1901 


Persons 

Males 

India 

4050 

2349 

Provinces 

3863 

2246 

Assam 

Baluchistan (districts and 

360 

212 

administered territories) 

10 

6 

Bengal 

3118 

1816 

Central Provinces 

332 

186 

Madras 

United Provinces of 

6 

2 

Agra and Oudh 

37 

22 

(Agra) 

7 

6 

(Oudh) 

30 

16 

States & Agencies 

187 

103 

Baroda State 

6 

2 

Bengal States 

Central Provinces 

53 

33 

States 

3 

1 

Mysore State 

1 

1 

Rajputana Agency 

124 

66 


CENSUS OF BRAHMOS 

Persons 

IN 1911 

Males 

India 

5,504 

2,939 

Provinces 

5,210 

2,786 

1. Ajmer-Marwara 

• • • 


2. Andamans & Nicobars 

m »-• 

• • • 

3. Baluchistan 

50 

25 

4. Bengal 

2,608 

1,361 

5. Bombay (Presidency) 

131 

73 

6. Burma 

• * • 

• • • 

7. C. P. & Berar 

30 

17 

Coorg 

• •• 

ff 


Females 

1701 

1617 

148 

4 

1302 

146 

4 

15 

1 

14 

84 

4 

20 

2 

58 


Females 

2.565 

2,424 


25 

1,247 

58 

• • • 

13 
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Persona 

Males 

9. E. B. & Assam 

1.288 

681 

10. Madras 

374 

219 

11. N. W. F. (Distt. 

& Ad. Terry.) 

• •• 

• •• 

12. Punjab 

688 

3^6 

13. U. P. of Agra & 

Oudh 

41 

24 

Bombay (Presidency) 

131 

73 

Bombay 

28 

17 

Sind 

103 

56 

Aden 

U. P. of Agra and Oudh 

41 

24 

Agra 

29 

15 

Oudh 

12 

9 

States and Agencies 

294 

153 

14. Baluchistan States 


... 

15. Baroda State 

6 

4 

16. Bengal States 

65 

31 

17. Bombay States 

4 

2 

18. C. I. Agency 

9 

6 

19. C. P. States 

2 

2 

20. E. B. and Assam 

States 

10 

6 

21. Hyderabad State 

36 

18 

22. Kashmir State 

1 


23. Madras States 

2 

1 

24. Mysore State 

65 

31 

25. N. W. F. (Agenciess 

& Tribal areas) 


•* 

26. Punjab States 

12 

10 

27. Rajputana Agen'y 

82 

42 

28. Sikkim 

• • • 

• • • 

29. U. P. States 

... 

• • • 

Cochin States (included 

in Madras States) 

2 

1 

Travancore State 


... 

69 


MS 

Females 

607 

155 


302 

17 

58 

11 

47 

17 

14 

3 

141 

2 

34 

2 

3 

3 

4 

18 
1 
1 

34 


2 

40 


1 
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From the lists of Brahmo Samajes in different years which 
have been printed above, it will be seen that there has been a 
considerable decrease in their number during the last twenty 
years. But this, though a matter of regret, need not discourage 
us unduly. For in spite of decrease in the number of Samajes* 
the number of Brahmos has gone on increasing. This increase 
has been no doubt small. But here there are three things to be 
borne in mind : (1) there are, as the late Mr. S. Fletcher Wil¬ 
liams of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association used to 
say during his period of sojourn in India, more Brahmos outside 
the Brahmo Samaj than within it; (2) the census of Brahmos 
is not accurate, for instance, in Burma the census returns do 
not show a single Brahmo, though there are many there, within 
our own personal knowledge ; (3) from 1901 to 1911* the 

Brahmos have increased 35.9 per cent., whereas the Hindus and 
Musalmans have increased only 4.8 and 6.7 per cent, respec¬ 
tively, showing that the increased number of Brahmos is due 
partly to conversion and partly to natural increase by the 
birth of children. 
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APPENDIX A 

Th» Trust Deed of the Brahmo Samaj 
Executed by 
Raja Rammohun Roy 

THIS INDENTURE made the eighth day of January, in 
the year of Christ one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
between Dwarkanauth Tagore of Jorasanko in the Town of 
Calcutta Zumeendar, Kaleenauth Roy of Burranagore in the 
Zillah of Havelly in the suburbs of Calcutta aforesaid Zumeen¬ 
dar, Prussunnocoomar Tagore of Pattoriaghaita in Calcutta 
aforesaid Zumeendar, Ramchunder Bidyabagish of Simlah in 
Calcutta aforesaid Pundit and Rammohun Roy of Manicktullah 
in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar of the one part, and Boykonto- 
nauth Roy of Burranagur in the Zillah of Havelly in the 
Suburbs of the Town of Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, 
Radapersaud Roy of Manicktullah in Calcutta aforesaid 
Zumeendar and Ramanauth Tagore of Jorasanko Calcutta afore¬ 
said Banian (Trustees named and appointed for the purposes 
hereinafter mentioned) of the other part witnesseih that—for 
and in consideration of the sum of sicca Rupees Ten of Lawful 
money of Bengal by the said Boykontonauth Roy, Radapersaud 
Roy and Ramanauth Tagore to the said Dwarkanauth Tagore, 
Kaleenauth Roy, Prussunnocoomar Tagore, Ramchunder Bidya¬ 
bagish and Rammohun Roy in hand paid at and before the 
sealing and delivery of these presents (the receipt whereof they 
the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunno¬ 
coomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy 
do and each and every of them doth hereby acknowledge) ; and 
for setting and assuring the messuage land tenements heredita¬ 
ments and premises hereinafter mentioned to be hereby granted 
and released to, for and upon such uses trusts intents and 
purposes as are hereafter expressed and declared of and con¬ 
cerning the same and for divers other good Causes and Consi¬ 
derations them hereunto especially moving,—they the said 
Dwarkanauth Tagore, Kaleenauth Roy, Prussunnocoomar 
Tagore, Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy Have 
and each and every of them Hath granted bargained sold aliened 
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released and confirmed, and by these presents Do and each 
and every of them Doth grant bargain sell alien release and 
confirm, unto the said Boykontonauth Roy, Radapersaud Roy, 
and Ramanauth Tagore, their heirs and assigns, all that brick- 
built messuage (hereafter to be used as a place for religious 
worship as is hereinafter more fully expressed and declared) 
Building or Tenement with the piece or parcel of Land or 
Ground thereunto belonging and on part whereof the same is 
erected and built containing by estimation four Cottahs and 
two Chittacks be the same a little more or less, situate lying 
and being in the Chitpore Road in Sootanooty in the Town of 
Calcutta aforesaid, and butted and bounded as follows (that is 
to say) on the north by the House and Ground now or formerly 
belonging to one Fooloorey Rutton, on the south by the House 
and Ground formerly belonging to one R^mkristno Kur since 
deceased, on the east by the House and Ground now or for¬ 
merly belonging to one Radamony Bhamonney and, on the west 
by the said public Road or Street commonly called Chitpore 
Road or howsoever otherwise, the said messuage building land 
tenements and hereditament or any of them now are or is or 
heretofore were or was situated tenanted called known described 
or distinguished and all other the messuages lands tenements 
and hereditaments (if any) which are or are expressed or intended 
to be described or comprised in a certain Indenture of bargain 
and sale hereinafter referred to, together with all and singular 
the out houses offices edifices buildings erections Compounds 
Yards walls ditches hedges fences enclosures ways paths 
passages woods underwoods shrubs timber and other trees 
entrances casements lights privileges profits benefits emoluments 
advantages rights titles members appendages and appurtenances 
whatsoever to the said messuage building land tenements 
hereditaments and premises or any part or parcel thereof, belon¬ 
ging or in any wise appertaining or with the same or any part or 
parcel thereof now or at any time or times heretofore held used 
occupied possessed or enjoyed or accepted reputed deemed 
taken or known as part parcel or member thereof or any part 
thereof ( all which said messuage building land tenements 
hereditaments and premises are now in the actual possession of 
or legally vested in the said Boykontonauth Roy, Radapersaud 
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Roy and Ramanauth Tagore by virtue of a bargain and sale to 
them thereof made by the said Dwarkanauth Tagore, Kaleenauth 
Roy, Prussunnocoomar Tagore, Ramchunder Bidyabagish and 
Rammohun Roy for Sicca Rupees Five Consideration by an 
Indenture bearing date the day-'next before the day of the date, 
and executed previous to the sealing and delivery of these Pre¬ 
sents for the Term of one whole Year Commencing from the 
day next preceding the day of the date of the same Indenture, 
and by force of the statute made for transferring uses into pos¬ 
session and the remainders reversion and reversions Yearly and 
other rents issues and profits thereof and all the Estate Right 
Title interest trust use possession inheritance property profit 
benefit claim and demand whatsoever both at Law and in 
Equity of them, the said Dwarakanauth Tagore, Kaleenauth Roy, 
Prussunnocoomar Tagore, Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Ram¬ 
mohun Roy respectively of into upon or out of the same or any 
part thereof Together with all deeds Pottahs evidences muni¬ 
ments and writings whatsoever which relate to the said premises 
or any part thereof and which now are or hereafter shall or may 
be in the hands possession or custody of the said Dwarakanauth 
Tagore, Kaleenauth Roy, Prussunnocoomar Tagore, Ramchunder 
Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy, their heirs executors admini¬ 
strators or representatives or of any person or persons from 
whom he or they can or may procure the same without action 
or suit 'at Law*or in Equity. To have and to hold the said 
Messuage Building land tenements hereditaments and all and 
singular other the premises hereinbefore and in the said Inden¬ 
ture of bargain or sale described and mentioned and hereby 
granted and released or intended so to be and every part and 
parcel thereof with their and every of their rights members and 
appurtenances unto the said Boykontonauth Roy, Radapersaud 
Roy and Ramanauth Tagore, their heirs and assigns, but to the 
uses nevertheless upon the trusts and to and for the ends intents 
and purposes hereinafter declared and expressed of and con¬ 
cerning the same and to and for no other ends intents and 
purposes whatsoever (that is to say ) To the use of the said 
Boykontonauth Roy, Radapersaud Roy, Ramanauth Tagore or 
the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs of such survivor 
or their or his assigns upon Trust and in confidence that they 
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the said Boykontonauth Roy, Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth 
Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs of such 
survivors or their or his assigns shall and do from time to time 
and all times for ever hereafter permit and suffer the said 
messuage or building land tenements hereditaments and 
premises with their appurtenances, to be used occupied enjoyed 
applied and appropriated as and for a place of public meeting 
of all ’ sorts and descriptions of people without distinction as 
shall behave and conduct themselves in an orderly sober religi¬ 
ous and devout manner, for the worship and adoration of the 
Eternal Unsearchable and Immutable Being who is the Author 
and Preserver of the Universe, but not under or by any other 
name designation or title peculiarly used for and applied to any 
particular being or beings by any man or set of men whatsoever, 
and that no graven image statue or sculpture carving painting 
picture portrait or the likeness of anything shall be admitted 
within the said messuages building land tenements heredita¬ 
ments and premises, and that no sacrifice offering or oblation of 
any kind or thing shall ever be permitted therein, and that no 
animal or living creature shall within or on the said messuage 
building land tenements hereditaments and premisee be 
deprived of life either for religious purposes or for food, and 
that no eating oi drinking ( except such as shall be necessary by 
any accident for the preservation of life ) feasting or rioting be 
permitted therein, or thereon and that in conducting the said 
worship and adoration no object animate or inanimate that has 
been or is or shall hereafter become or be recognized as an 
object of worship by any man or set of men shall be reviled 
or slightingly or contemptuously spoken of or alluded to, 
either in preaching prayer or in the hymns or other 
mode of worship that may be delivered or used in the 
said Messuage or Building, and that no sermon preaching 
discourse prayer or hymn be delivered made or used in such 
worship but such as have a tendency to the promotion of the 
contemplation of the Author and Preserver of the Universe, to 
the promotion of charity morality piety benevolence virtue and 
the strengthening the bonds of union Between men of all reli¬ 
gious persuasions and creeds, and also that a person of Good 
repute and well known for his knowledge piety and morality 
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be employed by the said trustees or the survivors or survivor 
of them or the heirs of such survivor or their or his assigns as 
a resident superintendent and for the purpose of superintend¬ 
ing the worship so to be performed as is hereinbefore stated 
and expressed, and that such worship be performed daily or at 
least as often as once in seven days, Provided always and it is 
hereby declared and agreed by and between the parties to these 
presents, that in case the several Trustees in and by these pre¬ 
sents named and appointed or any of them or any other succee¬ 
ding Trustees or Trustee of the said trust estate and premises 
for the time being to be nominated or appointed as hereinafter 
is mentioned, shall depart this life or be desirous to be dischar¬ 
ged of or from the aforesaid Trusts or shall refuse or neglect or 
become incapable by or in any manner to act in the said trusts, 
then and in such case and from time to time as often and as 
soon as any such event shall happen, it shall be lawful for the 
said Dwarkanauth Tagore, Kaleenauth Roy, Prussunnocoomar 
Tagore, Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy during 
their joint lives, or the survivors or survivor of them after the 
death of any or either of them, jointly and in concurrence with 
the Trustees or Trustee for the time being and in case of and 
after the death of the survivor of them, the said Dwarkanath 
Tagore, Kaleenauth Roy, Prussunnocoomar Tagore, Ramchunder 
Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy, then for the said Trustees or 
Trustee by any deed or writing under their or his hands and 
seals or hand and seal to be attested by two or more credible 
Witnesses, to nominate substitute and appoint some other fit 
person or persons to supply the place of the Trustees or Trus¬ 
tee respectively so dying desiring to be discharged or refusing 
or neglecting or becoming incapable by or in any manner to 
act as aforesaid, and that immediately after any such appoint¬ 
ment shall be made, all and every the messuage or building 
land tenements and hereditaments premises which under and 
by virtue of these presents shall be then vested in the Trustees 
or Trustee so dying desiring to be discharged or refusing or 
neglecting or becoming incapable by or in any manner to act as 
aforesaid, shall be conveyed transferred assigned and assured so 
and in such manner, that the same shall and may be legally 
fully and absolutely vested in the Trustees or Trnstee So ^ 
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appointed in their or his room or stead either solely and alone 
or jointly with the surviving continuing or acting Trustees or 
Trustee as the case may require, and in his or their heirs or 
asigns to the uses upon the Trusts and to and for the several 
ends intents and purposes hereinbefore declared or expressed 
concerning the same, and that every such new Trustees or 
Trustee shall and may act and assist in the management carry¬ 
ing on and execution of the Trust to which they or he shall be 
so appointed ( although they or he shall not have been invested 
with the seisin of the Trustees or Trustee to whose places or 
place they or he shall have succeeded ) either jointly with the 
surviving continuing or other acting Trustees or Trustee or 
solely as the case may require, in such and the like manner 
and in all respects as if such new Trustees or Trustee had been 
originally appointed by these presents, Provided lastly and it is 
hereby further declared and agreed by and between the said 
parties to these presents, that no one or more of the said 
Trustees shall be answerable or accountable for the other and 
others of them, nor for the acts defaults or omissions of the 
other or others of them, any consent permission or privity by 
any or either of them to any act deed or thing to or by the 
other or others of them done with an intent and for the purpose 
only of faciliting the Execution of the trusts of these presents 
notwithstanding, nor shall any new appointed Trustees or 
Trustee or their or his heirs or assigns be answerable or 
accountable for the acts deeds neglects defaults or omissions of 
any Trustees or Trustee in or to whose place or places they or 
he shall or may succeed, but such of them the said Trustees 
shall be answerable accountable and responsible for his own res¬ 
pective acts deeds neglects defaults or omissions only, and the 
said Dwarkanauth Tagore, Kaleenauth Roy, Prussunnocoomar 
Tagore, Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy do here¬ 
by for themselves severally and respectively, and for their 
several and respective heirs executors administrators and repre¬ 
sentatives, covenant grant declare and agree with and to the 
said Boykontonauth Roy, Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth 
Tagore, their heirs and assigns in manner Following (that is to 
say ) that for and notwithstanding any act deed matter or thing 
whatsoever heretofore by the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalee- 
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nauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish 
and Rammohun Roy or any either of them had made done 
committed willingly or willingly omitted or suffered to the 
contrary they the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy 
Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Ram¬ 
mohun Roy at the time of the sealing and delivery of these 
presents are or one of them is lawfully rightfully and absolutely 
seized in their or his demesne as of Fee in their or his own 
right and to their or his own use of the said messuage building 
land tenements hereditaments and premises mentioned and 
intended to be hereby granted and released with the appurte¬ 
nances both at Law and in Equity as of in and for a good sure 
perfect and indefeasible estate of inheritance in fee simple in 
possession and in severally without any Condition Contingent 
Trust Proviso power of limitation or revocation of any use or 
uses or any other restraint matter or thing whatsoever which 
can or may Alter Change Charge determine lessen incumber 
defeat prejudicially affect or make void the same or defeat 
determine abridge or vary the uses or trusts hereby declared 
and expressed and also that they the said Dwarakanauth 
Tagore, Kalleenauth Roy, Prussunnocoomer Tagore, Ramchun¬ 
der Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy (for and notwithstanding 
any such act deed matter or thing as aforesaid ) or some of 
them now have in themselves or one of them hath in himself 
full power and Lawful and Absolute Authority by these 
presents to grant bargain sell release and assure the said 
messuage land tenements hereditaments and premises mention¬ 
ed and intended to be hereby granted and Released with the 
appurtenances and the possession reversion and inheritance 
thereof unto and to the use of the said Boykontonauth Roy 
Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore and their heirs to 
the uses upon the Trusts and to and for the ends intents and 
purposes hereinbefore expressed or declared of and concerning 
the same according to the True intent and meaning of these 
presents and farther that said messuage or building land tene¬ 
ments hereditaments and premises with their rights members 
and appurtenances shall from time to time and at all times 
hereafter remain continue and be to the use upon the Trusts 
and for the ends intents and purposes hereinbefore declared 
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or expressed concerning the same, and shall lawfully may be 
peaceably and quietly holden and enjoyed and applied and 
appropriated accordingly without the let suit hindrance claim 
demand interruption or denial of the said Dwarkanauth Tagore 
KaJeenauth Roy Prussunnoocoomar Tagore Ramchunder 
Bidyabagish Rammohun Roy or any or either of them 
or any or either of their heirs representatives or of any other 
person or persons now or hereafter claiming or to claim or 
possessing any estate right title trust or interest of into 
or out of the same or any part or parcel thereof by from 
under or in trust from them or any or either of them and 
that free and clear and clearly and absolutely acquitted 
exonerated and discharged or otherwise by the said Dwarka¬ 
nauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore. 
Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy or any or either 
of them their or any or either of their heirs executors adminis¬ 
trators and representatives well and sufficiently saved harmless 
and kept indemnified of from and against all and all manner ot 
former and other gifts grants bargains sales Leases Mortgages 
uses wills devises rents arrears of rents estates titles charges 
and other incumbrances whatsoever had made done committed 
created suffered or executed by the said Dwarkanauth 
Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchun¬ 
der Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy or any or either of them 
or any or either of their heirs or representatives or any person 
or persons now or hereafter rightfully claiming or possessing any 
estate right title or interest at Law or in Equity from through 
under or in trust for them or any or either of them or with 
their or any or either of their consent privity or procurement 
or acts means or defaults and moreover that the said Dwarka¬ 
nauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prusunnocoomar Tagore Ram¬ 
chunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy or their heirs and re¬ 
presentatives and all and every other personor persons whomso¬ 
ever now or hereafter lawfully equitably and rightfully claiming 
or possessing any estate right title use trust or interest either at 
Law or in Equity of into upon or out of the said messuage land 
tenements hereditaments and premises mentioned or intended 
to be hereby granted and released with the appurtenances or 
any part thereof by from under or in trust for them or any or 
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either of them shall and will from time to time and at all times 
hereafter at the reasonable request of the said Boykontonauth 
Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore or the survivors 
or survivor of them or the heirs of the survivor of their or Kis 
assigns make do acknowledge suffer execute and perfect all 
and every such further and other lawful and reasonable ar s 
things deeds conveyances and assurances in the Law whatsoever 
for the further better more perfectly absolutely and satisfactor¬ 
ily granting conveying releasing confirming and assuring the 
said messuage or building land tenements hereditaments and 
premises mentioned to be hereby granted and released and 
every part and parcel thereof and the possession reversion 
and inheritance of the same with their and every of 
their appurtenances unto the said Boykontonauth Roy Rada¬ 
persaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore or other the Trustees or 
Trustee for the time being and their heirs for the uses upon 
the Trusts and to and for the ends intents and purposes here¬ 
inbefore declared and expressed as by the said Trustees and 
Trustee or his or their counsel learned in the Law shall be 
reasonably devised or advised and required so as such further 
assurance or assurances contain or imply in them no further 
or other Warranty or Covenants on the part of the person or 
persons who shall be required to make or execute the same 
then for or against the acts deeds omissions or defaults of him 
her or them or his her or their heirs executors administrators 
and so that he she or they be not compelled or compellable to 
go or travel from the usual place of his / her or their respective 
abode for making or executing the same. In witness whereof 
the said parties to these presents have hereunto subscribed and 
set their hands and seals the day and year first within written. 

Dwarkanauth Tagore Callynauth Roy 

Prossonnocoomar Tagore. 

Rammohun Roy. Boycontonauth Roy. 

Radapersaud Roy Ramanauth Tagore. 

Sealed and delivered at Calcutta aforesaid in the presence of 

J. Fountain. 

Atty. at Law. 


Ramgopaul Day. 
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The Brahmo Covenant introduced by Devendra Nath 
Tagore at the time of the second revival of the Church in 
1850, translated from the Bengali. 

Covenant 

1. 1 will regularly worship that Supreme Being, from 
whom proceeds this Universe, in whom it subsists, and by 
whom it is made to disappear, in whom is our welfare in this 
world and in the world to come, who is merciful, formless and 
only one without a second ; considering his worship to consist 
in loving him and in doing the works he loves 

2. I will never worship any created object as represent¬ 
ing that Supreme Being. 

3. Unless incapacitated by illness or any other calamity, 
I will daily compose my soul, in love and trust, in that Supreme 
Being. 

4. I will strive for the performance of good deeds. 

5. I will strive to keep away from things that are evil. 

6. If through thoughtlessness I am ever led to commit 
any thing that is evil, I will truly repent for it, and desist from 
such a course. 

7. I will contribute something every year for the 
furtherance of the work of the Brahmo Samaj. 



APPENDIX C 
The Gayatri 

The Gayatri, considered to be the holiest verse of the 
Vedas, has been thus paraphrased by Sir William Jones 

“Let us adore the supremacy of that Divine Sun, the 
Godhead, who illuminates all, who recreates all, from whom 
all proceed, to whom all must return, whom we invoke to 
direct our understanding aright in our progress towards his 
only seat." 

The word savitri in the original Sanskrit may be inter¬ 
preted in two ways, first as the sun, secondly as the “originator 
or creator”. Raja Ram Mohun Roy and Maharshi Devendra 
Nath Tagore used that word in the second sense. Interpreted 
in their way the whole formula may be thus rendered :— 

“We meditate on the worshippable power and glory of 
Him who has created the earth, the nether world and the 
heavens (i. e. the universe) and who directs our under¬ 
standing”. 

The original Sanskrit is in the shape of a Vedic mantra 
and forms a formula for daily devotion of all Brahmins in the 
land. 



APPENDIX D 
Brahmadharma Bija 

The following is a translation of the Brahmadharma Bija 
or "Seed principles of Brahmoism," as framed by Maharshi 
Devendra Nath Tagore in 1850. 

1. The Supreme Being alone was in the beginning, 
nothing else existed, he created all this universe. 

2. He is eternal, infinite, all wise, all merciful, indepen¬ 
dent, formless, one without a second, all pervading, ruling over 
all, all-containing, all knowing, all powerful, the permanent, the 
perfect, the one beyond any comparison. 

3. In his worship alone lies our welfare in this world 
and in the world to come. 

4. To love him and to do the works he loves is his 
worship. 
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Address presented to Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore by secessionists in 1867 

[The following is the address presented by the 
secessionists to Devendranath Tagore in 1867. It is transla¬ 
ted from the original Bengali by Rev. Bhai P. C. Mazoomdar ] 

To the Venerable Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, 
Pradhan Acharya of the Calcutta Brahmo Samaj. 

Father, 

When the patriotic, great-souled Raja Rammohun 
Roy established a public place for the holy worship of God in 
Bengal, the true welfare of the country began. Roused from 
the sleep of ignorance for ages, Bengal received a new life, and, 
freed from superstitions, began to walk independently in 
the path of progress. But that great man being within a 
short time removed from this world, the light of Divine 
worship kindled by him came very nearly to be extinct. At 
this crisis God raised you, and placed in your hands the charge 
of the spiritual advancement of the country. The unselfish 
and untiring zeal with which you have borne this responsi¬ 
bility for the last thirty years, and the endless good you have 
done, binds us to you in the debt of everlasting gratitude. 

To revive the declining worship of God according to 
Vedantic principles, as practised before, you founded the 
Society known as the Tattwabodhini Sabha in Shakabda 1761 
(1839 A.D.) where many educated young men forsook their 
prejudice through religious discussions, and were able to purify 
their hearts by the worship of God. This Society made rapid 
progress, and within a short time was filled by a numerous 
membership. In order that the results of your religious in¬ 
vestigations might spread still mote widely you founded in 
Shaka 1765 ( 1843 ) the celebrated Tattwabodhini Patrika, 
This journal has truly reformed and adorned the Bengali 
language, and disseminated the truths of spiritual and secular 
71 
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learning in various places of Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces. Thus the Tattwabodhini Sabha, and the Brahmo 
Samaj founded by Raja Rammohun Roy, helping each 
other, contributed to the increase of the worshippers of God. 

In order to unite them in the bonds of a common faith in 
due time, you introduced the form of initiation in Brahmo 
Dharma in 1843. By this means you established the worship¬ 
pers on the ground of formal belief, and organised them into a 
sect of Vedantic Theism. Thus the Brahmo Samaj developed 
into its full shape, began to grow, and branch Samajes were 
founded in different places. But in the advancement of true 
religion, errors cannot last for a long time. Therefore, the dan¬ 
gerous doctrine of the infallibility of the Vedas that underlay 
these developments, as soon as it was exposed in the light of 
knowledge, you tried to discard in obedience to conscience, by 
the commandment of God, and for the good of the Brahmo 
brotherhood. 

By churning the ocean of the Hindu Shastras you 
had obtained the nectar of truth, but when afterwards you 
found poison in that nectar, you set yourself to distinguish the 
two, and at last published under the name of Brahma Dharma 
a compilation of the truths of the Hindu scriptures in 1850. 
In consequence the form of initiation in the Brahmo Samaj 
was also modified. By deep contemplation you elaborated a 
number of fundamental and indisputable principles of Theism, 
and upon these you established the Brahmo community. 

Thus organising the Brahmo Samaj, for a few years youre- 
tired to the Himalayan Mountains. Stopping there for two years, 
your mind and heart were elevated by contemplation, prayer, 
study, and you returned to Calcutta to devote yourself with 
redoubled zeal to the progress of the Samaj which you had 
reformed before. You established the Brahmo School where 
week after week you dispensed the pure saving knowledge of 
Theism to convert unto God the hearts of young men, and 
your precepts collected in the form of a book still help hun¬ 
dreds to understand the faith and doctrines of the Brahmo 
Samaj. 

But even then the true nobleness of your soul was not 
discovered. When as Pradhan Acharya of the Calcutta Brahmo 
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Samaj you began to discourse from the holy pulpit on the 
glorious truths of Brahmo Dharma, then indeed your deep and 
lofty sentiments became fully known to the world, and 
specially drew the hearts of men towards God. How often 
amidst sins and sorrows of the world, we were refreshed by 
sweet streams of wisdom that flowed from your heart; how 
often in the Brahmo Samaj your rousing precepts have revived 
our dull dead spirits, and in the realms of the spirit you dis¬ 
covered for us, we were cheered by the beauty, and profound¬ 
ness of truth, for the time forgetting the world. These 
heavenly and matchless vyakhyans ( sermons ) have now been 
published in book form* 1 he benefit we derived from hearing 
them, we believe others also will derive who read them, and that 
this invaluable book will be duly honoured in different lands. 

Thus you have generally served the Brahmo community 
after the ideals of your own heart, but you have specially 
benefited a few among us whom you have treated as affectio¬ 
nately as your own children. These have felt the deep noble¬ 
ness of yout character, and elevated by your precept, example, 
and holy companionship, reverence you as their father, and 
regard you as their true friend and help in the path ot spiritual 
progress. They will for all time be bound to you by the debt 
of gratitude. That the religion of the Brahmo Samaj is the 
religion of love, and that it is above mere abstract rationalism 
and empty reform, we have learnt from you, and by your 
influence and teaching perceived the spiritual holiness and joy 
of Brahmoism. 

Benefited extremely in these various ways, we present 
you today this address as the tribute of the reverence and 
gratitude of our hearts. It is not our object -to speak vain 
words of praise. Only stimulated to the sense of duty and 
heartfelt thankfulness we venture to take this step. Do us the 
great favour to accept this unworthy testimony. May the 
great God dispense unalloyed joy to yoiir heart, may all your 
holy intentions be fulfilled, and may every prosperity attend 
you in this life, as well as in the next. 

Keshub Chunder Sen and others. 

Calcutta, Nov. 1866. 
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Letter of A. M. Bose to Keshub Chunder Sen 

[The following is the letter of Mr. A. M. Bose, addressed 
to Mr. Keshub Chunder Sen, and published in the Samalochak 
of 6th March 1878.] 

My dear Keshub Babu, 

I feel impelled to write a few lines to tell you how 
pained 1 have been feeling at heart these last few days, 
at the sad prospect around us. Today, when the wedding 
of your eldest child is so nigh at hand, ought to have 
been a day of rejoicing to our whole community, and to those 
in particular who have had the privilege for years of enjoying 
your personal intimacy and endearing friendship. And yet 
there seem to be clouds in the horizon, sadness in the air. 
My heart feels weighed down when I think of all the dis¬ 
quieting things around us, and my only hope and fervent 
prayer is. that our father in Heaven will order all things 
for the best; that He will in His good time cause all these 
clouds to be dispersed, and carry through this fiery ordeal 
in charity and peace, in purity and strength. When such 
are my feelings, I can easily imagine what must be yours, when 
in the midst of the festivities suited to the occasion, there must 
necessarily occur to your mind thoughts of a jarring and widely 
dissimilar kind. Though constrained to look at the marriage 
from a point of view very different from yours, and constrained 
also to think that, so far as the light within me enables me to 
judge, you are departing from the lines laid down by yourself 
to the injury of many weaker brethren, I hope you will permit 
me to convey to you my sincere sympathy with you in the 
present ^ial, and an assurance of my personal regard, 

There is no doubt a collision of principles and views in¬ 
volved in this marriage, an honest difference of opinion, though 
a difference of great importance, and there can be no harm but 
only good, in this being honourably fought out, if so it need 
be, between those who hold views. Such an opposition is, as 
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was remarked in the last Sunday Mirror, an honour to the 
person opposed, ^d it is also a welcome evidence of the fact 
that there is life and vitality in the Church. Truth will be 
brought out and established all the more clearly in the end. 
But I trust that the character of this fight, viz, that it is in the 
assertion of a principle, will under the guidance of a loving 
rather, lead to no change in our individual feelings. Many 
hard things, 1 find, are being said, and many mistaken inter¬ 
pretations being put; and I know how difficult it may be at 
times to keep this lofty ideal in view. But I earnestly pray to 
God to grant us all strength to enable us to seek and follow 
the right, without losing our brotherly charity or kindly 
feelings. 

May I make one request to you ? I think you owe it no 
less to yourself, than to the general Brahmo public, that you 
should fully and frankly explain your position and views with 
reference to this marriage, —your reasons for proceeding with 
an alliance regarding which so many difficulties have been felt, 
honestly and strongly felt, — by a large section of our commu¬ 
nity, and which appears to be a clear and an unmistakable 
departure, in at least one most important feature, from the 
principles hitherto recognised by the Progressive Church. I 
would ask you therefore for such a statement, or if it should 
be preferred, for the publication of such a statement. If I am 
right in the view that I take on this point, I think there ought 
to be no delay whatsoever in the publication or communication 
of such a statement ; for every single day’s delay is likely, in the 
present state of things, to be injurious. 

Trusting that God will bring good out of this evil, and 
will lead through the present agitation, to the establishment 
of His Church on a still surer and firmer basis than before— 

I remain, yours very sincerely, 
A. M. Bose 

P. S, 16 Feb. — The letter was written the night before 
last ; I am sorry I could not send it yesterday. I should be 
glad to hear from you in reply as soon as may be convenient 
to you. 
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The Protest ot twenty-three Anushthanik Brahmos of 

Calcutta 


Respected Sir, 

The news that a marriage has been arranged soon 
to take place between your eldest daughter and the 
Maharaja of Cooch Behar has filled us with deep sorrow. 
In ordinary cases the marriage of their children is a matter for 
the consideration of parents ; and it would be unbecoming 
and an intrusion into what does not concern them for others 
to say anything on the subject. But you are well aware that 
the well-being or the contrary of our whole Church depends 
to no inconsiderable extent upon your individual actions. It 
seems to us, therefore, that we should be failing in our duty if 
we remained silent on this critical occasion. It is with exceed¬ 
ingly sad and sorrowful hearts that we beg to communicate 
to you some of our thoughts on this subject, and we earnestly 
hope that you will take them into your serious consideraton 
before you take any steps in the matter. To us this marriage 
is objectionable on many grounds. 

First.—We look upon early marriage as a sin* In truth, 
marriage should be deferred until the girl attains her proper 
development—both physical and moral, and she is able to 
comprehend the solemn responsibilities of marriage, A few 
years ago, when you yourself took the opinions of many dis¬ 
tinguished medical men on this subject, most of them dis¬ 
tinctly declared eighteen or nineteen to be the proper marriage¬ 
able age for girls, but having regard to the general feeling and 
practice on this subject in the native community, fourteen was 
fixed as the minimum marriageable age in Act III of 1872. 
The fixing of this minimum had at the time your entire 
support; and we had hoped that in your own case you would 
set a ’good example to the Brahmo Samaj by keeping your 
daughter unmarried to a still later age than the minimum of 
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fourteen recognized by the Act. But we now grieve to find 
that you are about to marry your daughter when she has not 
even completed her fourteen years. 

Secondly.—In accordance with your suggestion, the 
minimum marriageable age for men had been fixed at eighteen 
in the Act. Properly speaking, marriage even at that age 
should be regarded as early marriage ; but we are exceedingly 
astonished and sorry to hear that you are marrying your 
daughter to the minor Prince of Cooch Behar before he has 
completed even his sixteenth year. Should it be said that the 
fixing of any condition now that the husband and wife should 
live apart for some time after the marriage would remove the 
objection on the ground of early marriage, it will be sufficient, 
in answer to this plea, to refer to the reasons adduced by the 
Indian Mirror some years ago in the case of the marriage of 
the daughter of a member of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, where an 
exactly similar plea was raised. 

Thirdly .—Judging from the high ideal of marriage set 
forth by yourself in your speeches and public writings, a 
marriage where the parties are not yet able to understand the 
responsibilities of married life cannot be regarded as a marriage 
at all, yet you are about to make over to one child the charge 
of another child. 

Fourthly .—There being some doubts as to whether a 
marriage solemnized simply with our religious ceremonies 
would be legal, many amongst us, yourself taking the lead, got 
a law passed to remove this difficulty ; since that time many 
men and women and many families have come forward and 
availed themselves of the provisions of the Act, and have been 
ex-communicated in consequence. But there are already some 
amongst our community who take exception to certain require¬ 
ments and conditions prescribed by the Act. Under these 
circumstances we expected it from you that you would exert 
yourself to induce them to shake off their prejudices and over¬ 
come their objections ; but, instead of this, we greatly fear that 
your example, whatever may be your motive and reasons in 
this case, will lead many Brahmos to overlook the Act, and set 
aside its provisions when tempted by the rank, wealth, and 
position of the bridegroom. 
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Fifthly .—For persons marrying under the Act, polygamy 
is strictly prohibited, whereas, with the family with which you 
are allying yourself by this marriage, polygamy is an immemo¬ 
rial custom. The present Maharaja has been under the tuition 
of the English, and God grant that he may not be guilty of such 
a thing ; but he is still a minor, and his character is not as yet 
formed. Under these circumstances, it is impossible to pre¬ 
dict what the effect of the education he has received will 
ultimately come to be. This marriage may therefore lead many 
people to suppose that the influence of the bridegroom’s posi¬ 
tion and wealth has been so great in your mind as to have led 
you to disregard the consideration of the risk to your daughter's 
future conjugal happiness which is involved in this alliance. 
It is needless to remark that even sucn imputations with 
reference to your character would be painful to us and injurious 
to our Church. 

Sixthly .—The Prince and his family were never known 
before by us or by anybody else as Brahmos, or as even taking 
any interest in the Brahmo movement. On the contrary, the 
talked of marriage of this very prince in Southern India, only a 
few months ago, would have been, if settled, solemnized accor¬ 
ding to pure Hindu rites ; how can he then be described ( in 
the terms of the ordinary ritual of Brahmo marriages ) as a 
‘'devout Brahmo" ? And were it not for the fact that he is 
marrying your daughter, would he have thought of celebrating 
his marriage according to Brahmo rites ? If not, can it be 
thought proper to attach much importance to any present pro¬ 
fession of Brahmic faith on the part of the minor Maharaja, and 
look upon this marriage as a Brahmo marriage ? 

Seventhly .—A religious father—specially a father like 
yourself”-should attach greater importance to the religious and 
moral interests of a daughter than to considerations of wealth 
or rank. But this prince is yet a minor, and he is not a Brahmo 
of ascertained character. Then, as regards his education, he 
has not as yet passed the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta 
University. These facts, coupled with the consideration that 
you would not perhaps have even entertained such a proposal 
of marriage if, the other qualifications being the same, the bride¬ 
groom had belonged to an humbler station in life, will naturally 
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lead people to imagine that in the marriage of your daughter 
you prefer wealth to other qualifications on the part of the 
bridegroom, or to considerations of your daughter’s future 
religious and moral welfare. Is it not a lamentable thing for 
our Church, we ask, that any occasion should be given for such 
remarks ? 

Finally, we repeat, and we repeat it again and again, sim¬ 
ply because we have been deeply pained by the news of this 
intended marriage, that we regard early marriage as a hateful 
custom, and we look upon it as a sin for parents to be concer¬ 
ned in such marriages. We have stated also the other objec¬ 
tions we entertain against this marriage. In conclusion, we 
entreat you not to proceed with this match, and thereby avert 
from our Church great future jnjury. 


( Signed ) 


Shib Chunder Deb 
Durgamohan Das 
Ananda Mohan Bose 
Nagendra Nath Chatterjee 
Siva Nath Bhattacharjya 
Kali Nath Dutta 
Kissori Lai Maitreya 
Ducowri Ghosh 
Khetter Mohun Dutta* 
Dwarka Nath Ganguli 
Guru Charan Mahalanabish 
Jadunath Chakravarti 


Radhakanta Banerjee 
Hara Kumar Choudhuri 
Kedarnath Mukherjee 
Radhicaprosad Mitra 
Bhuban Mohan Ghosh 
Rajanikanta Neogi 
Ganesh Chandra Ghosh 
Sdtyapriya Deb 
Bhagwan Chandra Mukherjee 
Prasanna Kumar Choudhuri 
Rup Chand^Mallick 


* This gentleman subsequently withdrew his name from 
the letter of protest. 
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An Address to the Brahmo Public of India 

(Translated from Bengali) 

For some month past, there has been very great agitation 

MX't^rof CoochBehar. The opponents of Babu Keshnb 
nvT Sen acting under ungenerous impulses, have 
oublUhed endls calumnies against his character t and there 
en many amongst his friends who, not being able to 

TenTI etc" position of affairs, are full of anxiety 
comprehend the ex P instead of trying to spread 

and embarrassment, . agitators, in the name of 

> -'V dispassionate 

spirit' had applied to the Minister for the actual facts of the 
. heLve he would have satisfied their curiosity. 

r^Mim"^^^^ "r secreta. of the 

rr:n rt::.i“ubS;t:f Iha'actualfactsof the case. 
We, therefore, have thought it our duty ^ ““ch f*® ^ 

vou after due inquiry as we have gathered. This we do w 

the sanction and under the direction of the Minister and for 
,t benefit of the public. It is to be hoped that the petsual of 
this explanation will remove the doubts of many, if not all, and 
onduTe to the weKa.e of the Brahmo Samaj. On the on 
r,„d the delay which has occured in submitting this statement 
nay it is true, have caused some uncertainty and harm, but, on 

I mher hand, it is equally clear that when men s minds are 

in a state of excitement they are seldom in a position to ascer 
tain the truth of any subject, but as gradually the irritation of 

Tir feelings subsides, they ate better fitted to form a sound 
and sober judgment. 
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We are thoroughly assured that it is not the object of the 
Minister to jusiify all the circumstances that have transpired 
in connection with the marriage of his daughter or completely 
to vindicate his own conduct in the matter. There are certain 
things in relation to the marriage which, if they have paintd 
anybody, have pained him much more than others. The 
marriage has not been entirely in accordance with his wishes, 
and he has never made a secret of his dissatisfaction on this 
point. If any wrong has been committed in the course of the 
proceedings under review, he is prepared to protest against that 
wrong as openly and as loudly as any other Brahmo. But to 
assert that he has been influenced by the love of money to 
encourage idolatry and early marriage, or with a view to re-enter 
the fold of Hindu society, is an infamous accusation which we 
most indignantly repel. 

We must in the first place declare that the Minister con¬ 
sented to take the initiative in this matter under the pure 
dictates of conscience. We are aware that he was always 
exceedingly indifferent to the subject of his daughter’s mar¬ 
riage, and, important as that subject was, he felt always free 
from anxiety about it. Not for a single day did he attempt 
to find out a suitable match for his child. When by an unfore¬ 
seen course of events the proposal for the present marriage 
was presented before him, he took the circumstance as pro¬ 
vidential, and without hesitation dealt with it as such. Not 
teing a Utilitarian, he did not care to calculate the consequence 
of his step. Whether this alliance would lead to the political 
and religious welfare of the Gooch Behar state, whether it would 
result in good to the people of Bengal, whether a better match 
was or was not available among the Brahmo community if due 
search had been made, whether such match, if available, would 
not be better on the whole than the one proposed, were 
thoughts which never entered into his mind at the time. Is 
this thing right or is it wrong ?—this was the only question he 
put to himself. His heart said it was right, and circumstances 
proved that his daughter’s future husband was brought before 
him providentially. Thus without regard of future conse¬ 
quences, with dependence only upon the impulses of his con¬ 
science, and with implicit faith in the will of Providence, he 
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put his hand into the affair. He has always believed that his 
daily meals, and the government of his household are in the 
hands of Providence. He thinks that if he had not undertaken 
to celebrate this marriage, he would have been guilty before 
his conscience. And if all the men of this world had been 
arrayed against him in opposition, he still could not have ref¬ 
rained from it. Because he believes that God is greater than 
man, and the will of God than the will of man. 

The negotiations of the late marriage were carried on and 
settled between the Minister on one side and Government on 
the other. The Maharaja of Cooch Behar is a minor, and so 
long as he does not come of age the Government is his lawful 
guardian. Therefore, in the matter of the Raja’s marriage, the 
entire direction of affairs lay in the hand’s of the Government 
authorities. As Babu Keshub Chunder had never so much as 
even dreamt that he would have to give his daughter in marri¬ 
age to a Maharaja, he had never made any application, far less 
any effort for such an alliance. And if the Government had 
not been concerned and if it had not made special exertions 
for the marriage, the proposal of this marriage would never 
have been entertained. Six months ago, the Deputy Commi¬ 
ssioner of Cooch Behar personally came to Calcutta, and having 
called to see the daughter of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, ex¬ 
pressed himself fully satisfied with her. After a few days he 
wrote to him to the effect that the Commissioner, Lord Ulick 
Browne, had warmly approved of the match. Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen was requested to say on what points he required 
a deviation from the ordinary usages of orthodox Hindu 
marriage. It was further pointed out in this letter that the 
proposed marriage was calculated to do a great deal of good to 
the country, and suggested, therefore, that both parties should, 
so far as possible, facilitate arrangements for its consummation. 
In the beginning of October the Minister expressed his views 
on the proposal in a letter to the authorities, wherein he laid 
down thirteen conditions, the principal of which are given 
below : — 

( 1 ) The Raja must acknowledge in writing that he is a 
Brahmo or Theist. 

(2) The marriage must be celebrated according to the 
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ritual of the Brahmo Samaj, that is, Hindu rites divested of 
idolatry, though such local customs might be supplemented as 
were unidolatrous. 

(3) The marriage ought to be celebrated when the bride¬ 
groom and the bride attain their full majority. But if it could 
not be deferred till then, for the present there might be a 
formal betrothal only, the due consummation of the marriage 
being put off until the return of the Maharaja from Europe. 

(4) All the Theistic conditions as to marriage rites must 
be strictly observed ; but on other points, where local usages of 
a simply unreasonable or absurd nature were insisted upon, 
these might be tolerated. 

Later on, however, in the same month, a communication 
was unexpectedly received from the Deputy Commissioner, 
stating that the Lieutenant-Governor had discountenanced the 
the match, because of its prematureness, and the Maharaja 
himself had expressed his unwillingness, for which reasons the 
negotiations must be put a stop to. The match, therefore, was 
broken off, and there was no reasonable chance of the proposal 
being renewed. Three months later, again another letter came 
from the same authority, which said that the Lieutenant- 
Governor had given his consent to the marriage, but that the 
Maharaja must leave for Europe immediately after the celebra¬ 
tion of the wedding. The new proposal came in this shape. 
The Raja must under any circumstance proceed to Europe. 
But as it was thought highly undesirable that he should make 
this distant tour while he remained unmarried, the proposed 
marriage could not take place later than the 6th March, though 
it was to be a marriage in name only. With a view that 
Keshub Babu might not object at this fresh arrangement, it 
was argued in the letter of the Deputy Commissioner that 
though he ( Babu K. C. Sen ) might feel it exceedingly un¬ 
pleasant to consent to the marriage taking place so early as the 
6th March, on account of his daughter not having completed 
her 14th year, he ought to consider that this marriage was in 
no sense to be a marriage in the usual acceptation of the word, 
but it was to be a betrothal only. 

When the proposal was received in its present form, it 
was the season of the anniversary festival of the Brahmo 
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Samaj ; a delay of some days, therefore, necessarily took place 
before any definite reply could be given. But after urgent 
telegrams and repeated consultations, it was decided that 
the marriage could take place on the 6th March if it were to be 
viewed by all parties as a betrothal only, and if Government 
undertook to guarantee that this relation was to be strictly 
maintained. The authorities consented to this condition, and 
other matters connected with the marriage proceeded towards 
settlement. As regards the Raja’s faith it is a fact that in 
point of character he is a Brahmo, and on enquiry it was as¬ 
certained that his faith in the religion of the Brahmo Samaj 
had been formed a long time ago. He was prepared to give a 
written statement of this fact. The first condition of the 
marriage being thus answered, it remained to settle the rites 
according to which it was to take place. On this subject Babu 
Keshub Ghunder Sen had proposed that a competent Pandit 
should be deputed from Gooch Behar to Galcutta and that both 
parties should decide this important matter in such a way as to 
prevent all misunderstanding in future. Accordingly the 
principal Pandit of the Maharaja was sent to Galcutta by 
Government and he after occasional consultations extending 
over a week with Pandit Gour Gobinda Roy Upadhyaya, the 
Purohit (Priest) of the bride’s party, and after long controver¬ 
sies, in a manner settled the rites of marriage which, according 
to conditions previously laid down, consisted of the Brahmo 
ritual as well as local customs devoid of idolatry. The rites 
were divided under the followings heads : (1) On the day 
previous to marriage, Adhibas, (2) Brahmo Divine Service at 
the time of marriage, (3) Bagdan (4) Stri achar, (5) Svasti- 
vachana, (6) Barana. (7) Kshamagrahana, (8) Sammati—consent, 
(9) Sampradan, (10) Vara-dakshina, (11) Udvaha Pratijna, and 
(12) Prarthana. It was settled that these marriage rites should 
be printed both in the Bengali and Sanskrit languages in elegant 
type on tulat paper, to be read at the time of marriage by the 
purohits (Priests) of both parties The printing of the ritual 
was entrusted to the manager of the Indian Mirror Press 
While these arrangements were in progress, the agent of the 
Government started with the young Raja for Gooch Behar on 
the 22nd February, taking with him a copy of the said rites in 
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manuscript, to which was atta'-hed a supplementary sheet 
of paper containing the following special conditions : 
(1) Neither the bridegroom nor the bride was to take part in 
any kind of idolatrous ceremony before, during or after the 
marriage. (2) At the place of marriage no image of any god or 
goddess, no fire, no ghats .etc. should be kept. (3) Only those 
mantras which were to be printed in the marriage ritual could 
be read, and the utterance of no other mantras was to be 
allowed (4) No part of the mantras could be ommitted or in 
any manner modified. To ensure still more fully the obser¬ 
vance of these rites, it was propered that the signature of the 
Deputy Commissioner or his representative should be affixed 
to the document containing the order and description of rites. 

After the settlement of these conditions, the bride’s party 
began to make preparations to leave for Gooch Behar. There 
appeared to be no further fear of any difficulty, specially as 
Keshub Babu had ere this sent a telegram to the authorities 
informing them that in matters of religion not the least com¬ 
promise ot his principles could in any sense be expected. In 
reply to this he had been distinctly assured that he need not 
apprehend any further difficulty, and that Hindu rites minus 
idolatry were to be observed. Such clear assurances on the 
part of Government removed all fear and anxiety as to the 
fundamental conditions of marriage, and it was thought that 
if any difference of views arose on minor matters, such differ¬ 
ences could be easily arranged at Cooch Behar Monday the 
25th February, the bride’s party was to start by special train 
from Calcutta and while they were busy making arrangements 
for the trip, a message by wire reached them to the effect 
that the marriage rites had not yet been examined, and must 
not be printed. On Saturday night another message came, stat¬ 
ing that Brahmo ceremonies had been introduced into the 
ritual and that this could not be^ allowed, A protest against 
this message was quickly despatched on Sunday, and attention 
was drawn to the marriage conditions before submitted. Diffi¬ 
culties also arose at this time on the subject of nahtches, and 
it was suggested to the authorities to postpone the special train 
by which the Calcutta party was to go. They replied that the 
train had been already engaged, times had been appointed and 
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no postponement was now possible. Thus Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen was obliged to leave Calcutta on Monday by the 
11 o’clock train in great haste, and he reached Gooch Behar 
with his family and friends on the 27th instant nearly at mid¬ 
night. Immediately on arrival information reached them that 
no preparations for formal reception had been made, and they 
were expected to enter the town very quietly. Everyone was 
mortified at this intelligence, and suspected that there must be 
deep reasons for it. Until Sunday no difficulties arose, and all 
went on happily. The subject of the ritual was repeatedly 
introduced for settlement, but no one seemed to pay any 
attention to the matter. The ceremony of gatra-haridra or 
anointing with turmeric passed off on Sunday. But on Monday 
a number of highly respectable gentlemen representing the 
Maharanis, accompanied by the chief Pandit of the Cooch 
Behar Court, arrived at the residence of the bridal party and 
brought forward many new proposals. They said that- Babu 
Keshub Chunder was not to be admitted into the bibaha man- 
dap or the place of marriage, that no Brahmin priest who had 
renounced his sacred thread, and no other man who was not 
Brahmin could officiate at the ceremony, that no Brahmo Divine 
service could be allowed on the occasion, that the bridegroom 
and bride were to make no marriage vows at all, and that both 
parties were to perform the homa. Keshub Babu and his 
friends were wonder-struck at this. There was now but one 
day remaining to the marraige,—how could these new diffi¬ 
culties be got rid of within that short time ? After long con¬ 
troversies the Raj Pandit went away disgusted, and though 
some of the points raised were set at rest by the discussion, 
there were other matters in which differences became serious. 
On Tuesday the Adkibas was appointed to take place ; the 
bride was to proceed to the palace in the evening with much 
solemnity and pomp ; every arrangement had been made and 
every one was in expectation for it. But agitation and contro¬ 
versy on the subject of the ritual raged high till three o’clock in 
the morning. At length the dispute reached its crisis, and fears 
were entertained that the match might break off. On the very 
day of the marriage, that is Wednesday, the controversy on the 
subject of the homa was warm and animated. On one side 
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there was the Government ; on another side there was the 
mother of the Maharaja ; on another side again there were the 
Brahmin priests ; and lastly there were Babu Keshub Chunder 
Sen and his friends. Each side did its best to maintain its 
own ground. Gradually however the wrangling ceased. The 
agitation developed itself into the formidable question 
whether the marriage was or was not to take place. The 
Maharaja was dependent on Government, which therefore 
could make any ruling it chose in his case, and outsiders 
might or might not have any right of interference in the 
subject; but how could the representatives of the bride lend 
the least countenance to idolatry ? It was determined, 
therefore, that according to previous conditions the bridal 
party was to keep no connection with any idolatrous obser¬ 
vances, and that unless this concession was made the match 
must be broken off. The concession was at last made at 
11 o’clock in the night, and every one felt somewhat reassured. 
On proceeding, however, to the scene of marriage, it was 
observed that within a small enclosure called the tnandap 
there were a number of plantain trees and ghats nine or ten 
in number, and besides some object measuring about half a 
yard in height was wrapped in a piece of red cloth. Some 
amongst us felt a suspicion that perhaps certain Hindu deities 
such as Kara, Gauri, etc, were placed there for the purpose of 
worship. The Deputy Commissioner being immediately 
appealed to denied this fact, and after due enquiry amongst 
the Pandits, distinctly said that among the objects alluded to 
there was no idol or object of worship, no Hindu deity had 
been placed there. From what he and the Chief Pandit said 
it was evident that within the mandcip there was no idolatry, 
but that according to local and ancient usages, certain objects 
were arranged to lend an auspicious appearance to the whole 
scene. The ceremonies then commenced. After bagdan (pledg¬ 
ing of word), Stri-achar (rites performed by female relatives) 
and sammati (mutual consent) the bridegroom presented him¬ 
self within the marriage mandap and the Minister with the 
Brahmos present held Divine Service in the midst of the 
assembly. [ In the previous translation, this clause ran "at the 
general place of meeting” ]. 
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After a short time the bride was brought, and Babu 
Keshub and his brother, and the priest of the bridegroom 
and the priest of the bride, Pandit Gour Govinda Ray 
Upadhyaya entered the marriage mandap and took their seats. 
All current Hindu mantras shorn of the names of idolatrous 
deities and duly amended were recited, after which the bride 
retired to the inner apartments. Then according to Brahmo 
practice, the marriage vows and prayers were read by the 
married couple, and the Minister gave the prescribed precepts. 
These observances were held at a separate place in the presence 
of a number of Brahmos. [“Here only three or four Brahmos 
were admitted”—Mirror of March 17 ] 

After perusing the statement given above, you will be able 
to judge whether or not those who have preferred the charge of 
encouraging (1) idolatry and (2) early marriage against the 
Minister have done so erroneously. It ought to be borne in 
mind that the Government and Keshub Babu, both equally 
opposed to early marriage, have undertaken to effect this alli¬ 
ance, and that the promises and arrangements of the former, 
made before as well as after the marriage, amply justify the 
reliance which the latter has always placed on their word of 
honour. It has been said that Keshub Babu has violated the 
limits of age as set down in the marriage law which he was 
chiefly instrumental in getting passed, and that he has acted 
contrary to his previous faith and principles. But a good deal 
can be said to repel this unfounded charge. In the first place, 
Gooch Behar is an independent State, where the said Act is not 
in force. Even if the marriage had been celebrated under the 
Act in Calcutta, as was proposed at one time, the Maharaja, 
after his return to his own territories, could have been held 
under no obligation to respect the provisions of the Act Under 
such circumtances, then. Act III of 1872 was useless, unavail¬ 
ing and inapplicable to the present case. It was therefore set 
aside. If the Maharaja had been subject to the British law there 
is not the least doubt, but that marriage would have taken place 
according to the provisions of the enactment; and if the 
marriage had taken place under the Act, the limits of age would 
have been observed by both parties. It may be further urged 
that if Keshub Babu did not avail hjmself of the Marriage Act 
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for reasons specified above, why did he not stick to the condi* 
tions of age as laid down by himself and insisted upon in his 
own lectures and precepts. He enforces strict rules when the 
marriage of other people are concerned, but in the case of his 
own daughter be relaxes the rules and becomes exceedingly 
indulgent. Why this inconsistency between his previous 
conduct and present practice ? It ought to be remembered 
that the Minister has on various occasions solemnized Brahmo 
marriages in which the ages of the girls ranged between 11 and 
13 years. He certainly had objection to such marriages but he 
overcame his scruples on the score that formal precautions had 
been adopted to prevent the evils of early marriage. In the 
Udichya Karma (ceremonies subsequent to Brahmo marriages) 
it was clearly laid down that unless the bride arrived at the age 
of adolescence the ordinary relations of a wife to her husband 
could not be established in her case, and marriage in such 
instances meant no more than betrothal. Before the cotrmcnce- 
ment of youth, marriage in its actual sense could not be 
recognized. It was held by the Brahmos, long before the 
Marriage Act was passed, that the real marriage of a girl before 
the commencement of youth, in the sense of becoming a wife, 
is objectionable. When the Act was passed by the legislature, 
the principle of marriageable age above alluded to, current in 
the Brahmo Samaj, was formulated into law. It was attempted 
to ascertain the exact age at which the constitution of girls in 
this country develops into the physical peculiarities of woman¬ 
hood, with a view to set down that age as the minimum 
marriageable age for girls. Dr. Charles gave it as his opinion 
that the youth of Hindu girls commences at 14. This principle 
was recognized in the Act. Indeed the real spirit of the law is 
that the commencement of adolescence is the right age of 
marriage for girls. In the present marriage this condition has 
been fulfilled. Consequenrly Keshub Babu cannot be charged 
with having acted contrary to his principles in the case of his 
daughter. Secondly, the charge of idolatry is equally unfoun¬ 
ded, We can confidently affirm that on the side of the bride 
and her father there was not a tittle of idolatrous observance. 
We have been surprised to hear all this talk about prayaschitta. 
Far from consenting to such a ceremony, there was not even 
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a proposal of it at any time. The charge is as false as it is 
painful. Having just investigated into the truth of the matter, 
all that we discover is this. A gold mohur was one day brought 
by the Maharaja's grandmother, who touched with it the back 
of the bride's palm, laid it on the ground. The girl knew 
nothing more about it than this. Is this prayaschitta ? In 
fact, as we have said above, there was not a particle of idolatry 
on the side of the bride's party. About the bridegroom it may 
be said that he himself has no faith in idolatry ; but under the 
direction and orders of Government, who tried to keep intact 
the legality of the marriage, he had to be present at the cere- 
mony of homa. If, however, his relations, his priests or his 
mother can be found to have indulged in idolatrous practices, 
surely the Brahmos cannot be held responsible for the same. 
The more specially as distinct assurances about the exclusion 
of idolatry had been obtained on our side before any initiative 
was taken in the matter. The first intimation about the reten¬ 
tion of idolatrous observances on the part of the bridegroom 
was received after every arrangement for the marriage had been 
completed, and there remained only one day for the marriage. 
On Friday, the 8th February, after the Raj Pandit had promised 
the exclusion of every form of idolatry from the marriage rites, 
and Divine service was held in due form at Keshub Babu's 
house, the Maharaja was allowed to pay his first formal visit 
to his future wife. Two days later, that is on the 10th February, 
(juroni) presents were received. On the day next to that, 
after an imposing Brahmo service, the bond of betrothal was 
written and signed on both sides. In this document Keshub 
Babu declares distinctly that “this marriage is to be celebrated 
in the holy presence of the God of Truth.’’ On the 19th instant 
all the most distinguished men of Calcutta society were invited 
at Keshub Babu’s house and the Maharaja was introduced to 
them. Besides all this, the youthful couple often met with one 
another, in the presence of their guardians and elders, in the 
midst of a Brahmo family, and felt in their hearts the beginning 
of mutual affection and love. If such attachment be the basis 
of all true marriage, then it must be admitted that‘before the 
bridegroom and bride had left Calcutta, the preliminary stages 
of Brahmo matrimony had already set in, and that they had in 
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Spirit actually entered into the relationship of a Brahmo family. 
After the progress of arrangements so far, to introduce any 
new proposal with a view to retain idolatry was, to say the 
least, quite inconsistent. But we must here observe that we do 
not venture to construe such unreasonable proposals into mis¬ 
conduct or malice on the part of Government officials. If in 
trying to discharge their duty they have in any way acted in 
opposition to our wishes, we have no complaint to make. The 
worthy Deputy Commissioner in the midst of many difficulties 
tried to be true to his word to the end and when we felt that 
we were in real danger, he acted towards us faithfully and as a 
friend. For all this we have to offer him our sincere gratitude. 

In conclusion, our humble request to the Brahmo Public 
is, that they should in the spirit of kindness and calmness read 
our statement from beginning to end. When all this dispute 
and bitterness will have ended, they will find that their 
Minister has been at all times opposed to the sins of idolatry 
and early marriage, and whatever his enemies may choose to 
say, his life has been ever devoted to the unselfish preaching 
and practice of truth. Let the whole world know that in this 
grand alliance he did not seek a farthing’s worth of pecuniary 
advantage, nor made a moment’s effort to seek re-admission in¬ 
to that Hindu Society which cast him out. Let all the world 
know that in celebrating this inter-marriage with Sankocha 
caste, he has more than ever incurred the penally and odium of 
ex-communication. According to the will and commandment 
of his God, he has, indeed given his daughter in marriage to a 
royal house ; but so far as he himself is concerned, he remains 
free as ever from the love of gain and the stain of worldliness. 


Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, 
Assistant Secretary, Brahmo Samaj of India 
Gour Govinda Roy, 

Secretary, Brahmo Missonary Conference 
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The Statement 

(Translated from Bengali) 

We owe to the general Brahmo Public a statement of the 
reasons that have led us to form a separate and independent 
organization. We beg to inform them by this declaration that 
up to this time there is no regularly constituted body in the 
Brahmo Samaj to represent the views of the general Brahmo 
Community, and as a result of this sad want, the Church is a 
prey to manifold and serious evils. It seems never to have 
formed a part of the aim and object of the Adi-Brahmo Samaj 
to organize and represent the general Brahmo Church ; whilst 
the constitution of the Samaj founded more than 12 years ago 
under the name of Brahmo Samaj of India is not at all favour¬ 
able to the attainment of that object. It does not appear that 
during this pretty long period the Secretary has ever acted 
under the instructions of, or in consultation with, an executive 
committee ; nor does it seem that any code of rules had ever 
been framed for the regulation and management of the society, 
even so much so, that the very question who are its members 
and who are not, has often been quite a puzzle on occasions of 
reference. During this long period, every important work 
connected with the society, such as the collection and disburse¬ 
ment of funds, the appointment or removal of missionaries, 
etc., has been done exclusively at the option and by the autho¬ 
rity of the Secretary. What could be a stronger illustration 
of this arbitrary way of proceeding than the fact that no trust- 
deed has yet been drawn up of the public building erected so 
long as nine years ago, by public subscription, as the house of 
worship of the Brahmo Samaj of India, and this in spite of 
repeated efforts made by members of the Samaj in private, as 
well as in public meetings, to have a trust-deed drawn up and 
trustees appointed ? But ail these efforts to have the Brahmo 
Samaj property removed from uncontrolled individual authority 
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and placed under the legal possession of the general Brahmo 
commuiiity have hitherto failed, owing to the aversion or 
indifference of the office-bearers. 

Whilst there was this unconstitutional and arbitrary way 
of proceeding on the one hand, many erroneous and supersti¬ 
tious doctrines were also being silenily introduced into the 
Church on the other. For fear of causing a division, we had 
so long passed over those breaches of consiitutional conduct 
and the preaching of those corrupt doctrines. We have often 
seen the views and opinions of a few in uviduals given out and 
accepted as the opinions of the whole Church,—we have often 
heard many un-Brahmic doctrines preached in the name of the 
Brahmo Samaj of India, and as a consequence of the acceptance 
of ttjese erroneous doctrines, we have also seen several members 
prostrating themselves at the feet of an individual and many 
others leaving the Samaj in disgust and horror at such procee¬ 
dings. We have often felt the wh(de Church, and ourselves 
with it, lowered in the estimation of the public on account of 
the foolish conduct of some individual members. But yet we 
have long, and in patience, suffered all this, in our anxiety to 
avoid an open rupture, but now, unfortunately, there have risen 
special causes to make independent action necessary on our 
part to preserve the purity and conserve the best interests of 
our Church. 

First : The present Secretary of the Brahmo Samaj of 
India, by marrying his daughter who is aged only thirteen 
and [al half, to a boy who is fifteen and [a] half, by allowing 
certain idolatrous rites to be observed in connection with 
this marriage, and also by allowing the essential elements of a 
real Brahmo marriage to be subordinated to, and made secon¬ 
dary to those idolatrous rites, has made himself open to the 
serious charge of having countenanced early marriage and 
idolatry, and has thereby violated two principal doctrines of the 
Samaj. 

Secondly :—Before proceeding to Cooch Behar, many 
members of the Brahmo Samaj of India entreated him to give 
up the intended alliance, but he turned a deaf ear to all their 
representations. Many waited on him as friends, but he 
denied them any access to the real facts. Many wrote humble 
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and earnest letters, but he did not even condescend to reply to 
them. For instance, to all the queries personally put to him 
by Babu Bijay Krishna Goswami, the well-known missionary 
of the Brahmo Samaj of India, and member of the Missionary 
Conference, he replied by maintaining strict silence ; and in 
answer to the letter which Babu Bijay Krishna wrote after the 
marriage was announced as settled, he was rudely given to 
understand that, after that, he forefeited his claims to the dis- 
cipleship of bhakti. On the first announcement of the intended 
match, four letters were sent to Babu K. G. Sen from 
Calcutta, earnestly entreating him not to proceed with the 
match. The first was signed by 23 anushthanik Brahmos of 
Calcutta (Brahmos by practice) ; the second by about 30 
Brahmo students of the city ; the third [wasl signed by about 
20 Brahmika ladies, and the fourth by Babu Haragopal Sarkar 
and three other known members of the Brahmo community. 
There was a separate letter signed by almost all the anushthanik 
Brahmos of Dacca. Besides these, letters from not less than 50 
Mofussil Samajes were sent in and published, condemning the 
proposed marriage, in due time. But all these letters, remon¬ 
strances and expressions of opinion were ignored, and proved 
of no avail. Babu Keshub Chunder Sen declared it sinful 
even to look into the contents of the letter sent by Babu Shib 
Chunder Deb and others, contemptuously returned the letter 
of the Brahmo students, pleading want of leisure to go through 
it ; and the ladies’ letter was deemed beneath notice ; and as 
for the other communications, they were also mostly doomed 
to the same fate. Thus fully conscious of our strong dislike, 
our deep dissatisfaction and heartfelt sorrow, he went away to 
celebrate the match. 

Thirdly : Alter his return, two letters of requisition, 
signed by many members of the Brahmo Samaj of India, were 
sent in, the one urging the necessity of calling a special 
meeting of the congregation of the Brahmo Mandir, and the 
other that of the Brahmo Samaj of India. Both these prayers 
were rejected, and the letters themselves were returned. But 
just after this, Babus Keshub Chunder Sen and Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar called these two meetings in their own names. 
In the meeting of the Brahmo Mandir, Babu Keshub Chunder 
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Sen was formally deposed from the office of the minister by a 
large majority, and yet he did not scruple to assert his claims 
on the pulpit with the aid of the Police ; and as for the meeting 
of the Brahmo Samaj of India, it was on a sudden postponed 
sine die, without any particular reasons being assigned. 

Fourthly :—Upon this, the before-mentioned members 
of the Brahmo Samaj of India sent in another requisition, 
requesting that a meeting should be called within a week, It is 
indeed curious that when the Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretary called the meeting in their own names, three days' 
notice was deemed quite sufficient, but when the requisition- 
ists were concerned, they thought six months’ time, at the 
least, necessary for convening a meeting, and refused on that 
ground to accede to their prayers. Not despairing, however, 
the requisitionists sent in a third letter, insisting upon calling 
a meeting upon three weeks’ notice. This request also was 
not complied with by the Assistant Secretary upon the strange 
excuse, as we subsequently learnt, that a larger number of 
members had sent a letter asking the Secretary not to accede 
to our wishes. The third letter of the requisitionists was sent 
on the 26th April, and in that letter it was distinctly stated 
that upon the reception of the letter, should the office-bearers 
decide to call a meeting, then the notice of the same should 
appear not later than a week, and .should they on the other 
hand choose to treat it like the preceding two letters—they 
would be so good as to inform the requisitionists of their 
purpose in three days. For a fortnight did the requisitionists 
wait daily expecting a notice or a reply. But nothing like 
either was forthcoming, till the notice of the Town Hall 
meeting to found a separate organization had appeared in 
the papers. 

Fifthly s —Nothing perhaps can better illustrate the utter¬ 
ly uncostitutional character and the degradation of the Brahmo 
Samaj of India, than the fact that notwithstanding that 
hundreds of Brahmos and Brahmicas and a very large 
number of Mofussil Samajes had protested against the 
marriage from the beginning, notwithstanding that a large 
number of the members in a public meeting had de- 
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dared their deep sorrow and condemnation, and withdrawn 
their confidence from the present Secretary—notwithstand 
ing that vast majority of the worshippers of the Mandir in 
their congregational meeting publicly deposed him from their 
pulpit : yet did not the Assistant Secretary scruple to des¬ 
cribe a letter of defence, written by him as an apology for the 
Secretary, as a document proceeding from the Brahmo Samaj 
of India and its decisions as the decisions of that Samaj. This 
is what he says in the letter written by him in reply to the 
third letter of the requisitionists. 

“You have brought two principal charges against the 
Secretary. The answers to them have appeared in full from the 
Brahmo Samaj of India in my name. In that letter I have 
expressed my regret on his behalf for everything that occurred 
without his knowledge or sanction ; consequently when the 
matter has been formally decided in the name of the Brahmo 
Samaj of ladia, I have nothing more to add.’’ 

We are then to accept the apology put forth by a single 
individual as a formal decision arrived at by the Brahmo 
Samaj of India. Gould there have been a proceeding more 
unconstitutional, more unreasonable and more illogical than 
this ? 

We feel reluctant to notice in detail the unfair and 
unworthy treatment that the office-bearers and their organs 
have accorded to those who felt themselves unable to approve 
of this marriage, and felt it to be their duty to stand up in 
vindication of what they conceived to be the true principles 
and the recognized teachings of their Church. They have not 
hesitated to invent stories against them with a view to lower 
them in public estimation ; they have not scrupled to impeach 
their personal characters in their papers, and yet have denied 
them the right of self-defence by shutting their columns against 
them ; nor have they shrunk from ascribing the foulest motives 
to them for their conduct. These are not matters for 
utterance before this assembly. Our wonder and regret is that 
those who have devoted many years of their life to preaching 
the words of truth, forbearance, and meekness, and have 
been looked upon as patterns of Brahmic life, could yet be 
guilty of conduct like this. 
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For the reasons mentioned above, we are strongly con¬ 
vinced that as long as the present office-bearers are in office 
there is no hope of the welfare of the Brahmo Samaj of India, 
no cessation of the apprehension of their future peril. We 
could have called a meeting of the Brahmo Samaj of India in 
the name of some of us, and could have deposed the present 
Secretary and the Assistant Secretary, but the quarrel would 
not cease there. They are not the persons to give op power 
easily. Worsted by Constitutional means, they do not scruple, 
as experience has shown, to ignore such decisions, and still 
retain their office. Under such circumstances, we deem it the 
better course to work separately and independently for our 
spiritual advancement and the good of our Church, rather 
than involve ourselves into ceaseless quarrel about the name 
of an institution, or allow the Brahmo Samaj to continue to 
be a scene of agitation and perpetual discord. Any course 
that promises better results and greater good to our Church 
is the one we should adopt. 

The foregoing reasons have thus influenced us in forming 
a separate and independent organization We need not enter 
in this place into a detailed description of our doctrines and 
principles but we may shortly state that we believe that faith 
in a Supreme Being and in Existence after Death is natural to 
man ; that we regard the relation between God and men to be 
direct and immediate ; that we not believe in the infallibility 
of any man or any scripture ; whatever book contains truths 
calculated to ennoble the soul or elevate the character is a 
Brahmo’s scripture, and whoever teaches such truths is his 
teacher and guide. We regard the fourfold culture of man’s 
intellect, conscience, affections, and devotion as equally import¬ 
ant and equally necessary for his salvation, we consider love of 
God and doing the will of God as equally imperative in the 
routine of a Brahmo's life. We regard the culture of faith at 
the sacrifice of reason or the culture of reason at the sacrifice of 
faith as equally defective, and as fruitful source of evil in the 
religious world. We regard the worship of the one True God 
as the highest of a Brahmo’s duties and as the best of means to 
improve the soul and the neglect of it as a way to spiritual 
death. We look upon the enjoyment of uncontrolled authority 
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by a single individual in any religious community as a calamity, 
and far from looking upon freedom of thought as reprehensible, 
we consider it to be desirable, and regard it as a safeguard 
against corruption and degeneracy* We regard the belief in 
an individval being a way to salvation, or a link between 
God and Man as a belief unworthy of a Theist and those who 
hold such belief as unworthy of the Brahmo name* We consi¬ 
der it to be blasphemy and an insult to the Majesty of Heaven 
to claim Divine inspiration for any act opposed to the dictates 
of reason, truth, and morality. From this day we intend devot¬ 
ing ourselves to the propagation of Brahmoism and to the 
furtherance of the interests of our Church, apart from some of 
those with whom we have so long acted, but relying for aid and 
support on Him in whose hands are the destinies of man—who 
supports every noble purpose, and has all along invisibly 
regulated the course of our Church—who, in His inscrutable 
ways, has given strength when our Church languished from 
very feebleness, has vouchasafed life when her very vitality 
seemed ebbing away, and who has led her out from the dark¬ 
ness and superstition that eclipsed her face. May He enable us 
to discharge this sacred mission - may He once more fill all the 
members of our Church with new life and resuscitated energy— 
may He cause the day of hog>e to dawn upon the darkness of 
despair—may He lead us out of the regions of discord and 
disunion into those of peace and tranquillity—may He bless 
our cause and lead the millions of our countrymen into truth 
and salvation. 
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From Babu Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, 
Assistant Secy, 

Brahmo Samaj of India, 
To Babu Shib Chunder Deb. 


Dated Calcutta, J4th May 7578. 
Sir, 

My attention has been drawn to an advertisement in the 
papers convening a meeting at the Town Hall to organise the 
Brahmo Samaj on a reformed and constitutional basis. 

As the subject of the proposed organization is one of 
great importance to the Brahmo community and affects the 
position and prospects of the Brahmo Samaj of India, I beg you 
will allow me to make the following observations for the con¬ 
sideration of the meeting to be held to-morrow. 

It is my duty, on behalf of the Brahmo Samaj of India, to 
to assert most solemnly that this Church is not capable of 
schismatic division, and that it cannot, therefore, look upon the 
present disagreement in the Brahmo community as a schism. 
Constituted as the Brahmo Samaj of India is, its integrity is 
indivisible, its unity inviolable. Its religion is catholic Theism, 
which means unsectarian and absolute religion. Its constitu¬ 
tion is such that all who have faith in only the fundamental 
doctrines of religion are eligible as members. So long as there 
is identity of faith in essential matters, no division is tolerated. 

The Brahmo Samaj of India is an all inclusive church, 
which excludes none because of immaterial differences of 
opinion. Even the "conservative” section of the Brahmo 
community belonging to the Calcutta Samaj is included in its 
wider organization. It comprises in its comprehensive mem¬ 
bership the widest diversities of opinion and belief, extreme 
conservations [conservatism] and extreme radicalism, the Hindu 
monotheist and the English Theist. Should any body of its 
members on any plea, however plausible, attempt to secede and 
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form a sect, they will nevertheless be regarded by the parent 
Samaj as still forming a part of the body corporate, and their 
differences will be tolerated without reservation and their 
independence fully respected. Such being the constitution of the 
Brahmo Samaj of India, we cannot for one moment regard the 
present division in our Church as a doctrinal schism. Nor 
will you, I believe, contend that is so. 

That there is a serious difference of opinion among us 
in connection with the recent marriage I fully admit. Nor 
would I deny that among the more excited classes in either of 
the two parties it has grown into positive antagonism almost 
as bitter, as violent and as inveterate as sectarianism. Yet the 
division is by no means of a sectarian character. Both parties 
uphold the essential principles of Brahmoism ; there is no 
doctrinal dispute. Even in regard to the questions of idolatry, 
caste and early marriage, which have been the subject of the 
present controversy, there is an essential identity of conviction 
and faith, as both parties are equally averse to these evils. 
Where then is the ground for a schismatic rupture ? Nowhere. 

A schism, in the true sense of the word, in the sense of 
sectarian exclusiveness, in the sense of doctrinal disunion, is a 
moral impossibility in the present case 

If, then, the idea of organizing a new Brahmo sect with a 
distinctive and hostile creed is altogether out of place in the 
present controversy, and utterly incompatible with the estab¬ 
lished principles of our sacred and Catholic Church, the ques¬ 
tion remains to be decided, whether in the matter of church 
government there is any room or necessity for a sectarian 
movement. 

It will not be denied that the Brahmo Samaj of India 
has always been governed by constitutional means, and not by 
arbitrary authority. Its office-bearers are selected [elected] and 
arc subject to re-election or removal at the end of each year. 
There are regular annual meetings for the election of office¬ 
bearers, the revision of rules and bye laws, if necessary, and the 
consideration of all matters affecting the welfare of the commu¬ 
nity, However great the moral influence exercised by the 
present Secretary, he has no constitutional power or authority 
beyond what is vested in him by the community, and he can* 
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not hold office longer than is their wish. If the majority of the 
members desire to appoint some other person in his place, 
they are quite at liberty to do so. Nor does he, as the public 
are well aware, seem averse to such a course, he having already 
announced his intention to that effect. The affairs of the 
Brahma Mandir are managed by persons appointed by the 
Congregational Society, duly established some time ago at the 
instance of the leading gentlemen of the “protest” party. In 
consequence of the present agitation the Minister withdrew 
from the Vedi, but resumed work lately at the request of the 
majority of the congregation. The charge of arbitfary and 
single-handed proceedings often preferred against the present 
Secretary of the Samaj has been as often practically refuted, 
and there is evidence enough to prove that he was never slow 
to make reasonable concessions in obedience to the voice of 
the community. In reserving seats for ladies outside the 
screen, in organizing the Congregational Society, above alluded 
to, with a view to control the affaiis of the Mandir, and lastly 
in helping the establishment of the Representative Assembly 
for the better control of the affairs of the entire Brahmo 
community, in making these several concessions to the leaders 
of the protest party, who in each case got up a strong agitation 
with a view to protest against and curtail his authority, he was 
doubtless guided by a concilatory spirit. If the gentlemen who 
readily obtained power whenever they demanded it, failed to 
use it, it was their fault, not his. 

In fact there has never been a lack of constitutionalism 
in the Brahmo Samaj of India, but certainly a sad want of 
active interest on the part of the mal content section in the 
affairs of the Church Their repeated absence at meetings 
and indifference to existing management often lead them to 
suspect unconstitutional conduct which they cannot prove. 

In the present case the whole controversy hinges on 
the question of the propriety or otherwise of convening a public 
meeting for the purposes proposed by you in your letter 
dated the 8th [9th] ultimo. You will admit that we have 
no objection to the meeting being called, and have never raised 
any objection. The Secretary and the Assistant Secretary are 
bound to convene public meeting, whenever they are requested 
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to do so by an important section of the community, for 
important public purposes. They have no option in the matter. 
But in every association such office-bearers are vested with 
some degree of discretionary power in fixing the time of such 
meetings. I believe we were justified in not acceding to your 
request to call an early meeting after the unpleasant and un¬ 
warrantable scenes which occured in the Mandir on two occa¬ 
sions, and which actually necessitated the interposition of the 
Police. It was chiefly in consequence of the present extremely 
excited state of the public mind that we had to adjourn a 
meeting already announced and delay to convene the meeting 
you proposed. I have already assured you, and I again repeat, 
the meeting you and yours friends wish me to convene, shall 
be convened as soon as the present excitement subsides, six 
months hence or earlier, [when] the chances of disorderly 
behaviour are reduced, and the public are in a position to 
judge calmly and dispassionately. 

The whole controversy is thus narrowed to a mere 
question of time-an immaterial difference of opinion as to 
whether the proposed meeting should be held three weeks 
hence or six months hence. Upon so slender a plea would 
the protest party be justified in attempting a hostile 
organization? 1 beg they will seriously consider this 
question, and do all in their power to prevent a rupture which 
would be unpleasant to both parties. All the reforms you 
wish to carry out, all the remedies you seek are within your 
reach in the present constitution of the Brahmo Samaj of India. 
This Samaj in its catholic capacity gives each of the numerous 
parties that have taken shelter in it free scope for its operations, 
and has never hindered any reform movement. Any reasonable 
proposals that may be adopted at the meeting to-morrow with 
a view to the amendment of the existing organization of the 
Samaj without breaking its integrity, or the more effective 
furtherance of the welfare of our community, will receive, I 
can assure you. full and fair sympathy and consideration at our 
hands. It is not meant to put any obstacles in the way of your 
giving effect to your proposals, so far as condemning particular 
individuals and actions is concerned. It is not meant to 
obstruct any extended schemes of devotional development and 
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missionary operation that you may contemplate. It is not 
meant to check your independence, and to interfere with any 
honest and honourable difference of opinion that you may 
happen to entertain. Fully, fairly, and like men do your duty 
to your Church. But I beg you and your co-adjutors to merge 
all personal questions in public interests, and in the progress 
of Theism, and unite with us in preserving the unity and 
purity of our common and beloved home, our church, the 
house of our God. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant. 

Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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From 

Babu Shib Chunder Deb 
To 

Babu Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, 

Assistant Secretary, Brahmo Samaj of India. 

Dated Konnagar, the 18th May, 1878. 

Sir, 

1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
14th May instant, and in reply thereto 1 hope you will allow 
me to make the following observations, and beg you will give 
as much publicity to these lines as you have given to your 
letter to me. 

I am sorry I do not at all see why the Brahma Samaj is 
not at all “capable of schismatic division”, constituted as it at 
present is. I must confess that when I entered the Brahmo 
Samaj of India, I thought with you and never for one moment 
dreamt there would be any occasion for another organization. 
But as yeais rolled by and yet no attempt at having a constitu¬ 
tion was made, but on '.he other hand every attempt to place 
the Samaj on a cons'itutional basis was shifted and set at 
naught, my worst fears were ar juseJ, and the persistency with 
which you baffled all endeavours at a constitution has now 
landed us at this sad pas-. 

You say “constituted as the Brahmo Samaj of India is, its 
integrity is indivisible, its unity inviolab'e”. I wish it were so. 
Nothing has grieved me so much as the necessity of organiz¬ 
ing another sister organization I tried my best to avoid a 
separation. I felt most strongly that division meant weakness ; 
and in order to avoid this division, I and my colleagues in the 
Brahmo Samaj Committee tried our best to give the Brahmo 
Samaj of India a constitution, but you would not allow it. I 
cannot see, excuse me for my ignorance, if so it is, how, cons¬ 
tituted as the Samaj is, without a Council of Brahmos to guide 
it, without consulting the opinions of the majority of the 
Brahmos, in the absence of representatives from the Mofussil 
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Samajes, in the absence of a fixed code of rules and bye-laws 
to go by, managed as it at present is by two men only, the 
Brahmo Samaj could possibly be "indivisible" and its "unity 
inviolable . The only strength of an organization is in the 
unity in the voice of its members ; but here the voice of the 
members found no place, was not even consulted, and far less 
respected. 

"Its religion", you say, “ is Catholic Theism, which 
means unsectarian and an absolute religion". I must admit, 
theoretically speaking, what you say is correct, but practically, 
it rends my heart to say, it is not so. Catholic Theism, in my 
humble judgment, cannot sanction idolatry and early marriage. 
It cannot include that form of Adesh which you have appealed 
to, to support your conduct in the Cooch Behar marriage. In 
the name of Catholic Theism, questiimable doctrines not assen¬ 
ted to by a majority of Brahmos, and asceticism, seem to have 
been promulgated as cardinal principles of the Samaj. Pure 
and Catholic Theism, in my opinion, is not consistent with 
direct revelation of the kind of which >our Minister on Sunday 
before last spoke. The Theistic Church cannot admit of an 
"anointed son". Although you theoretically deny that Popery 
and priestcraft have taken possession < f your Church, yet 
in practice, I find both these evils existing. The article in the 
Sunday Mirror some time ago on Roman Catholicism opened 
my eyes to the direction in which the wind blows 

In my opinion ( I may be mistaken, but I honestly 
believe that) during the last four or five years, the ideal of pure 
Theism has been considerably lowered,and this is chiefly owing 
to the opinions of certain persons being published as the opi¬ 
nions of the Brahmo Samaj. You yourself may not believe in the 
infallibility of the particular individual, but I do not think you 
can deny that there are persons who do so, and this I cannot 
but attribute to the conduct of those who lead the Brahmo 
Samaj, by, if not actually countenancing, certainly winking at 
certain abject pseudo-religious conduct of their followers. I 
believe the church has lost its pure catholicity and that sectari¬ 
anism has entered its precincts. On the other hand, if you mean 
by catholicity to include un-Brahmic and idolatrous ceremonies 
and objectionable principles,such as that of God indirectly sane- 
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tioning an early marriage with idolatrous rites, then, no doubt, 
the church is still catholic ; but such catholicity I most heartily 
and sincerely deplore. I am sorry I cannot agree with you in 
thinking that there are no doctrinal differences. Since your 
article in the Sunday Mirror maintaining that the Kuch Behar 
marriage fulfilled the essential principles of Brahmo marriage, 
considerable doubt has arisen in my own mind as to whether 
we do not differ in the essential principles of Brahmoism. 

I cannot dismiss the subject of doctrinal differences with¬ 
out making one observation. You say “even in regard to the 
questions of idolatry, caste and early marriage in connection 
with the recent marriage, which have been the subject of the 
present controversy, there is an essential identity of conviction, 
and faith as both parties are equally adverse to those evils." 
Excuse me if I say, I have grave doubts whether you practically 
are “adverse to these evils”. I never thought pressure from 
the authorities could make any difference. As a matter of 
principle you at first proposed that the marriage should be 
solemnized when the parties arrived at their proper ages. That 
very attempt is an index to the principles which regulates 
Brahmo Marriage ; but then you yielded to pressure from the 
authorities, and having yielded you tried to establish in the 
Sunday Mirror that you had violated no principle, and that as 
a matter of principle the Brahmo Samaj had always "preferred 
to marry Brahmo girls at as early an age as possible” subject 
to certain physical changes taking place in the girl. 
According to the feeble light which is within me, I could not 
but consider this submission to pressure from authorities, as 
deliberately sacrificing a principle. 

Then as regards caste, no doubt the marriage took 
place between parties of different castes ; but then did you 
not indirectly sanction caste, distinctions by allowing 
a Brahmin orthodox priest of Hindu convictions and faith to 
officiate at the marriage ? In the statement which you published 
some time ago in the Suuday Mirror and Dharma Tattwa, 
you did not even suggest that you were compelled to yield about 
the priest at Cooch Behar. On the other hand, you wrote for 
and the priest came to Calcutta, and you consented to the priest 
presiding at the ceremony from the beginning. I hope you 
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have not forgotten the cause of your seceding from the Calcutta 
Samaj. The most prominent cause was Babu Devendranath 
Tagore's permitting certain ministers, with their holy threads 
on, preaching from the Vedi. I hope you have not forgotten 
that those ministers, although they wore this symbol of ido¬ 
latry, were Brahmos in their faith and convictions, whereas the 
priests who you agreed should preside at this marriage, were or¬ 
thodox, idolatrous Hindus by profession as well as by practice. 
Did you not also indirectly sanction caste prejudices by Keshub 
Babu agreeing not to give away his daughter in consequence 
of his visit to England, and, submitting to his brother’s 
doing the same ? This was done deliberately before leaving for 
Cooch Behar, and therefore there can be no pretext for saying 
that you were coerced to do this at Gooch Behar. 

How can I, after all these [things], say, "both parties arc 
equally averse to these evils ?” How can I say there are no 
doctrinal differences, "no ground for a schismatic rupture ?’’ 
May I beg to ask you here whether at the time that you separat- 
ted from the Calcutta Samaj, there were really any doctrinal 
differences existing ? Were there any doctrinal differences 
which separated the Free Church party from General Assem¬ 
bly ? As in the one, so in the other, there were differences 
about the Government of the Church, and this brings me to 
this other part of your letter, viz, the constituation of the 
Brahmo Samaj of India, 

You say, "it will not be denied that the Brahmo Samaj of 
India has always been governed by constitutional means and 
not by arbitrary authority". I have always had the highest 
regard for your character and the sincerity of your opinions, 
but I regret here I cannot agree with you. No doubt you 
honestly believe so, but allow me to say, I honestly believe the 
contrary. You will readily admit I have seen more of the world 
than you have, being senior in age (although junior in ability). 
1 entered the Brahmo Samaj when you were a child, or perhaps 
not born. My ideas of a constitutional Church Government 
arc somewhat different from yours. The Government of a 
Church consisting of members scattered throughout the country 
cannot safely vest in one or two persons, and these two persons, 
in my opinion, cannot act without the assent of all the mem- 
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bers. There ought to be a Representative Council in which all 
the provincial Samajes should be represented, and nothing 
ought to be done without consulting their voice. No rules or 
bye-laws ought to be passed to which all Brahmos, members 
of the Samaj, do not agree. No doctrine ought to be promul¬ 
gated as a doctrine of the Samaj which is not consented to by 
a majority of Brahmos. Nothing should pass as an act or 
deed, or opinion of the Samaj until a majority of the members 
sanction it. I am an old man, and my ideas may be crude, 
but this is my idea of a constitution. Can you lay your hand on 
your heart and say you have such a constitution in the Brahmo 
Samaj of India ? 

Let me point out one or two instances which 1 think 
smack more ot “arbitrary authority** than of constitu¬ 
tionalism. When Babu Keshub Chunder voted an address 
to Lord Lawrence on behalf of the Brahmo community, 
did he consult all Brahmos ? If not, should he have 
done so ? Can the Secretary of a constitutional body do so 
without consulting all the members if there be no committee 
of management, or if there be such a committee, without 
consulting such committee ? Another instance of ‘'arbitrary** 
authority*' is your letter to me of Vaisakh 29th, 1800 Saka. 
You say “the two chief accusations brought by you against the 
Secretary have been answered by me in a forriial statement on 
behalf of the Brahmo Samaj of India**. And further on, “and 
therefore when this matter has been once disposed of in the 
name of the Samaj, I feel I am unable to enter into them 
again.** Are you the Brahmo Samaj of India ? Are you the 
representative, duly appointed, of all the members of the 
Brahmo Samaj of India ? Did you consult ail the members of 
the Brahmo Samaj of India when you published that foimal 
statement ? What were the accusations and who were the 
accused ? The Secretary was the accused and the Assistant 
Secretary his judge! The letter to which yours was reply, asked 
the Secretary to call a meeting of his co-religionists to try him, 
but you as the Assistant Secretary, sat on judgment upon him. 
and you ask the public to accept your judgement as the judge¬ 
ment of all those who form the Brahmo Samaj of India, with¬ 
out even asking for the opinions of those members. You had 
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been to Englaad and have travelled over the continent 5 1 ask 
you, therefore, whether you acted constitutionally in this 
matter. 

May I beg to ask you to point out to me the rule or 
bye-law (for you say there ate rules and bye-laws of the Samaj) 
by which the Secretary had the discretion of not calling meet¬ 
ing when requested by certain members, although certain other 
members may not wish such a meeting to be called ? May I 
beg to know at what ‘‘regular annual meeting" such a rule or 
bye-law was passed ? My experiences of corporate bodies tell 
me, when office-bearers are re-elected there is always a procee¬ 
ding recorded, as well of the fact of such a re-election as of 
those who were present at such a meeting. Will you be good 
enough to show me the proceedings of any one of such meet¬ 
ings ? Where is then the constitution of which you speak ? 
About 12 or 13 years have elapsed since the foundation of the 
Brahma Mandir. Have you taken any steps to appoint Trus¬ 
tees for the building ? Was not the building built out of 
public funds, the lands purchased out of such funds ? Then, 
why was the title-deed created, as 1 hear but am not yet certain, 
in the name of Babu K. C. Sen alone ? Why have you not 
since transferred the title to a body of Trustees ? Am I to 
understand that you could not make time during these 12 or 13 
years to accomplish this and do your duty to your Church and 
to those who subscribed to the building fund ? Yet you say 
you have a constitution sufficient for all practical purposes. 

You say the Secretary ‘‘has no constitutional power or 
authority beyond what is vested in him by the community." 
Have the community ever vested in him any power or authority 
whatsoever ? If so when and how ? I for one, though connected 
with your Church from the beginning, do not know of any 
power being constitutionally vested in him. You also say 
"the Secretary does not seem adverse to being removed; and 
that he had already announced his intention to that effect". 
Here I am puzzled a little. If the Secretary intended to resign, 
why did he not do so ? Nothing would have been easier than 
to send in his resignation. Can you say he was requested not 
to do so by a majority of Brahmos, members of the Brahmo 
Samaj of India ? I had occasion to consult the Mofussil 
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Samajes on this very question in another public capacity, and 
the impression left on my mind by the replies I received was 
certainly that a jmajority of the members would have gladly 
accepted the resignation. I felt the pulse of the Brahmo 
community, and if you believe me, I can say it is against 
you. 

You say, "the Secretary and Assistant Secretary are bound 
to convene public meetings whenever they were requested to 
do so by an important section of the community for important 
public purposes”. In this particular case, the request to con¬ 
vene a public meeting may not in your opinion have come 
from “an important section of the community”, but can 
you deny that the meeting was asked for important public 
purpose ? Then is there any rule laying down that the 
Secretary is bound to call a meeting in certain cases and in 
other cases he is not ? In other societies and organizations, 
so far as I know, such a rule does not exist. But of course in 
a constitutional society, there is always a limit set as to how 
many members’ requisition would be necessary to call a 
meeting. However, as I said, could there be any doubt as to 
the "important public purpose” for which the Secretary was 
asked to call a meeting ? It was to judge of the advisability 
of retaining or dismissing the Secretary. What right had the 
Secretary or his Assistant to determine whether the reasons 
were sufficient or not ? The meeting would have had to decide 
it, and not those who were charged. Could this have taken 
place, if there had been anything like a constitution in the 
Samaj ? This is the first time I hear of the Secretary or an 
Assistant Secretary having any option of fixing the time of the 
meeting when the re quisitionists require him to do so forth¬ 
with. The office-bearers of a society having a constitution are 
its servants and bound to carry out orders, not to use any 
discretion whatsoever. But you took advantage of the want of 
constitution and particularly refused to call a meeting. As an 
office-bearer you had no right, in my humble opinion, to 
take into consideration the “ excited state of the public 
mind.” 

If the majority of members present at such meeting 
determined that meeting should be postponed, then and then 
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only you would have been justified in putting it off. The 
whole controversy is not "a mere question of time" as you say, 
but a question of principle. The question is whether you had 
the power arbitrarily to decline to call a meeting within the 
time mentioned in the last requisition, or whether you had 
any right to inquire what the reasons for calling such a meeting 
were, and to decide a point which it was for the members or a 
majority of them, to decide. Practically, in my opinion, you 
hindered all attempts at reformation, say what you like. 
You called the congregational meeting of Thursday, the 21st 
March. It was to consider the propriety of retaining Babu 
K. C. Sen as minister. You wished that Babu K. C. Sen 
should be the Chairman of that meeting although he was the 
accused. Was that constitutional, I ask you ? Has such a thing 
ever been heard of before ? This strange conduct on your 
part gave rise to much of the angry feelings which marked 
that meeting. You found popular opinion against you and 
called in the aid of the police, and then threw the whole blame 
on the protest party. You brought out a loose sheet of paper 
which you called a list of the members of the congregation, in 
which only 34 or 35 names were entered as persons competent, 
according to established custom, to vote, whereas there were 
100 persons competent, according to established custom, to 
vote. If such proceedings were not arbitrary and high¬ 
handed, I really do not know what arbitrary and high-handed 
proceedings mean. And yet you say you “did not mean to 
put any obstacles in our way—”. I honestly think (I may be 
mistaken) that you did your best to put all sorts of obstacles 
in our way. 

However, let all that pass. If you believe me, I say that 
it was not without doing violence to my feelings that I joined 
a new organization. It is my firm conviction that if you had 
not driven us to it, we would not have thought of organizing 
another Samaj. Now that we have separated, there need be no 
other civil dissension. The field of work is very great, and is 
open to all of us. Both you and ourselves aim at the same 
thing. We may adopt different means of gaining our object, 
but that should not interfere with our common work. It would 
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have been the happiest moment of my life if I could die work¬ 
ing with you hand in hand ; but it has pleased the Father that 
we should separate, and work, not unitedly, but separately, for 
a common object. We all want to reach a common goal. We 
may arrive at it by different ways. If we have misjudged your 
motives and actions, may Heaven forgive us. If you have 
misjudged and misinterpreted our motives and actions, may the 
same Heaven forgive you. It is clear that our ways lie in 
different directions, though leading to the same point. May 
the All Merciful Father bless you and yours. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Your most obediently, 
Shib Chunder Deb. 
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THE THREE BOMBAY LETTERS 

1 . 

Tattvabodhini Patrika Chaitra, 1802 Saka 
March—April 1881 

To Babu Debendranath Tagore, Pradhan Acharya, 

Adi Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta. 

Venerable Acharya, 

Permit us, brethren in faith, to congratulate you and the 
fellow Theists of all the Samajes on your side on the advent of 
the new year which you will shortly commemorate by the cele¬ 
bration of the anniversary devotional gatherings next week. It 
is a matter of sincere regret with us all that owing to various 
difficulties, none of us can participate with you in person in 
the joys and edifying discipline of this solemn week, except in 
spirit and prayer. We may assure you, however, that we fully 
feel the responsibilities of our position as humble represen¬ 
tatives on this side of India, of the great religious movement, 
which the Pradhan Acharya Ram Mohan Roy commenced on 
your side of the country fifty years ago, and which has been so 
successfully carried on under God’s Providence by your own 
great exertions and those of Babu Raj Narain Bose. 

We, on this side of India, have benefitted largely from the 
example and teaching of your great leaders, but we have always 
been anxious that the differences which have been unfortunate¬ 
ly allowed to grow into a separation of Churches should be 
made up, and a reconciliation effected between all who are 
striving to restore the purity of our faith on the lines of the 
best tradition of past days. We feel, in our struggle with 
opposing forces, that weak in numbers and organised 
strength as we are, we must draw more closely together, and 
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that we can not afford to split up our little strength on 
divisions and schisms 

The differences which now separate the three Samajes on 
your side of India, are not of a sort which need prevent a 
reunion of all who agree in the first principles of our common 
faith. We trust that the devotions of the next week will be a 
prelude to a serious effort at mutual reconciliation. 

May our prayers and interpositions bear fruit and restore 
union to the separated Church ! Such a union of the three 
Samajes on your side of India will soon embrace within its 
circle of love, every movement throughout the country. Our 
prayer to the nations of the earth, Christians. Mahomedans, 
Buddhists, Hindus and Parsees, to come within the common 
fold of the Great One of ancient days will bear fruit, if we 
show on this auspicious occasion that we have learned to out¬ 
grow our own small differences. May the spirit of God bless 
the movement, of which you are such a gifted leader, and may 
all Theists in India, Europe, and America be gladdened with 
the welcome tidings of a United Theistic Church in India. 

Permit us to remain 

Yours in faith and spirit, 

M. G. Ranade, 

Atmarang Pandurang, 

B. M. Wagle, 

Bholanath Sarabhai, 

Gangadhar Balkrishen Gadre, 
Sadasiva Pandurang Kelkar, 

R. G. Bhandarkar, 

Govinda Narayan Kane, 

Vishnu Vinayak Safre, 

G. K. Warekar, 

Moroba Vinoba, 

Pandurang Vinayak Karmakar, 
Krishnaram Narayan Rane, 
Shankar P. Pandit, 

N. M. Paramanand. 


Bombay. 
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2 . 

Sunday Mirror January ?3, 1881) 

To Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, 

Minister, Brahmo Samaj of India, 
Calcutta. 


Venerable Acharya, 

Permit us, brethren in faith, to congratulate you and the 
fellow Theists of all the Samajes on your side on the advent of 
the new year which you will shortly commemorate by the cele¬ 
brations of the aniversary Sankirtans, and devotional gatherings 
next week. It is a matter of sincere regret with us all that 
owing to various difficulties, none of us can participate with 
you in person in the joys and edifying discipline of this solemn 
week, except in spirit and prayer. We may assure you, how¬ 
ever, that we fully feel the responsiblities of our position as 
humble representatives on this side of India, of the great reli- 
gious movement, which Pradhan Acharya Ram Mohan Roy, 
commerced on your side of the country fifty years ago, and 
which was further successfully carried on under God’s Provi¬ 
dence by his successor, the Venerable Debendranath Tagore 
and Babu Raj Narain Bose in the Adi Samaj, and which 
derived new life and vigour from your great exertions in the 
establishment and progressive development of the Brahmo 
V[\d\aL fifteen years ago. The whole movement 

Yias \)een fostered yonr g,reaX 'idts "and yj.ejiS.er s^.ef\*nees., end 
we shall always regard it as a privilege that owing to your visits 
to this part of the country, and the subsequent missionary 
exertions of Babu Protap Chandra Mozumdar, the movement 
received a great impetus on our side of the country, and in 
several of our large towns the infant Samajes are seeking under 
God’s grace to attain spiritual life. 

The first principle of our faith is based on the indepen¬ 
dence of individual conscience, but our allegiance to the move* 
ment is none the less thorough and sincere, because we have 
not been able to subscribe to every phase and development 
of the Theistic doctrine in your part of the country. 
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We all regard you (so far as human agency in such 
matters can be accounted as effective) as the soul and the leader 
of the faithful few, who, weak in numbers and organized 
strength, seek God's help to place before the people of this vast 
country the eternal truths of religion in an unadulterated 
form, and to effect our national regeneration on the lines of the 
best traditions of past days, enlightened with the help of the 
teachings of all other religious teachers and faiths. We feel in 
our struggle with the opposing forces that we must draw more 
closely together, and that we cannot afford to split up our little 
strength in divisions and schisms. 

Acharjya Mahasaya, the differences which have unhappily 
existed for the last two years have tested severely the strength 
of the movement, but now that the first bitterness of feeling 
has abated, it is time that efforts should be made to re-unite the 
servants of the Lord to carry on his work with greater vigour 
and efficacy. We trust that the devotions of the next week 
will be a prelude to a mutual reconciliation with all who agree 
with you and with us in thinking that union with reasonable 
differences is quite possible, if there is mutual confidence in 
one another and in the guidance of Providence. 

Some late phases of the movement have been objected 
to in India and England as being too intimately associated 
with your own great personality. This is the great rock 
ahead on which all similar movements have been too often 
jeopardized. We can never hope to be so privileged as to 
have this personal connection of the Church with you 
continued during all times, and it behoves you, venerable 
Acharya, so to secure the moorings of the great vessel of faith 
entrusted to your watchful care that no personal mishap will 
shipwreck it, and that the torch of faith shall burn with 
as firm a light as ever it burned in this land in our best days. 

We have ventured to make the above suggestion at this 
time, because we believe the bitterness of the strife which raged 
some time ago is now past, and that on both sides the spirit of 
forbearance and charity which our common faith inculcates 
has re-established itself. May our prayers and interpositions 
bear fruit and restore union to the separated Church. Such a 
union of the three Samajes on your side of India will soon 
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embrace within its circle of love every movement throughout 
the country. Our prayer to the nations of the Christians, Maho- 
medans, Buddhists, Hindus and Parsis, to come within the 
common fold of the Great One of ancient days, will bear fruit, 
if we show on this auspicious occasion that we have learned to 
out grow our own small differences. May the spirit of Gop 
bless the movement of which you are such a gifted leader, and 
may all Theists in India, Europe and America, be gladdened 
with the welcome tidings of the united Theistic Church in 
India. 

Permit us to remain. 


Yours in faith and spirit, 

Bholanath Sarabhai, 

Gopal Rao Hurry. 

Atmaram Pandurang. 

M. G. Ranade. 

R. G. Bhandarkar. 

Shankar P. Pandit. 

Sadashiv Pandurang Kelkar. 

N. M. Parmanand. 

Moraba Vinoba. 

Govind Narayan Kane. 

B. M* Wagle. 

B. H. Bhagwat. 

K. N. Rane. 

G. B; Gadre. 

Chinaya Lingu. 

Vishnu Vinayak Safre. 

G. K. Siwarekar. 

Pandurang Vinayak. 

Bombay, 16th January, 1881. 
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3. 

Brahmo Public Opinion February 17, 1881.) 

To Babu Ananda Mohan Bose, President, and Pandit 
Siva Nath Sastri, Secretary, Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta. 

Dear brethren in faith, 

Permit us to congratulate you and the fellow Theists of 
all the Samajes on your side, on the advent of the new year 
which you will shortly commemorate by the celebration of the 
anniversary devotional gatherings next week. It is a ^matter 
of sincere regret with us all, that owing to various difficulties, 
none of us can participate with you, in person, in the joys and 
edifying discipline of this solemn week, except in spirit and 
prayer. We may asure you, however, that we fully feel the 
responsibilities of our position as humble representatives on 
this side of India, of the great religious movement which the 
Prodhan Acharya Ram Mohan Roy commenced on your side 
of the country fifty years ago, and which has been so success* 
fully carried on under God’s Providence by Babu Debendra 
Nath Tagore, Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, Protap Chunder 
Mozumdar and Pandit Siva Nath Sastri. 

We shall always regard it as a privilege that the visits of 
your missionaries have given a great impetus to this part of the 
country. 

The first principle of our faith is based on the indepen¬ 
dence of individual conscience and we feel that though in 
common with you, may not have been able to subscribe to 
every phase and development of doctrine on your side of the 
country, yet, our allegiance to the general movement is none 
the less sincere and thorough. 

We feel that in our struggle with the opposing forces, 
weak as we are in numbers and organized strength, we must 
draw more closely together, and that we cannot afford to split 
our little strength in divisions and schisms. 

Now that the first bitterness of feeling has abated, we 

think it is time that efforts should be made to re-unite all 
Theists in India under the shelter of one common Church. 

We trust that the devotions of the next week will be a prelude 
to a mutual reconciliation with all who agree with you and 
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with us in thinking that union with reasonable differences is 
quite possible, if there is mutual confidencs and faith in the 
guidance of Providence. 

Some late phases of the movement have been properly 
objected to, as being too intimately associated with the 
personal influences of Babu Keshub Chunder, and as this 
has been the great rock on which all similar movements 
have too often jeopardized, we have sympathized with 
you in your endeavours to secure the moorings of our 
common faith fast in the best traditions of past days 
enlightened by the teachings of the sages of our own and 
other countries. 

At the same time we think that the day has now come 
when the spirit of forbearance and mutual charity should re¬ 
assert itself and lead to the union of all who desire to seek 
God’s blessings upon our efforts to establish a Theistic faith 
throughout the country. May our prayers and interpositions 
bear fruit and restore union to the separated Church. Such a 
union of the three Samajes on your side of India will soon 
embrace within its circle of love, every movement throughout 
the country. Our prayer to the nations to the earth, Chris¬ 
tians, Mahomedans, Buddhists, Hindus and Parsis, to come 
within the common fold of the Great One of ancient days will 
bear fruit, if we show on this auspicious occasion that we have 
learned to out-grow our own small differences. May the spirit 
of God bless the movement, and May all Theists in India, 
Europe, and America be gladdened with the welcome tidings 
of a united Theistic Church in India. 

Permit us to remain. 

Yours in faith and spirit, 

M. G. Ranade. 

Atmaram Pandurang. 

B. M. Wagle. 

Bholanath Sarabhai. 

B. H. Bhagwat. 

Gangadhar Balkiishna Gadre. 

Sadashiv Pandurang Kelkar. 
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R» G. Bhandarkar. 

Govind Narayan Kane, 

Vishnu Vinayak Safre 
G K. Warekar. 

Moraba Vinoba. 

Pandurang Vinayak Karmakar. 
Krishnaram Narayan Rane, 
Shankar P. Pandit. 

N. M. Paramanand. 

Bombay, 20th January, 1881, 
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THE TRUST DEED OF THE SADHARAN BRAHMO 
SAMAJ PRAYER HALL BUILDING. 

* This Indenture made this Seventh day of Srabun in the 
Fifty-first year of Brahmo Sambut corresponding to the twenty- 
first day of July, one thousand eight 
Date of the Deed. hundred and eighty, Between Babu Shib 
Chunder Dev of Konnagar in the District 
of Hughly Secretary of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, herein¬ 
after mentioned, son of Brajakishor Dev 
Name of the vendor deceased of the one part and Babu 
Ananda Mohun Bose of Calcutta, son of 
Podmalochan Bose deceased. Dr. Prasanna Kumar Roy of 
Dacca, son of Shyam Sunder Roy deceased. Sirdar Doyal Sing of 
Umritsar in Punjab, son of Sirdar Lena Sing Majetha deceased, 
Babu Umesh Chunder Dutt of Calcutta, son of Horo Mohun 
Dutt deceased, Babu Docuri Ghosh of Calcutta, son of Holo- 
dhur Ghosh deceased, Babu Bhagavan Chundra Bose of Cal¬ 
cutta, son of Ramtanu Bose deceased, Babu Sasipada Banerji 
of Barahanagore in the Suburbs of Calcutta, son of Rajkumar 
Banerji deceased. Pandit Beejoy Krishna Goswami at present 
of Dacca, son of Gopee Prosad Goswamy, deceased, and Pandit 
Sivanarayan Agnihotri of Lahore, son of Pandit Rameswar 
Agnihotri (hereinafter called the Trustees) 
The names of the of the other part Whereas the 'Sadharan 
Trustees. Brahmo Somaj is a religious Society esta¬ 

blished in Calcutta on the Fifteenth day 
of May one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight and 
regulated by certain rules passed on the 
What is S. B. nineteenth day of September one thousand 

Samaj is. eight hundred and seventy-eight and with 

certain objects hereinafter referred to 
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And whereas the property hereby conveyed or expressed or 
intended so to be was bought by the said 
How the property Sib Chunder Dev at the request and with 
was purchased fn the funds and on behalf of and in trust 

Bobu Shiv Chun- for the . said Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 

der Dev's name. but in his own name And whereas the 
said Shib Chunder Dev is now absolutely 
seized and possessed of or otherwise well 
S. C. Dev's title and sufficiently entitled to the tenements 
and profession. and premises more particularly mentioned 
and described and hereby conveyed or 
expressed or intended so to be And Whereas the said Shiv 
Chunder Dev, as such purchaser in trust 
That S, C. Dev's as aforesaid, has been requested and has 

13 willing to con- agreed to ’convey the said property and 

vey to Trustees premises unto the said Trustees for the 

upon certain trusts. intent and purposes and to the uses and 

set out afterwards upon the trusts hereafter more particular- 

for the benefit of ly described and set forth Now this 

the S. B. Somaj. Indenture witneseth that for and in con¬ 

sideration of the premises and of the sum 
of Rupees Five of Lawful money of Bengal to the said Shiv 
Chunder Dev in hand truly paid at or 
Consideration of before the sealing and delivery of these 

the Deed. presents (the receipt whereof he the 

said Shib Chunder Dev doth hereby 
acknowledge) and for the purpose of setting andjassuring 
the property hereinafter mentioned to be hereby conveyed 
to for and upon such uses, trusts, intents and purposes as 
are hereinafter expressed and declared of and concerning 
the same and for divers other good causes and consideration 
hereunto Specially moving him He the said Shib Chunder 
Dev doth hereby at the request of the said Society grant and 
convey unto the said Ananda Mohun Bose, Dr. Prasanna 
Kumar Ray, Sirdar Doyal Sing, Umesh Chunder Dutt, Docouri 
Ghosh, Bhagavan Chundra Bose, Sasipado 
Convey to Trustees. Banerji, Pandit Beejoy Krishna Gosvamy 
and Pandit Sivanarayan Agnihotri their 
heirs, executors, administrators and assigns all that piece or 
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parcel of land or ground containing by estimation six Cottahs 
ten Chittacks and twenty-seven feet be 
Description of the the same a little more or less situate lying 
property conveyed. and being in Cornwallis Street in the 
town of Calcutta aforesaid within the 
Registration District of Calcutta and recorded as formerly 
No. 168-1 at present No. 211-2 in the books of the Calcutta 
Mnnicipality and butted and bounded as follows (that is to say) 
on the North by the passage of the tenants on the said land of 
Debiprasad Khettry, on the East by the said Cornwallis Street 
and on the West by the tank of Girish Chunder Ghosh and 
Luckhimoney Dassee, also all that piece or parcel of land or 
ground containing by estimation seven Cottahs and one 
Chittack and one half Kacha be the same a little more or less 
situate lying and being in Cornwallis Street aforesaid in the 
Registration Town of Calcutta aforesaid and recorded as for¬ 
merly No. I at present No. 211 in the books of the Calcutta 
Municipality and butted and bounded as follows (that is to say) 
on the North by the tenanted land of Madhub Chunder Sen 
on the East by the Cornwallis Street on the South partly by 
the tenanted land and tank formerly belonging to Hem Chun- 
dcr Ghose and partly by the purchased land of Sonamoney 
Bewah and on the West by the passage belonging to Girish 
Chunder Ghose, and also all that piece or parcel of land 
messuage tenement and premises situate lying and being 
No. 211 Cornwallis Street aforesaid within the Registration 
District of Calcutta aforesaid containing by estimation ten 
Cottahs seven Chittacks and twenty-five square feet be the 
same a little more or less and butted and bounded as follows 
(that is to say) on the North partly by the purchased land of 
Madhub Chunder Sen and partly by the land of Nobogopal 
Mitter on the West by the Municipal Drain on the South 
partly by the ryoti land of Debi Prosad and partly by the 
purchased land of Sonamoney Dassee or how soever otherwise 
the said pieces or parcels of lands or any 
Statements of all the part thereof were or was butted or boun- 
accompaniments ded situated tenanted called known des- 
of the property cribed or distinguished together with ail 
houses, outhouses, buildings, roads, 
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ways, water courses, paths, passages, privileges, profits, con- 
ditions, advantages, and appurtenances whatever to the said 
pieces or parcels of land hereby granted and conveyed belong¬ 
ing or in any wise appertaining or reputed to belong or be 
appurtenant thereto and all reversions, remainder and remain¬ 
ders, rents, issues, and profits of and in the same. And all the 
Estate, right title claim and demand whatsoever of the said 
Shib Chunder Dev into and upon the said premises and every 
part thereof, And all deeds, documents, and writings, whatso¬ 
ever relating solely to the said hereditaments now in the poss¬ 
ession or power of the said Shib Chunder Dev to have and to 
hold the pieces or parcels of land and the 
The Trustee to premise hereby granted and conveyed or 

hold in trust for expressed or intended so to be and the 

the S. B. Samaj. buildings to be erected theieon or on the 

part and parcel of such together with any 
property that may hereinafter be acquired by the said Trustees 
or the survivor of them, their or his heirs executors adminis¬ 
trators or assigns or the Trustee or Trustees for the time being 
under the power and trust hereinafter contained unto the said 
Trustees their executors administrators or assigns in trust for 
the said Sadharan Brahmo Samaj but to the uses nevertheless 
upon the trusts and to and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinafter declared and expressed of and concerning the same 
and subjecr to such powers and provisoes as are hereafter de¬ 
clared or expressed of and concerning the same and for no 
other ends intents or purposes whatsoever that is to say to the 
use of the said Trustees their heirs executors admistrators and 
assigns as such Trustees as aforesaid upon trust that the said 
trustees and and the survivor of them and his heirs executors 
administrators and assigns and the trustees for the time being 
hereof shall and do from time to time and at all time hereafter 
permit and suffer a Prayer Hall or building 
Trustees to permit to be erected on the said pieces or parcels 

a Prayer Hall or of land or on such portion thereof as may 

Mandir to be built be deemed necessary for (hat purpose by 

on a portion of the the said trustees but subject to the rules 

lands purchased framed or to be framed with request to 

such intended building by the Executive 
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Committee of the said Sadharan Brahmo Samaj for the worship 
and adoration under the guidance of any Minister or Ministers 
or persons who may be appointed by the 
That only one said Society for that purpose, of the 
true God without Eternal and Immutable Being who is the 
a Second is to Author and Preserver of the universe 
be worshipped but not under of any other name de- 

in the Mandir signation or title used or applied to any 

and that no kind particular being or beings by any man 

0 / idolatrous cere whatsoever and that no graven image, 

monies or wor- statue or sculpture, carving, painting, 

ship are to be picture, portrait or the likeness af any 

permitted. thing shall be admitted within the said 

Prayer Hall or building and no sacrifice 
offering or oblation of any kind or thing shall ever be permitted 
therein and that no animal or living creature shall within or on 
the said Prayer Hall be deprived of life and no eating and 
drinking permitted except in cases where it may be necessary 
for the preservation of life, or smoking, feasting or rioting be 
permitted therein and that no sermon preaching discourse, 
prayer or hymn or lecture be delivered made or used in such 
worship calculated to ridicule, or will any other Sect or which 
shall have any mixture of idolatrous ceremonies or symbols of 
any sort or kind, or having a tendency to extol any book or 
person or number of books or persons as infallible or to invest 
any man or any number of men or persons with special parti¬ 
cular or peculiar claim as means of salvation, but such only as 
have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation of the 
Author and Preserver of the universe, to the promotion of 
charity, morality, piety, benevolence, virtue and the strengthen¬ 
ing of the bonds of union between men of all religious persua¬ 
sions and creeds. And upon the further Trust that they the 
said trustees and the superior survivors 
The Prayer Hall of them their or his heirs executors admi- 
shall be used for the nistrators or assigns and the trustee or 
purposes of lectures trustees hereof for the time being may 
or philanthropic in their discretion and with the permission 
objects in view, of the said Executive Committee of the 
said Sadharan Brahmo Samaj allow the 
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said Prayer Hall to be used for lectures or public meetings 
having moral, religious ceremonies or Anusthans Provided that 
the power of appointing a minister or 
The power of ministers for conducting the service 

appointing minister in the said Prayer Hall, of dismissing such 

to conduct service minister shall be and remain vested in 
to remain with the the said Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and 

S.B. Samaj. shall not belong to or be exercised by the 

said Trustees And upon the further Trust that the said 
trustees or the survivor or survivors of them their or his 
heirs executors administrators or assigns 
The remaining shall permit or suffer whatever land shall 

lands to be appro- remain after building the Prayer Hall 

priated to build- hereinbefore mentioned, or any portion 

ings for ministers of the said land to be used for the pur¬ 
er missionaries poses of building offices for the said 

Sadharan Brahmo Samaj or for building 
houses for the residence of the ministers or missionaries of the 
said Sadharan Brahmo Samaj or for other useful and necessary 
purposes of the said Sadharan Brahmo Samaj or should the 
said Prayer Hall be more than one storied then such other flat 
or flats not used for the purposes of worship as hereinbefore 
mentioned for any useful or necessary purpose of the said 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. Provided always 
The Trusees are and it is hereby agreed and that it shall be 
empowered to lawful for the said trustees and the sur- 

grant leases of the vivors or survivor of them their or his 
remaining lands heirs executor administrator or assigns or 

but they will be the trustees or trustee hereof for the time 

able to exercise being at the request in writing of the 

this Power only at Secretary and President for the time being 

the request and of the said Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and 

with the consent of with permission of the said Society but 

the Secretary and not otherwise to grant leases of the land 

President for the which may from time to time remain after 

time being of the such buildings shall be erected (but not 

S. B. Samaj. of the said Prayer Hall) to any person or 

persons for any term or terms of years in 
possession either at a rack rent or other yearly or monthly rent 
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according to circumstances or subject to the payment of any fine 
or premium on the part of the lessee and under any such stipu¬ 
lations for repairs improvements building or any other purposes 
as are usual or may be thought reasonable or expedient by the 
said Secretary and President of the said Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj Provided also and it is hereby 
Trustees will be agreed and declared that it shall be lawful 

able to sell (not for the said trustees and the survivor or 

the mandir) only survivors of them, their or his heirs 

if they be autho- executors, administrators and assigns or 

rized so to do by the trustee or trustees hereof for the time 
a resolution being if they shall be authorized so to 

passed by a do by a resolution passed at a general 

majority at meeting whether ordinary or special of the 

an ordinary or Executive Committee of the Sadharan 

special general Brahmo Samaj, and published for two 
meeting of the weeks successively in the Calcutta Gazet- 

Executive Com- te or any other Official Gazette for the 

mittee which time being of the Goverment of Bengal 

resolution is to (such publication being deemed sufficient 

he published evident of such authority having been 

for two weeks duly given) but not otherwise to sell 

successively mortgage or exchange all or any part 

in the Calcutta of the said pieces of land remaining from 

Gazette but not time to time unbuilt upon either by 

otherwise. public auction or private under such 

stipulations and conditions as to title and 
otherwise and generally in such manner and upon such terms 
in all respects as the said trustees or trustee shall think fit with 
full power to buy in and to rescind or vary any contract for sale 
or exchange and re-sell or re-change without being answerable 
for any loss that may be occassional thereby and upon any such 
exchange to give or receive any money for equality of 
exchange and to execute and to register all requisite convey¬ 
ances and assurances for vesting any land so sold or exchanged 
in the purchaser or purchasers thereof or otherwise as he or 
they shall direct and such purchaser or purchasers shall not be 
bound to see to the application of the sale proceeds or be in 
any way responsible for the non-application or mis-application 
78 
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of the same and it is hereby agreed and declared that any fines 
or premiums taken upon any leases and 
The money to also the net proceeds (remaining after pay- 

arise by sale or went of expenses) of any sale or exchange 

selamies taken for under the respective powers of leasing sale 
granting leases to and exchange hereinbefore contained shall 
be the property of be and remain the property of the said 
the Samaj. Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and be held by 

the said trustees or the survivors or sur¬ 
vivor of them their or his heirs, executors, administrators or 
assigns or the trustee or trustees hereof for the time being in 
Trust for the said Sadharan Brahmo Samaj to be applied in the 
manner and for the purposes hereinafter mentioned And it is 
hereby agreed and declared that it shall 
The Trustees are he for the said trustees or trustee or sur- 
to pay all the vivor or survivors of them, their or his 

taxes costs of heirs executors, administrators or assigns 

repairs &c. and respectively out of the annual income 

to hand over of the hereditaments and premises 

the balance if if any, and out of the hereinbefore 

anjf to the mentioned funds to pay or discharge any 

Secretary and expenses and outgoings for repairs im- 

President for the provements or insurance or for taxes rates 

time being of the or assessments or for any other or proper 

S. B. Samaj. purpose in respect of the said trust estate 

and pay the balance if any to the 
Secretary and President for the time being of the said 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, to be applied by them as they 
may think proper And it is hereby further agreed and declared 
that is shall be lawful for the said trustees or the survivor 
or survivors of them, their or his heirs. 
Trustees executors administrators or assigns or 

empowered to make the trustees or trustee hereof for the 
purchases of new time being as the case may be, out of 

lands out of the the funds in their hands or out of any 

monies in their hands, sum or sums of monies which may be 
but the same shall placed in their hands by the said 

he the property Sadharan Brahmo Samaj to make pur- 

of the Samaj burd- chases of new lands and premises anjd 
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ened with all the hold upon the same trust on behalf of 

trusts. the said Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, as 

are herein declared of and concerning the lands and premises 
hereby conveyed or intended so to be Provided always and 
it is hereby declareji and agreed by and 
If any or all of between the parties to these presents 

the Trustees shall that in case the Trustees in and by 

die or refuse to these presents named and appointed 

act or wish to be or any of them or any other succeeding 

discharged or Trustees or Trustee of the said Trust 

neglect to act or estate and premises for the time being 

become incapable to be nominated or appointed as herein 

of acting then the after is mentioned shall die or desire to be 

S. fl. Samaj shall discharged of or from the said Trust or 

have the power at shall refuse or neglect or become incapa- 

a general meeting ble to act in the said trusts or any of them 

by vote of a and iii such case and from time to time as 

majority to often and as soon as any such occasion 

appoint a subs- shall happen it shall be lawful for the Se- 

titute or subs- cretary for the time being of the said 

titutes in his or Sadharan Brahmo Samaj to convene a 

their place and general meeting of the said Samaj in accor. 
the last Trustee dance with the rules of the said Society and 

or Trustees shall the said meeting by a vote of a majority 

have to exe- of the members thereof may nominate a 

cute a conveyance substitute and appoint some other fit per- 

Co the new Trus- son or persons to supply the place of the 

tee or Trustees on trustees or trustee respectively so dying or 

the same terms. desiring to be discharged or refusing or 

neglecting or becoming incapable to act as 
aforesaid and that immediately after such appointment shall be 
made all and every the lands messuages tenements heredita¬ 
ments and all other property which under and by virtue 
of these presents shall be then vested in the trustees or 
trustee so dying or desiring to be discharged or refusing 
or neglecting or becoming incapable to act • as aforesaid 
his or their heirs executors administrators or assigns 
shall be by him or them respectively as the case may be 
conveyed transferred assigned assured and delivered so 
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that the same shall and may be legally fully and absolutely 
vested in the Trustees or Trustee so to be appointed their 
or his heirs executors administrators and assigns in their or his 
room or stead either solely or jointly with the surviving 
continuing or other acting Trustees or Trustee in such 
and the like manner as if such new Trustees or Trustee had 
been originally appointed by these presents 
One Trustee shall Provided lastly and it is hereby further de- 
not be respons- dared and agreed by and between the 
sible for the acts parties to these presents that no one or more 
of the other or of the said Trustees or Trustee their or 

others of them his heirs executors administrators or 

but each shall be assigns shall be answerable or account- 

responsible able for the other or others of them 

for his own acts, nor for the acts defaults or omissions 

defaults neglects of the other or others of them notwith- 

or omissions. standing any consent permission or 

privity by any or either of them to any act 
deed or thing, by the other or others of them done with an 
intent and for the purpose only of facilitaing the execution of 
the Trusts of these presents ; nor shall any new Trustees or 
Trustee to be appointed under the power herein contained for 
that purpose their or his heirs executors administrators or 
assigns be answerable or accountable for the acts deeds neglects 
defaults or omission of any Trustees or Trustee in or to whose 
place or places they or he shall or may succeed but each of 
them the said Trustees his heirs executors administrators and 
assigns shall be answerable accountable and responsible for his 
own respective acts deeds neglects defaults or omissions only, 
Provided however and it is hereby expressly 
All or any of the declared to be the true intent and meaning 
Trustees shall be of these presents that it shall be lawful for 
dismissable but the said Sadharan Brahmo Samaj by a reso- 
not unless a lution duly passed at a General Meeting duly 
majority of two convened by a majority of not less than two 
thirds actually thirds of the members actually voting at such 

present at a meeting to dismiss all or any of the said 

General Meeting Trustees, and to appoint new Trustee or 
of the S. B, Trustees in his or their place for any reason 
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Samaj should or reasons which to them seem fit and pro¬ 
sanction such per Provided also that it shall be lawful at 

dismissal- any time hereafter by a resolution passed at 

a special general meeting of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj by a majority consisting of not less than four- 
fifths of members voting either personally or by proxy, to 
make any additions or alterations in the several conditions 
powers stipulations and provisoes contained in this deed save 
and except those relating to the powers which have been hereby 
conferred upon the trustees to sell, mortgage exchange or other¬ 
wise alienate the residue lands and the said Shib Chunder Dev 
doth hereby for himself his heirs executors and admininistra- 
tors covenant and agree with the said Trustees their heirs exe¬ 
cutors administrators and assigns that not¬ 
withstanding any acts deed matter or thing 
by the said Shib Chunder Dev made done 
committed or willingly omitted or suffered 
to the contary he the said Shib Chunder 
Dev at the time of sealing and delivery of 
these presents is lawfully lichtfully and ab¬ 
solutely seized of the said pieces or parcels of lands tenements 
and hereditaments mentioned and intended to be granted and 
released with the appurtenances both at Law and in Equity as 
of in and for a good perfect and indefeasible estate of inheri¬ 
tance in possession without any condition trust or uses what¬ 
ever which can or may alter change defeat prejudically affect 
or make void the trusts hereby declared and expressed and 
that the said Shib Chunder Deb hath in himself full power and 
absolute authority by these presents to grant and convey the 
said land tenements and hereditaments mentioned and inten¬ 
ded to be hereby granted and conveyed with the appurtenances 
and the possession reversion inheritance thereof unto and to 
the use of the said Trustees their heir executors administrators 
and assigns and succeeding Trustees to the uses upon the trusts 
and for the ends intents and purposes hereinbefore expressed 
concerning the same according to the true intent and meaning 
of these presents and further that the said 
The Trustees shall messuage pieces or parcels of lands tene- 
enjoy peaceful ments and hereditaments and premises with 

possession. their appurtenances shall and may be peace- 


States that S. C. 
Dev has a good 
title to convey 
to the 
Trustees 
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ably and quietly holden and enjoyed and applied and 
appropriated without hinderance or denial claim or demand 
of the said Shib Chunder Deb or his heirs represen¬ 
tatives or of any other person or persons now or hereafter 
claiming any estate right title or interest of in to out of the 
same or any part or parcel thereof and that 
That it is not free and clear and clearly and absolutely 

encumberred, acquitted exonerated and discharged or 

otl .erwise by the said Shib Chunder Dev his 
heirs executors administrators well and sufficiently saved harm¬ 
less and kept indemnified of and from and against all and all 
manner of former and other gifts grants bargains sales arrears 
of rents estates titles charges and other incumbrances what¬ 
soever made done committed by the said Shib Chunder Deb or 
his heirs executors administrators or assigns and moreover he 
the said Shib Chunder Deb his heirs executors administrators 
and assigns shall and will from time to time 
S. C. Dev under- and at all times hereafter at the reasonable 
takes to execute request of the said Trustees or the survivors 
all deeds which or survivor of them their or his heirs exe- 

hereafter may be cutors administrators or assigns or the 

necessary to grant trustee or trustees hereof for the time being 
a good title to the as the case may be make to acknowledge 
Trustees. suffer execute and perfect all and every such 

further and other lawful and reasonable acts 
things deeds conveyances and assurances whatsoever for the 
further better more perfectly absolutely and satisfactorily grant¬ 
ing conveying releasing confirming and assuring the premises 
mentioned to be hereby granted and released and every part 
and parcel thereof and the possession reversion and inheri¬ 
tances of the same with their and every of their appurtenances 
unto the said trustees or the survivor or survivors of them their 
or his heirs executors administrators and assigns or the Trustee 
or Trustees hereof for the time being for the uses upon 
the trusts and to and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore declared as by the said Trustees or the survivor 
of them their or his heirs executors administrators or assigns 
or the trustee or trustees hereof for the time being shall 
be reasonably devised or advised and required and so as 
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such further assurance or assurances contain or imply in them 
no further or other warrant or covenants on the part of the 
person who shall be required to make or execute the same for 
or against the acts deeds omissions or defaults of him or 
his heirs executors and administrators. 

In Witness Whereof the said parties to these present 
have hereunto subscribed and set their hands and seals the day 
and year first above wrttten, 

Shib Chunder Deb. 

Signed Sealed and Delivered 
at Calcutta’in the presence of 
Bhoobun Mohun Das, 

Attorney at Law. 
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FORM OF APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE SADBARAN BRAHMO SAMAJ 

TO IHE SECRETARY. 

SADHARN BRAHMO SAMAJ 

211, BIDHAN SARaNI, CALOUTTA.6 (INDIA) 


Dear Sir, 

I shall be obliged if you kindly enlist my name as a 
member of the Sadharn Brahmo Samaj 

I believe in the exsistence of God, in the immortility and 
eternal progress of the human soul, in the necessity of 
worship ; and on the other hand, I do not believe any 
created object or person to he God, or a mediator between 
God and the human soul for its salvation, nor consider any 
person or books as infallible and as the only means of 
salvation. 

I am in sympathy with the object of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj and I am prepared to help it to the best of my ability, 
in the furtherance of its objects. 

[ Object—To worship the One True God in love and 
service, to propagate the principles of Brahmo Dharma, to help 
Brahmos and others in the attainment of higher spiritual life 
and in their general welfare, and to conduct the business of 
church in a constitutional method. ] 

I am earnestly trying to improve my character and to 
worship God regularly, 

I am prepared to perform all domestic and other 
ceremonies in accordance with the principles of Brahmoism, 
discarding idolatry and the distinction of caste. 

I have completed 18 years of age. 

I agree to abide by the Rules and Regulations of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 

I will subscribe for the furtherance of the object of the 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 
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To the General Fund : Rs. 

Name (in full) : 

Father’s name . 

Husband’s name (in case of married lady): 

Occupation : 

Permanent address : 

Present address : 

Date : Signature : 

“The minimum rate of subscription of membership is 
■ Rs 3 (three) only per annum to the General Fund and the full 
year’s subscription is to be paid to enroll the newly elected 
members. Rights of membership shall accrue six month after 
enrolment. 

Proposed by : 

Seconded by : 

(Executive Committee) 

Date of Proposal Secretary 

Date of Election Secretary 


8U 

yearly 


79 
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SIVANATH SASTRI 

Sivanath Sastri was born on January 31, 1847, and passed 
away on Septeriiber 30, 1919, 

Many-sided as the activities of Pandit Sivanath Sastri 
were, to his work as a missionary and minister of the Brahmo 
Samaj must be assigned the chief place in an estimate of what 
he achieved and strove after. 

Drawn to the Brahmo Samaj in his youth, Sivanath was 
initiated into Brahmoism by Keshub Chunder Sen on the 
same day with Ananda Mohan Bose, Krishna Bihari Sen, 
Rajani Nath Ray and others, in 1869, three years before he 
completed his brilliant university career. He had to endure 
fierce persecution from those who were nearest and dearest 
to him. 

Shortly after he had left the University, he began to 
take an active part in the work of the Brahmo Samaj. 

Owing to adverse domestic circumstances he had to 
accept secular work. His mind, however, was not easy in this 
situation and the aspiration to serve the Brahmo Samaj whole¬ 
heartedly made him give up a most promising career as a 
teacher. 

Since the foundation of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
Sivanath became the life and soul of the Samaj - as an organiser 
of the Samaj, as missionary and as minister of its chief con- 
gregration — so much so that it is but bare justice to say that 
his life and thought had been as a leaven that had leavened the 
whole mass of its activities and aspirations. 

He was asociated with Ananda Mohan Bose in the 
establishment of City School —City College and School—and 
was its first Secretary. He was editor of the Tattwakaumudi, 
the Bengali organ of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, for many 
years; he contributed regularly to the columns of Brahmo 
Public Opinion and when the paper ceased to exist, 
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w«s chiefly instrumental in the starting of the Indian 
Messenger. He helped in the establishment of the 
Brahmo Balika Shikshalaya and became its Secretary N»hen 
it was in sore need of his powerful aid. He founded 
the Rammohun Roy Seminary at Patna. He established 
the Sadhan Asracn as a centre of spiritual activity and a home 
for the training of mission workers. As a minister he exercised 
a profound influence over hundreds of eager listeners. As a 
missionary he carried the message of the Brahmo Sams) to the 
furthest corners of India, attracting a body of enthusiastic 
hearers round him wherever he went, and paid a visit to 
England. By his inspiring eloquence, his earnestness, his 
noble thought, and above all, by his wealth of spiritual experi¬ 
ence, bearing constant testimony to the joy of worship and the 
power of prayer, he had the chief shajee among his contempo¬ 
raries in the building up of our life. 

Pandit Sivanath Sastri was in ardent sympathy with the 
aspirations of his countrymen for political advancement, and 
was one of the founders of the Indian Association, a fore-runner 
of the Indian National Congress. He occupied a conspicuous 
place among workers in the cause of temperance and social 
reform, and ever strove to win for women the place of co¬ 
worker with man in every sphere of useful activity. 

Amidst his tumultuous activities, Sivanath tendered some 
valuable services to Bengali literature as a poet as well as one 
of the finest writers of Bengali prose. Special mention may be 
made of his collections of poems, Pushamala and Pushanjali, 
his novels Yngantar and NayantUra. his autobiography, 
collection of essays FrabandhaVali, Ramtanu Lahiri O Tatkalin ' 
Bangasamaj, and DharmajiVan, a collection of his sermonS, 
in addition to a number of hymns. He made his aim to 
promote the cause of righteousness and truth by his writings, 
ever seeking to : 

"arouse the sensual from their sleep of Death, and win the 
the vacant and the vain to noble raptures.” 

Among the distinctive notes of his hymns are a deep 
feeling of self-abasement and a penetrating consciousness of 
Divine grace as the one thing that availeth. "Repent ye” 
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was frequently the theme of his sermons, and he sometimes 
spoke with such power on the duty of repentence as to soften 
the hardest hearts and make many of his hearers burst into 
sobs and wailings. Among the most notable of his poems is 
one on "Repentance". In his utterances from the pulpit he 
often dwelt on the vital distinction between the love of the 
worldly>minded seeking the beautiful and the noble, and the 
love inspired by genuine piety, which goes freely forth to those 
who most need our sympathy and help as they are physically 
or morally deformed and are spurned by the world. And this 
was the ideal he followed in life ; his home was ever a refuge to 
the out-cast and the homeless. 

< 

In the history of the Brahmo Samaj and the progressive 
movement in this country. Pandit Sivanath Sastri will ever 
occupy a very high place as a leader in whom towering intellec¬ 
tual gifts were united with absolute sincerity of purpose, great 
self-sacrifice and an unwavering loyalty to the exalted ideals of 
the Brahmo Samaj. If the worth of a movement is to be 
measured by its contributions to noble thought and the memo¬ 
ries and traditions of high endeavour created by it as a guiding 
light to coming generations, the Brahmo Samaj has been en¬ 
riched beyond measure by the thought and work of Sivanath 
Sastri. 


Adapted from the Indian Messenger, Oct. 1919 . 
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